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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Dr. Adam's elaborate Summary of Roman Antiquities" has 
hitherto appeared in an octavo form, and, in consequence of its price, 
has not found its way into many of our classical schools. To reme- 
dy this inconvenience, the work is now presented in a more porta- 
ble shape, and at little more than one-half of the original price. The 
editor trusts, that in thus rendering this admirable work accessible 
to every schoolboy, he does some service to classical Uterature. 

The editor has availed himself of several valuable works that have 
appeared since the days of the learned author. Notes of considera- 
ble length will be found from Niebuhr's Roman History, from Hen- 
derson oa Ancient Wines, from Blair on Slavery among the Ro- 
mans, and from the works of Professor Anthon of New York. These 
notes in some instances correct the mistakes, and in others supply 
the deficiencies of the original work. 

The numerous references interspersed throughout the text of for- 
mer editions, have been removed to the foot of each page, which 
exhibits the text in a more continuous form. For the benefit of the 
tyro, translations have also been given of many of the Latin quota- 
tions. But to classical students, and others, who have occasion to 
conttdt the work, pertiaps the greatest improvement will be found in 
the enlargement of the Indices. The Latin Index now contains 
fully four times more words and phrases than the former one, and 
embraces, it is hoped, every word and phrase explained in the vo- 
lume. 

Six Engravings on Steel and nearly one hundred wood-cuts will 
be found interspersed, which have been copied from Montfaucon's 
L'Antiquit6 Expliqu6e, Sir Wm. Gell's Pompeii, and other works 
of the highest authority. 

Lastly, in order to direct attention to the most essential topics, 
and to faciUtate examination, it is the intention of the editor to pub- 
lish, as soon as possible, a complete set of Questions, which will 
considerably abridge the teacher's labour, and save the student's 
time. 

With these additions and alterations, the editor humbly trusts 
that this edition of Adam's Antiquities may be found not altogether 
undeserving of public notice and patronage. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 



NoTHUfo has more engaged the attention ofliteraiy men, since the rerival of learn* 
ing, than to trace, from ancient monuments, the institutions and laws, the religion, 
the manners, and costoms of the Romans, under the general name of Beman Anti- 
quUies. This branch of knowledge is not only cnrious in itself, but absolutely ne- 
cessary for understanding the classics, and for reading with advantage the history 
of that celebrated people. It is particularly requisite for such as prosecute the study 
of the ciTil law. 

Scarcely on any subject have more books been written, and many of them by per- 
sons of distinguished abilities ; but they are for the most part too yolnminous to be 
generally useful. Hence a number of abridgements have been published ; of which 
those of Kennet and Nieuport are esteemed the best. The latter is, on the whole, 
better adapted than the former to illustrate the classics ; but being written in Latin, 
and abounding with difficult phrases, is not fitted for the use of younger students. Be- 
sides, it contains nothing concerning the laws of the Romans, or the buildings of the 
city, which are justly reckoned among the most valuable parts in Kennet. 

On these accounts, near twent]^ years ago, the compiler of the following pages 
thought of fhuning from both^ chiefly fVom Nieuport, a een^endiwn for his own use, 
with an intention to print it, if he should meet with no book on the subject to his 
mind. But he soon perceived, that on several important points he could not derive 
from either Uie satisfaction he wished. He therefore had recourse to other sources 
of information, and chiefly to the classics themselves. To enumerate the various 
authors he has consulted would be tedious and ttseless. It is sufficient to say, that he 
has borrowed with freedom, from all hands, whatever he judged fit for his purpose. 
He has been chiefly indebted to Manutius, Brissonius, and Aliddleton, on the senate; 
to Pignorius, on slaves ; to Sigonius, and Grucchius, Manutius, Huber, Gravina, 
Merma, and Heineccius, on the assemblies of the people^ the rights of citizens, 
the laws and judicial proceedings ; to Lipsius, on the magistrates, the art of war, 
shows of the circus, and gladiators; to Scnsefier, on naval afiairs and carriages ; to 
Ferrarius, on the Roman dress ; to Kirchmannus, on funerals ; to Arbuthnot, on 
coins: to Dickson, on agriculture; to Donatus^ on the city ; to Tumebus, Abraha- 
mus, kosinus, Salmasius, Hottomannns, Graovius^ and Gronovius, Montfaucon, Pi- 
tiscus, Emesti, and particularly to Gesner, in difierent parts of the work. 

After nmking considerable progress in this undertaking, the compiler found the 
execution so difficult, that he would have willingly dropt it, could he have found 
any thing on the subject to answer his views. Accordingly, when Mr. Lempriere 
did him the favour to communicate his design of publishmg that useful work, the 
CUtstical Dictionary^ he used the freedom to suggest to him the propriety of inter- 
mingling with his plan a description of Roman Antiquities. But bemg informed by 
that gentleman that this was impracticable, and meetmg with no book which joined 
the explanation of words and thmgs top^ether, he resolved to execute his original in- 
tention. It is now above three years since he began printing. This delay has been 
occasioned partly by the difficulty of the work, and middng various alterations and 
additions ; partly, also, by a solicitude to receive the remarks of some gentlemen of 
learning and taste, on whose judgment he could rely, who have been so obliging as 
to read over, with critical attention, the sheets as they were printed. 

After finishing what relates to the laws and judicial proceedings, the compiler 
proposed publishmg that part by itself, with a kind of syllabtbs of the other parts sub- 
joined ; that he might have leisure to reprint, with improvements, a Summary of 
Geography and Hi^ry, which he composed a few years ago for the use of scholars. 
But after giving an account of the deities and religious rites in his cursory manner, 
and without (quoting authorities, he was induced, by the advice of friends, to relin- 
mdsh that design, and to postpone other objects, till ne sHould bring the present per- 
rormance to a Gonclution. Although he has all along studied.brevity as much as 
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regard to perspicuity would admit, the book has swelled to a much greater size than 



The labour hei has undergone can be conceived by those only who have been con- 
versant in such studies. But he will think his pains well bestowed, if his work an- 
swer the end intended— to facilitate the acquisition of classical learning. He has 
done every thing in his ^wer to render it useful. He has endeavoured to give a 
just view of the constitution of the Roman government, and to point out the principal 
causes of the various changes which it underwent. This part, it is hoped, will be 
found calculated to impress-on the minds of youth just sentiments of government in 
general ; by showing, on the one hand, the pernicious effects of aristocratic domina- 
tion; and, on the other, the still more hurtful consequences of democratic licentious- 
ness, and oligarchic tyranny. 

But it is needless to point out what has been attempted in particular parts ; as it 
has been the compiler's great aim, throughout the wh<de, to convey as much useful 
information as possible within the limits he has prescribed to himself. Although 
verv few things are advanced without classical authority, yet in so extensive a fi^, 
and amidst such diversity of opinions, he, no doubt, may nave fallen into mistakes. 
These he shall esteem it the highest favour to have pointed out to him ; and he ear- 
nestly entreats the assistance of the encoura^ers of learning to enabte him to render 
his work more useful. He has sulnnitted his plan to the best judges, and it has oni- 
fonnly met with their approbation. 

It may perhaps be diought, that in some places he has quoted too many, authori- 
ties. But he is confident no one will think so, who takes the trouble to examine 
them. This he esteems the most valuable part of the book. It has at least been the 
most laborious. A work of this kind, he imagines, if properly executed, mi^ be 
made to serve as a key to all the classics, and in some degree supersede the use of 
large annotations and commentaries on the different authors; which, when the same 
customs are alluded to, will generally be found to contain little else but a repetition 
of the same things. 

The Compiler has now in a great measure completed, what above twenty years 
a<2fo he conceived to be wanting in the common plan of education in this country* 
His first attempt was to connect the study of Latin Grammar with that of English ; 
which was approved of by some of the first literary characters in the kingdom. It 
is sufficient to mention Mr. Harris and Dr. Lowth. He has since contrived, by a 
new and natural arrangement, to include in the same book a vocabulary, not only of 
the simple and primitive words in the Latin tongue, but also of the most common 
derivatives and compounds, with an explanation of phrases and of tropes. His next 
attempt was to join tne knowledge of ancient and modem geography, and the princi- 
ples of history, with the study of the classics. And now he has endeavoured to ex- 
plain difficult words and phrases in the Roman authors, from the customs to which 
they refer. How far he has succeeded in the execution he must leave others to 
judge. He can only say, that what he has written has proceeded from the purest de- 
sire to promote the improvement of youth; and that he should never have thought of 
troubling the world with his publications, if he could have found, on an^ of the sub- 

1'ects he has treated, a book adapted to his purpose. He has attained his end, if he 
las put it in the power of the teacher to convey instruction with more ease, and in a 
shorter time ; and of the learner to procure, with the greater facility, instruction for 
himself. He has laboured long in tne education of youth, and wished to show him- 
self not unworthy of the confidence reposed in him by the public. His chief en- 
joyment in life has arisen from the acquisition and communication of usefUl know- 
ledge ; and he can truly say with Seneca, " Si cum hac exceptione detur sapientia, 
ut illam inclusam teneam, nec enunciem, rejiciam," Ep. 6. 

Edinburgh, AprU, 1791. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO SECOND EDITION. 



The Compiler has felt much satisfaction from the favourable reception his perfor- 
mance has met with. He has, in particular, been highly gratified by the approba- 
tion of several of the masters of the great schools in England, and of the professors 
in the universities of both kingdoms. The obliging communications he has received 
from them, and from other gentlemen of the first character for classical learning, he 
will ever remember with gratitude. Stimulated by such encouragement, he has ex- 
erted his utmost industry to improve this edition. The numerous facts and authori- 
ties he has added will show the pains he has bestowed. The index of Latin words 
and phrases is considerably enlarged; and an index of proper names and things is 
subjoined ; for suggesting the utility of which, he is indebted to the authors of the 
Analytical Review. 

There are several branches of his subject which still remain to be discussed ; and 
in those he has treated of, he has been obliged to suppress many particulars for fear 
of swelling his book to too great a size. It has therefore been suggested to him, that 
to render this work more generally useful, it ought to be printed in two difiierent 
forms : in a smaller size for the use of schools ; and in a larger form, with additional 
observations and plates, for the use of more advanced students. This, if he find it 
agreeable to the public, he will endeavour to execute to the best of his ability : but it 
must be a work of time; and he is now obliged to direct his attention to other ob- 
jects, which he considers of no less importance. 

As several of the classics, both Greek and Latin, are difierently divided by difie- 
rent editors, it will be proper to mention what editions of these have been followed in 
the quotations: Caesar, by Clarke, or in usnm Delphini; Pliny, by Brotier; Gluinc- 
tilian and the writers on husbandry, by Gesn^ r ; Petronius Arbiter, by Burmannns ; 
DionjTsius of Halicamassus, by Reiske ; Plutarch's Morals, by Xylander ; and Dio 
Cassius, by Reimarus. It is needless to mention the editions of such authors as are 
always divided in the same manner. Those not divided into chapters, as Appian, 
Strabo; Plutarch's Lives, &c. are quoted by books and pages. 

Edinbwrgkt May 3l5^, 1793. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 



FOUNDATION OF THE CITY, AND DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE. 

Rome wsb founded by Romulus and a colony 'from Alba Longa, 753 
years, as it is commonly thought, before the birth of Christ. They began 
to build on the 21st day of April, which was called Palilia, from Pales, 
the goddess of shepherds, to whom it was consecrated, and was ever after 
held as a festival.^ See App. a. 

Romulus diyided the people of Rome into three tribes : and each 
tribe into ten cuRiiE. The number of tribes was afterwards increased by 
degrees to thirty-five. They were divided into country and city tribes.* 
The number of the curiffi always remained the same. Each curia an- 
ciently had a chapel or temple for the performance of sacred rites.^ He 
who presided over one curia was called curio ;* he who presided, over 
them all, curio maximus. 

From each tribe Romulus chose 1000 foot-soldiers, and 100 horse. 
These 3000 foot and 300 horse were called leoio, a legion, because the 
most warlike were chosen.* Hence one of the thousand which each tribe 
furnished was called miles.^ The commander of a tribe was called tri- 
BUNUS, q^vXaqx^S vel r^itbaQxogj' 

The whole territory of Rome, then very ikmall, was also divided into 
three parts, but not equal. One part was allotted for the service of reli- 
gion, and for building temples ; another, for the king's revenue, and the 
uses of the state ; the third and most considerable part was divided into 
thirty portions, to answer to the thirty curiae.^ 

The people were divided into two ranks,^ patricians and plebeians ; 
connected together as patrons and clients.^® In aflertimes a third order 
was added, namely, the equites. 

THE SENATE. 

1. institution and number OF THE SENATE. 

The Senate was instituted by Romulus, to be the perpetual council 
of the republic". It consisted at first only of 100. They were chosen 
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from aipop^ thp p^iri^iAife ; three* w^m nominated by each tribe, and three 
by ea^t cufiatV-^ Tc fcese Ainety-nine Romulus himself added one, to pre- 
side i& t£er senate, and have the care of the city in his absence. The 
senators were called patres, either upon account of their age, or their pa- 
ternal care of the state ; certainly out- of respect ;^ and their offspring, pa- 
TRICII.3 After the Sabines were assumed into the city, another hundred 
was chosen from them, by the suffrages of ihe curiae.* But, according to 
Livy, there were only 100 senators at the death of Romulus, and their 
number was increased by TuUus Hostilius, after the destruction of Alba.^ 
Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king of Rome, added 100 more^ who were 
called PATRES minorum gentium. Those created by Romulus, were 
called PATRES majorum gentium,^ and their posterity, Patricii Majorum 
Gentium, This number of 300 continued, with small variation, to the 
times of Sylla, who increased it ; but how many he added is uncertain. 
It appears there were at least above 400.' 

In the time of Julius Caesar, the number of senators was increased to 
900, and after his death to 1000 ; many worthless persons having been ad- 
mitted into the senate during the civil wars,® one of whom is called by 
Cicero self-chosen.® Buf Augustus reduced the number to 600.^** 

Such as were chosen into the senate by Brutus, after the expulsion of 
Tarquin the Proud, to supply the place of those whom that king had slain, 
were called conscripti, i. e. persons written or enrolled together with the 
old senators, who alone were properly styled Patres, Hence the custom 
of summoning to the senate those who were Patres, and who were Con- 
scripti,^^ Hence, also, the name Patres Conscripti, (sc. et) was afterwards 
usually applied to all the senators. 

^ 2. CHOOSING OF senators. 

Persons were chosen into the senate first by the kings,^^ and after their 
expulsion, by the consuls, and by the military tribunes ; but from the year 
of the city 310, by the censors : at first only from the patricians, but after- 
wards also from the plebeians,^^ chiefiy, however, from the equites; 
whence that order was called seminarium senatus,^^ 
• f" Some think that the senate was supplied from the annual magistrates, 
chosen by the people, all of whom had, of course, admittance into the 
senate ; but that their senatorial character was not esteemed complete, till 
they were enrolled by the censors at the next Lustrum ; at which time, 
also, the most eminent private citizens were added to complete the num- 
ber.i« 

After the overthrow at the battle of Cannae, a dictator was created for 
choosing the senate. After the subversion of liberty, the emperors con- 
ferred the dignity of a senator on whom they thought fit. Augustus cre- 
ated three men to thoose the senate, and other three to review the equites, 
in place of the censors.^® 

' He whose name was first entered in the censor's books, was called prin- 
CEFS SENATUS, which title used to be given to the person who of those 
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alive had been censor first,^ but after the year 544, him whom the cen* \ 
sors thought most worthy. This dignity, although it conferred no com* \ 
mand or emolument, was esteemed the very highest, and was usually re- ' 
tained for life.^ It is called principatus ; and hence afterwards the 
emperor was named Pn'itc^^, which word properly denotes only rank, and 
not power. 

In choosing senators, regard was had not only to their rank, but also \ 
to their age and fortune.-^The age at which one might be chosen a sena- 
tot,^ is not sufficiently ascertained ; although it appears that there was a • 
certain age requisite.^ Anciently senators seem to ifave been men ad- / 
vanced in years, as their name imports.^ But in after times the case was [ 
otherwise. It seems probable, however, that the age required for a sena- \ 
tor was not below thirty ; from certain laws given to foreign nations, at ' 
different times, in imitation of the Romans,^ for there is no positive asser* 
lion on this subject in the classics. 

The first civil office which gave one admission into the senate was the 
qusestorship, which some have imagined might be enjoyed at twenty-five, 
and consequently that one might then be chosen a senator.'' Others think 
at twenty-seven, in the authority of Polybius, vi. 17. who says, that the 
Romans were obliged to serve ten years in the army before they could 
pretend to any civil magistracy ; and as the military age was seventeen, 
of consequence that one might be made quaestor at twenty-seven. But 
few obtained that office so early ; and Cicero, who often boasts that he 
had acquired all the honours of the city, without a repulse in any, and \ 
each in his proper year,^ or as soon as he could pretend to it by law, had ! 
passed his thirtieth year before he obtained the quaestorship, which he ad- ' 
ministered the year following in Sicily. So that the usual age of enjoy- | 
ing the quaestorship,^ and of course of being chosen a senator, in the time j 
of Cicero, seems to have been thirty-one. 

But although a person had enjoyed the quaestorship, he did not on that 
account become a senator, unless he was chosen into that order by the 
censors.^^ But he had ever after the right of coming into the senate, and 
of giving his opinion on any question .^^ About this, however, writers are 
not agreed. It is at least certain, that there were some offices which gave 
persons a legal title to be chosen into the senate.^^ Hence, perhaps, the ' 
senators are sometimes said to have been chosen by the people.^^ And 
Cicero often in his orations declares, that he owed his seat in the senate, 
as well as his other honours, to the favour of the people.^^ Persohs also 
procured admission into the senate by military service. 
^ When SyUa, after the destruction occasioned by his civil wars and 
proscriptions, thought proper to admit into the senate about 300 equites, 
he allowed the people to give their vote concerning each of them in an 
assembly by tribes.^^ But Dionysius says, that Sylla supplied the senate 
with any persons that occurred to him, v. 77. and probably admitted some 
of the lowest rank.^^ 
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The Fbrnm of Jupiter had a seat in the senate, in right of his office, s 
privilege which none of the other priests enjoyed.^ 

Augustus sranted to the sons of senators after they assumed the manly 
gauMy the ri^t of wearing the lotus davus, and of heing present at the 
debates of the senate, that thus they might become the sooner acquainted 
with public affairs.^ They also had the privilege of wearing the crescent 
on their shoes.^ 

No one could be chosen into the senate who had exercised a low trade, 
or whose father had been a slave :^ but this was not always observed. 
Appius Claudius Ceecus first disgraced^ the senate, by electing into it the 
sons of freedmen,^ or the grandsons, according to Suetonius, who. says, 
that libertini, in the time of Appius, did not denote those who were freed, 
but their progeny,'' a distinction which no where occurs in the classics. 
Sex. Aur. Victor calls those chosen liy Appius, libsrtini.^ But nobody 
regarded that election, whatever it was, as valid, and the next consuls 
called the senate in the order of the roll which had been in use before the 
censorship of Appius.^ It appears, however, that freedmen were admitted 
into the senate, at least towaras the end of the republic. For Dion Cassius, 
speaking of the censorship of Appius Claudius, and Piso, the father-in-, 
law of Cssar, A. U. 704, says that Appius excluded not only all freedmen,^^ 
but also many noblemen, and among the rest Sallust the historian,^^ for 
having been engaged in an intrigue with Fausta, the daughter of Sylla, 
and wife of Milo.^^ Ceesar admitted into the senate not only his officers^ 
but even his mercenary soldiers, all of whom Augustus removed,^^ at which 
time he was so apprehensive of danger, that when he presided in the se- 
nate, he always wore a coat of mail under his robe, and a sword, with ten 
of the stoutest of his senatorian friends standing round his chair. 

In the year of Rome 635, a law was made that no senator, or father of 
a senator, should keep a bark above the burden of 300 amphormy or eight 
tons ; for this was reckoned sufficient to carry their grain from their farms, 
and it seemed below a senator to reap advantage by merchandise.^^ 

Anciently no regard seems to have been paid to the fortune of a sena* 
tor,^® and when it was first fixed does not appear. But in the flourishing 
state of the republic, as we learn from Suetonius, it behoved every sena- 
tor to have at l^east eight hundred sestertia, or 800,000 sestertii^ wluch are 
computed to amount to between six and seven thousand pounds sterling; 
not annually, but for their whole fortune. Augustus raised it to 1200 ses" 
tertiOf aild supplied the deficiency to those who had not that sum.^^ Ci- 
cero also mentions a certain fortune as requisite in a senator.'^ 

Every lustrum, i. e. at the end of every fiflh year, the senate was re^ 
viewed by one of the censors ; and if any one by his behaviour had ren- 
dered himself unworthy of that high rank, or had sunk his fortune below 
that of a senator, his name was passed over by the censor in reading the 
roll of senators ; and thus he was held to be excluded from the senate.^^ 
But this, though disgraceful, did not render persons infamous, as when 
they were condemned at a trial ; for the ignominy might be removed by 
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tin next censors, or they might obtain offices which again procured them 
adhiittance into the senate, as was the case with C. Antonius, who was 
consul with Cicero ;^ and with P. Lentulus, who was praetor at the time 
of Catiline's conspiracy.^ Thus also Sallust the historian, that he might 
recover his senatorian dignity, was made praetor by Caesar,^ an^ after wajrd* 
gcvemor of Numidia, where he did not au;t as he wrote,^ but by rapacity 
ar.d extortion accumulated a great fortune, which he left to his grand-' 
nephew.* 

This indulgence of being enrolled in the senate as supernumerary mem- 
bers, without a formal election, was first granted to magistrates by the 
censors, A. U. 693.6 

There was a list of the senators,^ where all their names were written, 
which, by the appointment of Augustus, used to be annually pasted up in 
the senate house, and the name of any senator who had been condemned 
by a judicial sentence, was erased from it.^ 

3. BADGES AND PRIVILEGES OF SENATORS. 

The badges® of senators were, 1. The Lotus clams, or Tunica latt- 
clavioy i. e. a tunic or waistcoat with an oblong broad stripe of purple, like 
a ribbon, sewed to it on the fore part. It was broad, to distinguish it from 
that of the equites, who wore a narrow one. 2. Black buskins reaching 
to the middle of the leg, with the letter C in silver on the top of the foot.^^ 
Hence calceos mutare, to become a senator.^^ 3. A particular place at 
the public spectacles, called orchestra, next the stage in the theatre, 
and next the arena in the amphitheatre. f jj^g ^^s first granted them 
by P. Cornelius Scipio the elder, in his consulship, A. U. 558. Hence 
Orchestra is put for the senate itself.^^ 

In the games of the circus, the senators sat promiscuously with the 
other citizens, till the emperor Claudius assigned them peculiar seats 
there also.** 

On solemn festivals, when sacrifices were offered to Jupiter by the 
magistrates,*^ the senators had the sole right of feasting publicly in the 
Capitol, dressed in their senatorian robes, and such as were proper to the 
offices which they had borne in the city.*^ When Augustus reduced the 
number of the senate, he reserved to those who were excluded, the badge 
of their dress, and the privilege of sitting in the orchestra, and of coming 
to these public entertainments.*'' 

4. assembling of the senate, and time and place of its meeting. 

The senate was assembled*^ at first by the kings, after the expulsion of 
Tarquin, usually by the consuls, and in their absence by the praetors, also 
by the dictator, master of horse, decemviri^ military tribunes, interrexy pre- 
fect of the city, and by the tribunes of the commons, who could summon 
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the senate although the consuls were present, and even against their wil.* 
The emperors did not preside in the senate unless when invested with 
consular authority.^ 

The senators were summoned^ anciently by a public officer named via- 
tor, because he called the senators from ^e country,^ or by a public 
crier, when any thing had happened about which the senators were to 
be consulted hastily, and without delay ,^ but in later times by an edict, 
appointing the time and place, and published several days before, not on- 
ly at Rome, but sometimes also in the other cities of Italy The cause 
of assembling it used also to be added J 

If any senator refused or neglected to attend, he was punished by fine 
nnd distraining'his goods,^ unless he had a just excuse. The fine was 
imposed by him who held the senate, and pledges were taken till it was 
paid. But after sixty or sixty-five years of age, senators might ^ttend or 
not as they pleased.^ 

The senate could not be held but in a temple, that is, in a place conse- 
crated by the augurs, that thus their deliberations might be rendered more 
^ solemn.^^ 

Anciently there were but three places where the senate used tor be 
held two within the city, and the temple of Bellona without it. After- 
wards there were more places, as the temples of Jupiter Stator, Apollo, 
Mars, Vulcan, Tellus ; of Virtue, Fajth, Concord, &g. Also the Cuiia 
Hostilia, Julia, Octavia, and Pompeia ; which last was shut up after the 
death of Caesar, because he was slain in it.^^ These curiae were conse- 
crated as temples by the augurs, but not to any particular deity. When 
Hannibal led his army to Rome, the senate was held in the camp of Flac- 
cus the proconsul, betwixt the Porta Collina and Esquilina.^^ When a 
report was brought that an ox had spoken, a thing frequently mentioned 
in ancient authors, the senate was held under the open air.^^ 
^ On two special occasions the senate was always held without the ci^,in 
the temple of Bellona or of Apollo ; for the reception of foreign ambassadors, 
especially of those who came from enemies, whom they did not choose to 
admit into the city ; and to give audience to their own generals, who 
were never allowed to come within the walls while in actual command.^^ 

The senate met^^ at stated times, on the kalends, nones, and ides of 
every month ; unless when the comitia were held. For on those days^^ 
it was not lawful to hold a senate, nor on unlucky days,^^ imless in dan- 
gerous conjunctures, in which case the senate might postpone the comitia.^^ 

An ordinary meeting of the senate was called senatus legitimus.22 
If an extraordinary senate was given to ambassadors or others for any 
reason whatever, it used to be called rNDicTUs or edictus, and then the 
senators were usually summoned by an edict, whereby anciently those 
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were ordered to attend who were patres, and who were conscripti,^ but 
afterwards, those who were senators, and who had a right to deliver 
their opinion in the senate." Qui senatores, quibusque in senatu senten- 
tiam dicere liceret, ut adessent ; and sometimes, ut adessent frequente», 

AD VIII. CAL. DECEMBR. &C.^ 

No decree of the senate could be made unless there was a quorum.^ 
What that was is uncertain. Before the times of Sylla, it seems to have 
been 100.* Under Augustus it was 400, which, however, that emperor 
alter,ed.^ If any one wanted to hinder a decree from being passed, and 
suspected there was not a quorum, he said to the magistrate presiding, 
NUMERA SENATUM, Count tlio Senate.^ 

Augustus enacted, that an ordinary meeting of the senate should not be 
held oftener than twice a month, on the Kalends and Ides ; and in the 
months of September and October, that only a certain number chosen by 
lot should attend.'' This regulation was made under pretext of easing the 
senators, but in reality with a view to diminish their authority, by giving 
^em less frequent opportunities of exercising it. Augustus chose a coun- 
cil for himself every six months,^ to consider beforehand what things 
should be laid before a full house. ^ 

The senate met always of course on the first of January, for the inau- 
guration of the new consuls, who entered intb their office on that day, and 
then usually there was a crowded house. — He who had the fasces presid- 
ed,* and consulted the fathers, first, about what pertained to religion,^^ 
about sacrificing to the gods, expiatipg prodigies, celebrating games, in- 
specting the books of the sibyls, &c.,^^ next, about human affairs, namely, 
the raising of armies, the management of wars, the provinces, &c. The 
consuls were then said to consult the senate about the republic in gene- 
ral,^^ and not about particular things.^^ The same was the case in danger- 
ous junctures, when the senate was consulted about the safety of the 
republic.^* The month of February was commonly devoted to hear em- 
bassies and the demands of the provinces.^^ 



5. MANNER OF HOLDING AND CONSULTING THE SENATE. 



The magistrate, wlio was to hold the senate, offered a sacrifice, and 
took the auspices, before he entered the senate-house. If the auspices 
were not favourable, or not rightly taken, the business was deferred to ■ 
another day.^^ 

Augustus ordered that each senator, before he took his seat, should pay 
his devotions, with an offering of frankincense and wine, at the altar of 
that god in whose temple the senate were assembled, that thus they might 
discharge their duty the more religiously." When the consuls entered 
the. senate-house, the senators commonly rose up to do them honour.^® 

The senate was consulted about every thing pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of the state, except the creation of magistrates, the passing of laws, 
and the determination of war and peace ; all which properly belonged to 
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the whole Roman people. The senate could not detennino about the 
lights of Roman citizens without the order of the people.^- 

When a fuU house was assembled, the magistrate presiding, whether 
consul or prsetor, &c. laid the business before them in a set form ; quod 

BONUM,FAUSTUM, FELIX, FORTUNATUM SIT; REFERIMUS AD V08, PATRES CON- 

scRiPTi. Then, the senators were asked their opinion in this form : Die, 

8P. POSTHUMI, QUID CENSES P OT QUID FIERI PLACET ? QUID TIBI VIDETUR ? 

In asking the opinions of the senators, the same order was not always 
observed ; but usually the princeps senatus was first desired to deliver his 
opinion, unless where there ivere consuls elect, who were always asked 
first, and then the rest of the senators according to their dignity, consul^res^ 
pratorii, (Bdilitiij tribunitiif et qumstoriiy which is also thought to have been 
their order in sitting.^ The benches on which the senators sat, were 
probably of a long form, as that mentioned by Jutenal langa cathedra, ix. 
52. and distinct from one another, each fit to hold all the senators of a 
particular description ; some of them shorter, as those of the tribunes, 
which seem to have held only a single person.^ The consuls sat in the 
most distinguished place, on their curule chairs.^ 

As the consuls elect were first asked their opinion, so the praetors, tri- 
bunes, &c. elect, seem to have had the same preference before the rest 
of their order. He who Held the senate might ask fajA any one of the 
same order hQ thought proper, which he did from respect or friendship.^ 
Senators were sometimes asked thisir opinions by private persons.^ * 

The consuls used to retain through the whole year die same order 
which they had observed in the beginning of their office. But in later 
times, especially under the emperors, they were asked in what order the 
magistrate who presided thought proper.^ When they were all asked 
their opinions, they were said perrogari, and the senate to be regularly 
consulted or the affair to be deliberated about, ordine cansulu^ Augustus 
observed no certain rule in asking the opinions of the senators, that thereby 
they might be rendered the more attentive.^^ 

Nothing could be laid before the senate against the will of the consuls, 
unless by the tribunes of the people, who might also give their negative^^ 
against any decree, by the solemn word veto ; which was called interced- 
ing?^ This might also be done by all who had an equal or greater au- 
thority than the magistrate presiding. If any person interceded, the sen- 
tence of the senate was called senatus auctoritas, their judgment or 
opinion,^^ and not senatus consultum or decretunii their command. So 
likewise it was named, if the senate was held at an improper time or 
piace,^^ or if all the formalities^^ were not observed, in which case the 
matter was referred to the people, or was afterwards confirmed by a for- 
mal decree ef the senate.^^ But when no mention is made of intercession 
or informality, auctoritas senatus is the same with consultum?^ They are 
sometimes also joined ; thus, senatus consulti auctoritas, which was the 
usual inscription of the decrees of the senate, and marked with these ini- 
tial letters, S. C. A.^® 

1 Diony. ii. 14. Liv. 6 Cic. ad Att. xii. SI. in i. 13. PUn. Ep. ix. 13. 14 alieno tempore wat 
zxvi 33. Verr. v. 14. Cic. post 9 Liv. zxix. 18. ii. 28. loco. 

3 Liv. i. 33. ix. 8. redit in Senat. 7. Liv. and 39. Plin. Pan. 00. 15 solenmia. 

3 Sal. Cat. 50. Cic.PhU. v. 20. Gell. iv. 10. xiv. 10 Suet. Aug. 35. 16 Dio. Iv. 3. Cic. Bp. 
V. 13. Fam. viii. 4. 7. 11 moram facexe. Fam. x. 13. 

4 aubsellia. Cic. Cat. i. 7 multi rogabantur, at- 18 intercedere. 17 Cic. Legg. ii. 15. 
7.ac.Fam.iii.9.Suet. queidipsumconsuUbus 13 Cic. Legg. 111. 3. Oell. 18 Cic. 

aaud. 33. invitis. Cic. Fam. i. 3. xiv. 7. 14v. iv. 57. Cic. 

5 Cic. lb. it Cat. iv. 1. 8 Suet J«l. 31. Cic. Att. Fam. i. 3. viH. 8. 
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The senators delirered their opinion,^ standing ; wl^ence one was said 
to be raised}^ when he was ordered to give his opinion. But when they 
only assented to the opinion of another, they continued sitting.^ The 
principal senators might likewise give their opinion about any other thing, 
besides what was proposed, which they thought of advantage to the state, 
and require that the conibul would lay it before the senate ; which Taci- 
tus calls, egredi reUuionem. They were then said censere referendum de 
diqua re, or relationem postulare.*^ For no private senator, not even the 
consul-«lect, was allowed to propose to the senate any question himself. 
Sometimes the whole house called out for a particular motion.^ And if 
the consul hesitated or refused, which he did by saying, se consideraes 
VELLE, the other ma|ristrates, who had the right of holding the senate, 
might do it, even agamst his will, particularly die tribunes of the peoj^e.^ 
Hence Augustus was, by a decree of the senate, invested with the power 
of tribune for life, that he might lay any one thing he pleased before the 
senate every meeting, although he was not consid.'' And the succeeding 
emperors obtained from the senate the right of laying before them one, 
two, or more things at the same meetii(ig ; which was called jus primmy 
secundaf tertu^ quartmj et quinlm relatimis. . In those times the senator 
who gave his opinion first, was called fritM sen^entuR senator,^ 

It was not lawful for the consuls to mterrupt those that spoke, although 
they introduced in their speech many things foreign to the subject ; which 
they sometimes did, that they might waste the dky in speaking.^ For no 
new reference could be made after the tenth hour, i. e. four o'clock after- 
noon according to our manner of reckoning, nor a decree passed after 
sunset Hence Cicero, in blaming the decrees of Antony, calls them 
SCta vespertina.^^ We read, however, of the senate's being assembled 
at Budnight, upon the arrival of an express from one of the consuls, Sp. 
FuriiiB, that he was besieged by the JSqui and Yolsci, A. U. 290,^^ and 
of a person haranguing till it was so late that lights were called for.^ 

Those who grossly abused this right of speaking without interrupSon, 
were sometimes forced to give over speaking,^^ by the noise and clamour 
of the other senators.^^ Sometimes magistrates, when they made a disa^ 
greeable motion, were silenced in this manher.^® So when a senator 
threw out abusive language against any one, as Catiline did against Cicero 
and others, the whole senate bawled out against him.^'' 

This used also to happen under the emperors. Thus PHny, speaking 
of himself, after the death of Domitian, says, Finio, Jncipit respondere Ve^ 
jerU^ ; neino patitur ; ehturbahir, ohstrepitur ; adeo quidem ut diceret ; rooo, 
patres c, ne me cooatis implorare auxilium TRiBiTifORVM. Et statm 
Murena trihunusf permitto ttbi, vir clarissime, vejento, dicexe. Tunc 
quoqucy reclam&tur}^ The title clarissimus was at this time given t» 
all the senators, but formerly only to the leading men. 
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Sometimes the speeches of senators were received with shonts of ap' 
plause. And the most extravagant expressions of approbation were be* 
stowed on the speakers.^ 

The consul, or presiding magistrate, seems to have exercised different 
powers in the senate at different times.^ When Cato one day, to prevent 
a decree from being passed, attempted to waste the day in speaking, Caesar, 
then consul, ordered him to be led to prison, whereupon the house Tose to 
follow him, which made Ceesar recall his order.' 

If any one in delivering his opinion had included several distinct arti- 
cles, some of which might be approved and others rejected, it was usual 
to require that the opinion might be divided, and that each particular 
might be proposed apart ; and therefore any senator might say, divide.^ 

In matters of very great importance, the senators sometimes delivered 
their opinions upon oath.^ 

Several different questions might be refened to the senate by different 
magistrates in the same meeting.^ 

When any magistrate made a motion, he was said verba facere ; re- 

FfiRRE Vel DEFERRE AD SENATUM, Or CONSULERE SENATUM DE ALIQUA RE ; 

and the senators, if they approved of it, relationem accipere.' 

When different opinions were delivered, the senators expressed their 
assent, some to one and some to another, variously, by their looks, nodding 
with their heads, stretching out their hands, &c.^ 

The senators who spoke usually addressed themselves to the whole 
house, by the title of patres conscripti ; sometimes to the consul or per- 
son who presided, sometimes to both.^ They conunonly concluded their 
speeches in a certain form : quare ego ita censeo ; or, placet igitur, 
&c.^® Quod c. pansa verba fecit de — de ea re ita censeo ; or quje 
CUM ITA 8INT ; or QUAs OB RES, ITA CENSEO.^^ Sometimos they used to 
read their opinion,^^ and a decree of the senate was made according 
to it.i3 

When a senator did not give an entire assent to the opinion of any one^ 
but thought that something should be added, he said, servilio assentior, 
ET HOC AMPLius CENSEO ; which'¥ras called, addere sententUB vel in sen* 

6. MANNER OF MAKING A DECREE OF THE SENATE. 

/ When several different opinions had been offered, and each supported 
by a number of senators, the consul or magistrate presiding might first 
put to the vote which opinion he pleased,^^ or suppress altpgether what he 
disapproved.^® And herein consisted the chief power of the consul in the 
senate. But even this was sometimes contested by the tribunes.^^ 
A decree of the senate was made by a separations^ of the senators to 

1 Thus, Consnrgenti ad 4 Cic. Fam 1. 2. Senec. Cic. Phil. yiii. 1. Ltv. 15 senteatiam primam 

censendum acclama- Ep. 81. Aacon. in Cic. vi. 15. pronuneiare, at in earn 

turn est, quod solet n- Mil. 6. 10 Sail. Cat. 11. 53. dlsceisio fieret, Cic. 

■identilmSfPlin. Ep.iv. 5 jnrati. Uv. xxvi. 88. 11 Cic. Phil. iii. 15. v. 4. Fam. i. 2. x. 12. 

9. Non fero qoiaqoam zzx. 40. xlii. 21. Tac. ix. 7. 16 negtirese pronuncla^ 

in senatu fuit, qui non Ann. iv. 21. 13 de scripto dicere, Cic. tunun, C«s. Bell. Civ, 

me complecteretnr, Cic. Phil. vii. 1. Liv. Fam. x. 18. I, l. 

exoscolaretur, certa- xxx.31. 13 in aententiam alien- 17 ante se opportere 

timqiie laude cumola- 7 CIc. in Pis. 13. Liv. ii. jus, vel ita nt ille cen- ditcessionem facere, 

ret, Id. ix. 13. 89. sebat. qaam consules, Cic. 

8 Cic. Orat. iii. 1. 8 Tac. Hist. iv. 4. 14 Cic. Phil. xiii. 31. Fain. i. 3. 

8 Gell. iv. 10. Cic. et Liv. passim. Sail. Cat 51. \ 18 per ditcessionem. 
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different parts of the house. He who presided said, Let those who are 
of such an opinion pass over to that side ; those who think differently, to 
this."^ Hence ire pedibus in sententiam alicujwj to agree to any one's 
opinion; and discedere transire in alia omnia, for contrarium sentire,^ 
Frequentes ierunt in alia omnia, a great majority went into the contrary 
opinion. Frequens senatus in alia /mhia iit, discessit,^ The phrase qui 
ALIA OMNIA, was used instead of qui non, censetis, sc. hoc, from a mo- 
tive of superstition.^ 

Those senajprs who only voted, but Jid not speak,'or, as some say, who 
had the right of voting but not of speaking, were called pe1)arii,^ because 
they signified their opinion -by their feet, and not by their tongues : or, 
according to others, because not having borne a curule magistracy, they 
went to the senate on fobt.^ But, according to Pliny, anciently all the 
senators went to the senate on foot ; and the privilege of being carried 
thither in a chariot was never granted to any one but.Metellus, who had 
lost his sight in rescuing the PuUadium, or image of Pallas, from the tem- 
ple of Vesta w]jien in flames.'' 

He who had first proposed the opinion,^ or who had been the principal 
speaker ih favour of it, the consul, or whoever it was,^ passed over first, 
and those who agreed with him foUowed.^^ Those who differed went to 
a different part ^ house ; and into wliatever part most of the senators 
went, the consul said of it, " This seems to be the majority ."^^ Then a 
decree of fhe senate was made according to their opinion,^^ and the names 
of those who had been most keen for the decree, were usually prefixed to 
it, which were called auctoritates perscripttB vel prascripta, because 
they stayed to see the decree made out.^^ Senatus consultum ea per scrip- 
Hone est J of that form, to that effect. 

Anciently the letter T was subscribed, if the tribunes did not give their 
negative ; for at first the tribunes were not admitted into the senate, but 
sat before the senate-house on benches, till the decrees of the senate were 
brought to them for their approbation or rejection.^^ This, however, was 
the case only for a very short time ; for A. U. 610, we find Canuleius, one 
of their number, speaking in the senate, and Dionysius says they were 
admitted soon after their institution.^^ 

When a decree of the senate was made, without any opinions being 
asked or given, the fathers were said, pedibus ferre sententiam ; and the 
decree was called senatus consultum per discessionem." But when 
the opinions of the senators were asked, it was simply called senatus 
CONSULTUM.^^ Although it was then also made per discessionem ; and if 
the senate was unanimous, the discessio was said to be made sine ulla 
varietate. If the contrary, in magna varietate sententiarum,^^ 

In decreeing a supplication to any general, the opinions of the senators 
were always asked ; hence Cicero blames Antony for omitting this, in the 
case of Lepidus.20 Before the vote was put,2i and while the debate was 
going on, the members used to take their seats near that person whose 

1 qui hoc censetis, iUuc 7 Hist. Nat. vii. 43. s. tnr. 17 A. GeU. xiv. 7. Cic. 

transite, qui alia omnia, 45. 13 Plin. Ep. ii. 13. Cic. PhiL iii. 9. Suet. Tib. 

in hanc purtem. 8 qui sententiam sena- Or. iii. 3. 31. 

S Plin. Ep. viil. 14. tui prsestitisset, Cic. In 13 sciibendo adfaeront. 18 Cic. in. Pis. 8. 

3 Cic. Fam. i. 2. viii. Pis. 33. . i. e. senatus consulti 19 Cic. pro Sezt. 84. 
IS. X. 13. 9 princeps vel auctor coniiciendi testes erant. SO Pliil. iii. 9. 

4 ominis causa* Fest. sententis, Ov. Pont. ii. 14 Cic. Fam. v. 3. 31 ante di^cessianem 

5 Fest. A. GeU. ill. 18. 3. 31. 15 Val. Max. ii. 7. ftctam. 
Cic. ad Att. i. 19, 30. 10 Plin. Epi ii. 11. 16 Liv. iv. 1. Diony.vU, 

A A. Cell. iii. 18. 11 baec pars major Tide- 49. 
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opinion they approved, and the opinion of him who Was joined by the 
greatest number, was called sententia maxime freqvens.^ . 

Sometimes the consul broasht from home in writing the decree which 
he wished to be passed; and we senate readily agreed to it.' 
Wheo secrecy Was necestary, (he clerks and other attendants were 
/ not admitted ; but what passed was written out by some of the senators.^ 
( A decree made in this manner was called tacitum Some think the 
\jstnatore8 pedant were then likewise excluded.^ 

/ Julius Ceesari when consul, appointed that what was done in the senate, 
1 should be published, which also seems to have befen done formerly.* But 
; this was prohibited by Augustus.'^ An account of their proceedings, how- 
\ ever, w«s always made out ; and under the sucQeeding emperors we find 
some senator chosen for this purpose.* 

/ Public registers* were also kept of what was done in the assemblies of 
the people, and courts of justice ; also of births and fonends, of marria- 
ges and divorces, &c., which served as a fund of information for histo- 
risQS ; hence jdiurna urbis acta,^* acta populi,*^* acta S»ublica,^* ur- 
BANA, usually called by the simple nkme acta.^' 

Senatus consultum and decretum are' used promiscuously toiienote 
wluit the senate decreed but they were also distinguished' as a genus 
and species, decretum being sometimes put for a part of the SCi^Js, as 
when a province, an honour, or a supplication was decreed to any one.^* 
Decretum is likewise applied to others besides the senate ; as, decreta 
eonsulum , augumm, pontificum, decurionum, C<B8aris, priticipis, judiciSf Ac, 
so likewise consults, but more rarely ; as, cqnsulta sapientum, the maxims 
or opinions, consulta belli, determinations, Gracchi}^ 

In writing a decree of the senate, the time and place were put firsts 
then the names of those who were present at the engrossing of it ; after 
that the motion, with the name of the magistrate who proposed it ; to all 
which was subjoined what the senate decreed. Thus, senatus consulti 
auctoritas, pridie kal. octob. in jede apollinis, scribendo adfve- 
runt, l. domitius, <&c. quod m. marcellus cos. verba fecit de pro- 

VINCIIS C0N8ULARIBU8, DE EA RE ITA CENSUIT, V, CENSUERUNT, UTl, dicc." 

Hence we read, de ea re senatus consultus ita censuit, decrevit ; 

also PLACERE SENATUI ; SENATUM VELLE ET JEQUUM CENSERE ; SENATUM 
EXISTIMARE, ARBITRARI, ET JUDICARE ; VIDERI SENATUI.^* 

If the tribunes interposed, it was thus marked at the end ; huic senatus 
coNsuLTo intercessit c. ccelius, c. pansa, trib. pleb. Sometimes the 
tribunes did n6t actuaUy inteipose, but required some time to consider of 
h, and thus the matter was delayed.^* 

When the senate ordered any thing to be done, these words were com- 
monly added, primo auoauE tempore, as soon as. possible. When they 
praised the actions of anv^'^rsons, they decreed, eos recte, atque or- 
DiNE VIDERI FBCissE, if the coutrsry, eos contra rehpublicam fecisse 

VIDERI.^ 



1 Plin. Ep. Till. 14. li. 7 Suet. Aug. 88. Suet. Tib. y- PUn. Ep. iv. S5. Tii. S4. 

11. 8 Actis vef comments vii. St. 17 Cic. Fam. viU. 8 

-S Cic. PhU. i. 1. xiis senatua conficien- IS Id. ix. 15. Cic. Fam. 18 CiQ. Liv. Sail. 4kCr 

5 Cic. pro SnU. 14. dia. Tac. Ann. v. 4. xii/ 8. Plin. rii. 54. passim. 

4 CapitoUn.Oordian. IS. 9 acta, i. e. tabutoval 14 Cic.Llv.et Satt.pas- 19 Cic. ibid, pro Sot. M. 

6 from Valer. Max. IL S. commentarii. sim. so consulta et da- SO Li?, ftam^ 
t Dimna Acta. Suet. 10 Tac Ann. xiii. SI. creta patruqi, Hor* 

Jul. SO. Cic. pro S«1L 11 Suet. Jul. 90. 15 Feai 

14. ItTac. Ann. zil. SI. 18 CIc I.68v.i.S4. WL 
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Orders were given to tbe consuls,^ not in an absolute manner, but with 
some exception; si videretuR)8I e republica, esse ducerent, quod 

COMMODO REIPUBLICiE FIERI POSSET, TIT CONSULES ALTER, AMBOVE, SI £18 

viDEATUR^ AD BELLUH PROFiciscERENTUR.^ When the consuls Obeyed 
the orders of the s«>nate, they were said esse vel fork in patrum potes- 
TATE ; and the senators, when they comjAied widi the desires of the peo- 
ple, ESSE IN. fOPULl FOTE8TATE.3 

When the senate asked any thing from the tribunes, the -form was, sena- 

TUS XS^NSUIT, ¥T CUM TRIBUNIS AGERETUR.* , ' ^ 

The decrees of the senate, when written out, were laid up in the trea; 'i 
sury,^ where also the laws and other writings pertaining to the republic 
were kept^ Anciently they were kept by the aediles in th^ tsniiple of : 
Ceres.* The place wh§re the public records were kept was called ta- 
lULARiuir. The decrees of the senate concerning the honours conferred 
on Cnsar were inscribed in golden letters on columns of silver J Several 
decrees of the senate still exist, engraven on tables of brass ; .particularly \ 
that recorded, I4V. xxxix. 19. ' ' ' ^ 

The decrees of the senate, when not carried to the treasury, were 
reckoned invalid.^ Hence it was ordained, under Tiberius, that the de- 
crees of the «eiiate, especially concerning the capital punishment of any 
one, should not be carried to the treasury before the« tenth day, that the ; 
emperor, if absent from the city, might have an opportunity of consider^ 
ing them, and, if he thought proper, of mitigating them.^ 

Before the year of the city 306, the decrees of the senate were sup- 
pressed or altered at the pleasure of the consuls. Cicero accuses Antony 
of forging decrees.^® 

Decrees of the senate were rarely reversed. While a question was 
under debate,^^ every one was at freedom to express his dissent but 
when it was once determined,^^ it was looked upon as the common con- 
cern of each member to support the opinion of the majority.^^ . 

After ^very thing was finished, the magistrates presiding dismissed the 
senate by a set form : non amplius vos moramur, p. c. or, nemo vos te- 
net; NIHIL vos moramur; consul, citatis nominibus, et peracta 

DICES6I0NE, MITTIT SBNATUM.^^ 



The power of the senate was diiBferent at different times. Under the 
regal government, the senate deliberated upon such public affairs as the 
king proposed to iheoi ; and the kings were said to act according to their 
counsel,^^ as the consuls did afterwards according to their decrce.^^ 

Tarquin the Proud dropped the custom handed down from his predeces- 
sors, of consulting the senate about every thing; banished or put to death 
the chief men of that order, and chose no others in their room.^^ But this 
king was expelled from the thnme for &is tyranny, and the regal govern- 
ment abolished, A. U. 243. 

After this the power of the senate was raised to the highesl. Every 
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thing was done by its authority: The magistrates were in a manner only 
its ministers ;^ no law could be passed, nor assembly of the people held, 
without their consent.^ But when the patricians began to abuse their 
power, and to exercise cruelties on the plebeians, especially after the 
death of Tarquin, A. U. 257, the multitude took arms in their own defence, 
made a secession from the city, seized on Mons Sacer, and created tri- 
bunes for themselves, who attacked, the authority of the senate, and in 
process of time greatly diminished it by various means ; first, by the intro- 
duction of the coniitia tributa, and the exclusion of the patricians from 
them ;^ then, by a law, made by Prsetorius the iribune, that the plebeian 
magistrates should be created at the eomitia tributa ;^ afterwards, by a 
law passed at the eomitia centuriata, by the consuls Horatius and Valerius, 
that the laws passed at the eomitia tributa should i^so-bind the patricians ;^ 
and lastly, by the law of Publilius the dictator, A. U. 414, and of Mcenius 
the tribune, A. U. 467,* that before the people gave then: votes, the fa- 
thers should authorise whatever the people should determine at the eomi- 
tia centuriata J Whereas,* formerly, whatever the people ordered was not 
ratified unless the senators confirmed it.^ But the power of the senate 
was most of all abridged by the right of the tribunes to render the decrees 
of the senate of no effect by their negative.^ Still; however, the authority 
of the senate continued to be very great ; for as power and- majesty pro- 
perly belonged to the people, so did authority, splendour) and dignity to 
the senate. 

The senatorian order is called by Cicero, ordo amplissimus et sanc- 
tissimus ; summum populi Romani, populorumque et gentium omnium ac 
regum consilium. and the senate-house, templum sanetitatis, ampli- 
tudinis, mentis consilii publici, caput urbis, ara sociorum, portus omnium 
gentium," ^c.^^ Hence, senators in foreign countries were treated with 
Sie highest respect and as they were not allowed to leave Italy with- 
out permission, unless to Sicily and Gallia Narbonensis,^^ when they had 
occasion to travel abroad, they usually obtained the privilege of a firee 
legation, as it was usually called,^^ which gave them a right to be treated 
every where with the honours of an ambassador. In the provinces they 
had lictors to attend them ; and if they had any lawsuit there, they might 
require that it should be remitted to Rome.^^ The advantages of honour 
and respect were the only compensation which senators received for their 
attention to public affairs.^' 

Although the supreme power at Rome belonged, to the people, yet they 
seldom enacted any thing without the authority of the senate. In au 
weighty affairs, the method usually observed was, that the senate should 
first deliberate and decree, and then the people order.^® But there were 
many things of great importance, which the. senate always determined 
itself, unless when they were brought before the people by the interces- 
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sions ojf the tribunes. This right the senate seems to have had, not 
from any express law, but by the custom of their ancestors.^ 

1. The senate assumed to themselves the guardianship of the public 
religion ; so that no new god could be introduced, nor altar erected, nor 
the sibylline books consulted, without their order.^ 2. The senate had 
the direction of the treasury, and distributed the public money at plea- 
sure.^ They appointed stipends to their generals and officers, and pro- 
visions and clothing to their armies.^ 3. They settled the provinces, 
which were annually assigned to the consuls and praetors, and when it 
seemed fit they prolonged their .command.^ 4. They nominated out of 
their own body all ambassadors sent from Rome,^ and gave to foreign am- 
bassadors what answers they thought proper.^ 5. They decreed all pub- 
lic thanksgivings for victories obtained ; and conferred the honour of an 
ovation or triumph, with the title of imperator, on their victorious gene- 
rals.^ 6. They could decree the title of kmg to any prince whom they 
pleased, and declare any one an enemy by a vote.^ 7. They inquired into 
public crimes or treasons, either in Rome or the other parts of Italy, and 
heard and determined all disputes among the allied and dependent cities.^® 

8. They exercised a power, not only of interpreting the laws, but of ab- 
solving men from the obligation of them, and even of abrogating them.^^ 

9. They could postpone the assemblies of the people, and prescribe a 
ch&nge. of habit to the city in cases of any imminent danger or calamity.^^ 

But (he power of the senate was chiefly conspicuous in civil dissensions 
or dangerous tumults within the city, in which that solenm decree used 
to be passed, " That the consuls should take care that the republic should 
receive no harm."^^ By which decree an absolute power was granted to 
the consuls,' to punish and put to death whom they pleased, without a trial ; 
to raise forces, and carry on war without the order of the people. ^'^ This 
decree was called ultimum or extremuh, and " forma SCti ultimae ne- 
cessitatis."^^ By it the republic was said to be intrusted to the consuls. 
Sometimes the other magistrates were added.^'^ Sometimes only one of 
the consuls is named, as in the commotion raised by C. Gracchus, ut L. 
Opimius consul videret," &c. because his colleague Q. Fabius Maximus 
was absent.^^ 

Although the decrees of the senate had not properly the force of laws, 
and took place chiefly in those matters which were not provided for by 
the laws ; yet they were understood always to have a binding force, and 
were therefore obeyed by all orders. The consuls themselves were oblig- 
ed to submit to them.^^ They could be annulled or cancelled only by 
the senate itself.^^ Their force, however, in certain things was but tem- 
porary ; and the magistrates sometimes alleged, that they were binding 
but for one yedi,^^ In the last age of the republic, the authority of the 
senate was little regarded by the leading men and their creatures, who, 
by means of bribery, obtained from a corrupted populace what they de- 
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^ sired, in spite of the senate.^ Thus Cesar, by the Vatinian law, obtain* 
ed the province of Cisalpine Ganl and lUyricum, for five years, from tlis 
people ; and soon after Gallia Comata or Ulterior, from the senate ; the 
fathers being afraid that, if they refused it, the people would grant him 
that too.^ But this corruption and contempt of the senate at last termi- 
nated in the total sdbversion of public liberty. 

Cicero imagined, that in his consulship, he had established the authority 
of the senate on a solid basis, by uniting it with the equestrian order ; thus 
constituting what he calls optima respublica ; and ascribes the rain of 
the republic to that coalition not being preserved.^ But it was soon after 
broken,^ by the senate refusing to release the equites from a disadvan- 
tageous contract concerning the Asiatic revenues,^- which gave Cesar, 
when consul, an opportunity of obliging that order, by granting their re- 
quest, as he had formerly obliged the pcmulace by an agrarian law, and 
tiitts of artfully employing the wealth of the republic to enslave it.* See 
LEOES JVLiM. The senate and equites had been formerly united,^ and 
were afterwards disjoined from similar motives. See leges ssmpronis, 
dejudkiis* 

Augustus, when he became master of the empire, retained the forms of 
the ancient republic, and the same names of the magistrates ; but left no- 
thing of the ancient virtue and liberty.* While he pretended always te 
act by the authority of the senate, he artfully drew every thing tolimself. 

Tiberius apparently increased the power of the senate, by transferrinfr 
the right of creating magistrates and enacting laws from the comitia to the 
senate.^ In Consequence of which, the decrees of the senate obtained the 
force of laws, and were more frequently puUished* But this was only a 
shadow of power. For the senators in giving their opinions depended en- 
tirely on the will of the prinee ; and it was necessary that their deerees 
should be confirmed by him. An oration of the emperor was usually pre^ 
fixed to them, which was not always delivered by himself, but was nsimily 
read by one of the qnestors, who were called candidati.^* Hence what 
was i^peinted by the decrees of the senate was said to be oratimM prm^ 
€ipis e&Htim; and these orations are sometimes put for the decrees m the 
senate. To such a height did the flattery of the senators jNroeeed, that 
they used to receive these speeches with bud acclamations, and never 
failed to assent to them; which they commonly did by crying out omnes, 
omnes-^^ 

The messages of the emperors to the senate were called bpistolje or 
LiBELLi ; because they were folded in the foim of a letter or little book. 
J. Cesar is said to have first introduced these hbelU, which afterwards 
came to be used almost on every occasion.^' 

But the custom of referring every thing to the senate^' was only eb^ 
served till the Romans became habituated to slavery. After this, the em- 
perors gradually began to order what they Uwught proper, without con- 
sulting the senate ; to abrogate old laws and introduce new ones and, 
in short, to determine every thing according to their own {Measure ; by 
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their answeis to the applications or petitions presented to them ;^ by their 
mandates and laws,^ <&c. Vespasian appears to have been the first who 
made use of these rescripts and edicts. They became more frequent un- 
der Hadrian : from which time the decrees of the senate concerning pri- 
vate right began to be more rare ; and at length unde^ Caracalla were en- 
tirely discontinued. 

Tiie constitutions of the emperors about punishing or rewarding indivi- 
duals, which were not to serve as precedents, were called privileoia.^ 
This wi»rd anciently used to be taken in a bad sense ; for a private law about 
inflicting an extraordinary punishment on a certain person without a trial, 
as the law of Ciodius against Cicero, which Cicero says was forbidden 
hy the sacred laws and those of the twelve tables.^ The rights or advan- 
tages^ granted to a certain condition or class of meh, used also to be called 
PRiviLEoiA ;® as the privileges of soldiers, parents, pupils, creditors, &c. 

The various laws and decrees of the senate, whereby supreme power 
was conferred on Augustus, and which used to be repeated to the suc- 
ceeding emperors upon their accession to the empire,^ when taken toge- 
Iher, are called the Royal law, probably in allusion to the law by which 
supreme power was granted to Romulus.^ / 

THE EQUITES, 

The equites at first did not form a distinct order in the state. When 
Romulus divided the people into three tribes, he chose from each tribe 100 
young men, the most distinguished for their rank, their wealth, and other 
accomplishments, who should serve on horseback, and whose assistance 
he might use for guarding his person. These 300 horsemen were called 
CELEREs,^ and divided into three centuries, which were distinguished by 
the same names with the three tribes : namely, ramnenses, tatienses, 
and LucEREs. 

The number of the equites was afterwards increased, first by Tullus 
Hostilius, who chose 300 from the Albans then by Tarquinius Priscus, 
who doubled their number retaining the number and names of the cen- 
turies; only those who were added were called Ramnenses^ Tatienses, 
Luceres, posteriores. But as Livy says there were now 1800 in the three 
centuries, Tarquin seems to have done more than double them.^^ 

Servius Tullius made eighteen centuries of equites ; he chose twelve 
new centuries from the chief men of the state, and made six others out of 
the three instituted by Romulus. Ten thousand pounds of brass were 
given to each of them to purchase horses ; and a tax was laid on widows, 
who were exempt from other contributions, for maintaining their horses.^^ 
Hence the origin of the equestrian order, which was of the greatest utility 
in the state, as an intermediate bond between the patricians and ple- 
beians. 
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among them :fi the public expense, fire bushels monthly to each man^^ 
Their principal business was to attend on the tribunes and popular magis* 
trates in their assemblies ; hence they were called turba forensis,^ and 
from their venality and corruption, operje conductje rel merceTusrUf in 
allusion to mercenary workmen,^ operue conductorum,^ multitudo 

CONDUCTA,* CONCIONES CONDUCTuB,® CONCIONALIS HIRUDO Orom, ttMerm 

a/t. jejuna flebecula,^ vmx et sordes ^urbis,^ urbana et perdita 

PLEBS.® 

Cicero often opposes the populace^* to the principal nobility J ^ There 
were leading men among the populace,^^ kept in pay by the seditious m»- 
gistrates, who used for hire to stimulate them to the most daring outrages.^ 
The turbulence of the common people of Rome, the natural i^ect of idle^ 
ness and unbounded licentiousness, is justly reckoned among the chief 
causes of the ruin of the republic. Trade and manufactures belhig con* 
sidered as servile employments,^^ they had no encouragement to inwtry ; 
and the numerous spectacles which were exhibited, pairticularly thenows 
of gladiators, served to increase their natural ferocity. Hence they were 
always ready to join in any conspiracy against the state.^^ 

"\ 

\ 

OTHER DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE, 

I. patrons and clients; NOBILES, NOVI, and lONOBlLES; OPTIMATESV 

AND POPULARES. 

That the patricians and plebeians might be connected together by the 
strictest bonds, Romulus ordained that every plebeian should choose from 
the patricians any one he pleased as his patron or protector, whose cli- 
ent he was called.^^ It was the part of the patron to advise and to defend 
his client, to assist him with his interest and substance ; in short to do eve- 
ry thing for him that a parent uses to do for his children. The client was 
obliged to pay all kind of respect to his patron, and to serve him with hier 
life and fortune in any extremity.^^ 

It was unlawful for patrons and clients to accuse or bear witness against 
each other ; and whoever was found to have acted otherwise, might be 
slain by any one with impunity, as a victim devoted to Pluto and the in- 
fernal gods. Hence both patrons and clients vied with one another in fide- 
lity and observance, and for more than 600 years we find no dissensions 
among them.^^ Virgil joins to the crime of beating one's parent that of 
defrauding a client.^^ It was esteemed highly honourable for a patrician 
to have numerous clients, both hereditary, and acquired by his own 
merit.2o 

In after times, even cities and whole nations were under the protection 
of illustrious Roman families ; as the Sicilians under the patronage of the 
Marcelli,^^ Cyprus and Cappadoeia under that of Cato,^ the Ailobroges 
under the patronage of the Fabii,^^ the Bononienses, of the Antonii,^ Lace* 
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dnmon, of the Claadii.^ Thus the people of Pnteoli chose Cassius 
and the Bmti for their patrons,^ Capua chose Cicero.^ This, however, 
seems to have taken place also at an early periods 

Those whose ancestors or themselves had home any curule magistracy, 
that is, had been consul, prsDtor, censor, or cunde sdile, were called no- 
BiLBs, and had the right of making images of themselves, which were kept 
with great care by their posterity, and carried before them at funerals.^ . 

These images were nothing ehe but the busts or the effigies of persons 
down to the shoulders, made of wax and painted ; which they used to 
place in the courts of their houses,* enclosed ia wooden cases, and seem 
not to have brought them out, except on solemn occasions J There were 
titles or inscriptions written below them, pointing out the honours they had 
enjoyed, and the exploits they had performed.* Hence imagines is often 
put for nohilitasf and ctrm for inuj^nes^^ Anciently this right of images 
was peculiar to the patricians ; but afterwards the plebeians also acquired 
it, when admitted to curule offices. 

Those who were the first of their family that had raised themselves to 
any curule office, were called homines novi, new men of upstarts. Hence 
Cicero calls himself lumo per se eognitusM 

Those who had no images of their own or of their ancestors, were called 

lONOBILES. 

Those who favoured the interests of the senate, were called optimates,^^ 
and sometimes proceres or principes ; those who studied to gain the favour 
of the multitude, were called populares, of whatever order they were.^^ 
This was a division of factions, and not of rank or dignity.^^ The contests 
betwixt these two parties excited the greatest commotions in the state, 
which finally terminated in the extinction of liberty. 

f II. GENTES 4ND FAMILIJE ; NAMES OF THE ROMANS ; IN6ENUI AND 
LIBERTINI, &C. 

The Romans were divided into various clans, (oentes), and each gens 
into several families.^* Thus in the gens Cornelia were the families of 
the Scipiones, Lentuli, Cethegi, Dolabellte, Cinns, Syllse, Slc. Those of 
the same gens were called gentiles, and those of the same family agna- 
Ti.^* But relations by the father's side were also called agnati, fb distin- 
guish them from eognati, relations only by the mother's side. An agnatus 
might also be called eognatus, but not the contrary. Thus patruus, the 
father's brother, was both an agnatus and cognatus : but avunculus, the 
mother's brother, was only a eognatusP 

Anciently patricians only were said to have a gens.^* Hence^^ some 
patricians were said to be majorum gentium, and others minorum gentium. 
But when the plebeians obtained the right of intermarriage with the patri- 
cians, and access to the honours of the state, they likewise received the 
rights of gentes, which rights were then said to be confounded by these 
innovations.^ Hence, however, some gentes were patrician, and others 
plebeian ; and sometimes in the same gens there were some families of 
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patrician rank, and others of plebeian. Hence also sine gente, for libertu 
nus et non generosus, ignobly born.^ 

To mark the different gentes and familisB, and to distinguish the indiyi- 
duals of the same family, the Romans, at least the more noble of them, had 
commonly three names, the pranomen, notnen, and cognomen.^ 

The PRANOMEN was put first, and marked the individual. It was com- 
monly written with one letter ; as, A. for Aulus ; C. Caius ; D. Decimus ; 
K. Kffiso ; L. Lucius ; M. Marcus ; M'. Manius ; N. Numerius ; P. Pub- 
iius ; Q. Quintas ; T. Titus ; sometimes with two letters, as, Ap. Appius ; 
Cn. Cneius ; Sp. Spurius ; Ti. Tiberius ; and sometimes with three, as, 
Mam. Mamercus ; Ser. Servius ; Sex. Sextus. 

The NOMBN was put after the praenomen, and marked the gens and com- 
monly ended in -ius ; as, Cornelius, Fabius, Tullius, Julius, Octavius, &c. 
The COGNOMEN was put last, and marked the famiiia ; as, Cicero, Cesar, 
&c. Thus, in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the pr»nomen ; Corne- 
lius, the nomen ; and Scipio, the cognomen. 

Some gentes seem to have had no surname ; as the Marian ; thus, C. 
Marius, Q. Sertorius, L. Mummius.^ Gens and famiiia seem sometimes to 
be put the one for the other : thus, Fabia gens, v. famiiia,^ 

Sometimes there was also a fourth name, called the agnomen or cogno- 
men, added from some illustrious action or remarkable event. Thus Scipio 
was named Africanus, from the conquest of Carthage and Africa. On a 
similar account his brother Lucius Cornelius Scipio was named Asiaticus. 
So Quintus Fabius Maximus was called Cunctator, from his checking the 
impetuosity of Hannibal by declining battle. We find likewise a second 
agnomen, or cognomen, added ; thus, the latter Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus is called iEmilianus, because he was the son of L. ^milius 
Paulus, and adopted by the son of the great Scipio, who had no male 
children of his own. But he is commonly called by authors Africanus 
Minor, to distinguish him from the former Scipio Africanus. 

The Romans at first seem to have had but one name, as, Romulus, Re- 
mus, &c., or two ; as, Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius, Ancus Martins, 
Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, Sextus Tarquinius. But when they 
were divided into tribes or clans and families,^ they began commonly to 
have three ; as, L. Junius Brutus, M. Valerius Poplicola, &c. 

The three names, however, were not always used ; commonly two, and 
sometimes only one, namely, the surname.® But in speaking to any one, 
the praenomen was generally used, as being peculiar to citizens ; for slaves 
had no praenomen. Hence, gaudent prmnomine molles auriculaJ 

The surnames were derived from various circumstances ; either from 
some quality of the mind, as, Cato from wisdom, i. e. catusy wise ;^ or from 
the habit of the body, as, Calvus, Crassus, Macer, &c. ; or from cultivat- 
ing particular fruits, as, Lentulus, Piso, Cicero, &c. Certain surnames 
sometimes gave occasion to jests and witty allusions ; thus, Asina ;^ so, 
Serranus Calatinus hence also in a difierent sense Virgil says, vel te suU 
coy Serracne, serentem,^^ for Q. Cincinnatus was called serranus, because 
the ambassadors from the senate found him sowing, when they brought him 
notice that he was made dictator.^^ 
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The prsenomen used to be given to boys, on the 9th day, which wa» 
called dies lustricus, or the day of purification, when certain religious ce- ^ 
remonies were performed.^ The eldest son of the family uBoally got th& ' 
prsenomen of his father ; the rest were named from their uncles or other 
relations. 

When there was only one daughter in a family, she used to be called 
from the name of the gens ; thus, Tullia, the daughter of Cicero ; Julia, 
the daughter of Caesar ; Octavia, the sister of Augistus, &c. ; and they 
retained the same name after they were married. When there were two 
daughters, the one was called Major, and the other Minor ; thus, Cornelia 
Major, Cornelia Minor. If there were more than two, they were distin- 
guished by their number ; thus, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, Quarta, Quiiita, 
&C.2 or more softly, TertuUa, Quartilla, Quintilla, &c.3 Women seem 
anciently to have also had praenomens, which were marked with in- 
verted letters'; thus, for Caia, 1 for Lucia, &c. 

During the flourishing state of the republic, the names of the gentes, 
and surnames of the familiae, always remained fixed and certain. They 
were common to all the children of a family, and descended to their poste- 
rity. But afler the subversion of liberty they were changed and con- 
founded. 

Those were called liberi, free, who had the power of doing what they 
pleased. Those who were bom of parents who had been always free, 
were called ingenui. Slaves made free were called liberti and libbr- 
TiNi. They were called liberti in relation to their masters, and libertini 
in relation to freebom citizens ; thus, lihertus meus, liberiw Cmsaris, and 
not libertinus ; but libertinus komo, i. e. non ingemms. Servus cum manu 
mittitur,fit libertinus,* (non lihertus.) 

Some think that libertini were the sons of the liberti, from Suetonius, 
who says that they were thus called anciently ;^ but this distinction never 
occurs in the classics. On the contrary, we find both words applied to 
the same person in writers who flourished in different ages.^ Those whom 
Cicero calles libertini, Livy makes qui servitutem servissent*'' Hence Se- 
neca often contrasts servi et liberi, ingenui et UberHni.^ 

SLAVES. 

Men became slaves among the Romans, by being taken in war, by sale, 
by way of punishment, or by being bom in a state of servitude.^ 

1. Those enemies who voluntarily laid down their arms and surrendereJ 
themselves, retained the rights of freedom, and were called dedititii.^® 
But those taken in the field, or in the storming of cities, were sold by auc- 
tion (sub corona, as it was termed,^ ^ because they wore a crown when sold;, 
or sub hasta, because a spear was set up where the crier or auctioneer 
stood). They were called servi,^^ mancipia.^^ 

2. There was a continual market for slaves at Rome. Those who dealt 
in that trade brought them thither from various countries. The seller was 
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boundL to promhe for the soundness of his slaves, and not to conceal their 
fauHs.^ Hence they were commonly exposed to sale^ naked ; and they 
carried a scroll hanging at their necks, on which their good and had qua- 
lities were specified.^ If the seller gave a false accoimt, he was boond 
to make up the loss, or in some cases to take back the fdave> Those 
whom the seller would not warrant,^ were sold with a kind of cap on their 
head® 

Those brought from beyond seas had their feet whitened with chalk,^ 
and their ears bored.^ Sometimes slaves were sold on that condition, 
that if they did not please they should be returned within a limited time.' 
Foreign slaves, when first brought to the city, were called v£nales, or ser- 
VI Novicii slaves who had served long, and hence were become artful, 
veteratores.^^ 

It was not lawful for free-born citizens among the Romans, as among 
other nations, to sell themselves for slaves, much less was it allowed any 
other person to sell free men. But as this gave occasion to certain frauds, 
it was ordained by a decree of the senate, that those who allowed them- 
selves to be sold for the sake of sharing the price, should remain in sla- 
very. Fathers might, indeed, sell their children for slaves, but these did 
not on that account entirely lose the rights of citizens. For when freed 
from their slavery, they were held as ingenui, not Ubertini. The same was 
the case with insolvent debtors, who were given up as slaves to their 
creditors.^^ 

3. Criminals were often reduced to slavery, by way of punishment. 
Thus those who had neglected to get themselves enrolled in the censor's 
books, or refused to enlist,^^ had their goods confiscated, and, after being 
scourged, were sold beyond the Tiber.^^ Those condemned to the mines, 
or to fight With wild beasts, or to any extreme punishment, were first de- 
prived of liberty, and by a fiction of law, termed slaves of punishment^* 

4, The children of any female slave became the slaves of her master. 
There was no regular marriage among slaves, but their connection was call- 
ed coNTUBERNiUM, and themselves, contubemales. Those slaves who were 
bom in the house of their masters, were called vsjufiE, or vemaculi; henca 
lingua vemacula, v. -oris, one's mother tongue. These slaves were more 
petulant than others, because they were commonly more indulged.^® 

The whole company of slaves in one house, was called familia,^^ and 
the slaves, yamt'/tore^.^^ Hence ftmiluB philosophorum^ aecis sentential 
qum familiam dueit, honestum quod sit, id esse solum bonum ; the chief 
maxim of the Stoics ;^ Lucius famHiam duett, is the chief of the sect 
aecedit etiam, quod famiUam ducit, &c. is the chief ground of praise.^ 

The proprietor of slaves was called dominus ;^ whence this word was 
put for a tyrant.^ On this account Augustus and Tiberius refused the 
name.^ 

1 Hor. Sat. ii. S. S89. Off. Ui. S4. Flant. Most, sion of the Roman ter- Apul. Apol. 
9 piodacebantur. iU. S. US. Feat. ritoriea, Ed.— Cic. 18 Cic. CobI. S3. Plant 
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Slaves not only did all domestic services, but were likewise employed 
in various trades and manufactures. Such as had a genius for it, were 
sometimes instructed in literature and the liberal arts ;^ some of these were 
sold at a great price :^ hence arose a principal part of the immense wealth 
of Crassus.^ 

Slaves employed to accompany boys to and from school, were called 
PiEDAGOGi ; and the part of the house where those young slaves staid who 
were instructed in literature,* was called p^dagogium.^ 

Slaves were promoted according to their behaviour ; as, from being a 
drudge or mean slave in town,^ to be an overseer in the country^ 

The country farms of the wealthy Romans in later times were cultivat- 
ed chiefly by slaves.^ But there were also free men who wrought for hire 
as among us.^ 

Among the Romans, masters had an absolute power over their slaves. 
They might scourge or put them to death at pleasure. This right was ex- 
ercised with so great cruelty, especially in the corrupt ages of the republic, 
that laws were made at different times to restrain it. The lash was the 
common punishment ; but for certain crimes they used to be branded in the 
forehead, and sometimes were forced to carry a piece of wood round tkeir 
necks wherever they went, which was called furca ; and whoever had 
been subjected to this punishment was ever afterwards called furcifer.^^ 
A slave that had been often beaten, was called mastigia, or verbero.^^ 
A slave who had been branded was called stigmatias, v. -icus,^^ inscrip- 
tus,^^ liter atus}^ Slaves also by way of punishment were often shut up in 
a work-house, or bridewell,^^ where they were obliged to turn a mill for 
grinding com." Persons employed to apprehend and bring back^® slaves 
who fled from their masters (fugitivi,)i® were called fugitivarii.^o 

When slaves were beaten, they used to be suspended with a weight 
tied to their feet, that they might not move them.^i To deter slaves from 
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1 artibus ingenuis, li- 
berahbus, v. honestis, 
Cic. Hor. Ep. ii. 2. 7. 

2 Plin. vii. 39. s. 40. 
Sen. Ep. 27. Suet. Jul. 
47. Cic. Rose. Com. 
10. 

3 Slaves seem to have 
been, generally, let out 
under contracts be- 
tween their owner and . 
employer ; but they 
were sometimes allow- 
ed to find work for 
themselves, on condi- 
tion of their" bringing 
in, all or part of their 
^ins, to their master. 
The slave artisans of 
Crassus seem to have 
been managed in the 
former way, and this 
will more satisfactorily 
account for his wealth, 
than if we consider it . 
to have arisen from 
their sale^ as mentioned 
in the text,— his band 
of architects and ma- 
sons alone exceeded 
500.— Examples of the 
latter mode may be 
found in the cooks in 
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offending, a thong^ or a lash made of leather was commonly hung on the 
staircase but this was chiefly applied to younger slaves.^ 

Slaves when punished capitally were commonly crucified,^ but this 
punishment was prohibited under Constantine.^ If a master of a family 
was slain at his own house, and the murderer not discovered, all his do- 
mestic slaves were liable to be put to death. Hence we find no less 
than 400 in one family punished on this account.^ 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as things, and might be trans- 
ferred from one owner to another, like any other effects. Slaves could 
not appear as witnesses in a court of justice,'' nor make a will, nor in- 
herit anything f but gentle masters allowed them to make a kind of will ;^ 
nor could slaves serve as soldiers, unless first made free,^^ except in the 
time of Hannibal, when, after the battle of Cannae, 8000 slaves were 
armed without being freed.^^ These were called volones, because they 
enlisted voluntarily ; and afterwards* obtained their freedom for their bra- 
very.i2 

Slaves had a certain allowance granted them for their sustenance,^' 
commonly four or five pecks^'^ of grain a month, and five denarii, which 
was called their menstruum.^^ They likewise had a daily allowance 
and what they spared of this, or procured by any other means with their 
master's consent, was called their peculium. This money, with their 
master's permission, they laid out at interest, or purchased with it a slave 
for themselves, from whose labours they might make profit. Such a 
slave was called servi vicarius,^'' and constituted part of the peculium^ 
with which also slaves sometimes purchased their freedom. Cicero says, 
that sober and industrious slaves, at least such as became slaves from 
being captives in war, seldom remained in servitude above six years.^* 
At certain times slaves were obliged to make presents to their masters 
out of their poor savings.'® There was sometimes an agreement between 
the master and the slave, that when the slave should pay a certain sum, 
the master should be obliged to give him his liberty.^^ 

Although the state of slaves in point of right was the same, yet their 
condition in families was very different, according to the pleasure of their 
masters and their different employments. Some were treated with in- 
dulgence ; some served in chains, as janitors and door-keepers others 
were confined in work-houses below ground.^^ 

At certain times slaves were allowed the greatest freedom ; as at the 
feast of Saturn, in the month of December,23 when they were served at 
table by their masters,^* and on the Ides of August.^^ 



1 habena. 

3 in scalis, Hor. Ep. ii. 2. 
15. 

8 Schol. ibid. imDuberes 
habena vel ferula plec- 
tebantur, Ulp. D. i. 33. 
de sc. Silan. ■Some 
here join in scaliswith 
latuit, as Cic. Mil. 15. 
Phil. li. 9. 

4 Juv. vi. 219. Cic. Verr. 
V. 3. 64, Ac. 

5 Late in the empire, 
burning alive was em- 
ployed, amongst other 
barbarous means of 
satisfying the criminal 
code.— Blair, p. 60, and 
note 19.— For a full de- 
tail of the various 
modes of ponishing 



slaves, and instru- 
ments of torture used 
for extracting evidence 
from them, among the 
Romans, we refer to 
Blair's excellent work 
on Roman slavery, 
from which most of our 
notes on this subject 
have been drawn ; the 
inquisitive reader will 
there find that little 
new either in the in- 
strument or method of 
torture has been in- 
vented by the mo- 
dems.— En. 
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31 ostiarii; and so in tlie 
country, catenati coir 
tores, Flor. iii. 19. vinc- 
ti fossores, Luc. vii. 
402. hi, sc. qnta^Tom 
colunt, vel colom, vel 
servi sunt solnti ant 
vincti, Coliim.i.7. See 
post, tit. Agncultnre. 

S2 in ergastoHs subter- 
raneis. So Phn. vincti 
pedes, damnate mar 
nus, inscriptique vul- 
tus, arva exercent^ 
xviii. 3. colirura ab er- 
gistuUs pessimum eat, 
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The number of slaves in Rome and through Italy was immense.^ 
Some rich individuals are said to have had several thousands.^ Wars 
1^ . were sometimes excited by an insurrection of the slaves.^ 
1^ There were also public slaves, who were used for various public ser- 
^ vices,* and especially to attend on the magistrates. Their condition was 
much more tolerable than that of private slaves. They had yearly allow - 
^ ances^ granted them by the public.^ 

^ There were also persons attached to the soil ;^ concerning the state of 
whom writers are not agreed.^ 
Slaves anciently bore the praenomen of their master ; thus, Marcipores, 

^ Lucipores, Publipores.^ Afterwards they got various names, either from 
their country, or from other circumstances ; as, Syrus, Davus, Geta, Par- 

• meno, &c. in comic writers ; Tiro, Laurea, Dionysius, &c. in Cicero. 
But slaves are usually distinguished in the classics by their different em- 
ployments ; as, Medici, Chirurgi, Paedagogi, Graramatici, Scribae, Fabri, 
Coqui, <&c. 

Slaves were anciently freed by three ways, ccnsu, vindicta, et testa- 

1. Per CENSUM, when a slave, with his master's knowledge, or by his 
order, got his name inserted in the censor's roU.^^ 

2. Per viNDicTAM, when a master, going with his slave in his hand to 
the praetor or consul, and in the provinces, to the proconsul or proprae- 
tor, said, I desire that this man be free according to the custom of the 
Romans and the praetor, if he approved, putting a rod on the head of 
the slave,*' pronounced, " I say that this man is free after the manner of 
the Romans.'^ Whereupon the lictor or the master turning him round in 
a circle, (which was called vertigo,)^* and giving him a blow on the 
cheek,^* let him go,*® signifying that leave was granted him to go where he 
pleased. The rod with which the slave was struck, was called vindicta, 
ns some think, from Vindicius or Vindex, a slave of the Vitellii, who in- 
formed the senate concerning the conspiracy of the sons of Brutus and 
others, to restore the Tarquins, and who is said to have been first freed in 
this manner." 

3. Per TKSTAMENTUM, whcu a master gives his slaves their liberty by 
his will. If this was done in express words,*^ as, for example, davus 



1 Jav. Ui. 140. 

S Sen. Traaq. Amn. viii. 

3 Flor.iii.19,90. 

4Liv.i. 7. 

fi annoa. 

« PUn. Ep. z. 30. 40. 

7 adscriptitU vel glebae 
adscripti. 

8 Previously to the arri- 
val of the Lombards in 
Italy, we do mrt find 
more than three dis- 
tinct appellations for 
separate grades of the 
servile omdition. Ist, 
Serniy sMnwaMor «ervf- 
tia. slaves. 9d, Adserip- 
/tM't, or adicripti glebm, 
bondsmen fixed to the 
Kvul. Sd, CoUmif hus- 
uiiiidmen, or i$tqvilimij 
tbiuints, (called some- 
\nios origmarii, otori- 
finaUs^ originals, v^en 
'jorn in that class.) 
The first only were 



slaves.properly so call- 
ed; the second were 
of nearly the same ci- 
vil rank ; but, with re- 
gard to them, the pow- 
ers of the master were 
curtailed ; and they 
stood, therefore, in a 
situation preferable to 
that of other bonds- 
men : the last were free 
in stato, but were, to a 
certain extent, subject- 
ed to the owner of the 
land on which theywere 
bound to dwell; and 
thev wore, consequent- 
ly, in a kind of Uberty 
inferior to that enjoyed 
by other freemen, 
liierewere, also, two 
doscripti<nis of tempo- 
rary bondage : the one 
was that of slaves who 
were about to pass into 
ftmdom ; and the other 



was that of freemen 
who were obliged, for 
a time, to serve a par- 
ticular individual. Per- 
sons in the state of the 
former were called 
itatuliberi, or free in 
rank ; those in the si- 
tuation of the lattor 
were termed nen, or 
bound : under this deno- 
mination came debtors 
while in the hands of 
their creditors, before 
being adjudged to them, 
or sold : and also citi- 
zen-captives, who, be- 
ing ransomed from the 
otietny, could not repay 
the price of thoir re- 
demption, and wcro 
compellea to work it 
out, by acting, for a 
time, as servants to 
their purchasers. Blair, 
p. 50, 51.— £o. 
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13 hunc hominem libe- 

rum esse volo more vel 
jure Quiritium. 

13 Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 76. 

14 Pers. Sat. v. 75. 

15 alapa, Isid. ix. 4. 
whence, multo majons 
alapae mecum veneunt, 
liberty is sold, dec. 
Phffidr. ii, 5. 22. 

16 e manu emittebat. 

17 Liv. ii. 5. whence 
also perhaps vindicare 
in lil>crtatem, to free ; 
mulicr, mode quam 
vindicta redemit, a wo- 
man lately freed. Ov. 
A. iu. 615. 

18 verbis fliroctis- 
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ROMAX ANTIQUITIES- 



ofTending, a thong^ or a lash made of leather was c ■ 
staircase but this was chiefly applied to younger slit. 

Slaves when punished capitally were commonly i 
punishment was prohibited under Constantine.^ If a 
was slain at his own house, and the murderer not di^- 
mestic slaves were liable to be put to death. Hcii< 
than 400 in one family punished on this account.^ 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as thinL'>. • 
fcrred from one owner to another, like any other t: 
not appear as witnesses in a court of justice,'' nor r 
herit any thing ;** but gentle masters allowed them to : 
nor could slaves ser\'e as soldiers, unless first madr : 
time of Hannibal, when, after the battle of Canna\ 
armed without being freed.^^ These were called voi 
enlisted voluntarily ; and afterwards* obtained their fr; 
vcry.'2 

Slaves had a certain allowance granted them for 
commonly four or five pecks^* of grain a month, ai 
was called their menstruum^* They likewise ha'! 
and what they spared of this, or procured by any 
master's consent, was called their pecitliun. T1. 
master's permission, they laid out at interest, or pun 
for themselves, from whose labours they might n 
slave was called servi vicar lus," and constituted 
with which also slaves sometimes ptirchased their fi • 
that sober and industrious slaves, least such a.< 
being captives in war, seldom remained in serviiu 
At certain times slaves were obliged to make prc^ 
out of their poor savings.^® There was sometimes 
the master and the slave, that when the slave s1k»' 
the master should ))e obliged to give him his libcrt; 

Although the state of slaves in point of right \ 
condition in families was very different, accordin;^ 
masters and their difl"erent employments. Soni< 
dulgence ; some served in chains, as janitors :iii< 
were confined in work-houses below ground.** 

At certain times slaves were allowed the grc' 
feast of Saturn, in the month of December,*-' v 
table by their masters,^* and on the Ides of Augi 



1 halMiTin. 

9 in HCtUiM, I lor. Kp. il. 2. 
15. 

9 Srhol. Iblil. impii1)orQK 
hiibtfiia vol fdmln ulni*- 
tobaiitur, Dip. D. i. ^3. 
iltt 8('. Siliui. -Soinn 
iMFti join in uraliflwiUi 
liUnit, 08 Cic. Mil. 15. 
Phil. (l. tt. 

4 Juv.vi.aiO.Cic. Verr. 
V. 3. 04, Ac. 

6 Late In tho enipirv, 
burning allvu wan oin- 
ployed, amonRMt ollii'r 
Darunn>ui« niounH of 
•ati»fyniK tho rriininiil 
cmIo.— lllnir, p. (Ml. ntui 
noto 10.— For a full do- 
lall of tho vahoiu 
model of punuhing 



•lavi'M, und inatni- 
nientN of torturu UHod 
fur oxlnu:tlnK u viduncu 
from tliuin, among tho 
ilonianN, w» refer to 
lilair'i oxcollont work 
on Roman Hlavory, 
{tm\ which moat of our 
notoa on thla aubject 
havo been drawn ; the 
inqulHitive reader will 
thoro find tliat UtUo 
new eitliur in the in- 
Mtruniuntor method of 
turturo liaM been in- 
vented by tho mo- 
deriK.— Ed. 
A Tar. Ann. ziv. 43. 

7 Tit. Phonn. li. 63. 

8 Plin.Ep.viii. 10. iv. II. 
quiai tMtamenta fa- 



cero, Pliu. Ep 

10 Id. z. IB. »e 
JBn. iz. 547. 

11 Liv.nii.97 
IS Feat.Ltv.x. 

13 dimanaiuii. 

14 modii. 

13 Donat. Ter 
i.l.g. 8eii.E; 

10 dlarimn, }I 
14. 40. 

17 Hor.8iit.ii 
Ver.l. M. FI 
U.4.r. Mart. 

IH PhiLvili. r 

IB ex«0(|ii<"! 
ioauo unci: 
pviarliit. '1' 
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slaves, so that the master needed a person to tell him their names.* Au- 
gustus ordained by a law called j^lia Sentia, that no slave who had ever 
for the sake of a crime been bound, publicly whipt, tortured, or branded in 
the face, although freed by his master, should obtain the freedom of the 
city, but should always remain in the state of the dedititii, who were in- 
deed free, but could not aspire to the advantages of Roman citizens.^ 
The reason of this law may be gathered from Diony. iv. 24. 

Afterwards by the law called Junta Norhana, because it was passed in 
the consulship of L. Junius Norbanus, A. U. 771, those freed per episto- 
lam, inter amicos, or by the other less solemn methods, did not obtain the 
rights of Roman citizens, but of the Latins who were transplanted into 
colonies. Hence they were called latini juniani, or simply latini.^ 

Slaves when made free used to shave their heads in the temple of 
Feronia, and received a cap or hat, as a badge of liberty > They also were 
presented with a white robe and a ring by their master. They then as- 
sumed a praenomen, and prefixed the name of their patron to their own. 
Thus, Marcus Tullius Tiro, the freedman of Cicero. In allusion to which, 
Persius says, verterit hunc dominus ; momento turhinis eont marcus Dama.^ 
Hence, tanquam habeas tria nomina, for tanquam liber sis-^ So foreigners, 
when admitted into the freedom of the city, assumed the name of that per- 
son by whose favour they obtained it.' 

Patrons retained various rights over their freedmen. If the patron was 
reduced to poverty, the freedman was bound, in the same manner as a son, 
to support him, according to his abilities. And if a patron failed to support 
his freedman when poor, he was deprived of the rights of patronage. 

If a freedman died intestate, without heirs, the patron succeeded to his 
effects. 

Those freedmen who proved ungrateful to their patrons were condemned 
to the mines ;^ and the emperor Claudius, by a law, reduced them to their 
former slavery.^ 



OCCUPATIONS OF SLAVES.'® 



1.— RUSTIC SLAVES. 



Villicus, steward, overseer, or 

bailiff. 
Villica, wife of do. 
Subvillicus, under steward, 

&c. 

Agricola, cultivator or agricul- 
tural labourer. 
Fossor, digger. 

Sarritor vel Sartor, hoer or 
harrower. 

Occator, ditto, ditto, or clod- 
breaker. 

Runcator, weeder. 

Arator, ploughman or tiller. 

Jugarius, ditto, or ox-driver. 

Messor, reaper. 

Molitor, miller or grinder. 



Vinitor, vine-dresser. 

Vindemiator vel Vindemitor, 
vintager. 

Olivitor, dresser of olive trees. 

Capulator, spoon or ladle-man, 
(for oil.) 

Putator, pruner. 

Frondator, leaf-stripper. 

Foenisector vel Foeniseca, 
mower or hay-cutter. 

Servus ab hortorum cultura, 
gardener. 

Hortulanus, ditto. 

Olitor, herb-man or kitchen- 
gardener. 

Topiarius, hedge and tree clip- 
per. 

Viridiarius, lawn (or green 
walk) keeper. 



Saltuarius, forester, rather 
park-keeper or ranger. 

Salictarius, keeper of osier- 
grounds. 

Luparius, wolf-killer. 

Pastor, herdsmin of any de- 
scription. 

Ovilio vel Opilio, shepherd. 

Virvicarius, wether-herd. 

Tonsor ovium, sheep-shearer. 

Caprarius, goat-hera. 

Pecori prsefectus vel Pecoris 
magister, chief herdsman. 

Gustos armenti vel Pastor ar- 
mentorum, neat-herd. 

Superiumentarius, keeper of 
working cattle. 

Bubulcus vel Bubsequa, ox- 
driver or herdsman. 



1 nomenclator, xxxiii. 
1. s. 6. so Petronius 
Arbiter, 37. 117. 

2 Suet. Aug. 40. 

3 Plin. Ep. X. 105. 

4 Serv. Virg. ^n. viii. 
564. Liv. xlv. 44. hence 
ad pileum servum vo- 
care, for ad Ubertatem, 
Liv.ibid. 



5 Suppose his master 
whirl him round ; in 
the moment of his be- 
ing whirled round (lit. 
in one turn of atop), 
he issues forth Mar- 
cus Dama.>-Sat. v. 77. 

6 Juv. v. 120. 

7 Cic. Fam. xiii. 35, 36. 

8 ad lautomias. 



9 in servitutem, revo- 
cavit, Suet. Claud. 25. 
libertum, qui probatus 
fiierit patrono delato- 
res summisisse, qui de 
statu ejus facerent ei 
quffistionem, servum 
patroni esse jussit. L. 
5. Dig. de jure Patron. 

10 the following cata- 



logue of slaves, divided 
according to their oc- 
cupations, is extracted 
from Blair's valuable 
work on the State of 
Slavery amongst the 
Romans." Edin. 1833. 
—Ed. 
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ROHAN ANTIQUITIES. 



RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS, 



AND OF THE DIFFERENT INHABITANTS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

While Rome was but small and thinly inhabited, whoever fixed their 
abode in the city or Roman territory, obtained the rights of citizens. 



Porculator vel Porcarius, 

swine-herd. 
Subulcus, herd for young pigs. 
Oregarius, horse-herd. 

II.-RUSTIC, OR URBAN 
SLAVES, 

(According to circumstances.) 

Venator, hunter. 

Vestigator, game finder or 

tracker, sometimes of bees, 
indagator, ditto, or toil setter, 

sometimes of bees. 
Alator, game-driver or chaser. 
Auceps, fowler. 
Piscator vel Piscatui praepo- 

situs, fisherman, chief ditto. 
Agitator, driver, of various de- 
scriptions. 
Epiatates, superintendant 
Ergastulus vel Ergastularius, 

work-house master. 
Exactor operum, task master. 
Monitor, ditto. 
Lorarius, scourger. 
Servus fomacarius, furnace, 

oven, or kiln man. 
Gallinarius, hen or poultry 

keeper. 
Aviarius, aviary keeper. 
Curator vjel Pastor anserum, 

turdorum, &c. keeper or 

feeder of geese, thrushes, 

&c. 

Altiliarius vel Fartor, bird fat- 
tener or crammer. 

Mansuetarius vel Domitor, ta- 
mer, or breaker of wild ani- 
mals. 

Ursarius, bearward. 

Asinarius, ass keeper or dri- 
ver. 

Mulio, muleteer. 

Carrucarius, wain-driver. 

Bastemarius, driver of baster- 
na, (a sort of ear.) 

Cisiarius, ditto of cisium, (a 
sort of gig.) 

Junctor, yoker or groom. 

Equisio vel Equitius, Equo- 
rum magister vel custos, Ag- 
aso vel Strator, horse keep- 
er or groom. 

gervus a cura canis, dog or 
kennel keeper. 

Aquarius, water manager. 

Mmister fontanus, fountain 
man. 

Servus qui curabat sterquili- 
nia et latrinas, scavenger 
or manure collector. 



III.—URBAN SLAVES. 

L— HOUSEHOLD SLAVES. 

Coouus, cook. 

Archimagirus, chief ditto. 

Pulmentarius, pottage-maker. 

Salmentarius, pickler. 

Offarius, pastry cook. 

Dulciarius, confectioner. 

Lactarius, milk-dresser or dai- 
ryman. 

Pomarius, fruit-dresser. 

Placcntarius, cake-baker. 

Piitor vel Pinsor, baker. 

Panicoctaria, female ditto. 

Focarius, fire boy. 

Focaria, fire girl. 

Cellarius, pantry-keeper. 

Poenuiarius, store-keeper. 

Poenuiaria, female ditto. 

Condus, store-keeper or butler. 

Promus, butler or server of 
pantry and cellar. 

Procurator, caterer. 

MenssB prsepositus, table stew- 
ard. 

Obsonator, orderer of bill of 
fare. 

Servus tricliniaris vel Servus 
tricliniarius, banqueting- 
room slaves. 

Tricliniarcha vel Architricli- 
nius, chief of ditto. 

Lectistemiator, couch-spread- 
er. 

Mens8B detersor, table-wiper. 
Structor, arranger of dishes or 

ornamental confectioner. 
Caiator vel invitator, inviter. 
Vocator, ditto, or summoner, 

or announcer. 
Infertor, server. 
Gustator vel Prffigustator, 

taster. 

Scissor, vel Carptor, vel Chei- 
ronomontar, carver. 

Diribitor, distributor. 

Ministrator, server or waiter. 

Minister, ditto, (or servant ge- 
nerally.) 

Pocillator, cup-bearer. 

Serva ad cyathos, female ditto. 

Diaetarius vel Zsetarius; at- 
tendant at meals. 

Custos, watchman. 

Ostiarius vel Janitor, porter or 
door-keeper. 

Ostiaria vel Janitrix, female 
ditto. 

Velarius, curtain or hanging- 
keeper. 



Atriensis vel Atrarius, ball- 
keeper, or hall slave gsne- 
rally. 

^dituus, house-cleanfer. 

Scoparius, sweeper. 

Meaiastinus, ditto, or drudge 
generally. 

Supellecticarius vel Servus a 
supellectili, furniture-keep- 
er. 

Corinthiarius vel Servus a Co' 
rinthis, keeper of brazen va- 
ses, &c. 

Argento pnepositus, silver- 
plate keeper. 

Auro prffipositus, gold-plate 
keeper. 

2.— PBBSONAL ATTSNDANTS. 

Cubicularius, bedchamber 
slave, valet de chambre. 

Silentiarius, silence-keeper or 
husher. 

8erv. ad somnum, sleep-watch- 
er. 

Quietis minister, ditto. 
Balneator, bath-keeper or ma- 
nager. 

Fomacator, bath-furnace heat- 
er. 

TTnguentarius, ointment-maker 
or keeper. 

Unctor, anointer. 

Unctrix, female ditto. 

Alipilus vel Alipilarius, hair 
extractor. 

Tonsor, barber. 

Tonstrix, female ditto. 

Omator, adomer or hair-dres- 
ser. 

Omatrix, female ditto. 

Omatrix a tutulo, female hair» 
dresser in the tutulus fashion 

Omatrix auriculae vel ab auri- \ 
cula, ear-ring woman. 

Cinerarius, hair-curler. 

Cinifio, ditto, or powderer. 

Cosmeta, toilet slave, either 
male or female. 

Vestitor, dresser. 

Servus a veste vel Vestiarius, 
wardrobe-keeper. 

Vestiaria, female ditto. 

Vestiplica,female dress-folder. 

Vestispicus, dress inspector 
or keeper. 

Vestispica, female ditto. 

Capsarius, press or chest keep- 
er. 

Puer a matella, pot de cham- 
bre boy. 
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To increase the number of citizens, Romulus opened an asylum or sanc- 
tuary for fugitive slaves, insolvent debtors, and malefactors, whither great 
numbers flocked from the neighbouring states, because no one could be taken 



Servus qui nunciabat horas, 
hour-caller. 

Monitor, remembrancer. 

Fartor, ditto, or prompter. 

Nomenclator, namer. 

Assecla, follower or attendant. 

Circumpes vel Pedissiquus, 
Puer a pedibus vel ad pedes, 
foot-boy or attendant. 

Pedissequa, female attendant. 

Attteambulo, harbinger or run- 
ning footman. 

Anteambulatrix, female har- 
binger. 

Accersitor, announcer of his 
master. 

Adversitor, attendant abroad. 

Macheerophorus, sword-bearer 
or chasseur. 

Lampadophorus, lamp or lan- 
tern-bearer. 

Taediger, torch-bearer. 

Lecticarius, litter-bearer. 

Cathedrarius vel Cathedralici- 
us, cathedra or chair-bearer. 

Portitor sell» vel Gestator, 
chairman or sedan-bearer. 

Cursor, runner. 

Viator, ditto, or messenger. 

Tabellio vel Tabellarius, let- 
ter-carrier. 

Salutiger vel Saluti^erulus, 
message or compliments- 
bearer. 

Servus qui muscas fugaret, 
fly-flapper. 

Flabellitier, fan-bearer. 

Umbrellifer, umbrella or para- 
sol-bearer. 

Umbrellifera, female ditto. 

Sandalieer vel Sandaligerulus, 
sandal-bearer. 

Sandaligerula vel Ancilla a 
sandaUo, female ditto. 

Analecta, picker up. 

3.— UPPER SERVANTS. 

Actor, manager or " homme d'- 
affaires" generally. 

Adiutor, assistant to actor. 

Columella vel Major domus, 
house-steward. 

Tabularius vel Calculator vel 
Numerarios, accountant 

Ratiocinator, ditto, or rather 
auditor. 

Dispensator vel Proronitor vel 
Ajrcarius, keeper of house- 
hold purse and stores. 

Tesserarius, score or tally 
master, or token or * check 
taker. 

Procurator, purveyor or super- 

intendant. 
^rvus valetudinarius vel ab 

■SBgris, hospital atcepdant. 



4. — NURSERY SLAVES, AND 
ATTENDANTS OP YOUTH. 

Nutritor vel Nutricius, male- 
nurse. 
Nuttix, nurse. 

BajuluR vel Gerulus, bearer 
or carrier. 

Gerula, female ditto or nurse- 
ry-maid. 

Cunarius, rocker or cradle 
boy. 

Cunaria, female rocker or cra- 
dle-girl. 

Educator, nursery tutor. 

Pr»ceptor vel Magister, 
teacher. 

Psedagogus, ditto, originally 
attendant on young persons 
gQing to school. 

Capsarius, satchel carrier. 

5.— SLAVES OP LUXURY. 
A.— ATTACHED TO HOVSXAOLD. 

Literary Slaves. 

Servus a bibliothecis vel a bib- 
liotheca, librarian. 

Lector, reader. 

Lectrix, female ditto. 

Anagnostes, reader or man of 
learning in various branch- 
es. 

Recitator, reader aloud or re- 
citer. 

Homerista, reciter of Homer's 
works. 

Aretalogus vel Fabulator,story 
teller. 

Actuarius, journal-keeper. 
Amanuensis vel Servus a 

manu, secretary, clerk, or 

amanuensis. 

Monsters and Buffoons. 

Morio, fool or idiot. 
Fatuus, idiot. 
Fatua, female ditto. 
Nanus vel Pumilio, dwarf. 
Nana, female ditto. 
Hermaphroditus, hermaphro- 
dite. 

Phagus vel Polyphagus, glut- 
ton. 

Spado vel Eunuchus, eunuch. 
Scurra, buffoon. 
Icudio, do. masker or mummer. 
DeliciiBvel Delicia, darling, 
smart prattling boy. 

Artisans. 

Lanii)endia, female wool 

weigher. 
Lania, female wool dresser. 
Lanifica,f(emale da or spinner. 
Q9Uillana, female spinner. 



Textor, weaver. 
Textrix, female ditto. 
Linteo, linen weaver, or 

bleacher. 
FuUo, fuller. 
Phrygio, embroiderer. 
Sutor, shoemaker or sewer 

generally. 
Cerdo, cobbler. 
Vestificus, dressmaker. 
yestifica,'female ditto. 
Sartor, tailor. 
Sartrix, female ditto. 
Sarcinator, mender or patcher, 
Sarcinatrix, female ditto. 
Ferrarius, smith. 
Tignarius, carpenter. 
Faber caipentarius, cart- 

wrif^ht. 

Doliarius vel Servus doliaris, 

cooper. 
Gerulus, porter or carrier. 
Aouarius vel Aquariolus vel 

Boccario, water carrier. 
PoUinctor, anointer of the 

dead. 

Succolator vel Vespillo vel 
Lecticarius, bearer of the 
bier. 

Ustor, burner of the dead. 

B.—PREQUBNTLT VNATTACHED 
TO HOUSEHOLD. 

Scientific Slaves and Artists. 

Medicus, physician or medi- 
cal man generally. 

Medica, female physician or 
medical attendant. 

Obstetrixvel Opstetrix, mid- 
wife. 

Clinicus, physician or clinical 

surgeon. 
Chirur^us, surgeon. 
Oculanus vel ab oculis, oculist, 
latraliptes, healer by ointment 

and friction. 
Aliptes velAlipta, rubber with 

ointment. 
Tractator, shampooer. ? 
Tractatrix, female ditto. 
Ma^icus puer, magician or di- 

vmer. 

Grammaticus, grammarian . 

Litteratus vel Litterator, ditto. 

Antiquarius, antiquary. 

Notarius, short-hand writer. 

Notaria, female ditto. 

Scriptor vel Scriba, writer, 
clerk, or penman. 

Librarius, book writer or tran- 
scriber. 

Libraria, female ditto. 

Glutinator, eluer or paster of 
papyrus, &c. 

Pumicator, polisher with pu- 
mice stone. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 



from thence to punishment * Even vanquished enemies were transplanted 
to Rome, and became citizens. In this manner the freedom pf die city 
was granted by Romulus to the Cceninenses, Camerini, Antemnates, Crus- 
tumini, and at last also to the Sabines. This example was imitated by his 
successors, who transplanted the Albans and other vanquished tribes to 
Rome.^ Likewise, after the expulsion of the kings, the freedom of the 
city was given to a great many, especially after the taking and burning of 
the city by the Gauls ; at which time, that it might be rebuilt with more 
splendour, new citizens were assumed from the Veientes, Capenates^ 
and Falisci.2 

Besides those who had settled in the Roman territory, and who were di- 
vided into city and country tribes, the freedom of the cily was granted to 
several foreign towns, which were called municipia, and the inhabitants 
MUNiciPEs, because they might enjoy offices at Rome.^ When any of 
these fixed their abode at Rome, they became gives inoenui.* Hence it 
happened that the same person might enjoy the highest honours both at 
Rome and in his own free town. Thus Milo, while he stood candidate 
for the consulship at Rome, was dictator in his own native city Lanuvium. 
The free town in which one was bom was called ;?a/na German a , naturtB 
vel loci. Rome, (qua exceptus est,) patria communis, civitatis vel^ttm.* 

But when the Roman empire was more widely extended, and the dignity 
of a Roman citizen of course began to be more valued, the freedom of the citjr^ 
was more sparingly conferred, and in different degrees, according to the dif- 
ferent merits of the allies towards the republic. To some the right of voting'' 
was given, and to others not. The people of Caere were the first who ob- 
tained the freedom of the city without the right of voting, for having re- 
ceived the sacred things of the Roman people, the vestal virgins and 
priests, when they fled from the Gauls.^ The freedom of the city was soon 
after given in this manner to the people of Capua, Fundi, Formiae, Cumse, 
and Sinuessa, to the inhabitants of Acerra,^ and of Anagnia, <fec. 



Malleator,hamnierer or beater. 

Ornator, omamenter. 

Miniculator vel Illurainator, 
illuminator. 

Pictor, painter. 

Cuelator, engraver or emboss- 
er. 

Argentarius, silversmith. 
Vasentarius, vessel maker. 
Fabera Corinthis, worker in 
brass.. 

Figulus, potter or tile burner. 
Architectus, architect. 
Structor, builder. 
Histrio, player. 
Comcedus, ditto, or comedian. 
Mimus, mime. 
Mima, female ditto. 
Pantomimus, pantomime. 
Pantomima, female ditto. 

* " Still in ancient times 
this rabble cannot have been 
conceived to have formed any 
considerable part of the popu- 



Symphoniacus, singer. 

Acroama, ditto. 

Choraulcs, ditto. 

Citharsedus vel Fidicen, har- 
per, or singer to the harp. 

Cithareeda vel Fidicina, Citha- 
ristriavcl Psaltria, female 
ditto. 

Tibicen, piper. 

Tibicena, female ditto. 

Fistulator, flute player. 

Hydraules vel Organarius, 
water-organ player or direc- 
tor. 

Sambucina vel Sambucistria, 
female dulcimer or sackbut 
player. 

Tympanistria, female drum- 
mer or tambourine player. 
Crotalistria vel Copa, icmale 

lation : for the asylum was 
a small inclosure on the Capi- 
toline hill, and in its quality 
of asylum, could only afford 



cymbal player and dancer. 

Saltator, dancer. 

Saltatrix, female ditto. 

Funambulus vel Funirepus 
vel Schoenobates, rope-dan- 
cer. 

'PalsBstria, wrestler. 
Gladiator, gladiator. 
Arenarius, ditto. 
Auriga, charioteer in the cir- 
cus. 

Rhedarius, ditto. 

6.— MILITARY ATTENDANTS. 

Armiger, armour-bearer. 
Galearius, helmet-ditto. 
Calvator, club-ditto. 
Calo, soldier's boy, or drudge. 
Cacula, ditto. 

protection within its pre- 
cinct*." — Ed. 



1 Liv. i. 8. XXXV. 51. 
Tac. Ann. iii. 60. Liv. 
i. 89. SS. 

2 Liv. vi. 4. 



3 munia v. munera ca- 5 Cic. Lcgg. ii. 2. . 8 A. Gell. xvi. 13. 
pere poterant. 6 jus civitatis. 9 Liv. viii. 14. 17. 

4 Cic. Brut. 75. Legg. ii. 7 jus suflfragii. 
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The inhabitants of Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, Pedum, and Priver- 
num,^ received the freedom of the city with the right of voting.^ But 
several cities of the Hemici preferred their own laws.^ In process of 
timef this right was granted to all the allies of the Latin name ; and after 
the Social or Italian war, it was communicated to all the Italians south of 
the river Rubicon on the upper sea, and of the city Luca on the lower sea. 
Afterwards the same right was granted to Cisalpine Graul, wWh hence be- 
gan to be called Gallia Togata. Augustus was very sparing in conferring 
the freedom of the city ; but the succeeding emperors were more liberal, 
and at different times granted it to different cities and nations. At last 
Caracalla granted the freedom of Roman citizens to all the inhabitants of 
the Roman world. 

Those who did not enjoy the right of citizens were anciently called 
HOSTES, and afterwards peregrini.^ After Rome had extended her empire, 
first over Latium, then over Italy, and lastly over great part of the world, 
the rights which the subjects of that empire enjoyed came to be divided 
into four kinds ; which may be called jus Qairitiumy jus Latiiy jus ItaU- 
cum, jus pravinciarum vel provinciale. 

Jus QuiRiTiuM comprehended all the rights of Roman citizens, which 
were different at different times. The rights of Roman citizens were either 
private or public : the former were properly called jus Quiritium, and the 
l«itter jus civitatis,^ as with us there is a distinction between denization 
and naturalization. 

I. PRIVATE RIGHTS OP ROMAN CITIZENS. 

The private rights of Roman citizens were, I. Jus liber talis, the right 
of liberty ; 2. Jus gentilitatis et families, the right of family ; 3. Jus connu- 
bii, the right of marriage ; 4. Jus patrium, the right of a father ; 5. Jus 
dominii legitimi, the right of legal property ; 6. Jus testamenti, et hcreditatis, 
the right of making a will, and of succeeding to an inheritance ; 7. Jtts tu- 
Ulm, the right of tutelage or wardship. 

1. the right of liberty. 

This comprehended liberty, not only from the power of masters,^ but 
also from the dominion of tyrants, the severity of magistrates, the cruelty 
of creditors, and the insolence of more powerful citizens. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, a law was made by Brutus that no one 
should be king at Rome, and that whoever should form a design of making 
himself king, might be slain with impunity. At the same time the people 
were bound by an oath, that they would never suffer a king to be created. 

Roman citizen&Pwere secured against the tyrannical treatment of magis- 
trates, first, by the right of appealing from them to the people, and that the 
person who appealed should in no manner be punished, till the people de- 
termined the matter ; but chiefly, by the assistance of their tribunes. 

None but the whole Roman people in the Comitia Centuriata, could pass 
sentence on the life gf a Roman citizen. No magistrate was allowed to 
punish him by stripes or capitally. The single expression, " i ah a rom an 
citizen," checked their severest deerees."' 

1 Frivemates. 5 Plin.Ep.x. 4. 8. S2. &c. hence, Quiritare Cic. Fam. x. 39. Liv. 

S Liv. yiii. 14. 3L Cic. Rtm. ii. 19. dicitur, qui Quiritium xxix. 8. Acts xzii. S5. 

3 Liv. ix. 43. 6 dominoram. fidem cUunans iniplo- 

4 Cic. Off. L 12. 7 Cic. Verr. M. 87. rat. Vanr. Lat. v, 7. 
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By the laws of the twelve tables it was ordained, that insolvent debtors^ 
should be given up^ to their creditors to be bound in fetters and cords,^ 
whence they were called next, ob^rati, et addicti. And although thoy 
did not entirely lose the rights of freemen, yet they were in actual* slar- 
very, and often treated more harshly than even slaves themselves.^ 
/ If any one .was indebted to several persons, and could not find a cau-^ 
tioner* within sixty days, his body* literally, according to some, but more 
probably, according to others, his effects, might be cut into pieces, and di- 
vided among his creditors.® Thus seetio is put for the purchase of the 
whole booty of any place, or of the whole effects of a proscribed or condemn- 
ed person,' or for the booty or goods themselves,^ and sectores for the 
purchasers,^ because they made profit by selling them in parts.*^ 
^ To check the cruelty of usurers a law was made, A. U. 429, whereby it 
was provided, that no debtors should be kept in irons or in bonds ; that die 
goods of the debtor, not his person, should be given up to his creditors.^^ 

But the people, not satisfied with this, as it did not free them from prison, 
ofien afterwards demanded an entire abolition of debts, which they used to 
call new tables. But this was never granted them. At one time, indeed, 
by a law passed by Valerius Flaccus, stiver was paid with brass, as it is- 
expressed;*^ that is, the fourth part of the debt only was paid,^^ an <u for ai 
sestertius 1 and ^sestertius for a denarius ; or 25 for 100, and 250 I000» 
Julius Ceesar, after his victory in the civil war, enacted somethdiig of the* 
same kind.^* 

2. THE RIGHT OF FAMILY. 

Each gens and each family had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself,, 
which went by inheritance in the same manner as effects.^* When heirs by 
the father's side of the same family^® failed, those of the samegens^'' succeed- 
ed, in preference to relations by the mother's side^^ of the same- family. 
No one could pass from a patrician family to a plebeian, or from a plebeian 
to a patrician, unless by that form of adoption, which could only be made 
at the Comitia Curiata. Thus Clodius, the enemy of Cieero, was adopted 
by a plebeian, that he might be created a tribune of the comraons.20 

3. THE RIOHT OF MARRIAGE. 

No Roman citizen was permitted ta marry a slaver a barbarian, or a 
foreigner, unless by the permission of the people.21 By the laws of the 
Decemviri, intermarriages between the patricians and plebeians were pro- 
hibited. But this restriction was soon abolished.^^ Afterwards, however, 
when a patrician lady married a plebeian, she was said patribus enuberey 
and was excluded from the sacred rites of patrician ladies.^^ When any 
woman married out of her clan, it was called gentis enuptio; which like- 
wise seems anciently to have been forbidden.^ The different kinds of 
marriage, &c. will be treated of afterwards. 



1 addicerentar. 10 a seco; hence 8ec> 15 Liv. iv. 3. inter dwm et peregri- 

3 compedibos et nervis. tores coUorum et bo- 16 agnatl. me conditionis homi- 

3 Liv. ii. S3. nonun, i. e. oui pro- 17 gentiles. . nem, aut servlles, non 

4 vindox vol ezpromis- scriptos occidebant, et 1ft cognati. est connubium, aad 
Bor. bona oonim omebant, 19 funilia. contubemium, Seethe 

5 corpus. Clc. Rose. Am. 29. 90 Cic Dom. 15. Att. i. Cic. Top. 4. 
secan, A. Oell. xx. L 11 Liv. vui. 38. 18, 19. 33 Liv. iv. 6. 

7 Clc. FhU. U. 36. 13 SalL Cat. 33. 31 Liv. xxzviii. 36. con- 33 Liv. x. 33. 

8 Cm. BeU. OalL ii. 13 Velii.33. nubium est matzimo- 34 Liv. xxxix. 19 . 
33. Cic. Inv. i. 45. 14 Cas. Bell. Civ. iii. 1. nium inter civet ; in- 
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4. THE RIGHT OF A FATHER. 

A FATHER , among the Romans, had the power of life and death over 
his children. He could not only expose them when infants, which cruel 
'Custom prevailed at Rome for many ages, as among other nations,^ and a 
new-born infant was not held legitimate, unless the father, or in his absence 
some person for him, lifted it from the ground,^ and placed it on his-bosom; 
hence tollere jUium^ to educate ; non tolhre, to expose. But even when 
his chijdren*were grown up, he might imprison, scourge, send them bound 
to work in the country, and also put them to death by any punishment he 
pleased, if they deserved it.^ Hence a father is called a domestic judge, 
or magistrate, by Seneca ; and a censor of his son, by Suetonius.* Romu- 
lus, however, at first permitted this right only in certain cases.* 

A son could acquire no property but with his father's consent ; and what 
he did thus acquire was called his feculium, as of a slave.^ If he acquired 
it in war, it was called feculium castrense. 

The condition of a son was in some respects harder than that of a slave. 
A slave, when sold once, became free; but a soil not, unless sold three 
times. The power of the father was suspended, when the son was promot- 
ed 10 any public office, but not extinguished,'^ for it continued not only dur- 
ing the life of the children, but likewise extended to grandchildren and 
great grandchildren. None of them became their own masters® till the 
death of their father and grandfather. A daughter by marriage passed from 
the power of her father under that of her husband. 

emancipation and adoption. < 

When a father wished to free his son from his authority,^ it behoved him 
to bring him before the prsetor, or some magistrate,^^ and there sell him 
three times, per jes et libram, as it was termed, to some friend, who was 
called pater fiduciarius, because he was bound after the third sale to 
sell him back" to the natural father. There were besides present, a libri- 
PENs, who held a brazen balance ; five witnesses, Roman citizens, past the 
age of puberty ; and an antestatus, who is supposed to be so named, because 
he summoned the witnesses by touching the tip of their ears.^^ the pre- 
4sence of these, the natural father gave over^^^g son to the purchaser, add- 
ing these words, mancupo tibi hu^c filium, qui meus est. Then the 
purchaser, holding a brazen coin,^* said, hunc ego hominem ex jure qui- 

RITIUM MEUM esse AIO, ISQUE MIHI EMPTUS EST HOC iBRE, iBNEAQUE LI- 
BRA and having struck the balance with the coin, gave it to the natural 
father by way of price. Then he manumitted the son in the usual form. 
But as by the principles of the Roman law, a son, afler being manumitted 
once and again, fell back into the power of his father, this imaginary sale 
was thrice to be repeated, either on the same day, and before the same wit- 
nesses, or on different days, and before different witnesses ; and than the 
purchaser, instead of manumitting him, which would have conferred a jus 
patronatus on himself, sold him back to the natural father, who imme- 



1 Cic Legg. iii. 8. Ter. 
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4 Claud. 16. 
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« Liv. li. 41. 

7 Liv. ib. 

8 soi juris. 

9 emancipare. 



10 apud quern legis ac- 
tio erat. 

11 remancipare. 

13 Hor.Sat. i. 9.7«. 
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diately manumitted bim by tbe same formalities as a slave.^ Thm the 
son became bis own master 

Tbe custom of selling per as vel assem et Ubram^ took its rise from this, 
tbat tbe aiicient Romans, wben tbey bad no coined money ,3 and after- 
wards wben tbey used asses of a pound weigbt, weigbed tbeir money, and 
did not count it. 

In emancipating a daugbter, or grand-cbildren, tbe same formalities 
were used, but only once ;^ tbey were not tbrice repeated as ift eman- 
cipating a son. But tbese formalities, like otbers of tbe sameikind, in pn}- 
cess of time came to be tbougl^t troublesome. Atbanasius, therefore, and 
Justinian, invented new modes of emancipation. Atbanasius appointed, 
tbat it should be sufficient if a father showed to a judge tbe rescript of the 
emperor for emancipating bis son ; and Justinian, that a father should go to 
any magistrate competent, and before him, with the cimsent of his son, 
signify tbat be freed bis son from his power, by saying, hunc sui juris 

ESSE PATIOR, MEAQUE MANU MITTO. 

When a man bad no children of bis own, lest his sacred rites and names 
0bould be lost, be might assume others^ as bis children by adoption. 

If tbe person adopted was bis own master,^ it was called arrogatio, 
because it was made at the Comitia Curiata, by proposing a bill to the 
people.' 

If be was tbe son of another, it was properly called adoptio, and was 
performed before tbe praetor or president of a province, or any other ma- 
gistrate.^ Tbe same formalities were used as in emancipation. It might 
be done in any place. ^ Tbe adopted passed into tbe family, tbe name, and 
sacred rights of tbe adopter, and also succeeded to bis fortune. Cicero 
makes no distinction between tbese two forms of adoption, but calls both 
by the general name of adoptio. 




5. THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 



Things, with respect to property among the Romans, were variously 
divided. Some things were said to be of divine right, otbers of human 
RIGHT : tbe former were called sacred as altars, temples, or any thing 
publicly consecrated to tbe gods by tbe authority of tbe pontiffs ; or reli- 
gious as sepulchres, &c. ; or inviolable as tbe walls and gates of a 
city.^3 

These things were subject to tbe law of tbe pontiffs, and tbe property 
of them could not be transferred. Temples were rendered sacred by inau- 
guration, or dedication, that* is, by being consecrated by the augurs." 
Whatever was legally consecrated, was ever after inapplicable to profane 
uses.^^ Temples were supposed to belong to tbe gods, and could not be 
tbe property of a private person. Things ceased to be . sacred by being 
unballowed.^6 

Any place became religious by interring a dead body in it." Sepul- 
chres were held religious because tbey were dedicated to tbe infernal 



1 libra et ere liberatum 5 extraneos. 10 res sacrs. 15 Plin. Ep. iz. 30. x. 

einittebat,Liv.vi. 14. 6 sui juris. 11 reUgiosa. 58^59.76. 

3 sui juris £actus est, 7 per populi rogatio- 12 saocts, i. e. aliqua 16 exauguratione, Liv. 

Liy.vu.16. nem,Gell.v. 19. sanctione munit*. i.M. 

3 Liy.iv.60. 8 apud quern legia actio 13 Macrob. Sat. iii. 3. 17 1. 6. s. 4. D. de d»- 

4 unica mancipatio suf- erat. 14 consecratainauyura- vis,rei. 
ficiebat. 9 Suet. Aug. 64. taque. 
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gods.^ No sepulchre could be built or repaired without the permission 
of the pontiffs ; nor could the property of sepulchres be transferred, but 
only the right of burying in them.^ The walls of cities were also dedi- 
cated by certain solemn ceremonies, and therefore they were held invio- 
lable,^ and could not be raised or repaired without the authority of the 
pontiffs. 

Things of human right were called profane and were either public 
and COMMON, as, the air, running water, the sea, and its shores, &c, ;^ or 
PfiivATE, which might be the property of individuals. 

Some make a distinction between things common and public, but most 
writers do not. The things of which a whole society or corporation had 
the property, and each individual the use, were called res universitatis, 
or more properly, res PusLiCiE,^ as theatres, baths, highways, &c. And 
those things were called res communes, which either could be ihe pro- 
perty of no one, as the air, light, &c.,'' or which were the joint property 
of more than one, as a common wall, a common field, Slc, commune, a 
subst. is put for the commonwealth.^ Hence, in commune consulere, pro- 
desscy conferre^ metuere, &,c. for the public good. 

Things which properly belonged to nobody, were called res nullius ; 
as parts of the world not yet discovered, animals not claimed, Slc. To 
this class was referred hdsreditas jacens, or an estate' in the interval of time 
betwixt the demise of the last occupier and the entry of the successor. 

Things were either movable or immovable. * The movable things of a 
farm were called ruta ciESA,^ as sand, coals, stones, &,c. which«were 
commonly excepted,^® or retained by the seller.^^ 

Things were also divided into corporeal, i. e. which might be touch- 
ed ; and incorporeal, as rights, servitudes, &c. The former Cicero called 
res qtuB sunt; the latter, res qum intelliguntur}^ But others, perhaps 
more properly, call the former, res, things ; and the latter, jura, rights.^^ 

The division of things Horace briefly expresses thus : 

Fuit hsec sapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis secemere, sacra profanis.!* Art. Poet 396. 

Private things^* among the Romans, were either res mancipi, or nec 

MANCIPI. • 

Res mancipi were those things which might be sold ana alienated, or 
the property of them transferred from one person to another, by a certain 
rite used among Roman citizens only ; so that the purchaser might take 
them as it were with his hand whence he was called manceps, and the 
things res mancipi, vel mancupi, contracted for mancipii. And it behoved 
the seller to be answerable for them to the purchaser, to secure the pos- 
session.^' 

Nec mancipi res^ were those things which could not be thus transferred ; 
whence also the risk of the thing lay on the purcha§,er.^® Thus, manci- 
pium and usus, are distinguished : vitaque mancipio nullx datur, in property 
OT penpeimty, omnibus ttsu.^^ So mancipium Sitid fructus.^ 

1 diis manibus vel infe- the people. IS Top. 5. 16 manu caperet. 

lis. 7 Ov. Met. i. IS5. vi. 13 Quin.v. 10. 116. 17 periculumjudicii^vel 

2 Jul mortuum inferen- 349. 14 This was accounted auctoritatem, vel evic- 
di. 8 Cic. Ver. ii. 46. 68. 69. wisdom of o!ld, to dis- tionem praestare^ Ac. 

3 sancti. Hor. Od. ii. 15. 18. tinguish public frqpi Cic. Mur. 2. 

4 res profaiuB. 9 sc. et, i. e. eidta et private good, things 18 Plaut.Pers. iv. 3.55. 

5 Virg. JEn. vii. 399. caesa. sacred from things 19 Lucr. iii. 985. 

Cic. Rose. Am. 26. 10 recepta. raofane.— so Cor. Nep. 20 Cic. Fam. vu. 29, SO. 

6 quasi populicsB, a po- 11 Cic. Top. 26. Orat. ii. Them. 6. 
pulo, the property of 55. 15 res private. 
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The m mancipi, were, — 1. Farms, either in town or country within 
Italy ;^ or in the provinces, if any city or place had obtained the jus Itor 
Heum. Other farms in the provinces were called possessiones^ not prdtdiaf 
and because proprietors gave in an account of their families and fortiine» 
to the censors, they were called pradia censui eensendo? — ^2.' Slaves. — 3. 
Quadrupeds, trained to work with back or neck as horses, oxen, asses, 
mules ;> but not wild beasts, although tamed ; as elephants, camels.— 4* 
Pearls.* — 5. The rights of country farms, called servitudes.* 

• The servitudes of farms in the country were, — 1. The right of going 
on foot through the farm of another ;^ — 2, Of driving a beast or waggdn not 
loaded — 3. Of driving loaded wnggons ;® — 4. Of carrying water;® either 
by canals or leaden pipes.^^ The breadth of a via, when straight, was 
eight feet ; at a tum,^^ sixteen feet ; the breadth of an actus four feet ; but 
the breadth of an iter is uncertain. 

To these servitudes may be added, the drawing of water the driving 
of cattle to water the right of feeding ; of making lime and of digging 
sand. 

■ Those farms which were not liable to any servitude, were called prje- 

DIA LIBERA," thoSC wMch WCrO,*^ PRiEDIA SERVA." 

Buildings in the city were called PRiEDiA urbana, and were reckoned 
res mancipi, only by accession for all buildings and lands wer6 called 
FUNDI ; but usually buildings in the city were called ades, in the country, 
villdB. A place in the city without buildings, was called area, in the coun- 
try, AeER. A field with buildings was properly called fundus. 

The servitudes of the pradia urbana, were, — 1. Servitus oneris feren- 
Di, when one was bouna to support the house of another by his pillar or 
wall ; — 2, Servitus tioni immittendi, when one 'was bound to allow a 
neighbour to drive a beam, a stone, or iron into his wall ; for tignum among 
lawyers signified all kind of materials for building. 

Anciently, for fear of fire, it was ordered that there should be an inter- 
stice left between houses of at least two feet and a half, which was called 
AMBITUS,^® or ANGiPORTUs vol -tim, and this was usually a thoroughfare, 
but sometimes not.^^' For when Rome came to be crowded with houses, 
these interstices were only lefl between some houses. . Nero, after the 
dreadful fire ^hich happened in his time, restored the ancient mode of 
building houses distinct from one another.^^ 

Houses which were not joined by common walls with the neighbouring 
houses, were called insulje.^^ Sometimes domus and insula are distin- 
guished, Suet. Ner. 16. 38. where domus is supposed to signify the houses 
of the great, and insuhe those of the poorer citizens. But anciently this 
was not the case, rather the contrary ; as, insula Clodii, Luculli, &c.^ 
Under the emperors, any lodgings,^ or houses to be let,^* were called in- 
sulcB, and the inhabitants of them, inquilini^ or insularii ; which last name is 
also applied to those'^who were appointed to guard the genii oi each insula. 
The proprietors of the insula were called domini insularum,^^ vel pr^e- 
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DioRUM,^ and their agents procuratores insularum. For want of room in 
the city they were commonly raised to a great height by stories,^ which 
were occupied by different families, and at a. great rent.^ The upmost 
«tories or garrets were called canacula. He who rented* an insula, or any 
part of it, was called inquUinus. Hence Catiline contemptuously calls 
Cicero inquilinus civi^ urbis Rom»*^ 

There was also, — 3. Servitus stillicidii et fluminis, whereby one 
was obliged to let the water which fell from his house, into the garden or 
;area of his neighbour : or to receive the water which fell from his neigh- 
bour's house into his area.— 4. Servitus CLOACiE, the right of conveying a 
private common sewer through the property of a neighbour into the cloaca 
maxima built by Tarquin. — 5. Servitus non altIus tollendi^ whereby 
one was bound not to raise his house above a certain height ; so as not to 
obstruct the prospect and lights of his neighbour. The height of houses 
was limited by law, under Augustus, to 70 feet.^ There was also a ser- 
vitude, that one should not make new windows in his wall.' These ser- 
vitudes of city properties, some annex to res mandpiy and some to res nee 
mancipi. 



MODES OF ACQUIRING PROPERTY. 



The transferring of the property of the res maneipi,^ was made by a. 
certain act, called mancipatio, or mancipium,^ in which the same for- 
malities were observed as in emancipating a son, only that it was done 
but otice. This Cicero calls traditio alteri neoni,^^ thus dare mandpio, i. e. 
€x forma vel lege mancipii, to convey the property of a thing in that man- 
ner : aceipere, to receive it.^^ Jurat, — se fore mancipii tempus in omne tui, 
"devoted to you.^^ Sui mancipii esse, to be one's own master, to be sub- 
ject to the dominion of no one.^^ So mancipare agrum idicui, to sell an 
estate to any one,^* emancipare fundos, to divest one's self of the property, 
and convey it to another.^* 

Cicero commonly uses mancipium and nemm or 'Us, as of the same im*- 
port:^^ but sometimes he distinguishes them; as de Harusp. 7. where 
mancipium implies complete property, and nexus only the right of obliga- 
tion, as when one receives any thing by way of a pledge. Thus a credi- 
tor had his insolvent debtor nexi, but not jure mancipii f&s he possessed 
his slave. 

There were various other modes of acquiring legal property ; as, 1 . 
JURE cEssio, or CESsio in jure," when a person gave up his effects to 
any one before the preetor or president of a provinoe, who adjudged them 
to the person who claimed them which chiefly took place in the case 
of debtors, who, when they were insolvent, gave up their goods'^ to their 
creditors. 

2. UsucAPTio vel usucAPio,^^ and also ustts auctoritas^ when one ob- 
tained the property of a thing, by possessing it for a certain time without 
interruption, according to the law of the twelve tables ; for two years, if 

1 Plin. Ep. X. 44, 45. 6 Strab. v. p. 163. Suet. 9 Clc. Off. iii. 10. Or. i. 15 Id. x,%. 

a contignationibus v. Aug. 89. Tac. Aim. xv. 39. 16 Muren. 2. Place. 82, 

tabulatis. 43. 10 Top. 5. s. 28. C»c. 16. 

3 Juv. iii. 166. 7 lumina uti nunc tunt, 11 Plaut. Cure. iv. 2. 8. 17 Cic. Top. 8. 

4 mercede conducebat. ita sint, Cic. Or. i. 39. Trin. U. 4. 19. 18 vindicantl addietbat. 
4 A citizen who lived in 8 aballenatio, vel trans- 12 Ov. Pont. iv. 5. 89. 19 bona cedebant. 

a hired house.'-SaU. latio dominii v. pro- 18 Cic. Brut. 16. 20 Cic. Gee. 26. Legg. 

Cat. 31. prietatis. 14 PUn. vii. 16. 1.2i. 
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it was a farm or immovable, and for one year, if tlie thing was movable/ 
But this took place only among citizens.^ Hence Cicero says, nikil mor- 
tales a diis usucapere possunt. If there was any interruption in the pos- 
session, it was called usurpatio, which, in country farms, seems to have 
been made by breaking off the shoot of a tree.^ But afterwards a longer 
time was necessary to constitute prescription, especially in the provinces, 
namely, ten years among those who were present, and twenty years among 
those who were absent. Sometimes a length of time was required be- 
yond remembrance. This new method of acquiring property by posses- 
sion, was called lonoa possessione capio, or longjs possessionis pr£- 

•ROGATIVA, Vel PRiESCRIPTIO. 

3. Emptio sub CORONA, i. e. purchasing captives in war, who were sold 
with chaplets on their heads. See p. 23. 

4. AucTio, whereby things were exposed to public sale,^ when a spear 
being set up, and a public crier calling out the price,^ the magistrate who 
was present adjudged them^ to the highest bidder.'' The person who 
bade, held up his finger.^ The custom of setting up a spear at an auction 
seems to have been derived from this, that at first only those things which 
were taken in war were sold in that manner. Hetice hasta is put for a pub- 
lic sale, and sub hasta venire^ to be publicly sold. The day, sometimes 
the hour, and the terms of the auction, used to be advertised, either by a 
common crier ,^ or in writing.^^ Hence tabula is put for the auction itself 
talmlumproscribere, for auctionem constituere; proscribere domum, y./undum^ 
to! advertise for sale.^^ ^nd those whose goods were thus advertised, were 
said pendere,^^ and also the goods, bona suspensa ; because the adver- 
ti^sment^^ was affixed to a pillar in some public place.^^ So tabulas auc- 
tianarias proferre v. tahulam, to publish,^^ ad tabulam adesse, to be present 
at the sale.^^ Thus also sub titulurn nostras tnisit avara lares, i. e. domum, 
forced me to expose my house to sale.^® 

It behoved the auction to be made in public,^^ and there were courts in 
the forum where auctions were made,^^ to which Juvenal is thought to al- 
lude. Sat. vii. 7. A money-broker^^ was also present, who marked down 
what was bidden, and to whom the purchaser either paid down the price, 
or gave security for it.'*^ The sale was sometimes deferred.^* 

The seller was called auctor, and was said vendere auctionem,^^ in the 
same manner as a general, when he sold the whole plunder of a city, was 
said vendere- seetionem*^^ The right of property conveyed to the purcha^ 
ser was called auctoritas ; and if that right was not complete, he was said 
a malo auctore emere, to buy from a person who had not a right to sell.^ 

5. Adjudicatio, which properly took place only in three cases ; tn/a* 
milia herciscunda, vel ercto ciundo, i. e. hsreditate dividenda, in dividing an 
inheritance among co-heirs,^^ in communi dividendo, 'm dividing a joint stock 

1 ut usus auctoritas, i. Cic. Or. iii. 96. proscribebatur sc. do- 19 Ov. R. A. 302. 

e. jus dominii, quod 4 hastao, t. voci pneco- mus seu quis emere, SO Cic. ib. ic Rull. i. 3. 

usu paratur, fundi hi- nis subjiciebantur. seu conducere vellet, 31 atria auctionari. 

«nniuin,cieterarum re- 5 pnecone pretium pro- Plin.Ep. vii. S7. ledes SS argentarius. 

rum annuos usus es- clamante. venalesinscribit Uteris, S3 Cic. C»c. 6. Quin. 

set, Plin. Bp. v. 1. 6 addicebat. Plaut.Trin. i. 2. 131. li. 2. 

3 for adversns hostem, 7 Cic. Phil. ii. 26. 11 Ib. 24 auctio proferebatur, 

i. e. peregrinum, eter- 8 digitom tollebat, Cic. 19 Cic. Cic. Att. xiii. 12. 

na, auctoritas erat ; sc. Verr. i. 54. digitolicitus 13 Suet. Claud, ix. 25 Cic Quin. 5. 

alicujus rei, Cic. Off. i. est, iii. 11. 14 libeUus v. tabella. 26 Cajs. Bell. Gall. ii. 

12. i. e. res semper vin- 9 a praecone pnedicari, 15 pila v. columna. 33. 

dicari poterat a pore- v. conclamari, PlaTlt. 16 Sen. Ben. iv. la. 27 Cic. Verr. v. 22. 

grino, et nunquam usu Men. v. 9. 94. 17 Cic. Cat. ii. 8. Phil. Plant. Cure. iv. 2. 12. 

capi. 10 tabula proscribi Cic. u. 29. 28 Cic. Or. 1. 58. dec. 3. 

3 surculo dofringendo, Ep. ad Fratr. ii. a. 18 Quin. 6. 
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ftmtmg partners,^ in finihus regundis, in settling boundaries among neigh-j 
bours,^ when the judge determined any thing to any of the heirs, partners; 
or neighbours, of wluch they got immediate property ; but arbiters werel 
commonly appointed in settling bounds.^ Sometimes, however, thingar. 
were said to be adjudged^ to a person, which he obtained by the sentence « 
of a judge from any cause whatever. 

6. Donatio. Donations which were made for some cause, were called 
mrNERA ; as from a client or freedman to his patron, on occasioii of a birth 
or marriage,^ Those things which were given without any obligation, 
were called dona ; but these words are often confounded. 

At first presents were but rarely given among the Romans ; but after- 
wards, upon the increase of luxury, they became very frequent and costly. 
Clients and freedmen sent presents to their patrons,^ slaves to their 
masters, citizens to the emperors and magistrates, friends and relations to 
one another, and that on various occasions ; particularly on the Kalends 
of January, called strenje.; at the feasts of Saturn, and at public enter- 
tainments, apophoreta ; to guests, xenia; on birth-days, at marriages, 

Those things which were acquired by any of the above mentioned 
methods, oV by inheritance, by adoption,® or by law, as a legacy, &c. 
were said to be in dominio quiritario i. e. justo et Ugitimo : other things 
were said to be in bonis, and the proprietors of them were called bonita- 
Rii, whose right was not so good as that of the domini quiritarii, 
optimo jure possidere dicebarUur, who were secure against lawsuits. But 
Justinian abolished these distinctions. When a person had the use and 
enjoyment of a thing, but not the power or property of alienating, it was 
called ususfructds, either in one word,^ or intwo,^^and the person fruc- 

TUARIUS, or USUFRUCTUARIUS. 

6. RIGHT OF TESTAMENT AND INHERITANCE. t 

None but Roman citizens^^ could make a will, or be witnesses to a tes- 
tament, or inherit any thing^by testament.^^ 

Anciently testaments used to be made at the Comitia Curiata, which 
were in that case properly called CakUa,^^ 

The testament of a soldier j.ust about to engage, was said to be made 
IN PROciNCTu, when in the camp, while he was girding himself, or pre- 
paring for battle, in presence of his fellow-sdldiers, without writing, he 
named hisiheir.^* So in procinctu carmina facta, written by Ovid at Tomi, 
where he was in continual danger of an attack from the Getse.^ 

But the usual method of making a will, aft;er the laws of the twelve ta- 
bles were enacted, was per iEs et libram, or per famUia emptionem, as 
it was called ; wherein before five witnesses, a Hbripens and an antestatus, 
the testator, by an imaginary sale, disposed of his family and fortunes to 
one who was called famille ebiptor, who was not the heir, as some have 
thought,^^ but only admitted for the sake of form,^^ that the testator might 
seem to have alienated his effects in his lifetime. This act was called fa- 
MiLiiB MANciPATio; which being finished in due form, the testator, holding 

1 Cic. Ep. Tii. IS. tim. 10 as, nsus enim ejus et 14 nuncupavit, CicNat. 

5 Cic.Lesr.i.$l. 8 MrrocaUone. froctua fundi testa- D. ii. 8. Or. i. 58. 

3 CicTqp. 10. 9 thus, inomfructum mento viri Aierat Cm- 15 Pont.i. 8. 10. 

4 •dyodicaii. onmhun bonoraxn w teimia, lb. 7. 16 Saet. Ner. 4. 

6 Tn. Pbonn. i. 1.18. nmiCMmiil»lM.«t 11 f«l joxlt. 17 dicisca«sa. 
« PUn.Xp.T.14. traumtmwvmfm, 19 Gk.Aren.O.]>0m.ai. 

7PUn.A MntiaL pu- 18 0eU.XT.r. 
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\ the testament in his hand, said, HiEc, uti in his tabulis cfrisve sorif- 

TA sunt, ITA do, ITA LEGO, ITA TESTOR, ITAQUE VOS, QUIRITE8, TESTIMO- 

, nium prjebitote. Upon which, as was usual in like cases, he gently 
touched the tip of the ears of the witnesses ;^ this act was called nuncu- 
patio testamenti.2 Hence nuncupare JuBredem, for nominare, scrihere, 
or facere.^ But sometimes this word signifies to name one's heir viva 
voce, without writing ; as Horace just before his death is said to have named 
Augustus. For the above mentioned formalities were not always observed, 
especially in later times. It was reckoned sufficient if one subscribed his 
will, or even named his heir viva voce, before seven witnesses. Something 
similar to this seems to have prevailed anciently,* whence an edict about 
that matter is called by Cicero, vetus et translaticium, as being 
usual.^ 

Sometimes the testator wrote his will wholly with his own hand, in 
which case it was called holographum. Sometimes it was written by a 
friend or by others.^ Thus the testament of Augustus was partly written 
by himself, and partly by two, of his freedmen.*^ Lawyers were usually 
employed in writing or drawing up wills.^ But it was ordained under 
Claudius or Nero, that the writer of another's testament (called by 
lawyers testamentarius,) should not mark down any legacy for himself.^ 
When a testament was written by another, the testator wrote below, that he 
had dictated and read it over.^® Testaments were usually written on tables 
covered over with wax, because in them a person could most easily erase 
what ho wished to alter.^^ Hence CERiE is put for tahuliB eerata or tabukB 
testamenti}^ Prima cera, iox prima pars tahulm, the first part of the will,^^ 
and CERA extrema, or ima, for the last part.^* But testaments were cull- 
ed tabul-e, although written oW paper or parchment.^* 

Testaments were always subscribed by the testator, and usually by the 
witnesses, and sealed with their seals or rings,*^ and also with the seals 
of others." They were likewise tied with a thread. Hence nec mea 
suhjecia convicta est gemma tabella mendacem linis imposmsse notom, nor is 
my ring, i. e. nor am I convicted of having affixed a false mark, or seal, to 
• the thread on a forged deed or will.^^ It was ordained that the thread 
should be thrice drawn through holes, and sealed.^^ 

The testator might unseapo his will, if he wished to alter or revise it.^^ 
Sometimes he cancelled it altogether ; sometimes he only erased^^ one or 
two names. Testaments, like all other civil deeds, were always written 
in Latin. A legacy expressed in Greek was not valid.^^ There used ta 
be several copies of the same testament. Thus Tiberius made two copies 
of his will, the one written by himself, and the other by one of his freed- 
men.^ Testaments were deposited, either privately in the hands of s 
friend, or in a temple with the keeper of it.^^ Thus Julius Caesar is said 
^ tohave intrusted his testament to the eldest of the vestal virgins.^^ 
y^ln the first part of a will, the heir or heirs were written thus : titius 

/ MIHI HJERES ESTO, sit V. Crit ,* Or thus, TITIUM HiEREDEM ESSE JUBEO, Vcl 

1 auricula tacta antes- 8 Cic. Or. ii. 6. Suet. 15 UIp. 31 mutare vel recogno- 

tabatur» quod in fma Ner. 3S. 16 eonun obaig- scere. 

aure memoris locus 9 Suet. Ner. 17. oabantur, Cic. Cln. IS. S3 inducebatv. delebat. 

erat, Plin. zl. 45. 10 se id dictasse et re> 14. 88 Ulp. Frag. zxv. 9. 

3 Plin. Ep. vm. 18. comovisse. 17 Cic. Att. vU. 3. Suet. 94 Suet. Tib. t. ult. 

3 Suet, ft PUn. passim. 11 Quin.z. 3. 31. Tib. c. ult. FUn. 1^. 35 apudedituum. • 

4 Cic. Verr.i.45. 12 Juv.l.(B.Mart.iv.70. ix. 1. 36 Suet. Jul. 88. 
i lb. 44. 13 Hor. Sat. u. 5. 58. 18 Ov. Pont. U. 9. 69. 

6 Plin. Ep. vt. 96. 14 Cic. Ver. i. 86. Suet. 19 Sofit. Ner. IT. 

7 Suet. A^g. 103. C»8. 88. 90 resignan. 
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rolo ; also, hBredem facioy scriboj instituo. If there were several heirs, 
their different portions were marked. If a person had no children of his 
own, he assumed others, not only to inherit his fortmie, hut also to bear 
his namej^ as Julius Ceesar did Augustus.^ /l- ' 

If the heir or heirs who were first appointed^ did not choose to accept,^ 
or died under the age of puberty, others were substituted in their room, call-^ 

•ed HiBREDES SECUI^DI.^ 

A corporate city^ could neither inherit an estate, nor receive a legacy,'' 
but this was afterwards changed. \ 

A man might disinherit^ his own children, one or all of them, and ap^ 
point what other persons he pleased to be his heirs ; Uius, titius filius 
MEUs EXHiERES ESTO.^ Somctimcs the cause^^ was added.^^ A testameni 
of this kind was called inofficiosum, and when the children raised an ac-^' 
tion for rescinding it, it was said to be ^onei per querelam inofficiosi. ^ 

Sometimes a man left his fortune in trust^^ to a friend on certain condi- 
tions, particularly that he should give it up^^ to some person or persons. \ 
Whatever was left in ihis manner, whether the whole estate, or any one 
thing, as a farm, &c. was called fideicohmissum, a trust ; and a person to 
whom it was thus left, was called HiEREs fiduciarius, who might either 
be a citizen or a foreigner. A testament of this kind was expressed in the 
form of request or entreaty thus, rogo, peto, volo, mando, fidei tu^ 
coMMiTTO and not by way of command,^'' as all testaments were, and 
might be written in any language. 

In the last part of the will,^^ tutors were appointed for one's children, 
and legacies^^ left to legatees^ all in direct and commanding words : thus, 
tutor esto, vel tutores sunto ; tutorem v. -es do.^^ And to their 
protection the testator recommended his children.^^ 

Legacies were left in four different ways, which lawyers have distin- 
guished by the following names. — 1. Per vindicationem ; thus, do, le- 
go ; also, CAPiTO, sumito, v. habeto.^^ This form was so called from the 
mode of claiming property .^^ — 2, Per damnationem : thus, hjeres meus, 
DAHNAs ESTO DARE, &c. Let my heir be bound, &c and so in the plu- 
ral, DAMNAS SUNTO. By this form the testator was said damnare haredem, 
to bind his heir. Hence damnare aliquem volisf^ civitas damnata voti, 
bound to perform.^'' But it was otherwise expressed thus, 

MEUS DATO, FACITO ; H-EREDEM MEUM DARE JUBEO. 3. SiNENDI modo ; 

thus, H^RES MEUS SINITO, Vel DAMNAS ESTO SINERE LUCIUM TITIUM 
SUMERE ILLAM REM, V. SIBI HABERE.— 4. Per PRjECEPTIONEM ; thuS, L. 
TITIUS ILLAM REM PRiECIPITO, E MEDIO, VCl E MEDIA H-EREDITATE SU- 
MITO, siBiQUE HABETO, vol prtBcipiat, &c. when any thing was left to 
any person, which he was to get before the inheritance was divid- 
ed, or when any thing particular was left- to any one of the co-heirs 
besides his own share.^ Hence pr^cipere, to receive in preference to 
others ; and PRiECEPTio, a certain legacy to be paid out of the first part 



1 nomen suum ferre. 6 respablica. 12 fidei committebat. 21 Cic. Ep.ziii.61.Plin. 

It infamiliamnomenque 7 Plin. Ep. v. 7. 18 ut restitueretv. red- Ep. ii. 1. 

adoptavit, adscivit, 8 ezhsredare. deret. 22 Ov. Tr. iii. EL 14. 

Suet, assumpsit, Plin. 9 Plin. Ep. 1. hence 14 1. 8. s. 4. D. de ac- S3 to which Virril al- 

3 iostituti. Jar. Sat. 10, codice ceptil. ludes, Mn. v. 533. 

4 haereditatem adire, v. ssvo hseredes vetat 15 verbis precativis. 24 Cic. Mar. 12. 
cemerenollent. esse suos. 18 Ter. And. ii. 5. 25 Qoin. viii. 9. 9. 
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'{ of the fortune of the deceased,^ as certain creditors had a privilege tor he 

\ preferred to others.* 

^JfT When additions were made to a will, they were called codicilli. They 
fwere expressed in the form of a letter addressed to the heirs, sometime* 
also to trustees.^ It behoved them however to be confirmed by the testa^ 
ment.^ 

After the death of thp testator, his will was opened,^ in presence of the 
witnesses who had sealed it,^ or a majority of them J And if they were 
absent or dead, a copy of the will was taken in presence of other le-- 
spectable persons, and the authfintic testimony was laid up in the public 
archives, that if tlM copy were lost, another might be taken from it> Ho- 
race ridicules a miser who ordered his heirs to inscribe on his tomb the sum 
he left.9 

It was esteemed honourable to be named in the testament of a friend or 
.relation, and considered as a mark of disrespect to be passed over.^* 
^ It was usually required by the testament, that the heir should enter np- 
/on the inheritance within a certain time, in 60 or 100 days at most.^^ This 
/ act was called HiEREDiTATis cretio,^* and was performed before witnesees 

in these words : cum me MJEVIUS HjEREDEM INSTITUERIT, EAM HjERBOITA- 

TEM cERNO ADEOQUE. After ssyiug which,^^ the heir was said HjEREDiTA- 
tem adisse. But when this formality was not required, one became heir 
by acting as such,'^ although he might, if he chose, also observe the solemn 

, form. 

If the father or grandfather succeeded, they were called hoBredet ascen- 
i dextes ; if, as was natural, the children or grandchildren, descendentes ; 
, if brothers or sisters, collaterales. 

If any one died without making a will,^^ his goods devolved on his near- 
est relations ; first to his children, failing them, to his nearest relations by 
the father's side,'^ and failing them, to those of the same gens.^^ At Nice, 
the community claimed the estate of every citizen who died intestate.^* 
The inheritance was conmionly divided into twelve parts, called undm, 
I The whole was called as. Hence hmres ex asse, heir to one's whole for- 
; tune ; lucres ex semisse, ex triente, dodrante^ &c. to the half, third, three 
: fourths, &,c, 

\ The UNciA was also divided into parts ; the half semuncu, the third 
duella, or hin^ sextuUe, the fourth sicilicum, v. us, the sixth sextula.^ 



7. right of tutelage or wardship. 



Ant father of a family might leave whom he pleased as guardians^^ to his 
children.^^ But if he died intestate, this charge devolved by law on the 
nearest relation hy the father's side. Hence it was called tutela leoi- 
tima. This li^w IS generally blamed, as in later times it gave occasion to 
many frauds in prejudice of wards.^^ 

When there was no guardian by testament, nor a legal one, then a guar- 
dian was appointed to minors and to women by the prsetor, and the majo- 
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rity of the tribunes of the people, by the Atilian law, made A. U. 443. But 
this law was afterwards changed. 

Among the ancient Romans, women could not transact any private buai* 
liess of importance, without the concurrence of their parents, husbands, or 
guardians ;^ and a husband at his death might appoint a guardian to his wife, 
as to his daughter, or leave her the choice of her own guardians.^ Women, 
however, seem sometimes to have acted as guardians.^ 

if any guardian did not discharge his duty properly, or defrauded his 
pupil, there was an action against him.^ 

Under the emperors, guardians were obliged to give security^ for their 
proper conduct.^ A signal instance of punishment inflicted on a perfidioua 
guardian is recorded, Suet. GaU). 9. 



11. PUBLIC RIGHTS OP ROMAN CITIZENS. 

These were jus census^ tnilituB, trihutorum^ suffragii, honorum, et sacro- 
ram, 

I. JUS CENSUS. The right of being enrolled in the censor's books. This 
will be treated of in another place. 

II. Jus MiLiTLE. The right of serving in the army. At first none but 
citizens were enlisted, and not even those of the lowest class. But in af- 
tertimes this was altered ; and under the emperors soldiers were taken, 
not only from Italy and the provinces, but also at last from barbarous na- 
tions.^ 

III. Jus TRiBUTORUM, Tributum property was money publicly imposed 
on the people, which was exacted from each individual through the tribes 
in proportion to the valuation of his estate.^ Money publicly exacted on 
any other account, or in any other manner, was called vectioal.^ But 
these words are not always distinguished. 

There were three kinds of tribute ; one imposed equally on each person,^® 
which took place under the first kings another according to the valuation 
of their estate and a third which was extraordinary, and demanded only 
in cases of necessity, and therefore depending on no rule.^^ It was in 
many instances also voluntary,'^ and an account of it was taken, that when 
the treasury was again enriched, it might be repaid, as was done after the 
second Punic war.^* 

After the expulsion of the kings, the poor were for some time freed from 
the burden of taxes, until the year 349, when the senate decreed, that pay 
should be given from the treasury to the common people in the army, who 
had hitherto served at their own expense ; whereupon all were forced to 
contribute annually according to their fortune for the pay of the soldiers. 

In the year of die city 586, annual tributes were remitted, on account 
of the immense sums brought into the treasury by L. Paulus iEmilius, af- 
ter the defeat of Perseus,^^ and this immunity from taxes continued, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, down to the consulship of Hirtius and Pansa. 

The other taxes^^ were of three kinds, partoriumf decumm^ and scriptura, 

1. PoRTORiuN was money paid at the port for goods imported and ex- 
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I ported, the collectors of which were called portitores ; or for carrying 
goods over a bridge, where every carriage paid a certain sum to the ex- 
acter of the toU.^ The portoria were remitted A. U. 692, the year in 
which fompey triumphed over Mithridates,^ but were afterwards imposed 

! on foreign merchandise by Cffisar.^ 

2. Decum^, tithes, were the tenth part of com, and the fifth part of 
other fruits,' which were exacted from those who tilled the public lands, 
either in Italy or without it. Those who farmed the tithes were called 
DEcuMANi, and esteemed the most honourable of Uie publicans or farmers 

i general, as agriculture was esteemed the most honourable way of making 
a fortune among the Romans.^ The ground from which tithes were paid 
was also called decumanus.^ But these lands were all sold or distributed 
among the citizens at different times, and the land of Capua the last, by 

. Csesar.6 

3. ScRiPTURA was the tax paid from public pastures and woods ; so call- 
ed, because those who wished to feed their cattle there, subscribed their 
names before the farmer of them,'' and paid a certain sum for each beast;® 

was likewise done in all the tithe lands.^ 

All those taxes were let publicly by the censors at Rome.^® Those who 
! farmed them^^ were called pubucani or mancipes.^^ They also gave se- 
curities to the people,^^ and had partners who shared the profit and loss with 
them.i* 

There was long a tax upon salt. In the second year after the expulsion 
of Tarquin, it was ordained that salt should not be sold by private per- 
sons, but should be furnished at a lower rate by the public.^^ A new tax 
was imposed on salt in the second Punic war, at the suggestion of the cen- 
sors Claudius Nero and Livius, chiefly the latter ; who hence got the sur- 
name of Salinator.^^ But this tax was also dropped, although it is uncer- 
tain at what time. 

There was another tax which continued longer, called vicesima, i. e. 
^ the twentieth part of the value of any slave who was freed. It was im- 
posed by a law of the people assembled by tribes, and confirmed by the 
r senate. What was singular, the law was passed in the camp.^® The 
^ money raised from this tax^® used to be kept for the last exigencies of the 
stale.20 

Various other taxes were invented by the emperors ; as the hundredth 
part of things to be sold,^^ the twenty-fifth of slavesj^'-* and the twentieth 
of inheritances,^^ by Augustus,^ a tax on eatables,^ by Caligula,** and 
even on urine, by Vespasian.*^ 

\ IV. Jus suFFRAOii, the right of voting in the diflferent assemblies of the 

\ people. 

\ V. Jus HONORUM, the right of bearing public ofllices in the state. These 
I were either priesthoods or magistracies,*^ which at first were conferred 
only on patricians, but afterwards were all, except a few, shared with the 
^^beians. 

1 Digest. Vid. Cffis. B. Rust. u. 16. 13 pnedes. S3 yige•imaq1xintaman' 

Q. i. 18. et iii. 1. 8 Fest. in scriptuarias 14 socii. ciptorum. 

S Dio. S7. 61. Cic Att. aror. 15Liv.U.9. S8 vigesixna hmredita^ 

ii. 16. 9 in agris decumanis, 16 Liv. xzix. 37. turn. 

3 Suet. Jul. 43: Cic. Verr. iU. 52. 17 Cic. Att. ii. 16. 34 Suet. Aug. 49. Dto. 

4 Cic Verr. ii. 13. iii. 8. Plant. True. i. 8. 44. 18 Liv. vii. 16. Iv. 24. 
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VI. Jus SACRORUM. Sacred rites were either public or private. The 
public were those performed at the public expense : the private were those 
which every one privately' observed at home. The vestal virgins pre- 
served the public hearth of the city ; the curiones with their curiales kept 
the hearths of the thirty curiae ; the priests of each village kept the fires of 
each village.^ And because upon the public establishment of Christianity 
in the empire, when, by the decrees of Constantine and his sons, the pro- 
fane worship of the gods was prohibited in cities, and their temples shul, 
those who were attached to the old superstition fled to the country, and se- 
cretly performed their former sacred rites in the villages ; hence pagans 
came to be used for heathens,^ or for those who were not Christians ; as an- 
ciently among the Romans those were called pagani who were not 
soldiers.3 Thus, pagani et montani, are called plebes urbana by Cicero, be- 
cause they were ranked among the city tribes, although they lived in the 
villages and mountains.^ 

Each gens had certain sacred rites pecidiar to itself,^ which they did 
not intermit even in the heat of a war.^ Every father of a family had his 
own household-gods, whom he wprshipped privately at home; 

Those who came from the free towns, and settled at Rome, retained 
their municipal sacred rites, and the colonies retained the sacred rites of 
the Roman people. 

No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the Romans, unless by 
public authority. Thus iEsculapius was publicly sent for from Epidaurus, 
and Cybele from Phrygia.^ Hence, if any one had introduced foreign rites 
of himself, they were publicly condemned by the senate.^ But under the 
emperors, all the superstition of foreign nations flocked to Rome ; as the 
sacred rites of Isis, Serapis, and Anubis from Egypt, &c. - 

These were the private and public rights of Roman citizens. It was a 
maxim among the Romans, that no one could be a citizen of Rome, who 
suffered himself to be made a citizen of any other city ;^ which was not the 
case in Greece and no one could lose the freedom of the city against his 
will.^i If the rights of a citizen were taken from any one, either by way 
of punishment, or for any other cause, some fiction always took place. 
Thus, when citizens were banished, they did not expel them by force, but 
their goods were confiscated, and themselves were forbidden the ude of fire 
and water,^^ which obliged them to repair to some foreign place. Augustus 
added to this form of banishment what was called deportatio, whereby the 
condemned, being deprived of their rights and fortunes, were conveyed to 
a certain place, without leaving it to their own choice to go where they 
pleased. 

When any one was sent away to any place, without being deprived of 
his rights and fortunes, it was called relegatio.^^ 

So captives in war did not properly lose the rights of citizens. Those 
rights were only suspended, and might be recovered, as it was called, jure 
jpostliminiif by the right of restoration or return.^* 

In like manner, if any foreigner who had got the freedom of Rome re* 
turned to his native city, and became a citizen of it, he ceased to be a Ro- 

> 

1 pagorom. 6 gentilitia, Liv. v. 9S. Att. 8. terdictvm est. 
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man citizen.^ This was called postliminium, with regard to his own comi' 
try, and rejectto civitatis with regard to Rome. 

Any loss of liberty, or of the rights of citizens, was called diminutio 
CAPITIS, libertatis imminutum,^ Hence capitis minor, sc. ratione rel 
respectUy or eapite diminutus, lessened in his state, or degraded from the 
rank of a citizen.^ The loss of liberty, which included the loss of the city, 

/ and of one's family, was called diminutio capitis maxima ; banishment, di' 

L^nutio media ; any change of family, minima,^ 

^' JUS LATH. 

/"^The jus lath or latin itas,^ was next to the jw* civitatis. Latium an- 
/ ciently* was bounded by the rivers Tiber, Anio, Ufens, and the Tuscan 
/ sea. It contained the Albans, Rutuli, and ^Equi. It was afterwards ex- 
tended^ to the river Liris, and comprehended the Osci, Ausones, and Vol- 
] sci.^ The inhabitants of Latium were called latini soon, nomen 
latinum, et socii latini nominis, &c. Sodi et Latinum nomen, means 
' the Italians and Latins. 

The JUS LATH was inferior to the jus civitatis, and superior to the jus 
Italicum. But the precise difference is not ascertained. 

The Latins used their own laws, and were not subject to the edicts of the 
Roman praetor. They were permitted to adopt some of the Roman laws, 
if they chose it, and then they were called popoli fundi. If any state 
did not choose it, it was said ei leoi, v. de ealege fundus fieri nolle, 
i. e. auctoTf subscriptor esse, t. earn probare et recipere.^ 

The Latins were not enrolled at Rome, but in their own cities.^® They 
might be called to Rome to give their votes about any thing, but then 
they were not included in a certain tribe, and used to cast lots to know in 
what tribe they should vote and when the consuls chose, they ordered 
them by a decree of the senate to leave the city, which, however, rarely 
happened. 

Such Latin» as had borne a civil office in their own state, became citi- 
zens of Rome but could not enjoy honours before the lex Julia wks made,^^ 
by which law the right of voting and of enjo3dng honours was granted to 
those who had continued faithfm to Rome in the Social war, A. U. 663 ; 
which the Latins had done. The distinction, however, betwixt the^W 
Lata and the jus civitatis, and the same mode of acquiring the full right of 
citizenship, was still retained.^^ 

The Latins at first were not allowed the use of arms for their own de- 
fence, without the order of the people but afterwards they served as 
allies in the Roman army, and indeed constituted the principal part of its 
strength. They sometimes furnished two thirds of the cavalry, and also 
of the infantry^''. But they were not embodied in the legions, and were 
treated with more severity than Roman citizens, being, punished with 
^stripes, from which citizens were exempted by the Portii^n law.^^ 
V The Latins had certain sacred rites in common with Roman citizens ; 
. 'ks the sacred rkes of Diana at Rome, (instituted by Servius Tullius,^^in 
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imitation of the Aniphictyones at Delphi, and of the Grecian states in Asia 
in the temple of Diana at Ephesus,^) and the Latin holy-days kept with 
great solemnity on the Alban mountain ; first for one day, the 27th of 
April, and afterwards for several days. The Romans always presided 
at the sacrifices.^ Besides these, the Latins had certain sacred rites, and 
deities peculiar to themselves, which they worshipped ; as Feronia at 
Terracina, Jupiter at Lanuvium.^ 

They had also solemn assemblies in the grove of Ferentina,* which ap- 
pear in ancient times to have been employed for political as well as reli- 
gious purposes. From this convention all those were exchided who did 
not enjoy the jus LatiL 



JUS ITALICUM. 



All the country between the Tuscan and Hadriatic seas, to the rivers ' 
Rubicon and Macra, except Latium, was called Italy. The states of Ita- 
ly, being subdued by the Romans in difierent wars, were received into al- 
liance on different conditions. In many respects they were in the same 
state with the Latins. They enjoyed their own laws and magistrates, and 
were not subject to the Roman praetor. They were taxed^ in their own 
cities, and furnished a certain number of soldiers according to treaty. But 
they had no access to the freedom of Rome, and no participation of sa- 
cred rites. 

After the second Punic war, several of the Italian states, for having re- 
volted to Hannibal, were reduced to a harder condition by the dictator 
Sulpicius Galba, A- U. 550 ; especially the Brutii, Picentini, and Lucani, 
who were no longer treated as allies, and did not furnish soldiers, but 

Sabiic slaves.^ Capua, which a little before had been taken, lost its pub- 
c buildings and territory ."^ But after a long and violent struggle in the 
Social, or Marsic war, all the Italians obtained the right of voting and of 
enjoying honours by the Julian and other laws. Sulla abridged these pri- 
vileges to those who had favoured the opposite party ; but this was of short 
continuance.^ Augustus made various changes. He ordered the votes 
of the Italians to be taken at home, and sent to Rome on the day of the 
comitia.® He also granted them an exemption from furnishing soldiers.^^ 
The distinction of the jus Latii and Italicum^ however, still continued, 
and these rights were granted to various cities and states out of Italy. 
In consequence of which, farms in those places were said tQ be in solo 
iTALico, as well as those iti Italy, and were called prjedia. censxji cen? 
SBNDO,^^ and said to be in eorpore census^ i. e. to constitute part of that esc 
tate, according to the valuation of which in the censor's books every one 
paid taxes.^^ . 

PROVINCES. 

Those countries were called provinces, which the Roman people, hav^ 
ing conquered by arms, or reduced any other way under their power, sub^ 

1 Dtony. iv. 90. 5 censi. 10 Herod, ii. 11. nire emique poterant 

SLiv. xxL c. nit. xx. 6 A.GeU.x.3. 11 Plm.ili.S,4. jure civifl. CicT Fl»c. 
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jected to be gorerned by ma^istrales sent from Rome.^ The senate bar- 
ing received letters concerning the reduction of anj country, consulted 
what Uws they thought proper should be prescribed to the conquered, and 
sent comiooiily ten ambassadors, with whose concurrence, the general 
who had gained the conquest might settle every thing.' 

These laws were called the form or formyla of the province. What- 
ever the general, with the advice of the ten ambassadors, determined, used 
to be pronounced publicly by him before an assembly, after silence was 
made by a herald.^ Hence, in formulae sociontm refrrri, to be enrolled 
among/ Urbem fonmilm sui juris faeere, to hold in dependence or sub- 
jection.^ In antiqui furtnulam juris reslitui, to be brought into their for- 
mer state of dependence on, &,c^ 

The first country which the Romans reduced into the form of a province, 
was Sicily.' 

The condition of all the provinces was not the same, nor of all the cities 
in the same province, but difierent according to their merits towards the 
Roman people ; as they had either spontaneously surrendered, or made 
a long and olMtinate resistance. Some were allowed the use of their own 
laws, and to choose their own magistrates ; others were not. Some also 
were deprived of part of their territory. 

Into each province was s»?nr a Roman governor (prjeses),^ to command 
the troops in it, and to administer justice ; together with a qusstor, to take 
care of the public money and taxes, and to keep an account of what wa» 
received and expended in the province. The provinces were grievously 
oppressed n'ith taxes. The Romans imposed on the vanquished, either 
an annual tribute, which was called census capitis, or deprived them of 
part of their grounds ; and either sent planters thither from the city, or re- 
stored them to the vanquished, on condition that they should give a certain 
part of the produce to the republic, which was called census sou.' The 
former, i. e. those who paid their taxes in money, were called sTiPENniA- 
Rii, or trihutarii, as Gallia eomata,^^ The latter, vectioales ; who are 
thought to have been in a better condition than the former, fiut these 
words are sometimes confounded. 

The sum which the Romans annually received from the stipendiary 
states was always the same ; but the revenues of the vectigaUs depended 
on the uncertain produce of the tithes, of the taxes on the public pastures," 
and on goods imjxmed and exported.^' Sometimes instead of the tenth 
part, if the province was less fertile, the twentieth only was exacted, ae 
from the Spaniards. Sometimes in cases of necessity, an additional 
tenth part was exacted above what was due ; but then money was paid 
for it to the husbandmen whence it was called frumentum emptum^ ab» 
deeumanum^ or imperatum}^ 

Asconius in his commentary on Cicero,^^ mentions three kinds of pay- 
ment made by the pnyvincials ; the regular or usual tax, a voluntary con- 
tribution or benevolence, and ah extraordinary exaction or demand.^' 

Under the empenirs a rule was made out, called canon frumentarius,. 
in which was comprised what corn each province ought yearly to furnish. 

1 quod efts pT'ivictt, i. e. 6 Liv. xxxW. 33. zxiv. M. 13 Li v. xliii. 3. sHnm e8t,canoni8,quod 
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The corn thus received was laid up in public granaries, both tt Rottie and 
in the provinces, whence it was given out by those who had the care of 
provisions, to the people knd soldiers. Besides a certain sum paid for the 
public pastures, the people of the provinces were obliged to furnish a cer* 
tain nu nber of cattle from their flocks.^ And besides the tax paid at the 
port, as in Sicily, in Asia, and in Britain, they also paid a tax for journeys ;^ 
especially for carrying a corpse, which could not be transported from one 
place to another without the permission of the high priest or of the empe- 
ror. But this tax was abolished. There was also a tax on iron, silver, 
and gold mines, as in Spain ; on marble in Africa ; on various mines in 
Macedonia, Illyricum, Thrace, Britain, and Sardinia ; and also on salt pits, ^ ( 
as in Macedonia.^ I 

MUNICIPIA, COLONIC, ET PRiEFECTURiG. '^".^ 

■\ 

MuNiciPiA were foreign towns which obtained the right of Romnn citi- 
zens. Of these there were different kinds. Some possessed ail the 
rights of Roman citizens, except such as could not be enjoyed without re- 
siding at Rome. Others enjoyed the right of serving in the Roman legion,* 
but had not the right of voting and of obtaining civil offices. 

The Muuidpia used their own laws and customs, which were called 
LEGES MUNiciPALES ; uor wcro they obliged to receive the Roman laws 
unless they chose it.^ And some chose to remain as confederate states,^ 
rather than become Roman citizens ; as the people of Heraclea asd Na^ 
pies.' 

There were anciently no such free towns except in Italy, but afterwards 
we find them also in the provinces. Thus Pliny mentions eight in B<Btica, 
and thirteen in hither Spain.^ \ 

Colonies were cities or lands which Roman citizens were sent to in- 
habit. They were transplanted commonly by three commissioners,^ some- 
times by five, ten, or more. Twenty were appointed to settle the colony 
at Capua, by the Julian law.^® The people determined in what manner 
the lands were to be divided, and to whom. The new colony marched to 
their destined place in the form of an army, with colours ffying.^^ The 
lands were marked round with a plough, and his own portion assigned to 

every one.'^ All which was done after taking the auspices, and offering 
sacrifices.*^* 

. When a city was to be built, the founder, dressed in a Gabinian garb,^* 
(i. e. with his toga tucked up, and the lappet of it thrown back over the 

* ** The colonists were however devoid of historical jniWemi, passed entire into 
moatly settled as garrisons in truth, prove clearly that in the the hands of the new body, 
fcrtified towns taken from the case of a genuine Roman co- which represented the populas 
enemy, with land assigned to lony the general rule was for of the place : and assuredly 
them instead of paj and pro- only a third of the territory of what was left to the old inha- 
Tiriona. The old inhabitaots the town it odcupied to be con- bitants was not enjoyed bj 
were not ejected, nor was the fiscated and allotted to it, and them free from burthens, 
-vHiole mass of landed property that the rest was restored to though the confiscation of the 
confiscated by the ruling state, the former owners. Of course thirdmight serve as a redemp- 
Several stories 'in which the this partition extended to the tion of the land-tax.**— Ed. 
ancient usage is expressed, domain; unless this, as the 
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left shoulder, and broDght round under the right arm to the breast, so that 
it girded him, and made the toga shorter and closer,) yoking a cow and » 
bull to the plough, the coulter whereof was of brass, marked out by a deep 
furrow the whole compass of the city ; and these two animals, with other 
victims, were sacrificed on the altars. All the people or planters followed, 
and turned inwards the clods cut by the plough. Where they wanted a 
gate to^be, they took up the plough and left a space. Henc^ porta, a gate.^ 
And towns are said to have been called urbes from being surrounded by 
the plough.^ The form of founding cities among the Greeks is described 
by Pausanias, v. 27, who says tbat the first city built was Lycosura in 
Arcadia, viii. 38. 

When a city was solemnly destroyed, the plough was also drawn along^ 
where the walls had stood.^ We read in the sacred writings of salt being 
sown on the ground where cities had stood.^ The walls of cities were 
looked upon by the ancients as sacred, but not the gates.^ The gates, 
howeyer, nviere reckoned inviolable.'' 

A space t>f ground was left free from buildings both within and without 
the walls, which was called pomobrium,^* and was likewise held sacred.^ 
Sometimes put only for the open space without the walls.^^ When the 
city was enlarged, the ponuzrium also was extended.^^ These ceremonies 
used in building cities are said to have been borrowed from the Hetrurians.^^ 

It was unlawful to plant a new colony where one had been planted be- 
fore but supplies might be sent. The colonies solemnly kept the an- 
niversary of their first settlement.^^ Some colonies consisted of Roman 
citizehs only, some of Latins* and others of Italians. Hence their rights 
«were different. Some think that the Roman colonies enjoyed all the rights 
of citizens, as they are often called Jloman citizens, and were once enroll- 
ed in the censor's books at Rome.^^ But most are of opinion, that the co- 
lonies had not the right of voting, nor of bearing offices at Roroe.^'' The 
rights of Latin colonies were more limited ; so that Roman citizens who 
gave their names to a Latin colony, suffered a diminution of rank.^* The 
Italian colonies were in a still worse condition. The difference consisted 
chiefly in their different immunity from taxes. 

Sylla, to reward his veterans, first introduced the custom of settling mi- 
litary COLONIES, which was imitated by Julius Ciesar, Augustus, and oth- 
ers. To those colonies whole legions were sent, with their officers, their 
tribunes, and centurions; but this custom afterwards fell into disuse.** 
For the sake of distinction the other colonies were called civiles, plebeije, 
•or TooATiB, because they consisted of citizens, or, as they were afterwards 
named, pagan i, or privatiy who were opposed to soldiers.^o 

The colonies differed from the free towns in this, that they used the 

* "The word ponueriun it- citos, that of Romulus ran ning of the Via del Ooloiseo, 
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kw8 prescribed them by the Romans, but they had almost the same kind 
of magistrates. Their two cldef magistrates were called dvumviri, and 
their senators decuriones ; because, as some say, when the colony was 
first planted, every tenth man was made a senator. The fortune requisite 
to be chosen a decurio, under the emperors, was a hundred thousand ses- 
tertii.i 

The senate, or general council of Grecian cities, under the Roman em- 
pire, was called bule; its members, BULEUTiB ; the place where it met at 
Syracuse, buleuterium ; an assembly of the people, ecclesia.^ In some 
cities those who were chosen into the senate by their censors, paid a cer- 
tain sum for their admission,^ and that even although chose? contrary to 
their own inclinations. In Bithynia, they were subjected to regulations 
with respect to the choice of senators, similar to those at Home.^ An act 
passed by the senate or people was called psephisma.^ It was there cus- 
tomary, upon a person's taking the manly robe, solemnizing his marriage, 
entering upon the office of a magistrate, or dedicating any public work, to 
invite the whole senate, together with a considerable part of the common- 
alty, to the number of a thousand or more, and to distribute to each of the 
company a dole^ of one or two denarii. This as having the appearance 
of an ambitious largess,^ was disapproved of by Trajan.^ Each colony 
had commonly a patron, who took care of their interests at Ronie.^ 

PRiEFECTURiE Were towns to which prefects were annually sent from 
Rome, to administer justice ; chosen partly by the people, and partly by 
the praetor.^^^ Towns were reduced to this form, which had been ungrateful 
to the Romans ; as Calatia, Capua,^^ and others. They neither enjoyed 
the rights of free towns nor of colonies, and differed little from the form 
of provinces. Their private right depended on the edicts of their praefects, 
and their public right on the Roman senate, who imposed on them taxes 
and service in war at pleasure. Some pmfectunB^ however, possessed 
greater privileges than others. 

Places in the country, or towns where markets were held, and justice 
administered, were called for a; as forum AURELTUM,/orwm afpUj^^ forum 
Comeliij Juki, Livii, &c. Places where assemblies were held, and jus- 
tice administered, were called conciliabula.^^ All other cities which 
were neither municipia, colonuBj nor prafectur<B, were called Confederate 
States.^^ These were quite free, unless that they owed' the Romans 
certain things, according to treaty. Such was Capua, before it revolted 
to Hannibal. Such were abo Tarentum, Naples, Tibur, and Prseneste. 



All those who were not citizens were called by the ancient Romans, 
foreigners (pereorini), wherever they lived, whether in the city or else- 
"where. But after Caracalla granted the fteedom of the city to all freebom 
nen in the Roman world, and Justinian some time after granted it also 
to freedmen, the name of foreigners fell into disuse ; and the inhabitants 
of the whole world were divided into Romans and Barbarians. The 
whole Roman empire itself was called Romania, which name is still given 

1 PUa. Ep. i. 19. 8 honorarium decurio- 7 dianome. 90. Lir. xxvi. 18. 
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to Thrace, as beinc the iM srorinn^ which r^tAined tw the RonnBi. 
aJniOMt uuiil ihe uu&iiig oi '.•jQjaaiiUdODie ly -h^ T iim. A. D. 1453. 

U hile Rome *aj» rr**:. aft -^onfi.non m :'or»*:2n«^ wis ^ery disaKree- 
ahle. They might. ..\f:ir*fi. .lv^ .:» -he ^iiy -at^y -ninyiHi iione of the 
privileges 01 ciuzea*, ' 'i*^ iJ!^ ^iiniprs o % lamcuiar jurxadictioii. 
and sometimes we**: 'rzc^'..*^: rom .t.f ^.ev it pieasurpot' the vaaLgOr 
Urates. Thus M. ivu. Jt ?»:r^tvrjk. \ ' t i7 \u(i i,. Pipiiu Celsus. A. U. 
086, both tribune* Of >*'jr*i^r j^c^^t'r, \ .;iw ofri#-r:nsf t'on*icners to leave 
tlie city. AuKUsiufe vun«^ B'.r liter winis vi jninense number 

ot" foreigners flocke^i u> -c/irrsft rr>m %;1 parj*.- w iHat "he zrnatest part of 
the common peopie cooauut.': 'A 'rif.m oeuce Roma is said u> be auoufi 

Foreigners were oeiui'^r p#-rm»:<i/i ro mie the Roman dre«,^ nor had 
they the right of legai pf^^^ry. r,i niakms! * w:ll. When a foreigner 
died, his goods were *i.*a*:r r^.Ar4ii :nfo :he rreasury. as having no heir,* 
or if he had anarae'i zan^t^iC* » uiy p^tnion. ax a patron, that person suc- 
ceeded to his edectA ;',afc AWL:^.4T:o\irf. as it was called.' 

But in process of 'uis*: to^v; inconveniences wi»re removed, and fo- 
reigners were not only a/^vuce/i to the highest honours in the state, fant 
some of them even made «:mperors. 

ASSEMBUE.S OF THE PEOPLE. 

An assembly of the whr^ie Roman ^ople to give their vote abont any 
thing, was called coyrrrA.' When \ p^rt of the people only was assembled^ 
it was called coxciLrnr ; hmt tKe^ Tropin w^re not always distingnished.' 

In the Comitia, tyrtry thing which came under the power of the people 
was transacted ; magistrat^Ji were alerted, and laws passed, particulariy 
concerning the dcclarati//n of war, and the making of peace. PenonB 
guilty of certain crimes were alv/ trif:d in the Comitia.' The Condtift 
were always sumnKined \/y aome nuk^mxt^ifi, who presided in them, and 
directed every thing which came before them; and he was then said, 
HABERE CON ITU. When he laid any thing before the people, he was 
said, AGERE tMn As the votes of all the people coold not be 

taken together, th^ry were divided into parts. 

There were three kinds of C'omitia : the Curiata^ instituted by Ro- 
niulua ; the Ceniuriata^ instituted by Servius Tullius, the sixth king of 
Home ; and the Trilmta, havI to have been first introduced by the tributes 
of the people at the trial of f^oriolanus, A. U. 263. 

'i'he Comitia Curiata anrl Centuriata could not be held without taking 
the auspices,^^ nor without the authority of the senate, but the TribnUt 
iitight.^'* The days on which the Comitia could be held were called dim 
1 oMiTULKs.^^ As in the senate, so in the Comitia, nothing could be dme 
Litfore the rising nor after the setting of the sun.^^ 

The Comitia for creating magistrates were usually held in the CaiD|m 
MiirtiuM ; but for making laws, and for holding trials, sometimes also m 
the forum, and sometimes in the capitol. 



1 Cic. Off. Ui. U. Brat. 3 Suet. Claud. 35. 8 A. OeU. xr. S7. Ltv. 13 1. e. quibiu aimjp»- 

M. Hubt. Autf. 4i. Juv. 4 quasi bona fftcuHa. Ti. 90. polo agere Ucetet, fir. 

ant. ill. M. Sen. ad 5 se applicuisMt. 9 Pol3rb.yi,lS. lli. ]]. Cic. Q. ft. i. t. 

Ilolv. c. H. 6 Cic. 6r. i. 30. 10 Gell. ziii. 14. Macrob. Sat 1. Ift. 

*i niludwiili talcum of 7 a coeundo vol com- 11 nisi auipicato. 14 Dk). zzzix. fta. 

Hut ttwth, Luc. vU. 40ft. undo. 19 Diony. iz. 41. 49. 
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COMITIA CURIATA. 

In the Comitia Curiata, the people gave their votes, divided into thirty' 
curias ;^ and what a majority of them, namely sixteen, determined, was 
said to be the order of the people. At first there were no other Comitia 
but the Curiata, and therefore every thing of importance was determined 
in them. 

The Comitia Curiata were held, first by the kings, and afterwards by 
the consuls and the other greater magistrates ; that is, they presided at 
them, and nothing could be brought before the people but by them. They 
met in a part of the forum called the comitium, where the pulpit or tri- 
bunal^ stood, whence the orators used to harangue the people. It was 
afterwards called iiostra, because it was adorned with the beaks of the 
ships taken from the Antiates, and also Templum, because consecrated by 
the augurs ; which was its usual name before the Antiates were subdued.^ 
The Comitium was first covered the year that Hannibal came into Italy.* 
Afterwards it was adorned with pillars, statues, and paintings. 

Those citizens only had a right to vote at the Comitia Curiata, who lived 
in the city, and were included in some curia or parish. The curia which 
voted first was called principium.* 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tributa, the Comitia 
Curiata were more rarely assembled, and that only for passing certain 
laws, and for the creation of the Curio Maximus, and of the Flamines.^ 
Each curia seems to have chosen its own curio ; called also magister 
curisJ - 

A law made by the people divided into curiae was called lex curiata. ' 
Of iheae, the chief we read of, were, 

1. The law by which military command^ was conferred on magistrates.^ 
WithoBt this, they were not allowed to meddle with military affairs,^^ ta 
command an army, or carry on war but only had a civil power,^^or the 
right of administering justice. Hence the Comitia Curiata were said rem 
mlitartm emUinerey^ and the people, to give sentence twice,^^ concerning 
their magistrates.^^ But in after times this law seems to have been passed 
only for form's sake, by the suffrage of the thirty lictors or Serjeants, 
who formerly used to summon the curiae, and attend on them at the Co« 
mitia.^^ 

2. The law about recalling Camillus from banishment.'^ 

3. That form of adoption called arrogatio^^ was made at the Comitia 
' Cnriata, bocaiMO no one could change his state or sacra without, the order 

of the peo[iIe.» 

4. Testameots were anciently made at these Comitia ; and because in 
time of peace they were summoned^ by a lictor twice a year for this pur4 
pose ; hence they were also called comitia calata, which name is like-! 
«^ 

1 ita diets qood lis re- 56. Fam. i. 9. lictores auspiciorudi 

rum public&rum cura 4 \Av. xxvii. 88. 13 postestas. causa adumbratis, cap. 

comnussasit, Feat, vei 5 Liv. Ix. 18. 13 Liv. v. 5S. 12. 

potius a irvpiii, sc. cc- 6 Ur. xz^U. 8. A. Cell. 14 bis sententiam feire, 17 Uv. v. 46. 

rAi|7ia, conventus po- xv. S7. v. binis comitiis jadi- 18 see p. 36, 96. 

puli apud GrtBcns ad 7 PUUt. AoL ii. 3, 3. care. 19 Cic. Sext. Dom. 1%, 

jabendum vel vetan* 8 impeilum. 16 Cic. Lee. Agr. ii. 11. &c. Suet. Aug. 66. 

dum quod e republica 9 Liv. iz. 38. 16 Cic. ibicL populi suf- Dio.xxzvii. 61. 

censeret esse. 10 rem militarem attln- fragiis, ad speciem at- SO calata, i. e. eonvo- 

i suggestum. gere. que ad usurpationem cata. 

3 Liv. viii. 14. & 36. u. 11 Cic. FhiL 16. £p. Yetoatatis, per triginta 
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wise sometimes applied to the Comitia Centuriata, because they were as- 
sembled by a Cornicen, who was also called Classicus^ 

5. What was called detestatio sacrorux, was also made here : as 
when it was denounced to an heir or legatee that he must adopt the sacred 
rites which followed the inheritance.^ Whence an inheritance without 
this requisite is called by Plautus hmreditas sine sacris? 



The principal Comitia were the Centnriata, called also mi^ora,^ in which 
the people, divided into the centuries of their classes, gave iheir votes ; 
and what a majority of centuries decreed^ was considered as finally de- 
termined.^ Tbese Comitia were held according to the census instituted 
by Servius Tullius. 

The CENSUS was a numbering of the people, with a valuation of their 
fortunes.^ To ascertain the number of the people, and the fortunes of 
each individual, Servius ordained that ail the Roman citizens, both in town 
and country, should upon oath take an estimate of their fortunes,^ and pub- 
licly declare that estimate to him ;^ that they should also tell the place 
of their abode, the names of their wives and children, and their own age 
and that of their children, and the number of their slaves and freedmen : 
that if any did otherwise, their goods should be confiscated, and themselves 
scourged and ^Id for slaves, as persons who had deemed themtelTes un- 
worthy of liberty J ° He likewise appointed a festival, called PA0ANixiA» 
to be held every year in each pagtis or village, to their tutelary gods, at 
which time the peasants should every one pay into the hands of him who 
presided at the sacrifices a piece of money ; the men a piece of one luod, 
the women of another, and the children of a third sort^^ 

Then, according to the valuation of their estates, he divided all die citi- 
zens into SIX classes, and each class into a certain number of cxNTUEns. 
The division by centuries, or hundreds, prevailed every where at Rome ; 
or rather by tens, from the number of fingers on both hands." The in- 
fantry and cavalry, the curiae and tribes, were divided in this manner ; and 
80 even the land : hence centenarius aoer.^^ At first a century con- 
tained a hundred ; but not so afterwards. Thus the number of men in the 
centuries of the different classes was, without doubt, very different. 

The first class consisted of those whose estates in lands and effects were 
worth at least 100,000 asses, or pounds of brass ; or 10,000 droehmm ac- 
cording to. the Greek way of computing ; which sum is commonly reokon- * 
ed equal to 322/. 18^. Ad, of our money : .but if we suppose each poud of 
brass to contain 24 asses, as was the case afterwards, it will amowit to 
7,750/. 

This first class was subdivided into eighty centuries or companies of 
' foot, forty of young men,^^ that is, from seventeen to forty-six years of 
Uge,^* who were obliged to take the field,^^ and forty of old men," who 

1 quod classes comitiis dice, Fest. rent, i. e. lestiTDarent. 14 joniorum. 

ftd comitatum vocabat, 4 Cic. post red. in Se- apud se profiterentur. 15 Cic. Sen. 17. A. Gell 
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should guard tbe city.^ To these were added eighteen centuries of equi- 
tes, who fought on horseback : in all ninety-eight centuries. 

The second class consisted of twenty centuries ; ten of young men, and 
ten of old, whose estates were worth at least 75,000 asses. To these 
were added two centuries of artificers,^ carpenters, smiths, <&c. to manage 
the engines of war. These Livy joins to the first cla^s. It is hardly to 
be imagined that those artificers were composed of the members of either 
the first or the second class, but of their servants or dependents ; for not 
only the mechanic arts, but likewise every kind of trade was esteemed dis- 
honourable among the ancient Romans. 

The third class was also divided into twenty centuries ; their estate 
was 50,000 asses. 

The fourth class likewise contained twenty centuries ; their estate wa* 
25,000 asses. To these Dionysius adds two centuries of trumpeters, vii. 59: 

The fifth class was divided into thirty centuries ; their estate was 11,000 
asses, but according to Dionysius, 12,500. Among these, according to 
Livy, were included the trumpeters, and cometers,or blowers of the horn, 
distributed into three centuries, whom Dionysius joins as two distinct cen- 
turies to the fourth class. 

The sixth class comprehended all those who either had no estates, or 
were not worth so much as those of the fifth class. The number of them 
was so great as to exceed that of any of the other classes, yet they were 
reckoned but as one century. 

Thus the number of centuries in all the classes was, according to Livy, 
191 ; and according to Dionysius, 193. Some make the number of Livy 
to amount to 194, by supposing that the trumpeters, &c. were not included 
in the thirty centuries of the fifth class, but formed three distinct centurieil 
by themselves. 

Each class had arms peculiar to itself, and a certain place in the army, 
according to the valuation of their fortunes. 

By this arrangement the chief power was vested in the richest citizens, 
who composed the first class, which, although least in number, consisted 
of more centuries than all the rest put together ; but they likewise bore 
the- charges of peace and war^ in proportion.^ For, as the votes at the 
Comitia, so likewise the quota of soldiers and taxes, depended on the num- 
ber of centuries. Accordingly, the first class, which consisted of ninety- 
eight, or, according to Livy, of one hundred centuries, furnished more men 
and money to the public service, than all the rest of the state besides. 
But they had likewise the chief influence in the assemblies of the people 
by centuries. For the equites and the centuries of this class were called 
first to give their votes, and if they were unanimous, the matter was deter* 
mined ; but if not, then the centuries of the next class were called, and s6 
on, till a majority of centuries had voted the same thing. And it hardly 
ever happened that they came to the lowest.^ 

In after times some alteration was made, as is commonly supposed, in 
favour of the plebeians, by including the centuries in the tribes ; whence 
mention is often made of tribes in the Comitia Centuriata.^ In conse- 
quence of which, it is probable that the number of centuries as well as of 
tribes was increased.^ But when or how this was done is not sufficiently 

1 ad uibis costodiam ut 8 munia pads et bel- 5 Liv. i. 43. Dioiiy. vii. ii. S. Plane. 90. 
presto tMent. li. 99. 7 Cic. FhU. U. 88J 

t fabrum. 4 Liv. i. 49. d Liv. 18. Cic. RvU. 
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ascertained, only it appears to have taken place before the year of the city 

358.1 

Those of the first class were called classici, all the rest were said to 
be INFRA CLASSEM. Hence classici auctores, for the most approved an- 
thors.^ 

Those of the lowest class who bad no fortune at all were called capitk 
CENsi, rated by the head ; and those who had below a certain valuation, 
PROLETARii; whence serfno proletarius, for vilis, low.^ This properly 
was not reckoned a class ; whence sometimes only five classes are men- 
tioned. So quintiB classis videntur, of the lowest.^ 

This review of the people was made^ at the end of every five years, 
first by the kings, then by the consuls, but after the year 310, by the cen- 
sors, who were magistrates created for that very purpose. We do not find, 
however, that the census was always held at certain intervals of time. 
I Sometimes it was omitted altogether.^ 

After the census was finished, an expiatory or purifying sacrifice'' was 
made, consisting of a sow, a sheep, and a bull, which were carried ronnd 
the whole assembly, and then slain ; and thus the people were said to be 
purified.^ Hence also lustrare signifies to go round, to survey ; and ctr- 
cumferre, to purify.^ This sacrifice was called suovetaurilia or soli- 
TAURiLiA, and he who performed it was said condere lustrum. It was 
called lustrum a luendOf i. e. sohendo, because at that time all the taxes 
were paid by the farmers-general to the censors.^® And because this was 
done at the end of every fifth year, hence lustrum is often put for the 
space of five years ; especially by the poets, by whom it is sometimes con- 
founded with the Greek Olympiad, which was ocly four years.^^ It is 
also used for any period of time.^^ 

The census anciently was held in the forum, but after the year of the 
city 320, in the villa publica, which was a place in the Campus Martius, 
fitted up for public uses ; for the reception of foreign ambassadors, dcc.^^ 
The purifying sacrifice was always made^^ in the Campus Martius.^^ The 
census was sometimes held without the lustrum being performed.^* 



1 . CAUSES OF ASSEMBLING THE COMITIA CENTURIATA. 

The COMITIA centuriata were held for creating magistrates, for pass- 
ing laws, and for trials. 

In these Comitia were created the consuls, praetors, censors, and some- 
times a proconsul,^'^ also the decemviri, military tribunes, and one priest, 
namely, the rex sacrorum. Almost all laws were passed in them which 
were proposed by the greater magistrates, and one kind of trial was held 
there, namely, for high treason, or any crime against the state, which was 
called JUDICIUM perdu ellionis ; as when any one aimed at sovereignty, 
which was called crimen regni, or had treated a citizen as an enemy.^^ War 
was also declared at these Comitia. 

ILiv. V. 18. 6Cic. Arch.5. 1 1 Hor. Od. M. 4. 34. iv. est. 

9 A. Gell. vii. 13. xix. 8. 7 sacrificiuni lustrale. 1. 0. Ov. Pont. iv. 8. 5. 15 Liv. 1. 44. Dionv. ir 

3 GeU. zvi. 10. Plaut. 8 lustrari. Mart. iv. 45. S8. 

MU. Glor. Ui. 1. 157. g Virg. Eel. x. 55. ^n. 12 Plin. U. 48. lA Liv. iii. 88. 

4 Liv. iU. to. Cic. Acad. viii. 231. x. 221. Plaut. 13 Liv. iv. 22. xxxiil. 9. 17 Liv. xxvi. 18. 

Iv. 23. Ampli. ii. 2. 144. Virg. Varr. Rust. iU. 2. Luc. 18 Liv. vi. 20. Cic.Teix. 
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2. MAOISTRATES WHO PRESIDED AT THE COMITIA CENTTTRIATA ; PLACE 
WHERE THEY WER1& HELD; MANNER OF SUMMONING THEM; AND PER* 
SONS WHO HAD A RIGHT TO VOTE AT THEM. 

The Comitia ^Centuriata could be held only by the superior magistrates,! 
i. e. the consuls, the praetor, and dictator, and interrex : but the last could 
only bold the Comitia for creating magistrates, and not for passing laws. 

The censors assembled the people by centuries ; but this assembly was 
not properly called Comitia, as it was not to vote about any thing. The 
praetors could not hold the Comitia if the consuls were present, without 
their permission ; but they might in their absence,^ especially the praetor i 
urbanus ; and, as in the instance last quoted, without the authority of the 
senate. 

The consuls held the Comitia for creating the consuls, and also for ere- , 
ating the praetors ; (for the praetors could not hold the Comitia for creating \ 
their successors,) and for creating the censors.^ The consuls determined 
which of them should hold these Comitia, either by lot or by agreement.^ 

The Comitia for creating the first consuls were held by the praefect of 
the city, Spurius Lucretius, who was also interrex,* 

When a rex sacrorum was to be created, the Comitia are thought to have 
been held by the pontifex tnaximus. But this is not quite, certain. ' 

The person presiding in the Comitia had so great influence, that he is j 
sometimes said to have himself created the magistrates who were elected.^ ' 

When, from contention between the patricians and plebeians, or between j 
the magistrates, or from any other cause, the Comitia for electing ma- 1 
gistrates could not be held in due time, and not before the end of the j 
year, the patHcians met and named^ an interrex out of their own number, | 
who commanded only for five days ;^ and in the same manner dififerent i 
persons were always created every five days, till consuls were elected, | 
who entered immediately on their office. The Comitia were hardly | 
ever held by thje first interrex : sometimes by the second, sometimes by | 
the third, and sometimes not till the eleventh. In the absence of the con- / 
suls, a dictator was sometimes created to hold the Comitia.^ 

The Comitia Centuriata were always Held without *the city, usually 
in the Campus Martins: because anciently the people went armed ini 
martial order^ to hold these assemblies ; and it was unlawful for an armjr to | 
be marshalled in the city.^<) But in latter times, a body of soldiers only 
kept guard on the Janiculum, where an imperial standard was erected,^^ the 
taking down of which denoted the conclusion of the Comitia. 

The Comitia Centuriata were usually assembled by an edict. It behoved ! 
them to be summoned^^ at least seventeen days before they were held, j 
that the people mi^ht have time to weijgh with themselves what they : 
should determine at the Comitia. This space of time was called tri- ! 
NUNDiNUM, or trinum nundinum, i. e. tres nundimB, three market-days, > 
because the people from the country came to Rome every ninth day to i 
buy and sell their commodities.^^ But the. Comitia were not held on the , 

1 Liv. zxvU. 5. zM. 10. 5 Liv. i. 60. ii. 9. iU. 54. 9 tub signis. que die celebxata) : in- 

zlv. SI. iz. 7. 10 Liv. zxziz. 15. OelL tennediis septem die- 

S Cic. Att. iz. 9. Liv. 6 sine soffhigio popoli zv. 37. bus occupabantur ruri, 

▼ii. S3. Cic. Att. iv.S. auspicate prodebant. 11 vezillum positum Diony. ii. 38. vii. SR. re- 

S sorte vel consensu ; 7 Cic. Dom. 14. Asc erat. liquis septem rura co- 

■ortiebantur vel com- Cic. Liv. iz. 34. 13 Dio. zzzvii. S7, 38. lebant. Vair. Rust. 
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raarket-da3r8,^ because they were ranked among the ferim or holy-days, on 
which no business could be done with the people.^ This, however, 
was not always observed.^ 

But the Comitia for creating magistrates were sometimes summoned 
against the first lawful day.^ All those might be present,at the Comitia 
Centuriata who had the full right of Roman citizens, whether they lived 
at Rome or in the country. 

3. CANDIDATES. 

Those who sought preferments were called candidati, from a white 
robe^ worn by them, which was rendered shining^ by the art of the fuller; 
for all the wealthy Romans wore a gown naturally white.' This, howeFer 
was anciently forbidden by law.^ 

The candidates did not wear tunics or waistcoats, either that they might 
appear more humble, or might more easily show the scars they liad receiFed 
on the breast or fore part of their body.^ 

In the latter ages of the republic, no one could stand candidate who was 
not present, and did not declare himself within the legal days ; that is, be- 
fore the Ceanitia were summoned,'^ and whose name was not received by 
the magistrates : for they might refuse to admit any one they pleased,^^ but 
not without assigning a just cause. The opposition of the consuls, how- 
ever, might be overruled by the senate.^^ 

For a long time before the time of election, the candidates endeavoured 
to gain the favour of the people by every popular art by going round 
their houses,^^ by shaking hands with those they met,^^by addressing them 
in a kindly manner, and naming them, &c. ; on which account they com- 
monly had along with them a monitor or nomenclator, who whispered in 
their ears every body's name.^'^ Hence Cicero calls candidates ruUio offieuh 
sissima}^ On the market-days they used anciently to con)e into the assem- 
bly of the people, and take their station on a rising ground,^* whence 
they might be seen by all.^^ When they went down to the Campus Mar* 
tins at certain times, they were attended by their friends and dependents, 
who were called deductore's.^^ They had likewise persons to divide 
money among the people.^^ For this, although forbidden by law, was 
often done openly, and once against Caesar, even with the approbation of 
Cato.23 There were also persons to bargain with the people for their votee, 
called interpretes, and others in whose hands the money promised wae 
deposited, called sbquestres.^ Sometimes the candidates formed com* 
binations to disappoints^ the other competitors.'^ 

Those who opposed any candidate, were said ti refragari, and those who 
favoured him, suffragari vel suffragatores esse : hence svtffragatio^ their inte- 
rest.^' Those who got one to be elected, were said ei praturam gratia cam" 



1 nondinis. 8 candens vel Candida. rationem ejus habere. SI Cic. de pet. cons'. 9, 

9 Macrob. i. 19. ne 7 toga alba. 12 Liv. v. 3 15. xxiv. 7. 82 divisoret, Cic. Att. i. 

plebs rustica avocare- 8 ne cui album, i. e. 8. Val. Max. iii. 8. 3. 17. Suet. Aoff. 8. 

tur, lest they should be cretam, hi vestlmen- Veil. ii. 92. 23 Suet. Jiil7i9. 

called off from their or- tum addere, petitionis 13 Liv. iii. 21. 84 Cic. Act. Veor. L 8. 

dinary business of buy- causa liceret, Liv. iv. 14 Cic. Att. i. 1. 12. 

ing and seUing. Plin. 25r. 19 ambiendo. 25 cnitlones dejicerentp 

xvili. 3. adverso coipore, Plut. 16 prensando. 26 Cic. Att. iL 18. Lnr, 

3 Cic. Att. i. 14. Coriol. 17 Hor. Ep. i. 6. 50, Ac. iii. 35. 

4 in primum comitia- 10 Sail. Cat. 18. Cic. 18 Pis. 23. 87 I4v. z. II. 
lem diem, Liv. zziv. 7. Fam. zvl. 18. 19 in colle consistere. 

5 toga Candida. 11 Qomen accipere, vel SO Macrob*. Sat. i« 10. 
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pestri capere,^ or eum trahere,^ Those who hindered one from beiog elect- 
ed, were said a consulatu repellere? ^ 



4. MANNER OF PROPOSING A LAW, AND OF NAMING A DAY FOR 

one's trial. 



When a law was to be passed at the Comitia Centuriata, the magistrate 
who was to propose it/ having consulted with his friends and other prudent 
pien, whether it was for the advantage of the republic, and agreeable to 
the customs of their ancestors, wrote it over at home ; and then, having com- 
municated it to the senate, by their authority^ he promulgated it ; that is, 
he pasted it up in public,^ for three market-days, that so the people might 
have an opportunity of reading and considering it.'' In the mean time he 
himself^ and some eloquent friend, who was called auctor legis, or suasor, 
every market-day read it over,® and recommended it to the people,^® while 
others who disapproved it, spoke against it.^^ But in ancient times all thesd 
formalities were not observed : thus we find a law passed the day after it 
was proposed.^^ Sometimes the person who proposed the law, if he did it 
by the authority of the senate, and not according to his own opinion, spoke 
against it.^^ 

In the same manner, when one was to be tried for treason,^* it behoved 
the accusation to be published for the same space of time,^^ and the day- 
fixed when the trial was to be.^^ In the mean time the person accused" 
changed his dress, laid aside every- kind of ornament, let his hair and beard 
grow,^^ and in this mean garb,^® went round and solicited the favour of ihe 
people.20* His nearest relations and friends also did the same.^^ This 
kind of trial was generally capital, but not always so.^ 



On the day of the Comitia, he who was to preside at them,^^ attended by 
one of the augurs,^ pitched a tent^^ without the city to observe the omens.^^ 
These Cicero calls augusta centururum auspicia.^' Hence the Campus 
Martins is said to be consularibus auspiciis consecratus^ and the Comitia 
themselves were called AUSPiCATAi^^ 

If the TABERNACULUM, which perhaps was the same with templum or arx, 
the place which they chose to make their observations,^^ had not been 
taken in due form,^^ whatever was done at the Comitia was reckoned of no 
effect.3^ Hence the usual declaration of the augurs ;32 vitio tabernacu- 
lum captum; vitio magistratus creatos vel vitiosos ; vitio legem 
latam ; vitio diem dictam.^s And so scrupulous were the ancient Romans 
about this matter, that if the augurs, at any time afterwards, upon recollec- 



1 Liv. v'± I. 9 recitabat. cium futurum sit, Cic. dum. 

3 thus pervicit Appius, 10 suadebat. 17 reus. 87 Mil. 16. 

yt, dejecto Fabio, fra- 11 dissuadebant. 18 promittebat. 28 Cic. Cat. iv. 1. Liv. 

trem traheret, Liv. 12 Liv. iv. 24. 19 sordidatus. xxvi. 2. 

zzxix.32. 13 Cic. Att. i. 14. SO homines prensabat. 20 ad inaugiurandun, 

3 Cic. Cat. i. 10. 14 cum dies perduellio- 21 Liv. passim. Liv. i. 0. s. 7. 18. 

4 laturusv. rogaturus. nis dicta est, cum actio 22 Liv. vi. 20. xliii. It. 30 panunrecte ci4;>tiuii 

5 ex senatus consulto. perduellionis intende- Cic. Dom. 32. see Lex esset. 

publice V. in publico tialur, Cic. vel cum all- Porcia. 31 pro irrito habebatur, 

proponebat : promul- quis capitis v. >te an- 23 qui iis pnefuturus Liv. iv. 7. 

gabat, quasi provulga- quireretur, Liv. erat. 32 augurum solennis 

bat, Fest. 15 promulgatur rogatio 24 augure adhibito. pronunciatio. 
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tion, declared that there had been any informality in taking the auspices 
the magistrates were obliged to resign their office, (as having been irregular* 
ly chosen)^ even several months after they bad entered upon it.^ When 
there was nothing wrong in the auspices, the magistrates were said to be 
SALvis Auspiciis creati.^ When the consul asked the augur to attend him,* 
he said, q. fabi, te mihi in auspicio esse volo. The augur replied, 

AUDIVI.^ 

There were two kinds of Auspices which pertained to the Comitia Cen- 
turiata. The one was observing the appearances of the heavens,^ as light- 
ning, thunder, &c. which was chiefly attended to. The other was the in- 
spection of birds. Those birds which gave omens by flight, were called 
PR^PETEs ; by singing, oscines ; hence the phrase, si avis occinuetii,^ 
When the omens were favourable, the birds were said addicere vel ad- 
MiTTERE ; when unfavourable, abdicere, non addicere, vel refragari. 

Omens were also taken from the feeding of chickens. The person who 
kept them was called pullarius. If they came too slowly out of the cage,' 
or would not feed, it was a bad omen but if they fed greedily, so that 
something fell from their mouth, and struck the i^round,^^ it was hence call- 
ed TRiPUDiuM soLisTiMUM,^'-* and was reckoned an excellent omen.^' 

When the augur declared that the auspices were unexceptionable,^^ that 
is, that there was nothing to hinder the Comitia from being held, he said 
siLENTiuM ESSE viDETUR ; but if not, he said alio die,^^ on which account 
* the Comitia could not be held that day.^^ 

This declaration of the augur was called ncjntiatio, or obnuntiatio. Hence 
Cicero says of the augurs, nos nuntiationem solum habemus;, et con- 

SULES ET RELIQtJI MAGI8TRATUS ETIAM SPECTIONEM, V. inspectiowmi but 

the contrary seems to be asserted by Festus,^^ and commentators are not 
agreed how they should be reconciled. It is supposed there should be 
a different reading in both passages.^^ 

Any other magistrate of equal or greater authority than he who presided, 
might likewise take the auspices ; especially if he wished to hinder an elec- 
tion, or prevent a law from being passed. If such magistrate therefore 
declared, se de c(elo servasse, that he had heard thunder, or seen light- 
ning, he was said obndntiare,^ which he did by saying alio die : where- 
upon by the Lex jElia et Fusia, the Comitia were broken off,^* and deferred 
to another day. Hence obnuntiare concilio aut comitiis, to prevent, to adjourn ; 
and this happened, even though he said that he had seen what he did not 
see,^^ because he was thought to have bound the people by a religious obli- 
gation, which must be expiated by their calamity or his own.^ Hence in 
the edict whereby the Comitia were summoned, this formula was commonly, 
used, NE QUis MINOR MAOisTRATUs DE ccELO SERVASSE VELIT : wMch pro- 
hibition Clodius, in his law against Cicero, extended to all the magis- 
trates .2* 

The Comitia were also stopped, if any person, while they were holding, 

1 vitiumobvenisse.Cic. colum. vel optimum, ibid. lig. InFest. 

in auti^cio vitium fu> 8 Liv. yi.4I. x. 40. 14 omni vitio carere. SO augur auguri, confol 

isse, Lir. 9 ex cavea. 15 Cic. Div. ii. 34. Leg. consuli obnuntiavisti, 

S upote vitiosi vitio 10 Liv. vi. 41. ii. 13. al. nuntiasti, Cic. Phil, 

creati. 11 terram paviret, i. e. 16 thus, Papirio leg^m ii. 38. 

3 Liv. ibid. Cic. Nat. feriret. ferenti triste omen di- 31 dirimebantur. 
Deor. ii. 4. 13 quasi tenripavium em diffidit, i. e. rem in 83 siauspiciaementttw 

4 Cic. Phil. ii. 33. vel terripudium, Cic. diempostemmrejicere esset. 

5 in auspicium adhibe- Div. ii. 34. Fest. Puis, coegit, Liv. ix. 38. 83 Cic. Phil. U. 83. 
bat. Liv. X. 40. Plin. 81. 17 Cic. PhU. ii. 38. 34 Dio. xxxviii. IS. 

Cic. Div. ii. 34. s. 34. 18 in voce Spectio. 

7 servara de ccbIo vel 18 auiplcium egregiun 19 Vid. Abr.mCic.8c*- 
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was seized with the falling sickness or epilepsy, which was Ifence called 
MORBUS coMiTiALis ; Of if a tribune of the commons interceded by the so* 
lemn word veto,^ or any magistrate of equal authority, with him who pre- 
sided, interposed, by wasting the day in speaking, or by appointing holy- 
days, &c. and also if the standard was pulled down from the Janicvihraiy. 
as in the trial of Rabirius, by Meteilus the praetor.^ 

The Comitia were also broken off by a tempest arising ; but so, .that the 
election of those magistrates who were already created, was not rendered 
invalid,^ unless when the Comitia were for creating censors. 

6. MAIifNER OF HOLDING THE COMITIA CENTURIATA. 

When there was no obstruction to the Comitia, on the .day appointed,, 
the people met in the Campus Martius. The magistrate who was to pre* 
side, sitting in his curule chair on a tribunal,^ used to utter a set form of 
prayer before he addressed the people,^ the augur repeating over the 
words before him.^ Then he made a speech to the people about what ^ 
was to be done at the Comitia. 

If magistrates were to be chosen, the names of the candidates were 
read over. But anciently the people might choose whom they pleased,, 
whether present or absent, although they had not declared themselves 
candidates.'' 

If a law was to be passed, it was recited by a herald, while a secre* 
tary dictated it to him,^ and different persons were allowed to speak for 
and against it.^ A similar form was observed at trials, because application 
was made to the people about the punishment of any one, in the same man- 
ner as about a law. Hence irrogarc panamt vel mulctam^ to inflict or im- 
pose. 

The usual beginning of all applications to the people,^^ was velitis, ju- 
beatis, quirites, and thus the people were said to be consulted, or asked,^^ 
and the consuls to consult or ask them.^^ Yi&ace juhere legem vel rogatta^ 
» nem, also decernere, to pass it ; vetare, to reject it ; rogare magistratus^ 
to create or elect rogare quiBsitores, to appoint judges or inquisitors.^* 
Then the magistrate said, si vobis videtur, disc^dite, quirites ; or itb 

IN SUFFRAGIUM, BENE JUVANTIBUS DIIS, ET QUjE PATRES CENSUERUNT, 

vos jubete.^^ Whereupon the people, who, as usual, stood promiscuously,, 
separated every one to his own tribe and century .^^ Hence the magistrate 
was said, tnitlere populum in svffragium ; and the people, inire vel ire in 
suffragium.^'^ 

Anciently the centuries were called to give their votes according to the 
institution of Servius Tullius ; first the equites, and then the centuries of 
the first class, &c. ; but afterwards it was determined by 1ot,^^in what order 
they should vote. When this was first done is uncertain. The names of 
the centuries were thrown irito a box,^^ and then, the box being shaken* 
so that the lots might lie equally the century which came out first gave 



1 Liv. vi. 35. unte, Cic. v. sciscendis legibus, 18 sortitio fiebat. 

S tic. Frat. U. 0. Dio. 7 Liv. passim. Cic. Legg. ii. 4. qui- 10 in sitellam ; nteU» 

xxxvii. 97. 8 subjiciente scriba. bus, sc. SUano at Mu- defertur, Cic. N. D. i. 

3 at jam creati non vi- Liv. xl. 21. rerue, consolatos, me 38. sitella allata est, 
tiosi redderentur, Liv. 10 omnium rogationum. rogante, i. e. pnesi- ut sortirentor, Liv. 
xl.50. Cic. Div. ii.18. 1 1 consuli vel rogari. dente, datos est, Id. xxv. 3. 

4 pro tribunali, Liv. 13 Cic. & Liv. passim. Mur. 1. SO sortibus cquatis^ 
xxxix. 3S. 18 Sail. Jug. 40. 90. 15 Liv. xxxi. 7. 

5 Liv. xxxix. U. 14 lb. 40. so iusta et ve- 10 Asc. Cic. Cora. Balb. 
t aqfun vote pnse- tit» popnli m jubendis 17 Cic. dfc U^. ptsaim. 
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its vote first' and hence was called pr^erooativa. Those centuries wliich 
followed next, were called primo vocATiE. The rest, jure vocATiB.^ But 
all the centuries ace usually called jure vocata, except the ftrdBrogativa^ 
Its vote was held of the greatest importance.^ Hence pr^rogativa is 
put for a si^ or pledge, a favourable omen or intimation of any thing 
future ;3 and also for a precedent or example, a choice, or favour,* and 
among later writers for a peculiar or exclusive privilege. 

When tribes are mentioned in the Comitia Centuriata,^ it is supposed 
that after the centuries were included in the tribes, the tribes first cast lots ; 
and that t)ie tribe which first came out was called PRiRROOATivA tribus ; 
and then that the centuries of that tribe cast lots which should be the />r<e- 
Togativa centuria. Others think that in this case the names of tribes and 
centuries are put promiscuously the one for the other. But Cicero calls 
centuria^ pars tribus ; and that which is remarkable, in the Comitia Tri- 
buta.6 

Anciently the citizens gave their votes by word of mouth ; and in creat- 
, ing magistrates, they seem to have each used this form, consules, k,c. no- 
minO vel Dice ; in passing laws, uti rogas, volo vel jubeo'. The will 
or command of the people was expressed by velle, and that of the senate 
by CENSERE ; hence leges magistr at usque rogare, to make.® 

Sometimes a person nominated to be consul, &c. by the praerogative cen- 
tury, declined accepting,^ or the magistrate presiding disapproved of their 
choice, and made a speech to make them alter it. Whereupon the centu- 
ry was recalled by a herald to give its vote anew,^®and the rest usually vot- 
ed the same way with it.^^ In the same manner, afler a bill was rejected 
by almost all the centuries, on a subsequent day,^^ we find it unanimously 
enacted ; as about declaring war on Philip, ab hac oratione tU suffra- 

GIUM MISSI, UT ROGARAT, BELLUM JUSSERUNT.'^ 

But in later times, that the people might have more liberty in voting, it 
was ordained by various laws which were called leges TABELLARiiE,that 
they should vote by ballot ; first in conferring honours, by the Gabinian 
law, made A. U. 614, two years after, at all trials except for treason, 
by the Cassian law ; in passing laws, by the Fapirian law, A. U. 622 ; and 
lastly by the Coelian law, A. U. 630 ; also in trials for treason, which had 
been excepted by the Cassian law. The purpose of these laws was to 
diminish the influence of the nobility.^* ^ 

I'he centuries being called by a herald in their order, moved from the 
place where they stood, and went each of them into an enclosure,^* which 
was a place surrounded with boards,^*^ and near the tribunal of the consuls 
Hence they were said to be intro voeatm^ sc. in ovile.^'' There was a nar- 
row passage to it raised from the ground, called pons or ponticulus, by 
which each century went up one after another.^^ Hence old men at six^^' 
were said de ponte dejici ; and were called depontani, because alter 
that age they were exempted from public business,^^ to which Cicero al- 



1 Liv. y. 18. X. 15. 23. vii. 16. xxxdi. 9. 8.46. ta; thus, redite in suf- Ep. iii. 20. Cic. Brut. 

zxvii.6. Liv. iii. 51. xxi. 3. fragium, Liv. ibid. 25. 27. Legg. iU. 16. 

Sat nemo unqaam xxviii. 9. 11 auctoritatem prero- Plane. 6. 

prior earn tolerit, quin 5 Liv. x. 13. gativas secutn tunt ; 15 septum vel ovile. 

renunciatus sit, Cic. 6 Plane. 20 eosdem consules cete- 10 locos tabulatis incla« 

Plane. 20. Div. ii. 40. 7 Liv. xxiv. 8, 9. Cic. rs centuria sine variap sua. 

Mur. 18. Liv. xxvi. 22. Legg. ii. 10. tione uUa dixerunt, 17 Liv. x. 18. 

3 supplicatio est pr»- 8 SsOl. Jug. 21. Liv. i. Liv. xxiv. 8. 6. 18 Suet. Jul. 80. 
rogativa triumphi, Cic. 17. is alteris comitiis. 19 sexagenarii. 
Fam. XV. 5. 9 Liv. v. 18. xxvi. 22. 13 Liv. xxxi. 8. 20 Van. « Feat. 

4 Act. Verr. 9. Plin. 10 in suffiragium revoc»- 14 Cic. Am. IS. FUn. 
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ludes, Rose. Am. 35. But a very different cause is assigned for this phrase • 
both by Yarro and Festus. 

There were probably as many pontes and septa, or ovilia, as there were 
tribes and centuries. Hence Cicero usually speaks of them in the plural.^ 
Some think that each tribe and century voted in its own ovile? but this 
does not seem consistent with what we read in other authors. 

At the entrance of the pms, each citizen received from certain officers, 
called DiRiBTTOREs, or distributores, ballots,^ on wliich, if magistrates were 
to be created, were inscribed the names of the candidates, not the whole 
names, but only the initial letters ;^ and they seem to have received as 
many tablets as there were candidates. We read of other tables being 
given in than were distributed, which must have been brought from home ;^ 
but as no regard was paid to them, this seldom happened. The same thing 
took place also under the emperors, when the right of electing magistrates 
was transferred from the people to the senate.^ 

If a law was to be passed, or any Uiing to be ordered, as in a trial, or in 
declaring war, &c. they received two tablets ; on the one were the letters 
u. R. i. e. uTi ROGAs, SC. volo veljubeo, I am for the law; and on the other, 
A. for ANTiQUO, i e. antiqua probo, nihil novi statui volo, I like the old way, 
I am against the law. Hence antiquare legem, to reject it. 

Of these tablets every one threw which he pleased into a chest'' at the 
entrance of the ovile, which was pointed out to them by the'RooATORESy 
who asked for the ballots, and anciently for the votes, when they were given 
viva voce.^ Then certain persons called custodes, who observed that no 
fraud should be comn^itted in casting lots and voting,^ took out^^ the ballots, 
and counted the votes by points marked on a tablet, which was called di- 
RiMERE suffragia,OT diremptio suffragiorum whence omne punctumferre, 
for omnibus suffragiis renunciari ; to gain every vote ; and what pleased 
the majority was declared by a herald to be the vote of that century. The. 
person who told to the consul the vote of his century was called rooa- . 
TOR.^3 Thus all the centuries were called one after another, till a majority 
of centuries agreed in the same opinion ; and what they judged was held ^ 
to be ratified. 

The diribitores, rogatores, and custodes, were commonly persons of the 
first rank, and friends to the candidates, or favourers of the law to be pass- 
ed, who undertook these offices voluntarily.^^ Augustus is supposed to . 
have selected 900 of the equestrian order to be custodes or rogatores.^^ 

If the points of any century were equal, its vote was not declared, but 
was reckoned as nothing, except in trials, where the century which had 
not condemned, was supposed to have acquitted. The candidate who . 
had most votes was immediately called by the magistrate who presided ; : 
and after a solemn prayer, and taking an oath, was declared to be elected^^ 
by a herald.^^ Then he was conducted home by his friends and depend- . 
ents with great pomp. 

1 thus, pontes lex Map RonuB, Lnc. Phan. ii. 9 insortitkme et ml- 14 Cic.Pis. 15. post red. 
ria fecit angustos, Cic. 197. firagiis. in Sen. 11. 

Legff. iii. 17. opera S Serv. Virg. Eel. i. 10 educebant. 15 ad custodiendas cis-. 

Cloaian» pontes occa- 34. 11 Luc. v. 398. tas suftagionmi, Flin. 

parunt, Att. i. 14. Cob- 3 tabula vel tabeUs. 13 qui centuriam suam xxxiii. 3. s. 7. 
pk> cum bonis viris 4 Cic. Dom. 43. rogavit, et ejus safira* 19 renundatos est. 

impetum fadt, pontes 5 Suet. Jul. 80. glum retulit ; vel con- 17 Cic. Lecg. Man. L 

dejidt, Her. i. 13. cum 6 Plin. Ep. iv. 35. sules a centuxia sua Mur. 1. Rtin. ii. %. 

dodius in septa imi- 7 in dstam. creates reminciaTit, Veil. ii. 93. 

isset, BfU. 15. so, mi- 8 Cic. Div. i. 17.ii.85. retoJit. 
■ens macuUvit oviUa Ntt. D. tt. 4. 13 Cic. % Or. ii. M.. 
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It was esteemed very honourable to be named first.^ Those who wew 
elected consuls usually crowned the image of their ancestors with laurel.* 

When one gained the vote of a century, he was said ferrt centurianif 
and nonferre vel perdere, to lose it ; so ferre repulsam to be rejected ; but 
Jerre suffragium vel tabella7n, to vote.^ 

The magistrates created at the Comitia Centuriata were said,^Sert, 
declarari, nominari^ dicij rf.nunciar%, designari, rogari^ &>c. In creating ma- 
gistrates this addition used to be made to denote the fulness of their right: 

UT QUI OPTIMA LEGEFUERINT; OPTIMO JURE ; EO JURE, QUO QUI OPTIMO.* 

When a law was passed, it was said perferri ; the centuries which 
voted for it, were said legem jubere, v. rogationem accipere;* those 
who voted against it, antiquare, vetare, v. non accipere. L^x roga- 
TUR, dum fertur ; abrogatur, dum tollitur ; derogatcjr legi, v. de lege^ cum 
per novam legem aliquid veteri legi detrahitur ; subrogatur, cum aliquid 
adjicitur ; obrogatur, cum nova lege infirmaturfi Ubi dum cantraria Uges 
mnt^ semper antique ohrogat nova, the new law invalidates the old.^ 

Two clauses commonly used to be added to all laws 1. si quid jus non 
fuit rogari, ut ejus hag lege nihil esset rogatum:— 2. si QUID con- 
tra ALIAS leges EJUfi LEGIS ERGO LATUM ESSET, UT EI, QUI EAM LEGEM 

rogasset,impune ESSET, whichclauso^ Cicero calls translatitium, in the 
law of Clodius against himself, because it was transferred from ancient laws.^ 
This sanction used also to be annexed, ne quis per saturam abrogato.^^ 
Hence exquirere sententias per saturam, i. e. passim, sine certo ordiney by 
the gross or lump.^^ In many laws this sanction was added, qui aliter 
vel sEcus FAXIT v. FECERiT, SACER ESTO : i. e. ut caput ejus, cum bonis 
vel familia, nlicui deorum consecraretur v. sacrum esset : that it might be 
. lawful to kill the transgressor with impunity. 

When a law was passed, it was engraved on brass and carried to the 
treasury. It used also to be fixed up in public, in a place where it might 
be easily read.^^ Hence, in capitolio legum mra liquefacta, nec verba mi- 
naciajixo are kgebantur, fixit leges pretio atque refixit, made and unmade." 

After the year of the city 598, when the consuls first began to enter on 
their office on the first day of January /the Comitia for their election were 
held about the end of July, or the beginning of August, unless they were 
delayed by the intercession of the magistrates, or by inauspicious omens. 
In the time of the first Punic war, the consuls entered on their office on 
the Ides of March, and were created in January or February." The pr«- 
tors were always elected after the consuls, sometimes on the same day, or 
the day after, or at the distance of several days." From the time of their 
election till they entered on their office they were called design ati. 

The Comitia for enacting laws or for trials, might be held on any legal day. 

c<NT0RiE8.*' impart an equal share in the herty to think as he likes : that 

With regard to the purpose consular government to the it granted them the right of 
of the Servian constitution to plebeians, every one is at li- taking part in elections and 

1 Cic. Legg. Man. 1. 6 tJlp. & Fest. 13 unde de piano, i. e. rors into which Dr. 

S Cic. Mur. 41. 7 Liv. ix. 34. from the gn>und, legi Adam, in common with 

3 thus, meis comitiis 8 caput. posset. other writers on Roman 
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tacit® libertatis, sed 10 i. e. per legem in qua M. i. 3. Virr. Mn. vi. are extracted from the 

vocem vivam tulistis, conjunctim multis de 099. Cic. Phil. ziii. 3. historv of Rome, bv 

Cic. Rull. ii. 9. rebus una rogatione po- Fam. xii. 1 . Niebuhr, the best work 

- 4 Festus in optima lex, pulus consulebatur, 15 Li v. passim. hitherto published on 

Cic. Rull. i. 11. Phil. xi. Fest. 16 Li v. x. 99. the early historv- of Ita- 

l9.Liv. ix. 34. 11 Sail. Jug. 90. 17 The above remarks, ly and Rome.— £d. 
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COMITIA TRIBUTA. 

In the Comitia Tributa the people voted divided into tribes, according 
to their regions or wards.^ 

in legislation, is universally long and universally been In one point both the histo- 
Bcknowledged. held to be a settled point, that rians are mistaken : confound* 
Servius (as for the sake of this is understood with more ing the burghers with the com* 
brevity I will call the lawgiver certainty and accuracy than monalty, they imajeine that a 
in accordance with tbe writers any other part of the Roman people, in which till then per- 
of antiquity) would have taken constitution; because it is feet union and equality nad 
the simplest method of bestow- de3cril)ed by Dionysius and prevailed, was now divided 
ing these rights, if he had Livy, and that description is mto classes according to pro- 
adopted the same plan where- couched in numbers : and only perty, in such a manner that all 
by the commons in feudal a very few, who saw more the power fell into the hands 
states obtained a station clearly, have ventured to pro- of the rich, though incumbered 
alongside of the barons, and nounce, that at all events these with no sliKht burdens. Dio- 
had ordained that all national representations were not suit^ nysius ad(b another error to 
concerns should be brought ed to the times of which we this, in looking upon the 
both before the council of tne have a contemporary history, eighteen enuestrian centu- 
burghers and that of the com- At present this in the mam ries, which had the first ruik 
monalty, and that the decree is no longer contested ; and, in the constitution of Servius, 
of the one should not have a far more authentic record as a timocratical institution, 
force without the approval of having come to light, the errors The principle of an aristocra- 
the other, and should be made common to the two historians, cy is to maintain a perfect equa- 
null by its rejection. This and those peculiar to each, hty within its own boily. The 
was the footing on which the may be satisfactorily pointed poorest and obscurest nobUe 
plebeian tribes in aftertimes out. They cannot either of of Venice, into whose family 
stood in relation to the curies: them have been acquainted no office of dignity had come 
but if these two bodies had with the account contained in for centuries, was esteemed 
been set up over against each the commentaries which were in the great council as the 
other from the beginning, they ascribed to the king himself, equal of those whose wealth 
would have rent the state but have written from very and name encircled them with 
asunder; to accomplish the different and very defective splendour. A government 
perfect union of which the reports : as to Cicero, the only formed like the Roman by a 
centuries were devised by reason that indisposes us to large body of houses is a com- 
Servius. For in them he believe his having drawn im- plete democracy within itself, 
collected the patricians and mediately from the authentic just as much so as that of a 
their clients together with the source, is, that erudition of canton where the population 
plebeians ; and along with all this sort was not in his way ; is not more numerous : an 
these that new class of their else his statements are ex- aristocracy it is solely in its 
fellow-citi2eDS which had ceedingly accurate and trust- relation to the commonalty, 
arisen from bestowing the worthy. The mistakes of the This was misunderstood by 
Roman franchise on the in- two historians need not sur- Dionysius and la^yy; no 
habitants of other towns, the piise us ; for they were not change was made by Servius 
municipals : so that nobody speaking of an institution still in this equality of the ancient 
could in any way look upon existing, nor even of one that burghers : his timocracy only 
himself as a Roman, without had been recently changed, affected those who stood en- 
having some place or other, but of what had long since tirely without the pale of that 
though indeed it might often passed away. Livy sajrs ex- body, or those who at the ut- 
be a very insignificant one, pressly, that it had nothing in most were attached to it, but 
in this great assembly. The common with the constitution far from partaking in the same 
preponderance, nay the whole of the centuries in his days : equality, 
power in that assembly lay and this, moreover, is the The six equestrian centu- 
with the plebs ; this however very reason why he describes ries established by L. Tar- 
excited no ill will, because no it, as he does the ancient tac- quinius were incorporated by 
one was excluded ; and pro- tics, in his account of the Servius into his comitia, and 
Toked no opposition, because Latin war. Various other received the name of the six 
it did not decide by itself, but statements too must have been suffragia ; so that these com- 
ttond on an equipoise with current, containing still great- prised all the patricians i 
tbe curies. er discrepancies ; for rliny amone whom it cannot be con- 
This institution of the cen- takes 110,000 asses to be the ceived that in this constitu- 
turies has thrown that of the limit for the property of the tion, any more than in the 
tribes completely into the first class, Gellius 125,000 ; earlier, there existed any dis- 
shade ; and throu^ the former numbers which can neither tinction adapted to the scale 
alone has the name of king be regarded as blunders in the of their property. Livr, 
Senrius maintained its renown manuscripts, nor as slips in though he forgot that the sue 
to our days. Moreover, it has the writers. centuries had been iustitutecl 
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The name of tribes was derived either from their original number, three,* 
or from paying tribute,^ or, as others think, from tQitivg, tertiapars tribus 
apud AthenienseSi JEolice iqmnvg, unde tribus. 

The first three tribes were called RAMNENSES Or RomnBS, TATIEN8ES 
or Titienses, and luceres. The first tribe was named from Romulus, 
and included the Roman citizens who occupied the Palatine hill; the 
second from Titus Tatius, and included the Sabines, who possessed the 
Capitoline hill ; and the third from one Lucomo a Tuscan, or rather from 
the grove^ which Romulus turned into a sanctuary,^ and included all fo- 
reigners except the Sabines. Each of these tribes had at first its own 
tribune or commander,^ and its own augur. 

Tarquinius Priscus doubled the number of tribes, retaining the same 
names ; so that they were called Ramnenses primi and Ramnenses secundi, 
ot pnsteriores, &c.^ 

But as the Luceres in a- short time greatly exceeded the rest in number, 
Servius Tullius introduced a new arrangement, and distributed the citizens 
into tribes, not according to their extraction, but from their local situation. 
He divided the city into four regions or wards, called palatina, suburrana, 
COLLIN A, and esquilina, the inhabitants of which constituted as many 
tribes, and had their names from the wards which they inhabited. No 
one was permitted to remove from one ward to another, that the tribes 
might not be confounded.'' On which account certain persons were ap- 
pointed to take an account where every one dwelt, also of their age, for- 
tune, &c. These were called city tribes,^ and their number always re- 
mained the same. Servius at the same time divided the Roman territory 
into fifteen parts (some say sixteen, and some seventeen), which were 
called country tribes.^ 

In the year of the city 258, the number of tribes was made twenty-one, 
Liv. ii. 21. Here, for the first time, Livy directly takes notice of the 
number of tribes, although he alludes to the original institution of three 
tribes, X. 6. Dionysius savs, that Servius instituted thirty-one tribes. But 
in the trial of Coriolanus, ne only mentions twenty-one as having voted.^® 

The number of tribes was afterwards increased on account of the ad- 
dition of new citizens at dififerent times, to thirty^five, which number con- 
tinued to the end of the republic.^^ 

After the admission of the Italian states to the freedom of the city, eight 

by Tarquinius, makes a per- knights were chusen by Ser- beginning was essentially eoB- 

iectly correct distinction be- vius out of the richest and nected with great wealth, and 

tween them and the twelve most illustrious families ; yet that all the knights were 

which were added by Senrius, which notion he extends to furnished with horses by th« 

out of the principiU men in all the eighteen : for the pa- state, and had a yearly rent 

the state, as he savs ; he ought tricians, who unquestionably assigned for their keeping, not 

to have said in the common- as a bodv were the richest as onlv chaiges the RomaB laws 

alty : for the patricians were well as the leading men in the with abeurditr and injustice, 

in the six sunragia, nor can state, had all of them places but also ovenooks Liv^'s ez« 

any of them have been ad- in the six suffragia by birth press remark, which (oUowt 

mitted into the twelve cen- and descent, though particular close upon his account of the 

turies. Pionysius therefore individuals among them might advantages enioyed by th* 

should have confined himself happen to l)e exceedingly poor, knights, that all these burdens 

to these twelve centuries, The prevalent opinion, that were shifted from the poor 

when he conceived that the the equestrian rank from the upon the rich. 
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or ten new tribes are said to have been added, but this was of short con- ) 
tinuance; for they were all soon distributed among the thirty-five old .1 
tribes. > 

For a considerable time, according to the institution of Servius Tullius, 
a tribe was nothing else but the inhabitants of a certain region or quarter 
in the city or country : but afterwards this was altered ; and tribes came 
to be reckoned parts not of the city or country, but of the state.* Then 
every one leaving the city tribes, wished to be ranked among the rustic 
tribes. This was occasioned chiefly by the fondness of the ancient Romans 
for a countr}' life, and from the power of the censors, who could institute 
new tribes, and distribute the citizens, both old and new, into whatever 
tribes they pleased, without regard to the place of their habitation. But 
on this subject writers are not agreed. In the year 449, Q. Fabius sepa- 
rated the meaner sort of people from all the tribes through which they had 
been dispersed by Appius Claudius, and included them in the four city tribes.' 
Among these were ranked all those whose fortunes were below a certain 
valuation, called proletarii ; and those who had no fortune at all, capite 
CENsi.3 From this time, and perhaps before, the four city tribes began to be 
esteemed less honourable than the thirty-one ^rustic tribes ; and some 
of the latter seem to have been thought more honourable than others. IJence 
when the censors judged it proper to degrade a citizen, they removed him 
from a more honourable to a less honourable tribe ;^ and whoever convicted 
any one of bribery, upon trial, obtained by law as a reward, if he chose, 
the tribe of the person condemned.^ 

The rustic tribes had their names from 8ome place ; as, tribus Aniensis^ 
Amiensis, Cluvia, Crustumina, Falerina, Lemonia, Moecia, Pomptina, 
Quirina, Romilia, Scaptia, &c.: or from some noble family; as, Aimilia, 
Claudia, Cluentia, Cornelia, Fabia, Horatia, Julia, Minucia, Papiria, Sergia, 
Terentina, Veturia, &c. 

Sometimes the name of one's tribe is added to the name of a person, 
as a surname ; thus, L. Albius Sex. F. Quirina, M. Oppius, M. F. Te- / / 
rentina.^ • /> ' 

The Comitia Tributa began first to be held two years after the creation 
of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 263, at the trial of Coriolanus.'^ But 
they were more frequently assembled after the year 282, when the Publi- 
lian law was passed, that the plebeian magistrates shoidd be created at the 
Comitia Tributa.® 

The Comitia Tributa were held to create magistrates, to elect certain 
priests, to make laws, and to hold trials. 

At the Comitia Tributa were created all the inferior city magistrates, as 
the aediles, both curule and plebeian, the tribunes of the commons, quses- 
tors, &c. ; all the provincial magi8tra||8, as the proconsuls, propraetors, Sic. 
also commissioners for settling colonies, Slc, ; the pantifex maximusy and 
after the year 650, the other pontijtces^ augures, feeiales, Sec, by the Domi- 
tian law.^ For before that, the inferior priests were all chosen by their 
respective colleges.*® But at the election of ihepantifM maoeimMSj and the 
other priests, what was singular, only seventeen tribes were chosen by lot 
to vote, and a majority of them, namely nine, determined the matter.^^ 
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The laws passed at these Comitia were called plebiscita,^ which at 
first only bound the plebeians, but after the year 306, the whole Homail 

people.2 

Plebtsdta were made about various things ; as about making peace, about 
granting the freedom of the city, about ordering a triumph when it was re- 
vised by the senate, about bestowing command on generals on the day of 
their triumph, about absolving from the laws, which in later times the se* 
nate assumed as its prerogative.^ 

There were no capital trials at the Comitia Tributa ; these were held 
only at the Centuriata : but about imposing a fine.^ And if any one ac* 
cused of a capital crime did not appear on the day of trial, the Tribnta Co- 
mitia were sufficient to decree banishment against hini.^ 
y ' All those might vote at the Comitia Tributa who had the full right of Ro- 

/ man citizens, whether they dwelt at Rome or not. For every one was 
ranked in some tribe, in which he had a right to vote.^ Some had two 

\ tribes ; one in which they were bom, and another either by right of adop- 
tion, as Augustus had the Fabian and Scaptian tribes,'' or as a reward for 

' accusing one of bribery.^ 

At the Comitia Tributa the votes of all the citizens were of equal force, 
and therefore the patricians hardly ever attended them. On which ac- 
count, as some think, they are said to have been entirely excluded from 
them.^ But about this writers are not agreed. 

The Comitia for creating tribunes and plebeian sediles, were held by 
one of the tribunes to whom that charge was given, either by lot or by the 
consent of his colleagues but for creating curule sdiles and other infe- 
rior magistrates, by the consul, dictator, or military tribunes ; for electing 
priests, by the consul only.^^ 

The Comitia Tributa for passing laws and for trials, were held by the 
consuls, prsetors, or tribunes of the commons. When the consul was to 
hold them, he by his edict summoned the whole Roman people ; but the 
tribunes summoned only the plebeians.^^ Hence they are sometimes call* 
ed Comitia popuUf and sometimes concilium pUbis : in the one, the phrase 
was populus jussit ; in the other, plehs sciviL But this distinction is not 
always observed. 

The Comitia Tributa for electing magistrates were usually held in the 
Campus Martins,^'' but for passing laws and for trials commonly in the fo- 
rum ; sometimes in the Capitol, and sometimes in the circus Flaminius, an- 
ciently called prata Flaminia^ or circus ApoUinariSf where also Q. Furius, 
the pontifcx maximus, held the Comitia for electing the tribunes of the 
commons, after the expulsion of the Decemviri. In the forum there were 
separate places for each tribe marked out with ropes.^" 

In the Campus Martins, Cicero woposed building, in Caesar's name, 
marble enclosures'^ for holding theXomitia Tributa,'^ which work was 
prevented by various causes, and at last entirely dropped upon the breik-i 
ing out of the civil wars ; but it was afterwards executed by Agrippa.^^ 
\ The same formalities almost were observed in summoning and holding 

1 quffi plebs suo tuffira^ 4 Liy. iv. 41. 9 Liv. ii. 56. 60. J5 Diony. vii. 69. 
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the Comitia Tributa as in the other Comitia, only it was not requisite for 
them to have the authority of the senate, or that the auspices should be 
taken. But if there had been thunder or lightning,^ they could not be : 
held that day. For it was a constant rule from the beginning of the repub- , 
lie, JOVE FULOENTE CUM POPULO AGi NEFAS ESSE. Comitiorum solum vi" 
Hum est falmen? 

The Comitia Tributa for electing magistrates, after the year 598, were 
held about the end of July or the beginning of August ; for electing priests, 
when there was a vacancy, and for laws and trials, on all comitia! days. 

Julius Caesar first abridged the liberty of the Comitia. He shared the 
right of electing magistrates with the people ; so that, except the compe- 
titors for the consulship, whose choice he solely determined himself, the 
people chose one half, and he nominated^ the other. This he did by billets 
dispersed through the several tribes to this effect, CiESAR dictator illi 

TRIBUI. COMMENDO VOBIS ILLUM, ET ILLUM, UT VESTRO SUFFRAGIO SUAM 

DIGNITATEM TENEANT.^ Augustus restored this manner of election after : 
it had been dropped for some time, during the civil wars which followed , 
Caesar's death.* 

Tiberius deprived the people altogether of the right of election, 'and as- 
suming the nomination of the consuls to himself, he pretended to refer the 
choice of the other magistrates to the senate, buVin fact determined the 
whole according to his own pleasure.* Caligula attempted to restore the 
right of voting to the people, but without any permanent effect.' The Co- 
mitia, however, were still for form's sake retained. And the magistrates, 
whether nominated by the senate or the prince, appeared in the Campus 
Martins, attended by their friends and connections, and were appointed to 
their office by the people with the usual solemnities.^ 

But the method of appointing magistrates under the emperors seems to be 
involved in uncertainty,^ as indeed Tacitus himself acknowledges, particu- 
larly with respect to the consuls.^^ Sometimes, especially under good em- 
perors, the same freedom of canvassing was allowed, and the same arts 
practised to insure success, as under the republic." Trajan restrained the 
infamous largesses of candidates by a law against bribery and by or- 
daining that no one should be admitted to sue for an office, who had not a 
third part of his fortune in land, which greatly raised the value of 
estates in Italy. ^-^ When the right of creating magistrates was transfer- 
red tp'rhe senate, it at first appointed them by open votes,^* but the noise 
and disorder which this sometimes occasioned, made the senate in the 
time of Trajan adopt the method of balloting, which also was found to be 
attended with inconveniences, which Pliny says the emperor alone could 
remedy.^* Augustus followed the mode of Julius Caesar at the Comitia, 
although Mec8ena«^#jiose counsel h^|kiefiy followed, advised him to take 
this power altogeth^ from the peofdBP As often as he attended at the 
election of magistrates, he went round the tribes, with the candidates 
whom he recommended!,^'' smd solicited the votes of the people in the usual 
manner. He himself gav« hjs vote in his own tribe, as any other citizen.^^ 
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ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 

^ DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT, AND DIFFERENT MAGISTRATES 
AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

Rome was at first governed by kings : but Tarquin the 7th king being 
expelled for his tyranny, A. U. 244, the regal government was abolished, 
and two supreme magistrates were annually created in place of a king, 
called CONSULS. In dangerous conjunctures, a dictator was created wim 
absolute authority ; and when there was a vacancy of magistrates, an in- 
terrex was appointed to elect new ones. 

In the year of the city 301, or according to others, 302, in place of con- 
suls, ten men^ were chosen to draw up a body of laws.^ But their power 
lasted only two years ; and the consular government was again restored. 

As the consuls were at first chosen only from the patricians, and the pie* 
beians wished to partake of that dignity ; after great contests it was at last 
determined, A. U. 310, that, instead of consuls, six supreme magistrates 
should be annually created, three from the patricians, and three from the ple- 
beians, who were called military tribunes.^ There were not, however, 
always six tribunes chosen ; sometimes only three, sometime four, and 
sometimes even eight.^ Nor was one half always chosen from the patri- 
cians, and another half from the plebeians. Tbey were, on the contrary » 
usually all patricians, seldom the contrary.* For upwards of seventy years, 
sometimes consuls were created, and sometimes military tribunes, as the 
influence of the patricians or plebeians was superior, or the public exigen- 
cies required ; till at last the plebeians prevailed, A. U. 387, that one of the 
consuls should be chosen from their order, and afterwards that both consuls 
might be plebeians ; which, however, was rarely the case, but the contra- 
ry. From this time the supreme power remained in the hands of the con- 
suls till the usurpation of .Sylla, A. U. 672, who, having vanquished the 
party of Marius, assumed to himself absolute authority, under the title of 
dictator t an office which had been disused above 120 years. But Sylla 
having voluntarily resigned his power in less than three years, the con- 
sular authority was again restored, and continued till Julius C8esar, having 
defeated Pompey at the battle of Pharsalia, and having subdued the rest 
of his opponents, in imitation of Sylla, caused himself to be created per- 
petual dictator, and oppressed the liberty of bis country, A. U. 706. Afler 
this, the consular authority was never again completely restored. It was 
indeed attempted, after the murder of Caesar in the senate-house on the 
Ides of March, A. U. 7 1 0, by Brutus and Cassius and the other conspirators ; 
but M. Antonius, who desired to r^.in Caesar's room, prevented it And 
Hirtius and Pansa, the consuls oi^ps following year, being slain at Muti- 
na, Octavius, who was afterwards called Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus, 
shared between them the provinces of the republic, and exercised absolute 
power under the title of triumviri reipublica constituenda. 

The combination between Pompey, Ctfsar, and Crassus, commonly 
Vsalled the first triumvirate, which was formed by the contrivance of Caesar, 
in the consulship of Mctellus and Afranius, A. U. 693,^ is justly reckoned 
the original cause of this revolution, and of all the calamities attending it. 
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For the Romans, by submitting to their usurped authority, showed that they 
were prepared for servitude. It is the spirit of a nation alone which can 
•preserve liberty. When that is sunk by general corruption of morals, laws 
are but feeble restraints against the encroachments of power. Julius Caesar 
would never have attempted what he effected, if he had not perceived the 
character of the Roman people to be favourable to his designs. 

After the overthrow of Brutus and Cassius at the battle of Philippi, A. U. 
712, Augustus, on a slight pretext deprived Lepidus of his cog^and, and 
having vanquished Antony in a sea-fight at Actium, became sole master of 
the Roman empire, A. U. 723, and ruled it for many years under the title 
of PRINCE or EMPEROR.^ The liberty of Rome was now entirely extin- 
tinguished ; and although Augustus endeavoured to establish a civil mo-* 
narchy, the government perpetually tended to a military despotism, equally 
fatal to the characters and happiness of prince and people. 

In the beginning of the republic, the consuls seem to have been the.only 
stated magistrates ; but as they, being engaged almost in continual wars, 
could not properly attend to civil affairs, various other magistrates were 
appointed at different times, praetors, censors, aediles, tribunes of the com- 
mons, &c.^ Under the emperors various new magistrates were instituted. 

OP MAGISTRATES IN GENERAL. 

' A MAGISTRATE Is a persou invested with public authority.^ The office? 
t>f a magistrate in the Roman republic was different from what it is among 
The Romans had not the same discrimination bbtwixt public employ- 
ments that we have. The same person might regulate the police of the 
city, and direct the affairs of the empire, propose laws, and execute them, 
act as a judge or a priest, and conunandan army.* The civil authority of 
a magistrate was called magistratus oxpotestas, his judicative power jun^- 
dictU), and his military command imperium. Anciently all magistrates 
who had the command of an army were called PRjETOREs.^ 

Magistratus either signifies a magistrate, as magistratxis jiissit ; or a 
magistracy, as Titio magistratus datus est.^ So, potestas, as habere po- 
testatem^ gerere potestates, esse in v. cum potestatey to bear an office ; . Ga- 
hiorum esse potestas, to be magistrate of Gabii.' Magistratus was proper- 
ly a civil magistrate or magistracy in the city ; and potestas in the 
ptovinces.® But this distinction is not always observed.^ 

When a magistrate was invested with military command by the people, 
for the people only could do it, he was said esse in v. cum imperio, in justo 
V. summo imperio.^^ So, magistratus et imperia capere, to enjoy offices civil 
and military.^^ But we find esse in imperio, simply for esse consulem and 
all those magistrates were said haber^ imperium, who held great authority 
and power,!' as the dictators, consiA, and praetors. Hence they were 

1 princeps vel impera- 6 Fest. 10 cum imperio esse di- aut magistratu, civil 

tor. 7 Juv. X. 99. jurisdictio- citur, cui nominatim authority ; tondente 

SLiv. iv. 4. nomtantuminurbede- est apopulomandatum quoqaam, quin ' Rho- 

3 Ma^stratus est qui logaii ma^stratibus so- imperium, Fest. thus, dum diverteret, Tib. 

rr»8it, Cic. Legg. lii. litam, etiam per pro- abstinentia nec^ue in 12. 

. dicitur magistratus vincias, potcstatibus imperiis, neque m ma- 11 Suet. Ctes. 75. 

a magistro. Magister demandavit, Suet. gistratU)U8 pnestitit, i. 13 Li v. iv. 7. 

autem e.st, qui plus aiiis Claud. 34. e. neqiie cum exercitui 13 qui ct coercero ali- 

potest, Fest. 8 magistratus, vcl iis, prasesset et jus belli ge- quern posscnt, ot ju- 

4 Liv. X.29. etalibipas- qui in potestate aliqua rendi haberet, ncque berc in carcerem duci, 
sim. sint, ut puta proconsul, cum munera civilia in Paul. 1. 3. ff. dc in ju» 

■5 velquodcasterosprsi- vel praetor, vel alii, qui urbe gereret^Suet.Cas. vocando. 

rent, vel quod aliispne- provincias rcgunt, Ulp. 64. nemine cum impe- 

essent, Asc. Cic. 9 Sail. Jug. 63. rio, military command ; 
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said to do any thing pro imperio ;^ whereas the inferior magistrates, die 
tribunes of the commons, the aediles, and qusstors, were said esse sine tm- 
perio, and to act only pro potestate? Sometimes potestas and tmperium 
are joined, thus togatus in repuhlica cum potestaU imperioqueversaius est? 

DIVISION OF MAGISTRATES. 

The Roman magistrates were variously divided ; into ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, greater and less, curule and not curule ; also patrician and 
plebeian, city and provincial magistrates. 

The MAGisTRATus ORDiNARii Were those who were created at stated 
times, and were constantly in the republic ; the extraordinarh not so. 

The MAGISTRATUS MAJOREs wcre those who had what were called the 
greater auspices.* The magistratus majores ordinarii were the consub, 
prstors, and censors, who were created at the Comitia Centuriata : the 
extraordinarii were the dictator, the master of the horse,* the interrex, the 
praefect of the city, &c. 

The MAGISTRATUS MiNOREs ORDINARII wcre the tribunes of the com- 
mons, the asdiles, and qusstors ; extraordinarii, the pntfectus armoiuh 
duumviri navales, &c. 

The magistratus curules were those who had the right of using ther 
sella curulis or chair of state, namely, the dictator, the consuls, praetors, 
censors, and curule aediles. All the rest, who had not that right were 
called NON curules.^ The sella curulis was anciently made of ivory, or at 
least adorned with ivory ; hence Horace calls it curule eburJ The ma- 
gistrates sat on it in their tribunal, on all solemn occasions. 

In the beginning of the republic, the magistrates were chosen only from 
the patricians, but in process of time also from the plebeians, except the 
interrex alone.® The plebeian magistrates were the aediles and tribunes of 
the commons. 

Anciently there was no certain age fixed for enjoying the difierent offices.* 
A law was first made for this purpose^^ by L. Villius (or L. Julius), a tri- 
bune of the commons, A. U. 573, whence his family got the surname oi 
ANNALEs, although there seems to have been some regulation about that 
matter formerly." What was the year fixed for enjoying each ofiice is not 
fully ascertained.^^ It is certain that the praetorship used to be enjoyed 
two years after the aedileship, and that the 43d was the year fixed for the 
consulship.^3 If we are to judge from Cicero, who frequently boasts that 
he had enjoyed every office in its proper year,^* the years appointed for 
the diflferent offices by the lex Villia were, for the quaestorship thirty-one, 
for the aedileship thirty-seven, for the praetorship forty, and for the con- 
sulship forty-three. But even uider the republic popular citizens were 
freed from these restrictions,i5 and the emperors granted that indulgence,^® 
whomsoever they pleased, or the senate to gratify them. The lex an- 
jialis, however, was still observed.^' 



1 Liv. ii. 50, to which 6 curules magistratus cium esse, et a patri- 14 se suo quemque ma- 
Terence alludes, Plior. appeilati sunt,quia cur- ciis prodi necesse erat. gistratum anno gei- 
i. 4. 10. ru vchebantur, Fest. Cic. Dom. 14. sisse. 

2 Liv. ii. 66. iv. 28. in (juo curru sella cu- 9 Cic. Phil. v. 17. 15 ibid. 

3 Cic. Phil. i. 7. rulis erat, supra quam 10 lex annalis. 16 annos remittebuit. 

4 quae minoribus ma^s conhiderent, Gell. iii. 11 Liv. xl. 43. xxv. 2. 17 Plin. Ep. vii. 16. lit 
rata essent. Gell. xiii. 18. 12 gee p. 3. 20. Dio. liii. 28. 

15. 7 Ep. i. 6. 63. 13 Cic. Fam. x. 26. Phil. 

6 magister equitum. 8 qucm et ipsum patri- v. 17. 
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It was ordained by tbe law of Romulus, that no one should enter <m 
any office, irnless the birds should give favourable omens.^ And by the 
CORNELIAN LAW, made by Sulla, A. U. 673, that a certain order should be 
observed in obtaining preferments ; that no one should be praetor before 
being quaestor, nor consul before being praetor ; ftor should enjoy the same, 
office within ten years, nor two different offices in the same year.^ But 
these regulations also were not strictly observed. 

All magistrates were obliged, within five days after entering on their 
office, to swear that they would observe the laws ;^ and after the expiration 
of their office, they might be brought to a trial if they had done any thing 
amiss* 

KINGS.-* S 

Rome was at first governed by kings, not of absolute power nor heredita- 
ry, but limited and elective. They hadoio legislative authority, and could 
neither make war nor peace without the concurrence of the senate and 
people.^ 

The kings of Rome were also priests, and had the chief direction of 
sacred things, as among the Greeks.^ 

The badges of the kings were the trahea^ i. e. a white robe adorned 
with stripes of purple, or Ae togapnttexta^ a white robe fringed with pur- 
ple, a golden crown, an ivory sceptre, the sella cumlis, and twelve lictors, 
with the fasces and secures, i. e. carrying each of them bundle of rods, 
with an axe stuck in the middle of them. 

The badges of the Roman magistrates were borrowed from the Tuscans.'' 
According to Pliny, Romulus used only the trahea. The toga pnetexta 
was introduced by TuUus Hostilius, and also the latus clavus, after he had 
conquered the Tuscans.^ 

The regal government subsisted at Rome for 243 years under seven 
kings, Romulus, Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius, Ancus Marcius, L. 
Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, and L. Tarquinius sumamed super- 
bus fifom his behaviour ; all of whom, except the last, so reigned, that they 
are justly thought to have laid the foundations of the Roman greatness.^ 
Tarquin, being universally detested for his tyranny and cruelty, was ex- 
pelled the city with his wife and family,.on account of the violence offered 
by his son Sextus to Lucretia, a noble lady the wife of CoUatinus. This 
revolution was brought about chiefly by means of L. Junius Brutus. The 
haughtiness and cruelty of Tarquin inspired the Romans with the greatest 
aversion to regal government, which they retained ever afterwards. Hence 
^^gi<^ facerCf to act tyrannically, regii spiritus, regia superbia, &c. 

The next in rank to the king was the tribunus, or prjEFEctus celerum, 
who commanded the horse under the king, as afterwards the magister equi- 
turn did under the dictator. 

When there was a vacancy in the throne,^® which happened for a whole 
year after the death of Romulus, on account of a dispute betwixt the Ro- 
mans and Sabines, about the choice of a successor to him, the senators shar- 

1 nisi avcs addixissent 3 in leges jurare, Liv. 6 Diony. ii. 14. Virg. 8 Plin. ix. 39. s. 68. viii. 

▼el aximisissent, Liv. xxxi. 5. iEn. ui. 80. Cic. Div. 48. s. 74. 

I. 36. 4 Liv. xxxvu. 57. Suet. i. 40. 9 Liv. ii. 1. 

J Ap.Bell.Civ.i.p.41«. Jul. 23. 7 Liv. i. 8. Flor. i. 6. 10 interregnum. 

Liv. vU. 40. xzziL 7. 5 Diony. ii. 13. Sail, r Sail. Cat. Sl.lin. Diony. 

Cic. Phil. zi. 5. Cat. 6. iii. 61. Strab. ▼. p. m 
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the government among'themselves. They appointed one of their number 
who should have the chief direction of affairs, with the title of interrex, 
and all the ensigns of royal dignity, for the space of five days ; after bim 
another, and then another, till a king was created.^ 

Afterwards under the republic, an interrex was created to hold the elec- 
tions when there was no consul or dictator, which happened either by their 
sudden death, or when the tribunes of the commons hindered the elec- 
tions by their intercession.^ 



ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 
; / I. CONSULS. 

r. ' 

1 . FIRST CREATION, DIFFERENT NAMES, AND BADGES, OF CONSULS. 

After the expulsion of the kings, A. U. 244, two supreme magistrates 
were annually created with equal authority ; that they might restrain one 
another, and not become insolent by the length of their command.^ 

They were anciently called prjETores, also iMPERATOREs^or jvdices,^' 
afterwards consules, either from their consulting for the good of the state,^ 
or from consulting the senate^ and people J or from their acting as judges.^ 
From their possessing supreme command the Greeks called them ' TU^ TOL 
If one of the consuls died, another was substituted^ in his room for the 
rest of the year ; but he could not hold the Comitia for electing new cob- 
suls.io 

The insignia of the consuls were the same with those of the kings, except 
the crown ; namely i the toga pretexta, sella curulis, the sceptre or ivmy 
staff," and twelve Uctors with the fasces and secures. 

Within the city the lictors went before only one of the consuls, Wid that 
commonly for a month alternately.^^ A public servant, called aeceruus, went 
before the other consul, and the lictors followed ; which custom, after it 
had been long disused, Julius Csesar restored in his first consulship. He 
who was eldest, or had most children, or who was first elected, or had most 
suffrages, had the fasces first.^^ According to Dionysius,^^ the lictors at 
first went before both consuls, and were restricted to one of them by the 
law of Valerius Poplicola. We read in Livy, of 24 lictors attending the 
consuls,^^ but this must be understood without the city. 



2. POWER OF THE CONSULS. 



t As the consuls at first had almost the same badges with the kings, so 
they had nearly the same power.^^ Valerius, called poplicola," took 
laway the securis from ihe fasces,^^ i. e. he took from the consuls the power 
'\o{ life and death, and only left them the right of scourging, at least within 
the city ; for without the city, when invested with military command, they 
still retained the securis^ i. e. the right of punishing capitally.^® 

1 Liv. i. 17. Diony. u. 57. do, Cic. Pis.lO. Flor.i.9. 10 Liv. xU. 18. 15 ii. 55. 

2 Liv. iii. 55. vi. 35. 6 a consulendo sena- 11 scipio ebnmeiis. 16 Liv. ii. 1. 

3 Cic. post red. Sen. 4. turn, Cic. Legg. iii. 3. 12 mensibug alternis, 17 a populo colendo. 
Eutr. 1. 9. 7 Varr. L. L. iv. 14. Liv. ii. 1. 18 securim fascibnt ftd- 

4 Liv. iii. 55. Fest. Sail. 8 ajudicando, Quin.i.9. 13 Suet. Jul. 20. Cell. emit. 

Cat. 6. Varr. L. L. v. 7. 9 subrogatus vel suffec- u. 15. Liv. ix. 8. 19 Diony. v. 19. 59. Liv. 

6 areipublicsconsulen- tus est. 14 lib, v. 2. zxiv. 9. 
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When the consuls commanded different armies, each of them hadjpthe 
fasces and secures ; but when they both commanded die same army, th^r* 
commonly had them for a day alternately.^ 

Poplicola likewise made a law, granting to every one the liberty -of 
appealing from the consuls to the people ; and that no magistrate ahouldTbe 
permitted to punish a Roman citizen who thus appealed ; which law was. 
afterwards once and again renewed, and always by persons of the Valerian 
family. But this privilege was also enjoyed under the kings.^ 

Poplicola likewise ordained, that when the consuls came into an assem- 
bly of the people, the lictors should lower \h» fasces in token of respect, 
and also that whoever usurped an office without the consent of the people 
might be slain with impimity.^ But the power of the consuls was chiefly 
diminished by the creation of the tribunes of the commons, who had a right 
to give a negative to all their proceedings.^ Still, however, the power of 
the consuls was very great, and the consulship was considered as the sum- 
mit of all popular preferment.* 

The consuls were at the head of the whole republic.^ All the other 
magistrates were subject to them, except the tribunes of the commons. 
They assembled the people and the senate, laid before them what they 
• pleased,and executed their decrees. The laws which they proposed and 
got passed, were commonly called by their name. They received all let- 
ters from the governors of provinces, and from foreign kings and states, 
and gave audience to ambassadors. The year was named af^er them, as 
it used to be at Athens from one of the Archons.' Thus, M. Tullio Cice- 
rone et L. Antonio consulibus, marked the 690th year of Rome. Hence 
numerare multos consules, for annos.^ Bis jam pene tibi consul trigesimus 
instate you are near sixty years old.^ And the consuls were said aperire 
annum, fastosque reserare.^^ 

He who had most suffrages was called consul prior, and his name 
was marked first in the calendar.^^ He had also the fasces first, and usually 
presided at the election of magistrates for the next year. 

Every body went out of the way, uncovered their heads, dismounted from 
horseback, or rose up to the consids as they passed by.^^ If any one failed 
to do so, and the consul took notice of it, he was said to order the lictor 
ANiMADVERTERE.^3 AciUus the cousul Ordered the curule chair of Lucullus 
the praetor to be broken in pieces, when he was administering justice, be- 
cause he had not risen up to him when passing by.^* When a praetor hap- 
pened to meet a consul, nis lictors always lowered their fasces.^* 

In the time of war the consuls possessed supreme command. They 
levied soldiers, and provided what was necessary for their support. They ; 
appointed the military tribunes, or tribunes of the legions, (in part ; for part . 
was created by the people,)^® the centurions, and other officers." 

The consuls had command over the provinces,^^ and could, when autho- 
rized by the senate, call persons from thence to Rome,^^ and punish 
them.20 They were of so great authority, that kings, and foreign nations, 
in alliance with the repubhc, were considered to be under their protection.^^ 

1 altemis imperital>ant, 6 honorum populi finis. 13 Sen. Ep. 64. 18 Cic. Phil. iv. 4. 

Liv. xxii. 41. Cic. Plane. 25. 13 Liv. xziv. 44. Suet. 19 Romam evocare, eX' 

f Liv. u. 8. iii. 55. x. ». 6 Cic. Mur. 35. Jul. 80. cire. v. accire. 
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7 Cie. Fat. 0. 

8 Sen. Ep. 4. 



Martial, i. 16. 3. 
10 PUn. Pan. 56. 
U in fastis. 



jui. ow. cire, v. accuv. 

14 Dio. xxxvi. 10. 94. 20 Cic. Verr. i. 38. Liv. 

15 Diony. viU. 14. iii. 4. xxXx. 15. 

16 see LexAttilia. 21 Cic. Sext. 30. 

17 Cic. Legff. iii. 8. 
Polyb. vi. 3l 
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!• dangerous conjunctures the consuls were armed with absolute power 
by the solemn decree of the senate, ut viderent, vel darent oPERAMf 
In any sudden tumult or sedition, the consuls called the citizens to 
anns in this form : qui rempublicam salvam esse velit, ms sequatur.^ 

iTnder the emperors the power of the consuls was reduced to a mere sha- 
dow ; their office then only was to consult the senate, and lay before th^m 
the ordinances^ of the emperors, to appoint tutors, to manumit slaves, to 
let the public taxes, which had formerly belonged to the censors, to exhibit 
certain public games and shows, which they cdso sometimes did under the 
republic,* to mark the year by their name, &c. They retained, howeYer, 
the badges of the ancient consuls, and even greater external pomp. For 
they wore the toga picta or palmata, and had their fasces wreathed with 
laurel, which used formerly to be done only by those who triumphed. 
They also added the securis to the fasces. 

3. DAY ON WHICH CONSULS ENTERED ON THEIR OFFICB. 

In the beginning of the republic, the consuls entered on their office at 
different times ; at first, on the 23d or 24th of February,^ the day pn which 
Tarquin was said to have been expelled,^ which was held as a festival, and 
called REOiFUoiuM ;^ afterwards, on the first of August,^ which was at that 
time the beginning of the yeax:, i. e. of the consular, not of the civil year, 
which always began with January.® In the time of the decemviri, on the 
fifteenth of May.^<^ About fifty years after, on the 15th of December." Then 
on the first of July,^^ which continued till near the beginning of the second 
Punic war, A. U. 530, when the day came to be the 15th of March.^^ 
last, A. U. 598 or 600,^* it was transferred to the 1st of January,^ 
which continued to be the day ever after.^^ 

After this the consuls were usually elected about the end of July or the 
beginning of August. From their election to the Ist of January, when they 
entered on their office, they were called consules desionati ; and what- 
ever they did in public affairs, they were said to do it by their authority, 
not by their power," They might, however, propose edicts, and do se- 
veral other things pertaining to their office.^^ Among other honours paid 
to them, they were always first asked their opinion in the senate.^® The 
interval was made so long, that they might have time to become acquainted 
with what pertained to their office ; and that inquirymight.be made, whether 
they had gained their election by bribery. If they were convicted of that 
crime upon trial, they were deprived of the considship, and their compe- 
titors, who accused them, were nominated in their place. They were 
also, besides being fined, declared incapable of bearing any office, or of 
coming into the senate, by the Calpumian and other laws, as happened to 
Autronius and Sylla.^i Cicero made the punishment of bribery still more 
severe by the Tdlian law, which he passed by the authority of the senate, 
with the additional penalty of a ten years' exile. 

The first time a law was proposed to the people concerning bribery was 

1 Liv. m. 4. vi. 19. see 7 Fest. ' 14 Q. Fulvio et T. An- auctoritate, Cic. Pis. 4. 

p. 15. 8 Kal. Sext. nio, Coss. Sext. 32. 

S Cic. Rab. 7. Tusc. 9 Liv. iu. 6. 15 in Kal. Jan. 18 Dio. xl. 66. 

Quest, iv.33. 10 id. Maii, ib. 36. 16 dies solennis magis- 19 see p. 8. . 

3 placita. 11 Id. Decemb. Liv. iv. tratibus, ineundis, Liv. 20, Cic. Sull. 17. 32. 

4 Ov.Pont.iv.5. 18. Ep. 37. v. 11. Epit. 47. Ov. Fast. i. 21 Cic. Com. Mur. 23^ 
ix. 47. Cic. Off. iii. 17. 12 Kal. Quinct. Liv. v. 81. iii. 147. Ac. Sail. Cat. 18. 

5 vii. vel vi. Kal. Mart. 32. viii. 20. 17 quod potestate non- 22 Mur. 32. Vat. X5. 
H Ov. F. ii. 685. 13 Id. Mart. dum poterat, obtinuit Sext. 64. 
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A. U. 397, by C. Paetilius, a tribune of the commons, by the authority of 
the senate.^ ' 

On the Ist of January, the senate and people waited on the new consuls^ 
at their houses, (which in aftertimes was called officium)^ whence being 
conducted with great pomp, which was called processus consularis 
to the Capitol, they offered up their vows,* and sacrificed each of them 
an ox to Jupiter ; and then began their office,* by holding the senate, 
consulting it about the appointment of the Latin holidays, and about other 
things concerning religion.® Within five days they were obliged to swear 
to observe the laws, as they had done when elected.'' And in like manner, 
when they resigned their office, they assembled the pec^le, and made a 
speech to them about what they had performed in their consulship, and 
swore that they had done nothing against the laws. But any one of the tri- 
bunes might hinder them from making a speech, and only permit them to 
swear, as the tribune Metellus did to Cicero,^ whereupon Cicero instantly 
swore with a loud voice, that he had saved the republic and the city from 
ruin ; which the whole Roman people confirmed with a shout, and with one 
voice cried out, that what he had sworn was true ; and 'then conducted him 
from the forum to his house with every demonstration of respect.^ 

4. PROVINCES OF THE CONSULS. 

During the first days of their office, the consuls cast lots, or agreed 
among themselves about their provinces.^® 

A province," in its general acceptation, is metaphorically used to 
signify the office or business of any one, whether private or public ; thus, 

Geta, provinciam cepisti duramP Before the Roman empire was wide- 
ly extended, the province of a consul was simply a certain charge assigned 
him, as a war to be carried on, &c., or a certain country in wMch he was 
to act during his consulship.^^ . i 

Anciently these provinces used to be decreed by the senate after the con- 
suls were elected, or had entered their office. Sometimes the same pro- 
vince was decreed to both consuls. Thus both consuls were sent against 
the Samnites, and made to pass under the yoke by Pontius, general of the 
Samnites, at the Furcae Caudinae. So Paulus ^milius and Terentius 
Varro were sent against Hannibal, at the battle of Cannae.^* 

But by the Sempronian law, passed by C. Sempronius Gracchus, A. U. 
631, the senate always decreed two provinces for the future consuls before 
their election,^^ which they, after entering on their office, divided by lot or 
agreement.^^ In latter times the province of a consul was some conquered 
country, reduced to the form of a province,^^ which each consul, after the 
expiration of his office, should command ; for during the time of their con- 
sulship they usually remained in the city.^® 

1 auctoribus pathbus ; ad Quir. 5. Rull. ii. 34. 12 Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 22. tlone partiti sunt, 
ut novorum maxime Dio. Frag. 120. Heaut. iii. 2. 5. 18 see p. 49, 50. 
hominum ambitio, (^ui 7 Liv. zxxi. 50. Plin. 13 Liv. ii. 40. 54. 58. iii. 19 hence Cicero says, 
nandinas et concilia- Pan. 64, 65. 10. 22. 25. v. 32. vii. 6. turn bella gerer« nos- 
bulaobire soliti erant, 8 Dio. xxxvii. 38. 12. viii. 1.29.ix. 41. x. tri duces incipiunt, cnm 
comprimoretur, Liv. 9 Cic. Pis. 3. Ep. Fam. 12. xxvi. 29. xliii. 14, auspicia, i. e. consula- 
vii. 15. V. 2. 15. Flor.i. 11. turn et praeturam, po- 

2 salutabant. 10 provincias inter se 14 Liv. x. 32. xxxii. 8. suerunt, Nat. D. ii. 3. 

3 Plin. Ep. ix. 37. sortiebantur, aut para- xxxiii. 29. xxxiv. 42. xl. for propraetors and pro- 

4 vota nucupabant. bant, vel compara- 1. et alibi passim. cunsuls had not the 

5 munus suum auspica- bant: provincias par- 15 Liv. ix. 1. xxii. 40. right of taking the aa- 
bontur. titi sunt, Liv. ii. 40. iii. xxv. 3. xxvii. 22, d;c. spices, auspicia noi| 

6 Ov. Pont. iv. 4. 9. 10. 22. 57. et alibi pas- 16 Cic. Dom. 9. Prov. habebant, Cic. Div. ii 
Liv. xxi. 63. xxii. 1. sim. Cons. 2. Sail. Jug. 27. 36. 

xxvi. 26. Cic. post red. 11 provincia. 17 sorte vel compara- 
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The provinces decreed to the consuls were called provincle consu- 
LAREs; to the praetors, PRiETORiiE. 
.. Sometimes a certain province was assigned to some one of the con- 
" suls^ as Etruria to Fabius, both by the decree of the senate, and by the 
order of the people : Sicily to P. Scipio : Greece, and the war against An- 
tiochus, to L. Scipio, by the decree of the senate, ^his was said to be 
done extra ordinem^ extra sortem vel sine sorte^ sine comparatione.^ 

It properly belonged to the senate to determine the provinces of the con- 
suls and praetors. In appointing the provinces of the praetors, the tribunes 
might interpose their negative, but not in those of the consuls.^ Some- 
times the people reversed what the senate had decreed concerning the pro- 
vinces. Thus the war against Jugurtha, which the senate had decreed to 
Metellus, was given by the people to Marius.^ And the attempt of Ma- 
rius, by means of the tribune Sulpicius, to get the command of the war 
against Mithridates transferred from Sylla to himself, by. the suffrage of 
the people, gave occasion to the first civil war at Rome,^ and in fact gave 
both the occasion and the example to all the rest that followed. So when 
the senate, to mortify Caesar, had decreed as provinces to him and his col- 
league Bibulus, the care of the woods and roads, Caesar, by means of the 
tribune Vatinius, procured from the people, by a new and extraordinary law, 
the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the addition of lUjrricum, for the term of 
five years ; and soon after also Transalpine Gaul from the senate, which 
important command was afterwards prolonged to him for other five years, 
by the Trebonian law.^ 

No one was allowed to leave his province without the permission of the 
senate, which regulation, however, was sometimes violated upon extraor- 
dinary occasions.^ 

If any one had behaved improperly, he might be recalled from his pro- 
vince by the senate, but his military command could only be abolished^ 
by the people.^ 

The senate might order the consuls to exchange their provinces, and 
even force them to resign their command.^ 

Pompey, in his third consulship, to check bribery, passed a law, that no 
one should hold a province till five years after the expiration of his n^stgis- 
tracy and that for these five years, while the consuls and praetors were 
disqualified, the senators of consular and praetorian rank, who had never 
held any foreign command, should divide the vacant provinces among them- 
selves by lot. By which law the government of Cilicia fell to Cicero 
against his will.^i Caesar made a law, that the praetorian provinces should 
not be held longer than a year, nor the consular more than two years. 
But this law, which is much praised by Cicero, was abrogated by Antony.^^ 

5. FROM WHAT ORDER THE CONSULS WERE CREATED. 

) The consuls were at first chosen only from among the patricians, but 
lafterwards also from the plebeians. This important change, although in 
reality owing to weightier causes, was immediately occasioned by a trifling 
circumstance. M. Fabius Ambustus, a nobleman, had two daughters, the 



i Liv. iii. 2. vi.'SO. x; 24. App. Bell. Civ. 1. 8. Ep. Fam. i. 7. see 8 Liv. xiix. 19. 

ixviii. 38. xxxvii. 1, Ac. 5 Suet. Jul. 19. 22. Cic. pago 15. 9 Liv. v. 32. xxvi. 29 

a Cic. Prov. Cons. 8. Dorn. 9. Vat. 15. Suet. 6 Liv. x. 18. xxxu. 43. 10 Dio. xl. 46. 

3 Sail. Jug. 73. Dio. xxxviii. 8. Liv. Ep. xxix. 19. 11 Cic. Ep. Fam. iii. 2. 

4 Plut. Mar. & SyU. 105. Cic. Prov. Cons. 7 abrogari. 12 Cic. Phil. i. 8. 
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elder of whom was married to Sulpicius, a patrician, and the younger to 
C Licinius Stole, a plebeian. While the latter was one day visiting her 
sister, the lict* of Sulpicius, who was then military tribune, happened to 
strike the door with his rod, as was usual when ihat magistrate returned i 
home from the forum. The young Fabia, unacquainted with that custom,] 
was frightened at the noise, which made her sister laugh, and express! 
surprise at her ignorance. This stung her to the quick : aad upon her! 
return home she could not iconceal her uneasiness. Her father, seeing 
her dejected, asked her if all was well ; but she at first would not give a j 
direct answer ; and it was with difficulty he at last drew from her a con- \ 
fession that she was chagrined at being connected with a man who could 
not enjoy the same honours with her sister's husband. For although it 
had been ordained by law that the military tribunes should be created 
promiscuously from the patricians and plebeians, yet for forty-four years 
after the first institution, A. U. 311, to A. U. 355, no one plebeian had been 
created, and very few afterwards.^ Ambustus, therefore, consoled his ; 
daughter with assurances that she should- soon see the same honours at . 
her own house which she saw at her sister's. To effect this, he concert- 
ed measures with his ^Ujip-law, and one L. Sextius, a spirited young 
man of plebeian rank, ^rb^ad every thing but birth to entitle him to the 
highest prefermenta^ 

Licinius and ^i^iu^ being created tribunes of the commons, got them- 
selves continued In that office for ten years ; for five years they suffered 
no curule magistrates to be created, ana at last prevailed to get one of the 
consuls created from among the plebeians.^ 

L. Sextius was the first plebeian consul, and the second year after 
him, C. Licinius Stole, from whom the law ordaining one of the consuls to 
be a plebeian, was called lex licinia.^ Sometimes both consuls were 
plebeians, which was early allowed by law. But this rarely happened ; 
the patricians for the most part engrossed that honour.^ The Latins once 
required, that one of the consuls should be chosen from among them, as 
did afterwards the people of Capua ;^ but both these demands were reject- 
ed with disdain. 

The first foreigner who obtained the consulship was Cornelius Balbus,® 
a native of Cadiz ; who became so rich, that at his death, he left each of 
the citizens residing at Rome, 23 drachmae, or denarii, i. e. 16^. l^J 

6. LEGAL AGE, AND OTHER REQUISITES FOR ENJOYING THE CONSULSHIP. 

The legal age for enjoying' the consulship^ was forty-three and who- 
ever was made consul at that age, was said to be made in his own year.^^ 

Before one could be made consul, it was requisite to have gone through 
the inferior offices of qusestor, aedile, and praetor. It behoved candidates 
for this office to be present, and in a private station,^^ and no one could be 
created consul a second time till after an interval of ten years.^^ 

But these regulations were not always observed. In ancient times there 
seem, to have been no restrictions of that kind, and even after they weie 
made, they were often violated. Many persons were created consuls in 

1 Uv.iv.O. ¥.13,13.18. xxiU. SI. et alibi pas- 6 PUn. viU. 43. >. 44. 10 y{b> aimo, Cic. RuU. 

vi. 30. 37. Sim. SaU. Jug. 03. Cic. Veil. u. 51. ii. S. 

S Ut. vi. 35. 43. RuIL ii. 1. 7 Dio. zlviii. 39. 11 see p. SO. 

3 LiT. Tii. 1, 8. 31. 5 Uv. viii. 4, 5. zzxUi. 8 »tas consularis. IS Liv. tU. IS > 13. 

4 Uv. vu. IS, 10. 48. 0. Cic. PhiL v. 17. 
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their absence, and withoat asking it, and several below the legal age ; thus 
M. Valerius Corvus at twent^*tluw, Scipio Afrieanus the elder, at twenty- 
eight, and the younger at thirty-eight, T. Quinctius Flaminius, when noi 
quite thirty,^ Pompey, before he was M\ thirty-six years old.^ 

To some the consulship was continued for several years without inter- 
mission ; as to Marius, who was seven times consul, and once and again cre- 
ated in his absence.' Several persons were made consuls without having 
previously borne any curule office> Many were re-elected within a lew 
interval than of ten years.^ And the refusal of the senate to permit Csaar 
to stand candidate in his absence, or to retain his j^rovince, gave occasion 
to the civil war betwixt him and Pompey, which terminated in the entire 
extinction of liberty.® 

7. ALTERATIONS IN THE OONDmON OF THE CONSULS UNDER 
THE EMPERORS. 

Julius Caesar reduced the power of the consuls to a mere name. 
Being created perpetual dictator,'' all the other magistrates were subject to 
him. Although the usual form of electing consuls was retained, he as- 
sumed the nomination of them entirely to hiiAMti^ jjjle was dictator and 
consul at the same time,^ as Sylla had been be^re hm^^ but he resigned 
the consulship when he thought proper, and nd»jnS|^hom he ^se 
to succeed him. When about to set out against* the;T!QKans, he settled 
the succession of magistrates for two years to come,^ ^e introduced^a 
custom of substituting consuls at any time, for a few months or weeks ; 
sometimes only for a few days, or even hours that thus the prince might 
gratify a greater number with honours. Under Commodus, there were 
twenty-five consuls in one year.^^ The usual number in a yeaAr was 
twelve. But the consuls who were admitted on the first day January 
gave name to the year, and had the title of ordinarii, the cithers being, 
styled suFFECTi, or minores.^^ 

The consuls, when appointed by the emperor, did not use any canvassing, 
but went through almost the same formalities in other respects as under 
the republic. ^3 In the first meeting of the senate after their election, they 
returned thanks to the emperor in a set speech, when it was customary 
to expatiate on his virtues ; which was called honors, vel in honorem 
FRiNciPis CENSERE, becausc they delivered this speech, when they were 
first asked their opinion as consuls elect.^^ Pliny afterwards enlarged on 
the general heads, which he used on that occasion, and published them 
under the name of panegyricus^* Nerva Trajano Augusto dichts. 

Under the emperors there were persons dignified merely with the title, 
without enjoying the ofiice, of consulsT;^® as, under the republic, persons 
who had never been consuls or praetors, on account of some public service, 
obtained the right of sitting and speaking in the senate, in the place of 

J Cic. Amic. 3. Liv. vU. ed maristratus, al- 8 Cic.FhU.ii. 31 Saet. 63, 64,09.09.77.09. 

SB. XIV. 3. zzvL 18. though Uiat title ia of- JuL 41. 76. Dio.xiiii. 1. 14 nin. Ep. iti. U. -18. 

xzviiL 38. Epit. zlix. ten applied also to the 9 consules et tribunoa vi. 37. Pan. S. 90, 91. 91. 

Pint. questorahip and tri- plebia in bienniom, M.aeepegea 

S ex 8. G. lAgiboa aolu- btmeship, Cic. Legg. quos voluit, Cic. Att » i. e. Ao^oi awnrm- 

toB consul ante fiebat, Man. 21. xiv. 0. Dio. xliii. 91. Mf, oratioin conTentu 

quamnllum magiatra- 3 Liv. Epit. 07,08.80. 10 Lucan. v. 307. Snet. habita, a nvmpir^ 

turn per legeaospen\i- 4 Liv. xxv. 4S. xxxii. Jul. 70. Cic. Fam. vii. cooventos, Cte. Att. 

cuiaaet, L e. bAfor^bjr 7. Dio. xxxvi. S3. 30. Dio. xliti. 80. i. 14. 

law he could be nede Liv. paaaim. 11 Lamprid. 0. M conaulef hononiii. 

axlile, whteh wad the Cass. BeU. Civ. i. S, 3. IS Dio. xlviU. 39. 

first officepKOjierty call- 7 Suet. 76. 13 Flin. Ep. ix. 13. Pan. 
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those who had been consuls or prstors,) which was called oMei^ritas vel 
senimtia constdaris ant prtstoHa? 

Those who had been consuls were called consulares as those who 
had been pnetors, were called pratorii ; tedileSy jbdilitii ; qusstors, 

QUiBSTORII. 

Under Justinian, consuls ceased to be created, and the year, of conse- 
quence, to be distinguished by their name, A. U. 1293. . But the emperors 
still continued to assume that office the first year of thmr sovereignty. 
Constantine created two consuls annually ; whose office it was to exercise 
supreme jurisdiction, the one at Rome, and the oth^ at Constantinople. 

^ ■ 

n. PRiETORS. 

1. INSTITUTION AND POWER OF THE PRJETOR. 

^ . 

The name of pr^tor^ was anciently common to all the magistrates ; : 
thus the dictator is called prtitor maximus.^ But when the consuls, being 
engaged in almost continual wars, could not attend to the administration of 
justice, a magistrate was created for that purpose, A. U. 389, to whom 
the name of frator ^as thenceforth appropriated. He was at first created 
only from among the patricians, as a kind of compensation for the consul- , 
ship^beinff communicated to the plebeians ; but afterwards, A. U. 418, also : 

/ nrom'the pjebeians.^ The praetor was next in dignity to the consuls, and 
was created^^the Comitia Centuriata with the same auspices as the con- 
suls, ^*^Wg|s called their collea|[ue. The first prsetor was Sp. 
"^mxjA CaSSllm son to the great M. Funus Camillus, who died the year 

yBat his son walM>r8etor.^ 

' \ When one pra^r was not sufficient, on account of the number of foreign- 
ei^ who flockedid Rome, another praetor was added, A. U. 510, to admi- 
nister justice ta&em, or between citizens and them»® hence called frjetor 

PEREORINUS. ™ 

The two prae^^, -after their election, determined, by casting lots, which 
of the two jurisdictions each should exercise . J 

The praetor who administered justice only between citizens, was calleilS 
PRJBTOR uRBANus, and was more honourable ; whenc6 he was called ^ 
PRATOR HONORATUs,^ MAJOR Rud the law derived from him and his 
edicts is called jus honorarium. In the absence of the consuls he sup- 
plied their place.^^ He presided in the assemblies of the people, and 
might convene the senate : but only when something new happened.^^ 
He likewise exhibited certain public games, as the Ludi Apollinares ; the 
Circensian and Megalesian games ; and therefore had a particular juris- 
diction over players, and such people ; at least under the emperors.^^ 
When there was no censor, he took care, according to a decree of the 
senate, that the public buildings were kept in prefer repair.^^ On account 
of these important offices, he was not allowed to be absent from the city 
above ten days.^^ 

1 

1 loeocoDtnlHiTBlm- S Cic. Fam. zii. 4, 4^c. Pan. 77. rastinebat, Cic. Fam. 

totio, Cie. PhiL L 6. t. 4 it ([oiproit jura elez- 8 qoi inter cires Roma- x. 11 
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ao, aDectoa Inter pr»- 5 Ltv. iii. 96. viL 8. Aae. — zxU. 36. xi. 193. Tac. Ann. i. 77. ' 

toiioa, Plin. Ep. i. 14. Cic. 9 Ov. Faat. i.91 14 sarta tecU exigebat, 
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The power of the prsetor in the administration of justice was expressed 
in these three words, do, dico, addico. Prmtor dabat actionem etjudi' 
ces ; the pnetor gave the form of a writ for trying and redressing a parti- 
cular wrong complained of, and appointed judges or a jury to judge in the 
cause ; dicebat ^W, pronounced sentence ; addicebat bona Tel dawma^ 
adjudged the goods of the debtor to the creditor, &c. 

The days on which the prstor administered justice were called diss 
fasti.^ Those days on which it was unlawful to administer justice, were 
called NEFASTi. 

lUe nefastus ^t, per qaem tria verba silentur: 
Fastas erit, per quein lege licebit agi. Ov, Fast, i. 47. 

; 2. EDICTS OF THE FRjETOR. 

The prator urbanus, when he entered on his office, after having sworn 
to the observance of the laws, published an edict ,2 or system of rules,' ac- 
cording to which he was to administer justice for that year; whence it is 
called by Cicero lex annua.^ Having summoned an assembly of the 
people, he publicly declared^ from the rostral what method he was to ob- 
serve'' in administering justice.^ This edict he ordered not onl^ to be 
recited by a herald,^ but also to be publicly pasted up in writing,^® in large 
letters.^^ These words used commonly to be prefixed to the edict, bonuh 
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Those edicts which the proetor copied from the edicts p( his predeces- 
sors were called tralatitia ; those which he framed hiqpielf, were called 
NOVA ; and so any clause or part of an edict, caput tralatitium 1^ 
NovuM.^' But as the prstor often, in the course of the year, altered his 
edicts through favour or enmity this was forbidden, first by a decree. I)f 
the senate, A. U. 686, by a law which C. Cornelius got passed, to the 
great offence of the nobility, ut fr^tores ex edictis jiuis perpetuib, 
JUS DicERENT, 1. «. that the praetors, in administering justice, should not 
deviate from the form which they prescribed to themselves in the begin- 
ning of their office.^® From this time the law of the praetors^^ became 
more fixed, and lawyers began to study their edicts with particular atten- 
tion, some also to comment on them.^'' By order of the emperor Hadrian, 
the various edicts of the praetors were collected into one, and properly ar- 
ranged by the lawyer Salvius Julian, the great-grandfather of the emperor 
Didus Julian ; which was thereafter called edictum perfetuum, or jus 
honorarium, and no doubt was of the greatest service in forming that fa- 
mous code of the Roman laws called the corpus juris, compiled by order 
of the emperor Justinian. 

Beside the general edict which the praetor published when he entered on 
his office, he frequently published particular edicts as occasion required.** 

An edict published at Rome was called edictum urbanum ; in the pro- 
vinces, PROViNciALE, Siciliense,^^ ^e. 

Some think that the pnBtor urbanus only published an annual edict, and 

1 a fando, auod iig die- 7 quss observaturus es- i. e. de humo, recte Dio. Cass. 80. c. tt,SS. 

bus h»c tiia verba fan set. legi posset. 16 jus prntoriom. 

licebat. 8 Clc. Fin. ii. 28. 11 Uteris majusculis, 17 Cic. Leg;, i. 5. OeU. 

S edictum. Plaut. ProL Poen. 11. Suet. CaL 41. xiii. 10. 

S formula. 10 scriptum in albo, i. e. IS Suet. Jul. 80. Vit 14. 18 edicta pecnUaria, et 

4 Cic. Verr. i. 41 in tabula dealbata, vel, Plaut. ibid. repentina, Cic. Vair. 

5 edicebat. ut alii dicunt, albis 11- 13 Cic. Verr. i. 45. iU. 14. 

6 cuninconcioaeinad- tens notata, pubUce 14 Cic. Verr.i. 41. 40.^ JO Cic. Veir. iU. 41. 41. 
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that the prcUor peregrinus administered justice, either according to it, or 
according to the law of nature and nations. But we read also of the edict 
of the praetor peregrinus. And it appears that in certain cases he might 
eyen be appesded to for relief against the decrees of the prstor urbanus.^ 

The other magistrates published edicts as well as the praetor : the kings, 
the consuls, the dictator, the censor, the curule aediles, the tribunes of the 
commons, and the quaestors.^ So the provincial magistrates,^ and under 
the emperors, the praefect of the city, of the praetorian cohorts, &c. So 
likewise the priests, as the pontifiees and deeetnmri sacrorumy the augurs, 
and in particular, the pontifex tnaximus^ All these were called hono- 
RATi, honors honestaiiy honoribus honorati, k&nore vel honoribus usi ;^ and 
therefore the law which was derived from their edicts was also called 
JUS HONORARIUM. But of all thcse, the edicts of the praetor were the most 
important. v 

The orders and decreed of the emperors were sometimes also called 
edicta^ but usually rescripta.^ 

The magistrates in composing their edicts took the adviqe of the chief 
men of the state and sometimes of one another.® 

The summoning of any one to appear in court, was likewise called edU^ 
turn. If a person did not obey the first summons, it was repeated a second 
and third time ; and then what was called a peremptory summons was 
given,® and if any one neglected it, he was called contumacious, and lost 
his cause. Sometimes a summons of this kind was given all at once, and 
was called unum pro omnibus, or unum pro tribus. We read of the 
senators being summoned to Rome from all Italy by an edict of the 
praetor,^® 

Certain decrees of the praetor were called interdicta ; as about ac- 
quiring, retaining, or recovering the possession of a thing also about 
restoring, exhibiting, or prohibiting a thing; whence Horace,^*'^ interdicto 
huie (sc. insane) omne adimat jvs prmtor, i. e. bonis interdicat, the praetor 
by an interdict would take from him the management of his fortune, and 
appoint him a curator,^^ according to a law of &e twelve tables.^^ 

3. insignia of the PRiETOR. 

The praetor was attended by two lictors in the city, who went before 
him with the fasces,^^ and by six lictors without the city. He wore the 
toga pr<Btextay which he assumed, as the consuls did, on the first day of 
his office, after having offered up vows*® in the Capitol. 

When the praetor heard causes, he sat in the forum or Comitium, on a 
TRIBUNAL,*^ which WRS a kind of stage or scafifold,*® in which was placed 
the sella curulis of the praetor,*® and a sword and a spear^ were set up- 

1 Cic. Fam. xUi.M. Verr. Cic. Flacc. 19. Cic. Off. Ui. SO. Marios fendamus, Fam. vii. 32. 

L 46. Asc. Cic. C«f. 6 seepage 17. quod communiter com- IS Sat. ii S.S17. 

Bell. Civ. iii. SO. Dio. 7 thus, consoles cum positum fuerat, solos 13 Hor. Ep. i. 1. 1QS. 

zlii. SS. viros primarios atque edixit, ibid. 14 que furiosis et male 

S IJv. i. 3S. 44. ii. S4. 30. ampUssimos civitatis 9 edictum peremptori- rem ferentibus bonis 
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3 Cic Epiflt. passim. 8 thus, cum collegium delay. bunali. 

4 Liv. XL 37. val. Max. pretorium tribunipleb. 10 Liv. xliii. 11. 18 soggestum v. -us. 
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I right before him. The tribunal was made of wood, and movable, so large 
las to contain the assessores or counsel of the praetor, and others,^ in the 
rform of a square, as appears from ancient coins. But when tpacious halls 
' were erected round the forum, for the administration of justice, called 
iBAsiLiCiE, or regue, sc. odes vel jmtieus? from their largeness and mag- 
nificence, the tribunal in them seems to have been of atone, and in the 
' form of a semicircle, the two ends of which were called comua, or partes 
primoresJ^ The first hasilica at Rome appears to have been built by M. 
Porcius Cato, the censor, A. U. 566, hence called Porcia.^ 

The JUDicEs, or jury appointed by the praetor, sat on lower seats, called 
suBSELLiA, as also did the advocates,, the witnesses, and hearers.^ 
Whence subsellia is put for the act of judging, or of pleading ; thus, ver- 
^<Uiis in utrisque suhselliis^ cum summafama et fide; i. e. judicem et patro- 
num egit. A suhselliis-tM^xiM^, &c. i. e. cau&iieus^ a pleader. For such 
were said habitare in subselHis, a subselliis in otium te confetre^ to retire 
from pleading.^ 

. - The inferior magistrates, when they satin judgment,'' did not use a 
{ tribunal, but only subsellia; as the tribunes, plebeian aediles, andquss- 
tors, &c.® 

I The benches on which the senators sat in the senate-house were likewise 
} called subsellia. Hence fongi subsellii judicatio, the slowness of the se- 
\ nate in decreeing.^ And so also the seats in the theatres, circus, iLc, ; 
I thus, senatoria subsellia ; bis septena subsellia, the seats of the equites.^^ 
r In matters of less importance, the praetor judged and passed sentence 
1 without form, at any time, or in any place, whether sitting or walking; 
I and then he was said coonoscere, interloqui, diseutere, e vel de plano ; 
(^r, as Cicero expresses it, ex etquo loco, non pro, vel e tribunali, aut ex 
superiore loco ; which expressions are opposed.^ ^ But about all important 
affairs he judged in form on his tribunal ; whence atque kmc agebantur in 
conventu palam, de sella ac de loco superioreP' 

The usual attendants'^ of the praetor, besides the lictors, were the scribji, 
who recorded his proceedings and the accensi, who summoned persons, 
and proclaimed aloud when it was the third hour, or nine o'clock before 
noon ; when it was mid-day, and when it was the ninth hour, or three 
o'clock afternoon.'® 



While the Roman empire was limited to Italy, there were only two prae- 
tors. When Sicily and Sardinia were reduced to the form of a province, 
A. U. 526, two other praetors were added to govern them, and two more 
when Hither and Farther Spain were subdued.'® In the year 671, only 
four praetors were created by the BaBbian law, which ordained, that six 
praetors and four should be created alternately,''' but this regulation seems 
not to have been long observed. 

Of these six praetors, two only remained in the city ; the other fonr. 



1 Suet. CsBt. 84. Cic. 4 Liv. xxxix. 44. S3. tores. 

▼at. 14. Or. i. S7. Brut. 5 Cic. Rose. Am. 11. Or. Q Cic. Cat. i. 7. Fam. 14 qui acta in tabulas 

84. i. 68. Flacc. 10. Brut. iii. ». reforrent* Cic. Vmr. iii. 

« Suet. Avur. SI. Cal. 84. Suet. Aug. M. 10 Cic. Com. 1. Mart. v. 78,79. 

S7. Stat. SflT. i. 1. 30. Suet. Ner. 17. Cic. Or. S8. 15 Varr. L. L. T.O. 

BaffiAiMi vrooi, Zos. i. 8. 03. ii. 33. Cec. 15. 11 Cic. Fam. iii. 8. C»c. 10 Liv. xxxii. fl7. tS. 
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immediately after having entered on their office, set out for their provinces. / 
The pnetors determined their province, as the consuls, hy casting lots, 017 
by agreement^ 

Sometimes one prsetor administered justice both between citizens and 
foreigneiB ; and in dangerous conjunctures, none of the praetors were ex- 
empted from military service.^ 

The praetor urbanus and peregrinus administered justice only in private^ 
or lesser causes; but in public and important causes, the people either \ 
judged themselves, or appointed persons, one or more, to preside at the 
trial,^ who were called qujesitores, or quastares parrictdii, whose au- 
thority lasted only till the trial was over. Sometimes a dictator was created 
for holding trials.^ But A. U. 604, it was determined, that the praetor 
urbanus and peregrinus should continue to exercise their usual jurisdic- 
tions; and that the four other praetors should during their magistracy also 
remain in the city, and preside at public trials ; one at trials concerning 
extortion ;^ another concerning bribery ;^ a third concerning crimes com- 
mitted against the state f and a fourth about defrauding the public treasu- 
ry.^ These were called qujestiones perpetuje,® because they were an- 
nually assigned^® to particular praetors, who always conducted them for the 
whole year,^^ according to a certain form prescribed by law ; so that there ; 
was no need, as formerly, of making a new law, or of appointing extraor- 
dinary inquisitors to preside at them, who should resign their authority 
when the trial was ended. But still, when anything unusual or atrocious 
happened, the people or senate judged about the matter themselves, or 
appointed inquisitors to preside at the trial ; and then they were said extra ; 
ardinem qfnerere : as in the case of Clodius, for violating the sacred rites of 
the Bofut Dea, or Good Goddess, and of Milo, for the murder of Clodius.^^ . 

L. Sulla increased the number of the qumstiones perpetum^ by adding -1 
those de falso, vel de crimine falsi, concerning forgers of wills or other | 
writs, coiners or makers of base money, Sic, de sicaris et veneficis» 
about such as killed a person with weapons or poison ; et de parricidis, 
on which account he created two additional praetors, A. U. 672 ; some [ 
say four. Julius Caesar increased the number of praetors, first to ten, A. ' 
U.707, then to fourteen, and afterwards to sixteen.^^ Under the triumviri, | 
there were sixty-seven praetors in one year. Augustus reduced the num- i 
her to twelve, Dio says ten ; but afterwards made them sixteen. Accord- f 
ing to Tacitus, there were no more than twelve at his death. Under Ti- | 
berius, there were sometimes fifteen and sometimes sixteen.^^ Claudius ' 
added two praetors, for the cognizance of trusts. The number then was ; 
eighteen ; but afterwards it varied. i 

Upon the decline of the empire, the principal functions of the praetors 
were conferred on the pr^Bfectus pratorio, and other magistrates instituted; 
by the emperors. The praetors of course sunk in their importance ; under ' 
Valentinian their number was reduced to three ; and this magistracy hav-' 
ing become an empty name,^^ was at last entirely suppressed, as it is 
thought, under Justinian. 

1 liv. passim. ercerent, Liy. iv. 51. 9 Cic. Brttt.90. 14 Dio. zliiL 33. xlviii, 

8 Uv. xxiii. 3S. zxv. S. xxxviiL 55. Sail. Jug. 10 mandabantur. 43. 53. Iviii. 90. Pam- 

xxviL 38. xxxi. L xzxr. 40. 11 qui perpetuo exerce* pon. Grig. Jur. ii.. 9S. 

4L 4 Liv. ix. 90. rent. Tac. Ann. i. 14. 

3 qui cmsstioiu pnBet- 5 de repetiindis. 19 Cic. Att.i. 13, 14. 10. 15 qui de fidei commis- 
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m. CENSORS. 



Two magistrates were first created, A. U. 312, for taking an account of 
the number of the people, and the value of their fortunes ;^ whence they 
were called censores.^ As the consuls, being engaged in wars abroad 
or commotions at home, had not leisure for that business,^ the census had 
been intermitted for seventeen years. The censors at first continued in 
office for five years.^ But afterwards, lest they should abuse their authori- 
ty, a law was passed by Mamercus ^milius the dictator, ordaining, that 
they should be elected every five years ; but that their power should con- 
tinue only a year and a half.^ 

The censors had all the ensigns of the consuls, except the lictors. They 
were usually chosen from the most respectable persons of consular digni^ ; 
at first only from among the patricians, but afterwards likewise from the 
plebeians. The first plebeian censor was C. Marcius Rutilus, A. U. 404, 
who also had been the first plebeian dictator.® Afterwards a law was 
made, that one of the censors should always be a plebeian. Sometimes 
both censors were plebeians,^ and sometimes those were created censors 
who had neither been consuls nor praetors ;® but not so after the second 
Punic war. 

The last censors, namely Paulus and Plancus, under Augustus, are said 
to have been private persons not that they had never borne any public 
office before, but to distinguish them from the emperor ; all besides him 
being called by that name.^® 

The power of the censors at first was small ; but afterwards it became 
very great. All the orders of the state were subject to them.^^ Hence 
the censorship is called by Plutarch the summit of all preferments,^' and 
by Cicero tnagistra pudofis et modestuiP The title of censor was esteem- 
ed more honourable than that of consul, as appears from ancient coins and 
statues : and it was reckoned the chief ornament of nobility to be sprung 
from a censorian family. 

The office of the censors was chiefly to estimate the fortunes, and to in- 
spect the morals of the citizens.^^ 

The censors performed the census in the Campus Martins. Seated in 
their curule chairs, and attended by their clerks and other officers, they 
ordered the citizens, divided into their classes and centuries, and also into 
their tribes,^® to be called^^ before them by a herald, and to give an account 
of their fortunes, family, &c., according to the institution of Servius Tul- 
lios.^* At the same time they reviewed the senate and equestrian order, sup- 
plied the vacant places in both, and inflicted various marks of disgrace^* on 
these who deserved it. A senator they excluded from the senate-house,^ 
«n <eq«es ihey deprived of his public horse,^^ and any other citizen they 
tmtavfi. from a more honourable to a less honourable tribe or deprived 
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him of all the privileges of a Roman citizen, except liberty.^ This mark \ 
of disgrace was also inflicted on a. senator or an eques, and was then j 
always added to the mark of disgrace peculiar to their order.^ The cen- •; 
sors themselves did not sometimes agree about their powers in this re- - 
spect.3 T^^y could inflict Uiese marks of disgrace upon what evidence, ] 
and for what cause they judged proper; but, when they expelled from the i 
senate, they commonly annexed a reason to their censure, which was called • 
suBscRiPTio CENSORIAL Sometimes an appeal was made from their sen- 
tence to the people.* They not only could hinder one another from in^ 
flicting any censure,^ but they might even stigmatize one another.'' 

The citizens in the' colonies and free towns were there enrolled by 
their own censors, according to the form prescribed by the Roman 
censors,® and an account of them was transmitted to Rome; so that 
the senate might see at one view the wealth and condition of the whole.^ 
empire.^ 

When the censors took an estimate of the fortunes of the citizens, they 
were said censum agere vel habere ; censere populi (Bvitates, soboles, fa' 
milias, pecuniasque, referre in censum, or censui ascribere.^^ The citizens, 
when they gave in to the censors an estimate of their fortunes, &c. were 
said CENSERi modum agri, mancipia, pecunias, .&c. sc. secundum vel quod 
ad, profiteri, in censum defeire vel dedicare,^^ annos deferre vel censeri .-^^ 
sometimes also censere; thus, pradia censere, to give in an estimate of 
one's farms ;^3 pr<Bdia censui censendo,^^ famks, of which one is the just 
proprietor. Hence, censeri, to be valued or esteemed, to be held in esti- 
mation;^* de quo censeris, amicus, from whom or on whose account you are 
valued ;^* privatus illis census erat brevis, eociguus, tenuis, their private 
fortune was small ;^'' equestris, v. -ter, the fortune of an eques ; CCCC. 
millia nummum, 400,000 sesterces ;^® senatorius, of a senator ;^^ homo sine 
censu, ex censu tributa conferre, cultus major censu, dat census honores, census 
partus per vulnera, a fortune procured in war ;20 demittere censum in viscera, 
i. e. bona obligurire, to eat up ;2^ Romani census populi, the treasury 
breves extendere census, to make a small fortune go far.^^ 

The censors divided the citizens into classes and centuries, according to j 
their ifortunes. They added new tribes to the old, when it was necessary .2* / 



1 aBrarium faciebant, 
Liv. qui per hoc non 
esset in albo centuris 
BUS, sed ad hoc esset 
civis tantum, ut pro ca- 
pita sno tribati nomine 
«ra penderet, Asc. Cic. 
or, as it is otherwise 
expressed, in tabulas 
Caeritum, vel inter Cae- 
rites referebant, i. e. 
jure suffragii privabant, 
Gell. xvi. 13. Strab. v. 
p. 230. hence C»rite 
cera dig^i, worthless 
persons, Hor. Ep. i. 6. 
63. but this last phrase 
does not often occur. 
Cicero and Livy almost 
always use srarium fa* 
cere : in vel inter sra- 
rios referre.. 
3 thus, censores Ma- 
mercum, qui f uerat dic- 
tator, tribu movenmt, 
octuplicatoque censu, 
i. e. having made the 
valuation of his estate 



eight times more than 
it ought, that thus he 
miffht be obliged to pay 
eight times more tri- 
bute, 8Brarinm fece- 
runt, Liv. iv. 24. omnes 
quos senatu moverunt, 
quibusque equos ade- 
merunt, erarios fece- 
runt, et tribu move- 
runt, zlii. 10. 
3 Claudius negabat, suf- 
fragii lationem injussu 
populi censorem cui- 
quam homini adimere 
posse. Neque enim si 
tribu movere posset, 
quod sit nihil aliud 
quam mutare jubero 
mbnm, ideo omnibus 
V. et xxz. tribubus emo- 
vere posse : id est, ci- 
vitatom libertatemque 
eripere, non ubi cense- 
aturfinire, sed censu 
excludere. Hsc inter 
ipsos disceptata, &c« 
Liv. xlv. 15. 
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4 Liv. xxxix. 42. Cic. 
Clu. 43, 44. 

5 Plut. T. Q. Flamin. 
6^t alter de senatu 

moveri velit, alter re- 
tineat ; ut alter in »ra- 
rios referri, aut tribu 
moveri jubeat, alter 
vetet, Cic. ihid. Tres 
ejecti de senatu : reti- 
nuit quosdam Leindus 
a collega pr»teritos» 
Liv. xl. 51. 

7 Liv. xxix.37. 

8 ex formula ab Roma- 
nis censoribus data. 

9 Liv. xxix. 15. 37. 
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12 thu8, CL. annos, i. 
e. 150 years old, census 
est Claudii Cesaris 
censura T. Fullonius 
Bononiensis ; idque 
coUatis censibos quos 



ante detulerat, verum 
apparuit, Plin. vii. 49. 
s. 50. 

13 Cic. Flacc. 32. Liv. 
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14 sc. apta ; i. e. quo- 
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nis et tributi causa, 
potest. 
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23 Mart.xii.6. 
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/They let the public lands and taxes,^ and the regulations which thejr 
I prescribed to the farmers-generaP were called leges vel tabul<B eensorim.^ 
The censors agreed with undertakers about building and repairing the 
puUic works, such as temples, porticoes, &c. ;^ which they examined 
. when finished,^ and caused to be kept in good repair.® The expenses 
I aDowed by the public for executing these works were called ultrotribu- 
; ta, hence ultrotrihuta locare^ to let them, or to promise a certain sum fiv 
' executing them ; condueere, to undertake them.'' 

The censors had the charge of paving the streets, and making the public 
roads, bridges, aqueducts, &c.^ They likewise made contracts about 
furnishing file public sacrifices, and horses for the use of the curule ma- 
gistrates ;® also about feeding the geese which were kept in the Capitol, 
^ in commenyoration of their having preserved it, when the dogs had fidled 
to give the alarm.^^ They took care that private persons should not oc- 
cupy what belonged to the public. And if any one refused to obey their 
sentence, they could fine him, and distrain his effects till he made pay- 
ment." 

^ The imposing of taxes is often ascribed to the censors ; but this was 
done by a decree of the senate and the order of the people ; without which 
the censors had not even the right of laying out the public money, nor of 
letting the public lands.^^ Hence the senate sometimes canceUed their 
leases^^ when they disapproved of them, for the senate had the chief direc- 
tion in all these matters.^^ 

The censor had no right to propose laws, or to lay any thing before 
the senate or people, unless by means of the consul or praetor, or a tribune 
of the commons.^* 

The power of the censors did not extend to public crimes, or to such 
things as came under the cognizance of the civil magistrate, and were 
punishable by law ; but only to matters of a private nature, and of less 
importance ; as, if one did not cultivate his ground properly ; if an eqoes 
did not take proper care of his horse, which was called incuru, or wi- 
politia if one lived too long unmarried (the fine for which was called 
M8 uxorium), or contracted debt without cause ;^'' and particularly, if any 
one had not behaved with sufficient bravery in war, or was of dissolnte 
morals ; above all, if a person had violated his oath.^^ The accused were 
Usually permitted to make their defence.^^ 

The sentence of the censors^^ only affected the rank and character of 
persons. It was therefore properl}^ called ionominia,^^ and in later times 
had no other effect than of putting a man to the blush.^^ It was not fixed 
and unalterable, as the decision of a court of law,^^ but might be either 
taken off by the next censors, or rendered ineffectual by the verdict of a 
jury, or by the suffrages of the Roman people. Thus we find C. Gieta, 
. who had been extruded the senate by the censors, A. U. 639, the very 
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next lustrum himself made censor.^ Sometimes the senate added fiorce j 
to the feeble sentence of the censors,^ by their decree ; which imposed' 
an additional punishment.^ 

The office of censor was once exercised by a dictator.^ After S^la, 
the election of censors was intermitted for about seventeen years.^ ^ 

When the censors acted improperly, they might be brought to a trial, as | 
they sometimes were, by a tribune of the commons. Nay, we find a tri- . 
bmie ordering a censor to be seized and led to prison, and even to be ' 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock; but both were prevented by their col-' 
leagues.® I! 

Two things were peculiar to the censors. — 1. No one could be elected! 
a second time to that office, according to the law of C. Martins Rutilus, 1 
who refused a second censorship when conferred on him, hence sumamed I 
cENSORiNus.'' — 2. If one of the censors, died, another was not sub- \ 
stituted in his room ; but his surviving colleague was obliged to resign his'^ 
office.® 

The death of a censor was esteemed ominous, because it had happened 
that a censor died, and another was chosen in his place, in that lustrum 
in which Rome was taken by the Gauls 

The censors entered on their office immediately after their election. It 
was customary for them, when the Comitia were over, to sit down on their 
curule chairs in the Campus Martins before the temple of Mars.^® Before 
they began to execute their office, they swore that they would do nothing 
through favour or hatred, but that they would act uprightly ; and when they 
resigned their office, they swore that they had done so. Then going up 
to the treasury,^^ they left a list of those whom they had made <Brarii}^ 

A record of the proceedings of the censors^^ was kept in the temple of 
the Nymphs, and is also said to have been preserved with great care by 
their descendants.^* One of the censors, to whom it fell by lot,^^ after the 
census was finished, ofiered a solemn sacrifice^® in the Campus Martius."^ 

The power of the censors continued unimpaired to the tribuneship of { 
Clodius, A. U. 695, who got a law passed, ordering that no senator should [ 
be degraded by the censors, unless he had been formally accused and ! 
condemned by both censors but this law was abrogated, and the powers : 
of the censorship restored s^on after by Q. Metellus Scipio, A. tJ.i 
702.10 A 

Under the emperors, the office of censor was abolished ; but the chief ] 
parts of it were exercised by the emperors themselves, or by other / 
magistrates. j 

Julius Caesar made a review of the people^® after a new manner, in the ' 
several streets, by means of the proprietors of the houses but this was ( 
not a review of the whole Roman people, but only of the poorer sort, who . 
received a monthly gratuity of com from the public, which used to be 
given them in former times, first at a low price, and afterwards, by the 
law of Clodius, for nought.^^ 

Julius Csesar was appointed by the senate to inspect the morals of the 

1 Cic. Cltt. 4S. gee p. 4. 8 Liv. xxiv. 48. xxvii. cis ixnpressa. SO reeentum popnli 
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citizens for three years, under the title of prjsfectus moruit vel moribus ; 
afierwards for life, under the title of censor.^ A power similar to 'this 
seems to have been conferred on Pompey in his third consulship*^ 

Augustus thrice made a review of the people ; the first and last time 
^'with a colleague, and the second time alone.^ He was invested by the 
/senate with the same censohan power as Julius Caesar, repeatedly for five 
years, according to Dion Cassius,^ according to Suetonius for life,^ under 
i the title of magister morum.^ Hence 

Cum tot sustiueas, ac tanta negotia solus, 

Res Italas armis tureris, moribus ornes, 

Legibus emendes, &c.' Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 

Augustus, however, declined the title of censor, although he is so called 
by Macrobius ;^ and Ovid says of him, sic agitur censura, &c.® Some 
of the succeeding emperors had assumed this title, particulary those of the 
Flavian family, but most of them rejected it ; as Trajan, after whom we 
rarely find it mentioned. 

Tiberius thought the censorship unfit for his time.'^ It was therefore 
intermitted during his government, as it was likewise during that of his 
successor. 

; A review of the people was made by Claudius and L. Yitellius, the 
father of the emperor A. Vitellius, A. U. 800 ; by Vespasian and Titus, 
A. U. 827 but^ never after. Censorinus^^ says, that this review was 
made only seventy-five times during 650, or rather 630 years, from its first 

< institution under Servius to the time of Vespasian ; after which it was 

. totally discontinued. 

' Decius endeavoured to restore the censorship in the person of Valerian, 
but without efiect. The corrupt morals of Rome at that period could not 
bear such a magistrate.^ ^ 



IV. TRIBUNES OP THE PEOPLE. 



The plebeians being oppressed by the patricians on account of debt, at 
the instigation of one Sicinius, made a secession to a mountain, afterwards 
called Mons Sacer, three miles from Rome, A. U. 260 nor could they 
be prevailed on to return, till they obtained from the patricians a remission 
of debts for those who were insolvent, and liberty to such as had been 
given up to serve their creditors ; and likewise that the plebeians shofuld 
have proper magistrates of their own to protect their rights, whose persons 
should be sacred and inviolable.^^ They were called tribunes according 
to Varro," because they were at first created from the tribunes of the 
soldiers. 

Two tribunes were at first created, at the assembly by curiae, who, ac- 
cording to Livy, created three colleagues to themselves. In the year 
283, they were first elected at the Comitia Tributa, and A. U. 297, ten 



1 Dio. xliii. 14. ;t3iv. 5. 5 recepit et morom le- adorn it by your moral 19 Suet. Claud. 16. Tit. 

Suet. Jal.76.Cic.Fam. gumque regimen per- ordinances, reform it S. Vesp. 8. Tit. 6. 

ix. 15. petuiim,Suet.Aiig. 37. by your laws, Ac. 18 de die nat. 18. 

S corrigendis moribus 6 Fast. Cons. 8 Sat. ii. 4. Suet. 27. 14 Treb. Poll. Val. 

delectus, Tac. Ann. ii. 7 Since you alone sup- 9 Fast. vi. 647. 19 Liv^. ii. 38, Ac. 

98. port the burden of so 10 Plin. Pan. 45. Dio. 16 sacrosancti, Liv.' Ui. 
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tribunes were created,^ two out of each class, which number continued / 
«ver after. / 

No patrician could be made tribune unless first adopted into a plebeiair 
family, as was the case with Clodius the enemy of Cicero At one time, 
however, we find two patricians of consular dignity elected tribunes.^. 
And no one could be made tribune or plebeian aedile, whose father had 
borne a curule ofiice, and was alive, nor whose father was a captive.* 

The tribunes were at first chosen indiscriminately from among the ple- 
beians ; but it was ordained by the Atinian law, some think, A. U. 623, 
that no one should be made tribune who was not a senator.^ And we 
read, that when there were no senatorian candidates, on account of the 
powers of that ofiice being diminished, Augustus chose them from the 
equites.^ But others think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that those 
who were made tribunes should of course be senators, and did not pre- 
scribe any restriction concerning their election."' It is certain, however, 
that under the emperors, no one but a senator had aright to stand candidate ^ 
for the tribuneship.® ~C 

One of the tribunes chosen by lot^ presided at the Comitia for electing^, 
tribunes, which charge was called sors comitiorum. After the abdication 
of the decemviri, when there were no tribunes, the pontifex maximus pre- 
sided at their election. If the assembly was broken ofi^*,^ before the ten j 
tribunes were elected, those who were created might choose^^ colleagues | 
for themselves to complete the number. But a law was inunediately passed > 
by one Trebonius to prevent this for the future, which enacted, ** That 
he who presided should continue the Comitia, and recal the tribes to give^. 
their votes, till ten were elected."'^ \ 

The tribunes always entered on their ofiice the 10th of December,^ 
because the first tribunes were elected on that day.^^ the time of Cicero, 
however, Asconius says, it was on the 5th,^* But tjiis seems not to have 
been so ; for Cicero himself, on that day, calls Cato tribunus designatus}^ ^ 

The tribunes wore no toga pr<Btexta^ nor had they any external mark of j 
dignity, except a kind of beadle called viator, who went before them. /' 
It is thought they were not allowed to use a carriage.^^ When they ad- ! 
ministered justice, they had no tribunal, but sat on subsellia or benches.^^ 
They had, however, on all occasions, a right of precedency ; and every 
body was obliged to rise in their presence.^^ 

The power of the tribunes at first was very limited. It consisted in 
hindering, not in acting,^^ and was expressed by the word veto, I forbid 
it. They had only the right of seizing, but not of summoning-^® Theii 
ofiice was only to assist the plebeians against the patricians and magis 
trates.21 Hence they were said esse privati, sine imperio, sine magistratu, not 
being dignified with the name of magistrates, as they were afterwards.^ 
They were not even allowed to enter the senate.^^ 

But in process of time they increased their infiuence to such a degree, 
that, under pretext of defending the rights of the people, they did almost i 
whatever they pleased. They hindered the collection of tribute, the en- 

1 Cic. Com. 1. Liv. ii. 7 see Manut. Legg. vi. 89. non vocationem habe- 

SS. C.56. iii.SO. 8 Juatiibunatuspetendiy 14 nonis Decembris, in bant, GelL ziii. 12. 

S Dom. 16. Snet. JnL90. Plin. Ep. ii. 9. procem. Verr. 10. SI auxilii,non pcensjns 

3 Liv. iii. 05. 9 si comitia dirempta 15 Sext. 28. datum Uli potestati, 

4 Liv. xxviU. 21. xxx. essent. 16 Cic. Phil, ii.24. Plut. Liv. ii. 35. vi. 37. 

19. 10 cooptare. Quest. Rom. 81. 22 Liv. ii. 56. Plut. Cor. 

5 OeU. xiv. 8. Suet. 11 Liv. iii. 54. 64, 65. 17 Asc. Cic. Quest. Rom. 81. Liv. 
Aug. 10. 12 ante diem quartum 18 Plin. Ep. i. 23. iv.2. SalL Jug. 37. 
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listing of soldiers, and the creation of magistrates, which they did at 000 
time for five years.^ They could put a negative^ upon all the decrees of 
the senate and ordinances of the people, and a single tribune, by his veto, 
could stop the proceedings of all the other magistrates, which Cesar calls 
extremum jus tnbunorum,^ Such was the force of this word, that whoeTsr 
did not obey it, whether magistrate or private person, was immediately or- 
dered to be led to prison by a viator, or a day was appointed for his tiial 
before the people, as a violator of the sacred power of the tribunes, the 
exercise of which it was a crime to restrain.^ They first began with bring* 
ing the chief of the patricians to their trial before the Ck>mitia Tribnta ; as 
they did Coriolanus.^ 

If any one hurt a tribune in word or deed, he was held accursed,* and 
his goods were confiscated J Under the sanction of this law, they carried 
their power to an extravagant height. They claimed a right to prevent 
consids from setting out to their provinces, and even to pull victorious 
generals from their triumphal chariot.^ They stopped the course of jus- 
tice by putting off trials, and hindering the execution of a sentence.* 
They sonietimes ordered the military tribunes, and even the consuls them- 
selves to prison, as the Ephori at Lacedsmon did their kings, whom the 
tribunes at Rome resembled.^^ Hence it was said, datum subjugum tribu^ 
nitia potestatis consulatum fuisse,^^ 

The tribunes usually did not give their negative to a law, till leave had 
been granted to speak for and against it.^^ 

The only effectual method of resisting the power of &e tribunes, was 
; to procure one or more of their number to put a negative on the proceed- 
lings of the rest; but those who did so might afterwards be brought to a 
trial before the people by their colleagues.^* 

Sometimes a tribune was prevailed on, by entreaties or threats, to with- 
draw his negative,^^^or he demanded time to consider it,^^ or the consuls 
were armed with dictatorial power to oppose him,^^ from the terror of which, 
M. Antonius and Q. Cassius Longinus, tribunes of the commons, together 
with Curio and Coelius, fied from the city to Csesar into Gaul, and afforded 
him a pretext for crossing the river Rubicon, which was the boundary of 
his province, and of leading his army to Rome.^^ 

We also find the senate exercising a right of limiting the power of the 
tribunes, which was called circumscriptio, and of removing them from 
their office,^ ^ as they did likewise other magistrates.^ On one occasion 
the^senate even sent a tribune to prison ; but this happened at a time when 
\all order was violated .^^ 

The tribuneship was suspended when the decemviri were crested, but 
not when a dictator was appointed.^ 

/ The power of the tribunes was confined to the city and a mile around i^^^ 
unless when they were sent any where by the senate and people ; and 
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then tbey might, in any part of the empire, seize even a proconsul at the) 
head of his army and. bring him to Rome.^ 

The tribunes were not allowed to remain all night^ in the country, nor 
to be above one whole day out of town, except during ihe feruB Latinm ; 
and their doors were open day and night, that they might be always ready 
to receive the requests and complaints of the wretched.^ 

The tribunes were addressed by the name tribuni. Those who im- 
plored their assistance,^ .said a vobis, tribuni, postulo, ut hihi auxi- 
Lio siTis. The tribimes answered, auxilio erihus, vel non erimus.^ 

When a law was to be passed, or a decree of the senate to be made, af* 
ter the tribunes had consisted together,^ one of their number declared,'' si 

INTERCEDERE, VOl NON INTERCEDBRE, RUt HORAM FACERE COmiHu, deUC' 

tuiy &.c. Also, SE NON PASSURUS kgem ferri vel abrogari ; relattanim 
fieri de, &c. PranundarU placere, Slc. This was called decrbtum 
trihunorwTL Thus, medio decretojus auxilU sui expediurU^ exert their right 
of intercession by a moderate decree.^ 

Sometimes the tribunes sat in judgment, and what they decreed was 
called their edictdh, or decretum.^ If any one differed from the rest, he 
likewise pronounced his decree ; thus, Ttb- Gracchus ita decrevit : quo 

MINUS EX BONIS L. SCIPIONIS QUOD JUDICATUM SIT, REDIOATUR, SE NON 
INTERCEDBRE PRJETORI. L. SCIPIONEM NON PASSURUH IN CARCERE ET IN 
VINCULIS ESSE HITTIQUE BUM SE JUBERE.^^ 

The tribunes early assumed the right of holding the Comitia by tribes, 
and of making laws^^ which bound the whole Roman people.^^ They also 
exercised the power of holding the senate, A. U. 298, of dismissing it 
when assembled by another, and of making a motion, although the consuls 
were present. They likewise sometimes hindered the censors in the 
choice of the senate.^^ 

The tribunes often assembled the people merely to make harangues to 
them.^^ By the icilian law it was forbidden, under the severest penal- 
ties, to interrupt a tribune while speaking,^^ and no one was allowed to 
speak in the assemblies summoned by Siem without their permission : 
hence, concionem dare^ to grant leave to speak ; in concionem ascendere, to 
mount the rostrum ; concionem habere, to make a speech, or to hold an as- 
sembly for speaking ; and so, in concionem venire, in concionem vocare, and 
in condone stare ; but to hold an assembly for voting about any thing, was 
habere comitia vel aoere cum popuh.^^ 

The tribunes limited the time of speaking even to the consub themselves, 
and sometimes would not permit them to speak at alL^'' They could bring 
any one before the assembly,^^ and force them to answer what questions 
were put to them.^^ By these harangues the tribunes often inflamed the 
populace against the nobility, and prevailisd on them to pass the most per- 
nicious laws. 

The laws which excited the greatest contentions were about dividing the ) 
public lands to the poorer citizens^— about the distribution of com at a low , 
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I price, or for nought^— and about the diminution of interest,' and the aboli- 
' tion of debts, either in whole or in part.^ 

But these popular laws were usually joined by the tribunes with others 
respecting the aggrandizement of themselves and their order ; and when 
the latter were granted, the former were often dropped.^ At last, however, 
after great struggles, the tribunes laid open the way for plebeians to all the 
offices of the state. 
The government of Rome was now brought to its just cqutUbrium, 
i There was no obstruction to merit, and the most deserving were promoted. 
' The republic was managed for several ages with quiet and moderation.^ 
; But when wealth and luxury were introduced, and avarice had seized all 
< ranks, especially after ithe destruction of Carthage, the more wealthy pie- 
] beians joined the patricians, and they in conjunction engrossed all the ho* 
^ nours and emoluments of the state. The body of the people were oppress- 
'* ed ; and the tribunes, either overawed or gained, did not exert their influ- 
ence to prevent it ; or rather, perhaps, their interposition was disregarded.'' 
At last Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, the grandsons of the great Scipio 
Africanus by his daughter Cornelia, bravely undertook to assert the liber- 
ties of the people, and to check the oppression of the nobility. But proceed- 
ing with too great ardour, and not being sufficiently supported by the mul- 
titude, they fell a sacrifice to the rage of their enemies. Tiberius, while 
tribune, was slain the Capitol, by the nobility, with his cousin Scipio Na- 
sica, pontifex maximus, at their head, A. U. 620 ; and Caius, a few years 
after, perished by means of the consul Opimius, who slaughtered a great 
number of the plebeians. This was the first civil bloodshed at Rome,, 
which afterwards at different times deluged the state. ^ From this period, 
when arms and violence began to be used with impunity in the legislative 
assemblies, and laws enacted by force to be held as valid, we date the com- 
mencement of the ruin of Roman liberty. 

The fate of the Gracchi discouraged others from espousing the cause 
of the people. In consequence of which, the power of the nobles wv» 
increased, and the wretched plebeians were more oppressed than ever.^ 

But in the Jugurthine war, when, by the infamous corruption of the no* 
bility, the republic had been basely betrayed, the plebeians, animated by 
the bold eloquence of the tribune Memmius, regained the ascendancy.^ 
The contest betwixt the two orders was renewed : but the people being 
misled and abused by their favourite, the faithless and ambitious Marius,^^ 
the nobility again prevailed under the conduct of Sylla. 

Sylla abridged, and in a manner extinguished, the power of the tribunes,, 
by enacting, That whoever had been tribune, should not afterwards en- 
joy any other magistracy ; that there should be no appeal to the tribunes ; * 
that they should not be allowed to assemble the people and make ha- 
rangues to them, nor to propose laws,"^^ but should only retain the right 
of intercession,^^ which Cicero greatly approves."* 

*"Thetribe8 were first made tion can, which merely bound was unquestionably restoring 

a branch of the legislature by their own body. On this, as on the letter of the constitution 

the Publilianlaw. Until then other points, Sylla, when he outofanaee which had passed 

they could only pass resolu- took away the right of propos- away, ana which he every- 

tions, as every other corpora- ing laws from the tribunes, where aimed to revive." — £d. 
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But after the death of Sylla, the power of the tribunes was restoredA 
In the consulship of Cotta, A. U. 679, they obtained the right of enjoying 
other offices, and in the consulship of Porapey and Cf&ssttlB, A. U. 683, all 
their former powers; a thing which Caesar strenuously promoted.^ 

The tribunes henceforth were employed by the leaddngmen as the tools 
-of their ambition. Backed by a hired mob,^ they determined every thing 
by force. They made and abrogated laws at pleasure.^ They disposed of 
the public lands and taxes as they thought proper, and conferred provinces 
-and commands on those who purchased them at the highest price.* The 
assemblies of the people were converted into* scenes of violence and mas- 
sacre ; and the most daring always prevailed.^ 

Julius Csesar, who had been the principal cause of these excesses, and 
had made a violation of the power of the tribunes a pretext for making war 
on his country,^ having at last become master of the republic by force of 
arms, reduced that power by which he had been raised, to a mere name ; 
and deprived the tribunes of their office^ at pleasure.^ 

Augustus got the tribunitian power to be conferred on himself for life, by 
a decree of the senate ; the exercise of it by proper magistrates, as for- 
merly, being inconsistent with an absolute monarchy, which that artful 
usurper established.^ This power gave him the right of holding the senate, 
of assembling the people, and of being appealed to in all cases.^^ It also 
rendered his person sacred and inviolable ; so that it became a capital 
crime^^ to injure him in word or deed, which, under the succeeding em- 
perors, sensed as a pretext for cutting off numbers of the first men in the 
state, and proved one of the chief supports of tyranny.^^ Hence this 
among other powers used to be conferred on the emperors in the beginning 
of their reign, or upon other solemn occasions ; and then they were said 
to be tribunitia potestate donati,^^ Hence also the years of their govern- 
ment were called the years of their tribunitian power, ^* which are found / 
often marked on ancient coins; computed not from the 1st of January, nor . 
from the 10th of December,^^ the day on which the tribunes entered on' 
their office ; but from the day on which they assumed the empire. 

The tribunes, however, still continued to be elected, although they re- 
tained only the shadow of their former power,^® and seem to have remain-, 
ed to the time of Constantine, who abolished this with other ancient offices. 



The adiles were named from their care of the buildings,^'' and were 
either plebeian or curule. 

Two' JEDiLES PLEBEii wcre first created, A. U. 260, in the Comitia Cu- 
riata, at the same time with the tribunes of the commons, to be as it were 
their assistants, and to determine certain lesser causes, which the tribunes 
committed to them.^^ They were afterwards created, as the other inferior 
magistrates, at the Comitia Tributa. 

Two iEDiLEs cuRULES wcrc crostcd from the patricians, A. U. 387, to 
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perfoim cevtain paUic gaum. Tfaey were first chcMen akecMteljr from 
the patricians and plel^ians, hot afterwards promiseuousty from both, at 

the Comitia Trihuta.^ 

The cnnile ediles wore the toga prmtexta^ had thB right of imagos, and 
a more honourable place of giving their opinioB in the senate. They oaed 
the seUa eumUs when they administered justice, whence they had their 
naroe.2 Whereas the plebeian ediles sat on benches ^ bat they wane in- 
violable^ as the tribunes.^ 

The office of the aediles was to take care of the oity,^ its public buildings, 
temples, theatres, baths, banHca^ porticoes, aqueducts, common aewers, 

gubUc roads, &c. especially when there were no censors : also of private 
uildings, lest they should become ruinous, and deform the city, or occa- 
sion duiger to passengers. They likewise took care of provisions, mar- 
kets, taverns, die. They inspected those things which were exposed to 
sale in the Forum ; and if they were not good, they caused them to be 
thrown into the Tiber. They broke unjust weights and measures. They 
limited the expenses of funerals. They restrained the avarice of usu- 
rers. They fined or banished women of bad character, after being con- 
demned by the senate or people. They took care that no new gods or 
religious ceremonies were introduced. They punished not only petolant 
actions, but even words.'' 

The flediles took cognizance of these things, proposed edicts concern- 
ing them,* and fined delinquents. They had neither the rig^t of sun- 
moning nor of seizing, unless by the order of the tribunes ; nor did they 
use lictors or viatores, but only public slaves. They might even be sued 
at law* by a private person.*® 

It belonged to the sdiles, particularly the curule ediles, to exhibit pub- 
lic solemn games, which they sometimes did at a prodigious expense, to 
pave the way for future preferments.** They examined the plays which 
were to be brought on the stage, and rewarded or punished the actovs 
as they deserved. They were bound by oath to give the palm to the most 
deserving. *2 Agrippa, when ledile under Augustus, banished all jugglers^' 
and astrologers. 

It was peculiarly the office of the plebeian tediles, to keep the decrees 
of the senate, and the ordinances of the people, in the temple of Ceres, 
and afterwards in the treasury.*^ 

Julius Caesar added two other plebeian aediles, called cereales,*^ to 
inspect the public stores of com and other provisions.*^ 

The free towns also had their aediles, wnere sometimes they were the 
only magistrates, as at Arpinum.*^ 

The i^es seem to have continued, but with some variations, to the time 
of Constantine. 

I Yl. aUiESTORS. 

The Quaestors were so called,*^ because they got in the public rev^- 
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The institation of quABStors seems to have been nearly as ancicint as tfael 
cily itself. They were first appointed by die kings, according to Tipcitua.' \ 
And then by the consuls, to the year 307, when they began to be elects 
ed by the people, at the Comitia Tribnta.^ Others say, that two <|B8B8- > 
tors were created by the pec^le from among the patricians, soon: aflor thu | 
expulsion of Tarquin, to take care of the treasury, according to a lawj 
passed by Valerius Poplicola.^ v 

In the year 333, besides the two city qntestors, two others were creat4 
ed to attend the consuls in war and from this time the qaaestors mig' 
be chosen indifferently from the plebeians and patricians. After all Italy 
was subdued, four more were added, A. U. 498, about the same time that 
the coining of silver was first introduced at Rome.^ Sylla increased 
their number to twenty.^ Julius Csesar to (ortyJ Under the emperors, 
their number was uncertain and arbitrary. 

Two qusstors only remained at Rome, and were called qujestores \ 
URBANi ; the rest, provinciales or militarbs. 

The principal charge of the city quaestors was the care of the treasury, 
which was kept in the temple of Saturn.® They received and expended 
the public money, and entered an account of their receipts and disinirse* 
ments.^ They exacted the fines imposed by the public. The money 
thus raised was called aroentuh multatitium.^^ 

The quaestors kept the military standards in the treasinry, (which were 
generally of silver, sometimes of goM,) for the Romans did not use co« 
lours,^^ and brou^t them out to the consms when going upon an eiqpedilion. j 
They entertained foreign ambassadors, provided them with lodgings, and ; 
delivered to them the presents of the pi^lic.^^ They took care of the fu- | 
neral of those who were buried at thepuUic expense, as Menenins Agri{H • 
pa and Sulpicius. They exercised a certain jurisdiction, especially among [ 
their clerlw.^^ 

Commanders returning from war, before they could obtain a triumph, 
were obliged to swear before the quaestors, that they had written to the 
senate a true account of the number of the enemy they had skin, and of 
the citizens that were missing.^^ 

The provinces of the quaestors were annually distributed to them by 
lot,^^ after the senate had determined into what provinces quaestors should' 
be sent. Whence sors is often put for the office or appointment of a 
quaestor, as of other magistrates and public officers, or for the condidon of 
any one.^^. Sometimes a certain province was given to a particular qnss> 
tor by the senate or people. But Pompey chose Cassius as his quaestor, 
and Caesar chose Antony, of themselves.^'' 

The office of the provincial quaestors was to attend the consuls or praetors ! 
into their provinces ; to take care that provisions and pay were furnished 
to the army ; to keep the money deposited by the soldiers to exact the: 
taxes and tribute of the empire ; to take care of the money and to sell 
the spoils taken in war ; to return an account of every thing to the trea-: 

1 Ann. xi. S9. Ann. xi. 8S. 19 Flin. xxziii. 3. s. 19. 19. Plane. ST. Cat. iv. 

2 Cic. Fam. vi. 30. 7 Dion. xliU. 47. Liv. iii. «9. iv. 3S. vii. 7. Liv. xxtr. 6. Hor. 

3 Flat. FopL Diony. v. 8 Snet. Claud. 94. Pint. 98. Val. Max. v. 1. Sat. i. 1. 1. Ep. i. 14. 11. 
34. Qnnst. Rom. 40. 13 Diony. vi. fin. Cio. Suet. Aug. 19. 

4 ut consulibo* ad fed- 9 in tabulas accept! et FhU. ix. 7. Flut. Cat. 17 sine sorte, Uv. xxx. 
Aitteriabelllpnsitots- expensi referebant, Min. 33. Cic. Att. vi. 0. Fhfl. 
9*nt • Asc. Cic. 14 Val. Max. ii. 8. ii. 90. 

5 Liv. iv. 4S.Bpit. xv. 10 Uv. xxx. 39. xaotviii. 15 Cic. Mur. 8. 1& numneaMlsignadd- 

6 sonriendo smtaicoi 00. Tac. Amu xiii. 90. 10 Vair. i. 1ft. Aet. wwitoa, 8im«. Dom. 8. 
j nd f cT a a ii Ud itil,lt!ac U MimUfwMMntiur. i. 8. Cme. R Wm, ^.ti. 9D. 
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sury ; and to exercise the jurisdiction assigned them by their govemcm^ 
When the governor left the province, the qusstor usually supplied hiff 
place.^ 

There subsisted the closest connection between a proconsul or propre- 
tor and his qusestor.^ If a qusstor died, another was appointed by the 
governor in his room, called PROQUiESTOR.^ 

The place in the camp where the quaestor's tent was, and where he 
kept his stores, was called QUiESTORiuM, or quastorium forum, so also the 
place in the province, where he kept his accounts and transacted busi- 
ness.^ 

r The city quaestor had neither lictors nor viatores, because they had not 
the power of summoning or apprehending, and might be prosecuted by 
a. private person before the praetor.^ They could, however, hold the Co- 
mitia ; and it seems to have been a part of their office in ancient times- 
to prosecute those guilty of treason, and punish them when condemned.^ 

The provincial quaestors were attended by lictors, at least in the ab- 
sence of the praetor, and by clerks.'' 

" The quaestorship was the first step of preferment^ which gave one admis- 
sion into the senate, when he was said adire ad rempublicam, pro rempub- 
licarn capessere. It was, however, sometimes held by those who had been ' 
consuls.^ 

Under the emperors the quaestorship underwent various changes. 
A distinction .was introduced between the treasury of the public^^ and the 
treasury of the prince and different officers were appointed for the ma- 
nagement of each. 

Augustus took from the quaestors the charge of the treasury, and gave it 
to the praetors, or those who had been praetors ; but Claudius restored it to 
the quaestors. Afterwards praefects of the treasury seem to have been ap- 
pointed.^2 

Those who had borne the quaestorship used to assemble the judges, call- 
ed centumviriy and preside at their courts ; but Augustus appointed that this 
should be done by the decemviri litibus judicandis. The quaestors also 
chose the judices, Augustus gave to the quaestors the charge of the pub- 
lic records, which the aediles and, as Dion Cassius says, the tribunes 
had formerly exercised. But this too was afterwards transferred to prae- 
fects.i3 

Augustus introduced a new kind of quaestors called qu^stores Candi- 
da ti, or candidati principis vel Avgusti, vel Casarisy who used to carry the 
messages of the emperor^^ to the senate.^^ They were called cemdidaiir 
because they sued for higher preferments, which by the interest of the em- 
peror they were sure to obtain ; hence petis tanquam Casaris candideUuSf 
i. e. carelessly. 

Augustus ordained by an edict, that persons might enjoy the quaestorship^ 
and of course be admitted into the senate, at the age of twenty-two.^^ 



I LiT. V. 86. xxvi. 47. 3 Cic. Verr. i. 15. 36. Cic. VeU. ii. M. Liv. 28, 29. 

Plaut. Bacch. iv. 9. v. 4 Liv. x. 22. xli. 2. Cic. ui. 25. Diony. X. 23. see 13 Suet. Aug. M. Dk). 

153. Polyb. X. 19. Suet. Plane. 41. p. 3. xxxii. 7. Dion. Caa«. 

Jul. 7. Cic. VeiT. i. 14. 6 Cell. xiii. 12, 13. Suet. 10 a>rarium. liv. J6. Tac. loc. cit. 

38. Div. One. 17. Fam. Jul. 23. 11 fiscus, Suet. Auc. 14 libeUos, epistolas, et 

U. 15.18. 6 Diony.viii.77.Liv. ii. 102. Tac. Ann. vl. 9. oAttgnei. 

3 in parentum loco quss- 41 . ill. 24, 25. Piin. Pan. 36. Dio. liU. 'ISBW^ Auf . 06. Tit. 6. 

tonbus suis erant, Cic. 7 Cic. Plane. 41. Verr. 16. • dmiL 40. YeH.ii. 114. 

Plane. 11. Div. CtBC. ill. 78. 12 Suet.Auff.36.Cl«nd. seep. 16. 

19. Fam. xiii. 10. 26. 8 primus gradus bono- 24. Dio. liii.2.Plin. Ep. 16 Quinct. vi. 8. 6t. 

Plin. Ep. iv. 16. ris, Cic. Verr. i. 4. iii. 4. Tac Axu. xiii. 17 FUn. Ep. x. 88, S4. 
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. Under the emperors the quaestors exhibited shows o/ gladiatox^/l^ludi/ 
they, seem to have done at their own expense, as a requisite for obtaining 
the office.^ 

Constantino instituted a new kind of quaestors, called qujestores pa-* 
LATH, who were much the same with what we now call chancellors.^ 

OTHER ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

There were various other ordinary magistrates ; as, 

Triumviri capitales, who judged concerning slaves and persons of the 
lowest rank, and who also had the charge of the prison, and of the execu- 
tion of condenmed criminals.^ 

Triumviri monetales, who had the charge of the mint.^ According to 
the advice of Maecenas to Augustus, it appears that only Roman coins 
were permitted to circulate in Uie provinces.^ 

NuMMULARii, vel pecunuB spectatores, sa3rmasters.^ 

Triumviri nocturni, vel tresmri, who had the charge of preventing 
fires,'' and walked round the watches in the night-time,® attended by eight 
lictors. 

QuATuoR viRi viALEs, vcl vtocufi,^ who had the charge of the streets 
and public roads. 

AU these magistrates used to be created by the people at the Comitia, 
Tributa. 

Some add to the magistratfS^ ordinarii minores the centumviri litibus 
judicandis (vel stUtibus judicemdisy for so it was anciently written), a body 
of men chosen out of every tribe (so that properly there were 105), for 
judging such causes as the praetor committed to their decision ; and also 
the DECEMVIRI litibus judicandis. But these were generally not reckoned 
magistrates, but only judges. 

NEW ORDINARY MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS. 

Augustus instituted several new offices ; as curatores operum pubU- 
corumf viarum, aquarum, alvei Tiberis, sc. repurgandi et laxioris fadendi, 
frumenti populo dividundi ; persons who had the charge of the public works, 
of the roads, of bringing water to the city, of cleansing and enlarging 
the channel of the Tiber, and of distributing corn to the people.^ ^ The 
chief of these officers were : — 

I. The governor of the city," whose power was very great, and gene- 
rally continued for several years. 

A praefect of the oity used likewise fonuQirly to be chosen occasion- 
ally,^^ in the absence of the kings, and afterwards of the consuls. He 
was not chosen by the people, but appointed, first by the kings, and after- 
wards by the consuls.^^ He might, however, assemble the senate, even 
although he was not a senator, and also hold the Comitia.^^ But after the 

1 Tac. Ann.zi.33.Saet. marked in letters, A. an bona fusionis. uibis, Tac. Ann. vi. 

Dom. 4. A. A. F. F. Dio. liv. SO. 7 incendiis per urbem 11. 

3 Zo8. v. Ptoc. Bel. Per. 5 Dio. lii. 39. Matth. arcendispraDerant.Liv. 18 in tempos deligeba- 

3 Plant. Aid. iii. 3. 3. zxix. 30. iz. 40. tur. 

Liv. zzzii. 30. SalL Cat. ad gaos nummi pro- 8 vigillas circomibant, 13 a regibos impositi : 
05. band 1 causa defereban- Plant. Ampli.i. 1. B. postea consules man- 

4 quiauro,argento,ari, tur, an probi essent, qui vias curabant. dabant, Tac. Uiid. 
flando, feriiuido prsee- cujus aun, an sobsra- 10 Suet. Aug. 37. 14 Gell. xiv. c. ult. Liv. 
nunt, which is often ti, an sqtii pondeiit, 11 pnefectos wbi, vel i. 59. 
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cfaMdok 5)f Xhe'pretor, he used only to be ^poiiited for celefanting the 
fefi^ 'liuin^, or Latin holy-dajs. 

Augustus instituted this magistracy by the advice of Mscenas, who him' 
self in the civil wars had been intrusted by Augustus with the charge of 
the city and of Italy.^ The first prefect of the city was Messala Corvinus, 
only for a few days ; after him Taurus Statilius, and then Piso for twenty 
years. He was usually chosen from among the princijpal men of the state.^ 
His office comprehended many things, which had formerly belonged to the 
pnetors and sdiles. He administered justice betwixt masters and slaves, 
freedmen and patrons ; he judged of the crimes of guardians and curators ; 
he checked the frauds of bankers and money-brokers ; he had the super- 
intendence of the shambles,^ and of the public spectacles : in short, he 
took care to preserve order and public quiet, and punished all transgressions 
of it, not only in the city, but within a hundred miles of it.^ He had the 
power of banishing persons both from the city and from Italy, and of trans- 
porting them to any island which the emperor named.^ 

The prtefect of the ci^ was, as it were, the substitute^ of the emperor, 
and had one under him, who exercised jurisdiction in his absence, or by his 
command. He seems to have had the same insignia with the prsetors. 

II. The prsfect of the pretorian cohorts,'^ or the commander of the em- 
peror's body guards. 

Augustus instituted twQ of these from the equestrian order, by the ad- 
vice of Mscenas, that they might counteract one another, if one of them 
attempted any innovation,® Their power was at first but small, and mere- 
ly military : but Sejanus, being alone invested by Tiberius wiUi this com- 
mand, increased its influence,^ by collecting the prstorian cohorts, former- 
ly dispersed through the ci^, into one camp.^^ 

The prttfect of we pratonaji'baads was under the succeeding emperors 
made the instrument of their tyranny, and therefore that office was con- 
ferred on none but those whom they could entirely trust. They always 
attended the emperor to execute his commands : hence their power be- 
came so great that it was little inferior to that of the emperor himself.^^ 
Trials and appeals were brought before them ; and from their sentence 
there was no appeal, unless way of supplication to the emperor. 

The prntorian prefect was appointed to his office by the emperor's Ae* 
livering to him a sword.^^ 

Sometimes there was but one pnefect, and sometimes two. Constan- 
tine created four pr<Bfectipr€Btorio : but he changed their office very much 
from its original institution ; for he made it civH instead of military, and 
divided among them the care of the wlpl^nmire. To one he gave the 
command of the East, to another of lU^nbcmi; w a third of Italy and Afri- 
ca, and to a fourth, of Gaul, Spayi, ana criMii; but he took from 
them the command of the soldiers, and transfer!^ that to officers, who 
were called magistri equittun. 

Under each of these prm^ecHpratorio'were several substitutes, who had 
the charge of certain districts, which were called dkeceses ; and the chief 

1 cunctis apud Romam bat. rel pnstoiiia cohorti- fuerit, a prindpatu ; 
atque Italhun meposi- 4 intxa cantesinram ab bni. munns prQZiiinun val 
tas, Tac. ibid. Hor. Od. urbe lapidem, Dio.lii. 8 Dio. lii. 34. alterumab Augoatilm- 
iii. 8. 17. W. S5. Dio. SI. 9 vimpnefecturaBmodi- perio^ Vict. Csa. 9. 
lii. 81. 5 in insulam deportan- cam antea inteadit. 12 Plin. Pan. 07. Herod. 

8 ex Tiris primariis vel di, Ulp. Off. Prof. Urb. 10 Tac. AaaAv. 8. Suet. iii. 9. Dio. Ixriii. SS. 

consularibus. 6 vicarin^. Tib. 37. 13 vicarii. 

3 camis curam gare- 7 profectas protorio, 11 ut non mnltom ab- 
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city in each of these, where they held their courts, was called metropo- 
lis. Each duBcesis might contain several metropoks, and each metropolis 
had several cities under it. But Cicero uses dicecesis for the pari of a 
province, and calls himself episcopus, inspector or governor of the Cam- 
panian coast, as of a diotcesis.^ 

III. Prjsfectus ANNONJE, vcl ret fnimetUaruB, who had the charge of 
procuring com. 

A magistrate used to be created for that purpose on extraordinary occa- 
sions under the republic : thus, L. Minutius, and so afterwards Pompey, 
with great power.^ In the time of a great scarcity, Augustus himself un- 
dertook the charge of providing com,^ and ordained, Siat for the future 
two men of prstorian dignity should be annually elected to discharge 
that office ; afterwards he appointed four,^ and thus it became an ordinary 
magistracy. But usually there seems to have been but one pnefectus on- 
nana ; it was at first an office of great dignity, but not so in aAer times.^ 

IV. Pr^bfectus militaris jerarii, a person who had the charge of the 
public fund which Augustus instituted for the support of the army.® 

V. Pr^fecttjs classis, admiral of the fleet. Augustus equipped two 
fleets, which he stationed,'' the one at Ravenna on the Hadriatic, and the 
other at Misena or -um on the Tuscan sea. Each of these had its own 
proper commander.® There were also ships stationed in other places ; : 
as in the Pontus Euxinus, near Alexandria, on the Rhine, and Danube.* 

VI. Pr^fectus vigilum, the officer who commanded the soldiers who - 
were appointed to watch the city. Of these there were seven cohorts, one \ 
for every two wards,^** composed chiefly of manumitted slaves.^^ Those 
who guarded adjoining houses in the night-time, carried each of them a 
bell,^^ to give the alarm to one another when any thing happened. 

The prmfectus vigilum took cognizance of incendiaries, thieves, vagrants, 
and the like ; and if any atrocious case happened, it was remitted to the 
praefect of the city. 

There were various other magistrates in the latter times of the empire, 
called eomites, correctores, duces, magistri oMdorum, scriniorufny &c. who 
were honoured with various epithets, according to their different degrees of. 
dignity ; as, clarissimi, iUustres, spectabUes, 0gngii,peffectissimi, &c. The ^ 
highest title was nohilissimus and glariosissimus. 

-f:/ 
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The Dictator was so called, either because he was named by the con- 
sul,^^ or rather from his publishing edicts or orders.^^ He was also called 
magisterpopuU^ and prmtor maximus. This magistracy seems to have been 
borrowed from the Albans, or Latins.^^ 

1 Clc. Att. v. 31. vii. 11. 9 Tm. Ann. i.7. zi. SI. Tac. Hist. iU. IS. Veg. retttr, coi dicto omnet 
Fam. liL 8. ziii. 5S. 67. Hi«t. iv. 66. Boeih. iy. 3S. audientos MMnt, Vut. 

S omnis potestas rei fro- Com. PhiL iii. 9 Tac. Hist. ii. 83. Ann. L. L. iv. 14. 

mentarus toto orba in snrinm militare com ziii. 90, Ac. Suet. Aog. 14 a dictandOt ^ uo J m i U " 
qninqaenniara ei data novit vectigalibna ad 96.Flor.iy.lt. ta dictar«t, i. e. edtee- 

est,Liy.iy.lS.Cic.Att. tuendoa proaeqoendot- 10 onacohora binis re- ret: et hominas pv 
iy. 1. Dio. xxxix. 9. que milites, Soet. Aug. glonibus. legibus liaberent que 

Liy. Epit. 104. Plin. 49. 11 UbertiDoniittta,8iet. diceret. Suet. Jul. 77. 

Pan. 99 7 conrtMt Aug.S9.M. 19 Sen. Ep. 106..Liy. 

3 pnBfeetnram auMMB 6 pnefectns elaaids Ba- 19 Kt&6w^ ttotbmidm- i. 93. vii. 9. Cic. Mil. 
loscepit. vennatis, et praiwlDi lsm*INQ.]kT.i. le. 

4 Dio. Ut. 1.17. clatsit tOMitlui, Itfaoda 
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It is uncertain who was first created dictator, or in what year. Livy 
says, that T. Lartius was first created dictator, A. U. 253, nine years after 
the expulsion of the kings. The first cause of creating a dictator was 
the fear of a domestic sedition, and of a dangerous war from the Latins. 
As the authority of the consuls was not sufficiently respected on account of 
the liberty of appeal from them, it was judged proper in dangerous con- 
junctures, to create a single magistrate, with absolute power, from whom 
there should be no appeal, and who should not be restrained by the interpo- 
sition of a colleague.^ 

A dictator was afterwards created also for other causes : as, — 1. For fix- 
ing a naiP in the right side of the temple of Jupiter, which is supposed to 
have been done in those rude ages,^ to mark the number of years. This 
was commonly done by the ordinary magistrate ; but in the time of a pesti- 
lence, or of any great public calamity, a dictator was created for that pur- 
pose,* to avert the divine wrath. — 2. For holding the Comitia.— 3. For the 
sake of instituting holidays, or of celebrating games when the praetor was 
indisposed. — 4. Forholdingtrials.*— And, 5. Once for choosing senators,^ 
on which occasion there were two dictators ; one at Rome, and aino&er 
commanding an army, which never was the case at any other time.'' 

The dictator was not created by the suffrages of the people, as the other 
magistrates ; but one of the consuls, by order of the senate, named as 
dictator whatever person of consular dignity he thought proper ; and this 
he did, after having taken the auspices, usually in the dead of the night.^ 

One of the military tribunes also could name a dictator ; about which 
Liiyy informs us there was some scruple. He might be nominated out of 
Rome, provided it was in the Roman territory, which was limited to Italy. 
Sometimes the people gsLve directions whom the consuls should name 
dictator.^ 

Sylla and Ceesar were made dictators at the Comitia, an interrex presid- 
ing at the creation of the former, and Lepidus the praetor at the creation 
of the latter.i<> 

In the second Punic war, A. U. 536, after the destruction of the consul 
Flaminius and his. army &t the Thrasimene lake, when the other consul 
was absent from Rome, and word could not easily be sent to him, the peo- 
ple created Q. Fabius Maximus prodictator, and M. Minucins Rufus 
master of horse.^^ 

The power of the dictator was supreme both in peace and war. He 
could raise and disband armies ; he could determine about the life and for- 
tunes of Roman citizens, without consulting the people or senate. His 
edict was observed as an oracle.^^ At first there was no appeal from him, 
till a law was passed that no magistrate should be created without the li- 
berty of appeal,^'^ first by the consuls Horatius and Valerius, A. U. 304 ; 
and afterwards by the consul M. Valerius, A. U. 453.^* But the force of 
this law with respect to the dictator is doubtful. It was once strongly con- 
tested,^* but never finally decided. 

1 Liv. ii. 18. 20. iil 20. 5 questionibus exer- ny. z. S8. post mediam IS pro nomine observa- 
Cic. Legg. iii. 3. Diony. cendis, Liv. vii. 3. 28. noctem, Fest. in voc. turn, Liv. viii. 34. 
V. 70. Ac. viii. 23. 40. ix.7. 26. 34. Silentio, Sinistrom, et 13 sine provocatione. 

t davi figendi vel pan- xxv. 2. Solida sella. 14 Liv. iii. 65. z. 9. 

gendi causa. aui senatum legeret Liv. iv. 31. zxvii. 5. Fest. in voc. Optima 

3 cum litem erant ra* 7 Liv. xziii. 82, Ac. 10 Cic. RulL iii. 8. Ccs. lex. 

IS. 8 noctesUentio^utmos Boll Civ. ti. 10. Dio. 15 Liv. viii. 33. 

4 quia majos impeiinm est, dictatoinm dixit, zli. 36. 

ent, Liv. viU. 18. Lhr.viU.S3.iz.88.pio- U Uv. xzti. 8. SL 
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* The dictator was attended by twenty-four lictors,^ with the fasces and 
secures even in the city.^ 

When a dictator was created, all the other magistrates abdicated their 
authority, except the tribunes of the commons. The consuls, however, 
still continued to act, but in obedience to the dictator, and without any 
ensigns of authority in his presence.^ 

The power of the dictator was circumscribed by certain limits. 

1. It only continued for the space of six months,* even although the bu- 
siness for which he had been created was not finished, and was never pro- 
longed beyond that time, except in extreme necessity, as in the case of - 
Camillus.^ For Sylla and Csesar usurped their perpetual dictatorship, in 
contempt of the laws of their country. 

But the dictator usually resigned his command whenever he had effect- 
ed the business for which he had been created. Thus Q. Cincinnatus and 
Mamercus iGmilius abdicated the dictatorship on the sixteenth day, Q. 
Servilius on the eighth day.® 

2. The dictator could lay out none of the public money, without the 
authority of the senate or the order of the people. 

3. A dictator was not permitted to go out of Italy ; which was only 
once violated, and that on account of the most urgent necessity, in Atilius 
Calatinus.' 

4. The dictator was not allowed to ride on horseback, without asking 
the permission of the people,^ to show, as it is thought, that the chief 
strength of the Roman army consisted in the infantry. * 

But the principal check against a dictator's abuse of power was, that he 
might be called to an account for his conduct, when he resigned his office.^ 

For 120 years before Sylla, the creation of a dictator was disused, but 
in dangerous emergencies the consuls were armed with dictatorial power. 
After the death of Csesar, the dictatorship was for ever abolished from the 
state, by a law of Antony the consul.^<^ And when Augustus was urged 
by the people to accept the dictatorship, he refused it with the strongest 
marks of aversion.^^ Possessed of the power, he wisely declined an 
odious appellation.^^ For ever since the usurpation of Sylla, the dictator- 
ship was detested on account of the cruelties which that t3rrant had ex- 
ercised under the title of dictator. 

To allay the tumults which followed the murder of Clodius by Milo, in 
place of a dictator, Pompey was by an unprecedented measure made sole 
consul, A. U. 702. He, however, on the first of August, assumed Scipio, 
his father-in-law, as colleague.*^ 

When a dictator was created, he immediately nominated^* a master of - 
horse,^^ usually from among those of consular or praetorian dignity, whose > 
proper office was to conunand the cavalry, and also to execute the orders 



1 Tbe writers on Ro- statement is cmitra- 2 so that Livy jiutly 8 Liv. xxiii. 14. 

man antiquities, and ^ted by big^r aa- calls imperium dictate- 9 Liv. vii. 4. 

especially Dr. Adam, thoxity ; forwearatold ris, suo ingenio vebe- 10 Cic. Phil. i. 1. 

assert that the dictator in the epitome of the mens, a command in II genu nLxus, dejecta 

was attended by 24 lie- 80th book of Livy, that itself uncontrollable, ab humeris toga, nudo 

tors,withthe fasces and SvUa, in assuming to ii. 18. 90. poctorc, dbprecatus 

secures, even in the hfanself 24 Uctors, had 3 Polyb. iii. 87. Liv. iv. est, Suet. Aug. 53. 

city. In this they ap- done a thing entirely 27.zzii. 11. 12 Dio. liv. 1. 

pear to have erred, unprecedented: Sylla, 4 semestris dictatuia, 13 Dio. zl. 50, 51. 

Plutarch indeed tells dictator factus, quod Liv.ix.34. 14 dixit, 

us, in Fabio, that the nemo quidem unquam 5 Liv. vi. 1. 15 magister equitum. 

dictator was attended fecerat, cum fascibus Liv. iiL 29. iv. 34. 47. 

ty 24 lictors ; but, as J. viginti quataor proces- Ac. 

Lipsius observes, this sit. — Anthov. 7 Liv. Epit.zix. 
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of the dictator. M. Fabius Buteo, the dictator nominated to choose the 
senate, bad no master of horse. 

Sometimes a master of horse was pitched upon^ for the dictator, by the 
senate, or by order of the people.^ 

The magister equitum might be deprived of his command by the dicta- 
tor, and another nominated in his room. The people at one time made 
the master of the horse, Minucius, equal in command with the dictator 
Fabiiis Maximus.3 

The master of the horse is supposed to have had much the same in- 
■ signia with the praetor, six lictors, the prcBtexta, &c.* He had the use of 
a horse, which the dictator had not without the order of the people. 



DICTATORSHIP. 

The appointment of the first 
dictator is placed in the tenth 
year after tne first consuls; and 
the oldest annalists say it was 
T. Larcius. But there were 
divers contradictory state- 
ments, and the vanity of the 
Valerian house assigned this 
honour to a nephew of Publico- 
la. According to the date just 
mentioned, Larcius was con- 
sul at the time, and so only 
received an enlargement of his 
power : another account relat- 
ed as the occasion of the ap- 
pointment, what sounds proba- 
ole enough, that by an unfortu- 
nate choice the republic had 
been placed in the hands of 
two consuls of the Tarquinian 
faction, whose names were 
subsequently rendered du- 
bious by indulgence or by ca- 
lumny. I 

That the name of dictator 
was of Latin origin, is ac- 
knowledged ; and assuredly 
the character of his office, in- 
vested with regal power for a 
limited period, was no less so. 
Tho existence of a dictator at 
Tusculum in early, at Lanu- 
vium iu very late limes, is 
mutter of history ; and Latin 
ritual books, which referred to 
Alban traditions, enabled Ma- 
ccr to assert that this magis- 
tracy had subsisted at Alba ; 
though it is true that the pre- 
servation of any historical re- 
cord concerning Alba is still 
more out of the question than 
concerning Rome before Tul- 
lus Hostilius. The. Latins, 
however, did not merely elect 
dictators in their several cities, 
but also over the whole nation : 
from a fragment of Cato we 
learn that the Tusculan Ege- 
rius was dictator over the col- 
lective body of the Latins. 
Here we catch a glimmering of 
light; but we must follow it 



with caution. If Rome and La- 
tium were confederate states 
on a footing of equality, in the 
room of that supremacy which 
lasted but for a short time after 
the revolution, they must have 
possessed the ohief command 
alternately: and this would 
explain why the Roman dicta- 
tors were appointed for only 
six months ; and how they 
came to have twenty-four lic- 
tors : namely, as a symbol that 
the governments of the two 
states were united under the 
same head : the consuls had 
only twelve between them, 
which went by turns from one 
to the other. And so the dic- 
tatorship at the beginning 
would be directed solely to- 
ward foreign affairs ; and the 
continuance of the consuls 
along with the dictator would 
be accounted for : nay, the dic- 
tatorship, being distmct from 
the office of the magister ponu- 
U, might sometimes be confer- 
red on him, sometimes on one 
of the consuls. 

The object aimed at in insti- 
tuting the dictatorship, — as 1 
will call it from the first, by 
the name which in course of 
time supplanted tiie earlier 
one, — was incontestably to 
evade the Valerian laws, and 
to re-establish an unlimited 
authority over the plebeians 
•vcn within the barriers and 
the mile of their liberties : for 
the legal appeal to the commo- 
nalty was from the sentence of 
the consuls, not from that of 
this new magistrate. Nor 
does such an appeal seem ever 
to have been introduced, not 
even after the power of the 
tribunes had grown to an in- 
ordinate excess : the Romans 
rather chose to let the dicta- 
torshio drop. The tradition, 
accoraingly, is perfectly cor- 
rect in recording how the ap- 



pointment of a dictator alarm- 
ed the conmionalty. 

That even the members of 
the houses at the first had no 
right of appealing ag^Eunst the 
dictator to tneir comitia,though 
,they had possessed such a ri^t 
even under the kings is ex- 
pressly asserted by F^tus : at 
the same time he adds that 
they obtained it. This is con- 
firmed by the example of M. 
Fabius; who, when his son 
was persecuted by the ferocity 
of a dictator, appealed in hiis 
behalf to the populace ; to his 
peers, tho patncians in the 
curies. 

The later Romans had only 
an indistinct knowledge of the 
dictatorship, drawn iirom thfir 
earlier histoiy. Excepting Q. 
Fabius Maximus in the ae&foi 
campaign of the second Pvmic 
war, whose election and situ- 
ation, moreover, were com- 
pletely at variance with an- 
cient custom, no dictator to 
command an army had been 
appointed since 503 ; and even 
the comitia for elections had 
never been held bv one since 
the beginning of the Macedo- 
nian war. As applied to the 
tyranny of Sylla and the mo- 
narchy of CsBsar, the title was 
a mere name, without any 
ground for such a use in the 
ancient constitution. Hence 
we can account for the error of 
Dion Cassius, when, overlook- 
ing the privilege of the patri- 
cians, he expressly asserts that 
in no instance was there a right 
of appealing against the dicta- 
tor, and that he might condemn 
knights and senators to death 
without a trial : as well as for 
that of Dionysius, who fancies 
he decided on every measure 
at will, even about peace and 
war. Such notions, out of 
which the modems have drawn 
their phrase dictatorial power. 



1 datus vel additus est. 2 Liv. vu. 12. 24. 28. 3 Liv. vUi. 35. xxii. 26. 4 Dio. xlii. 27. 
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II. THE DECEMVIRS 

The laws of Rome at first, as of other ancient nations, were very few 
and simple.^ It is thought there was for some time no written law .2 Dif- 
ferences were determined^ by the pleasure of the kings,* according to the 

are suitable indeed to Sylla of electing the kings was re- ancient procedure was still 
and Caesar : with reference to stored in all its parts : the die- fresh enough for the senate to 
the genuine dictatorship they tator after his appointment had have the power of annulling 
are utterly mistaken. to obtain the imperium from the scandalous appointment. . 

Like ignorance as to the an- the curies. And thus, from To do so, they would not even 
cient state of things is involv- possessing this right of con- need the legal limitation men- 
ed in the notion of Dionysius, ferring the imperium, the pa- tioned by Livy, that none but 
that, after the senate had tricians might dispense with consulars were eligible. A law 
merely resolved that a dictator voting qn the preliminary no- of those early times can only 
was to be appointed, and which mination of the senate. Ap- have spoken of praetors and 
consul was to name him, the pointing a dictator was an af- praetorians : for which reason, 
consul exercised an uncon- fair of urgency : some augury the praetor continuing to be 
troled discretion in the choice : or other might interrupt the deemed a colleague of the con- 
which opinion, being delivered curies: it was unfortunate suls, it was not violated when 
with such positiveness, has enough that there were but too L. Papirius Crassus was made 
became the prevalent one in many chances of this at the dictator in 415 : and the other 
treatises on Roman antit)ui- time when he was to be pro- cases which would be against 
ties. Such might possibly be claimed by the consul, and the rule, if interpreted strict- 
the case, if the dictator was when the law on his imperium ly of such men as had actual- 
restricted to the charge of pre- was to be passed. And after ly been consuls, might proba- 
siding over the elections, for the plebeians obtained a share biy be explained in the same 
which purpose it mattered not in the consulate, as the senate way, if we had praetorian 
who he was : in the second Pu- was continually approximating Fasti. 

nic war, in 542, the consul M. to a fair mixture of the two In a number of passages it 
ValeriusLaBvinus asserted this estates, it was a ^ain /or the is distinctly stated that the 
as his ri^ht ; tatd. in the first freedom of the Dation,provided master of the knights was 
the practice most already have the election oduld not be trans- chosen by the dictator at plea- 
been the same; for else P. ferred to the centuries, to sure. But this again must 
Claudius Pulcher could not streng^en the senate's oower have been the more recent 
have insulted the republic by of^minating. Under the old practice : at all events his ap- 
nominating M. Glycia. But system a plebeian could not pointment in one instance is 
never can the disposal of king' possibly be dictator. Now, as attributed to the senate no less 
ly power have been entrust^ C. Marcius in 398 opened this clearly than that of the dicta- 
te the discretion of a single office to his own order, where- tor : as at the origin of the of- 
elector. as in 393 it is expressly stated fice it is at least in general 

The pontifical law books, that the appointment was ap- terms to electors : and the de- 
clothing the prin^Jiples of the proved by the patricians, it is cree of the plebs, which in 
constitution af^r their manner almost certain that the change 542 raised Q. Fulvius Flaccus 
in an histori^ form, preserv- took place within this interval, to the dictatorship, enjoined 
ed the true account For what Even in 444 the bestowal of him to appoint P. Licinius 
other source can have supplied tlw imperium was assuredly Crassus ma^'^^er e^tM^Tn. The 
Dionysius with the resomUon mave than an empty form : but civil character of this officer 
of the senate, as it professes it became such by the Maenian is enveloped in total obscuri- 
to be, that a citizen, whom the law : thenceforward it was ty : but that he was not mere- 
senate should nominate, and only requisite that the consul Iv the master of the horse and 
the people approve of, should should consent to proclaim the the dictator's lieutenant in the 
govern lor six months ? The person named by the senate, field, is certain. I conjecture, 
people here is the populus : it Thus after that time, in the that he was elected by the 
was a revival of the ancient advanced state of popular free- centuries of plebeian knights, 
custom for the king to be dom, the dictatorship could oc- — as the magister populi was 
elected by the patricians : and cur but seldom except for tri- by the pomdusj the six suffra- 
that such was the form is es- vial purposes : and if on such gia, — and that he was their 
tablished by positive testimo- occasions the appointment protector. The dictator may 
ny. was left to the consuls, they nave presided at the elec- 

Still oftener,indeed,through- would naturally lay claim to it tion, letting the twelve centu- 
out the whole first decad of likewise in those solitary in- ries vote on the person whom 
Livy, do we read of a decree of stances where the office still he proposed : this might after- 
the senate whereby a dictator had real importance. wards fall into disuse, and he 

was appointed, without any However, when P. Claudius would then name his brother * 
notice of the great council of insultingly misused his privi- magistrate himself — Niebuhr, 
the patricians. The old mode lege, the remembrance of the Yof. i. p. 552 — 559. 



1 Tftc. Ann. iii. 96. 8 Bihil scripti juris. S lites durimebantur* 4 regum 9it>itTio. 
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principles of natural equity,^ and their decisions were held as laws.^ The 
kings used to publish their commands either by pasting them up in public 
on a white wall or tablet,^ or by a herald. Hence they were said, omnia 
MANU gubernare.^ The kings, however, in every thing of importance, con- 
sulted the senate and likewise the people. Hence we read of the leges 
cuRiATiG of Romulus and of the other kings, which were also called le- 
ges REGI^.^ 

But the chief legislator was Servius Tullius,^ all whose laws, however, 
were abolished at once^ by Tarquinius Superbus. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin the institutions of the kings were ob- 
served, not as written law, but as customs ;^ and the consuls determined 
most causes, as the kings had done, according to their pleasure. 

But justice being thus extremely uncertain, as depending on the will of 
an individual,^ C. Terentius Arsa, a tribune of the commons, proposed to 
the people, that a body of laws should be drawn up, to which all should 
be obliged to conform.^° But this was violently opposed by the patricians, 
in whom the whole judicative power was vested, and to whom the know- 
ledge of the few laws which then existed was confined.^^ 

At last, however, it was determined, A. U. 299, hy^K decree of the se- 
nate and by the order of the people, that three ambassadors should be sent 
to Athens to copy the famous laws of Solon, and to examine the insti- 
tutions, customs, and laws of the other states in Greece. 

Upon their return, ten men^^ were created from among the patricians, 
with supreme power, and without the liberty of appeal, to draw up a body 
of laws,^* all the other magistrates having first abdicated their office.* The 
decemviri at first behaved with great moderation. They administered jus- 
tice to the people each every tenth day. The twelve fasces were car- 
ried before him who was to preside, and his nine colleagues were attend- 
ed by a single oflicer, called accensus.^^ They proposed ten tables of 
laws, which were ratified by the people at the Comitia Centuriata. In 
composing them, they are said to have used the ai^sistance of one her- 
MODORUs, an Ephesian exile, who served them as an mterpreter.^* 



♦The arrangement of the 
ruling order agreed to' was, 
that the consulship should be 
suspended, and that in the 
mean while ten senators, like 
a college of interrexes, should 
be invested with consular, and 
at the same time with legisla- 
tive power. Among the ten 
appointed by virtue of this 
agreement we find both the 
consuls of the year 302 : and 
as these were indemnified for 
the dignity they were forced 
to resign, so it is probable that 
the quaestors of blood and the 
warden of the city, whose offi- 
ces were likewise transferred 
to the decemvirate, obtained 



seats in it. Thus the patri- 
cians would have four depu- 
ties appointed exclusively by 
themselves, and one whose 
election they had confirmed ; 
while five places were left 
open for the free choice of the 
centuries. As the first decem- 
virate represented a decury of 
interrexes, the supreme power 
was always lodged with one of 
their hoav at a time, who 
was called the cu$tos vrbis : he 
was attended by the lictors, 
and presided over the senate 
and the whole republic as war- 
den of the city. The rest, eifch 
of whom had merely a beadle 
at his orders, are said to have 



acted as iudg^s. There is no 
imaginable reasvn why the ro- 
tation should ha>e followed 
any other law than it would 
have done in a decury of in- 
terrexes, where the kinriy 
power remained five days with 
each : and this conjecture is 
favoured by Dionysius, who 
speaks in vague terms of a 
certain number of dayv. From 
its nature as an inteireign 
their office had no other limit 
to its duration, than the ac- 
complishment of the commis- 
sion they had received. Their 
successors took their seats on 
the ides of May. 



1 ex asquo et bono, Sen. 
Ep. 90. 
■ S Diony. x. 1. 

3 7 in album relata pro- 
ponere in publico, Li v. 
1. 32. 44. 

4 Pompon. 1. 2. s. 3. D. 
Grig. Jur. i. e. potes- 



tate et imperio., Tac. 
Agric. 9. 

5 Liv. V. 1. 

6 praBcipuus sanctor le- 
gum, Tac. Ann. iii. 26. 

7 uno odicto sublatae, 
Dlony. iv. 43. 

8 tanquam mores majo- 



rum. 

9 in unius voluntate 
positum, Cic. Fam. ix. 
16. 

10 quo omnes uti debe- 
rent. 

11 Liv. iU. 9. 

13 Liv. Ui. 31. Plin. Ep. 



viu. 24. 

13 decemviri. 

14 legibus scribendis. 

15 Liv. iU. 32, 88. 

16 Cic.Tu8c.v.S6.Flin. 
xjodv. 5. 8. 10. 
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As two other tables seemed to be wanting, decemviri were again cre- 
ated for another year to make them. But these new magistrates acting 
tyrannically, and wishing to retain their command beyond the legal time, 
were at last forced to resign, chiefly on account of the base passion of 
Appius Claudius, one of their number, for Virginia, a virgin of plebeian 
rank, who was slain by her father to prevent her falling into the decem- 
vir's hands. The decemviri all perished either in prison or in banishment. 

But the laws of the twelve tables^ continued ever after to be the rule and \ 
foundation of public and private right through the Roman world.^. They 
were engraved on brass, and fixed up in public,^ and even in the time of 
Cicero, the noble youth who meant to apply to the study of jurisprudence, > 
were obliged to get them by heart as a necessary rhyme,* not that they 
were written in verse, as some have thought ; for any set form of words,* 
even in prose, was called carmen, or carmen compositum.^ \ 

III. TRIBUNI MILITUM CONSULARI POTESTATE. 

The cause of their institution has already been explained."' They are 
80 called, because those of the plebeians who had been military tribunes in 
the army were the most conspicuous. Their office and insignia were much 
the same with those of the consuls. 



IV. INTERREX. 



Concerning the causes of creating this magistrate, &c., see p. 76. 
OTHER EXTRAORDINARY IMAGISTRATES OF LESS NOTE. 



There were several extraordinary inferior magistrates ; as duumviri 
perduellionis judicanda causa.^ Duumviri nuvales, classis omandm refici- 
endtsque causa.^ Duumviri ad (sdem Junoni Monetae faciundam.^^ 

Triumviri colonic deducendtsM Triumviri bini, qui citra et ultra quin- 
quagesimum lapidem in pagis forisque et conciliabulis omnem copiam ingenuo- 
rum inspicerent^ et idoneos ad armaferenda conquirerent, militesquefacerent.^^ 
Triumviri bint ; uni sacris conquirendis donisque persignandis ; alteri re^ 
ficiendis (sdibus sacris.^^ Triumviri fnensarii, facti ob argenti penuriam.^^ 

QuiNQUEViRi, agro Pomptino dividendo^^ Quinqueviri ab dispensatione 
pecunicB mensarii appellati}^ Quinqueviri muris turribusque rejUciendis,^'^ 
minuendis publicis sumptibus}^ 

Decemviri agris inter veteranos milites dividendis,^^ 



I leges duodecim tabu- 
larum. 

S fons universi public! 

|nrivatique juris^ Liv. 

ili. 34. finis aequi juris, 

Tac. Ann. iii. 27. 
S leges decemvirales, 

Soibos tabulis duode- 
ecim est nomen, in ss 
incisas in publico pro- 
po8uerent« sc. consu- 
ies, Liv. iii. 57. 
4 tanquam carmen ne- 
cessarium, Cic. Legg. 
ii. 23. 

9 verba concepta. 
Liv. i. 24. 26. iii. 64. 
z. 38. Cic. Mur. 12. 

7 see p. 72. 

8 two commiifioiien to 



pass judgment for mur- 
der. 

9 two naval commis- 
sioners for the equip- 
ping and refitting of 
the fleet. 

10 two commissioners 
to erect a temple to 
Jimo Moneta, Liv. i. 26. 
vi, 29. vii. 28. Ix. 80. xl. 
18. 26. zli. 1. 

11 three commissioners 
to conduct a colony. 

12 two sets of trium- 
virs, one of which with- 
in, and the other be- 
yond, the distance of 
fifty miles, should hi- 
spect mto the number 
01 &M-bom »•» in all 



the market towns and 
villages, and enlist 
such for soldiers as hod 
strength enough to car- 
ry arms. 

13 two sets of trium- 
virs ; one, to search 
for the efiects belong- 
ing to the temples, and 
register the offerings: 
the other, to repair the 
temples. 

14 three public bankers 
appointed on account 
of a scarcity of money, 
Liv. iv. 11. vi. 26. viii. 
16. ix.28.zxi. 25.xzxiii. 
21. ixiv. 18. XXV. 6. 7. 
xxvi. 86. xzxi. 40. xxxii. 
99. 



15 five commissioners, 
to make a distribution 
of the Pomptine lands. 

16 five commissioners 
called bankers, from 
their dealing out the 
money. 

17 five commissioners 
for repairing the walls 
and towers (of Rome). 

18 five commissioners 
appointed to reduce the 
public expenses, Liv. 
vi. 21. vii. 21. XXV. 7. 
Plin. Ep. ii. 1. Pan. 62. 

19 ten commissioners, 
to distribute lands 
among the veteran sol- 
l^ers, Liv. xxzi. 4. 
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Several of these were not properly magistrates. They were all, how- 
ever, chosen from the most respectable men of the state. Their office 
may in general be understood from their titles. 

PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES. 

The provinces of the Roman people were at first governed by praetors,^ 
; but afterwards by proconsuls and propraetors, to whom were joined quaes- 
tors and lieutenants. The usual name is proconsul and propr^tor ; but 
sometimes it is written pro consule and pro prcBtore, in two words ; so like- 
wise pro qucBStore? 

r Anciently those were called proconsuls, to whom the command of 
consul was prolonged^ after their office was expired,* or who were invest- 
I ed with consular authority, either from a subordinate rank, as Marcellus, 
. after being praetor,^ and Gellius, or from a private station, as Scipio.^ This 
was occasioned by some public exigence, when the ordinary magistrates 
wore not sufficient. The same was the case with propraetors."'' The first 
: proconsul mentioned by Livy, was T. Quinctius, A. U. 290. . But he seems 
' to have been appointed for the time. The first to whom the consular pow- 
I er was prolonged, was Publilius.^ The name of propraetor was also given 
■ to a person whom a general left to command the army in his absence.® 
The names of consul and proconsul, praetor and propraetor, are some- 
times confounded. And we find all governors of provinces called by the 
general name of proconsules, as of praesides.^^ 

The command of consul was prolonged, and proconsuls occasionally ap- 
pointed by the Comitia Tributa, except in the case of Scipio, who was 
sent as proconsul into Spain by the Comitia Centuriata." But after the 
empire was extended, and various countries reduced to the form of provin- 
ces, magistrates were regularly sent from Rome to govern them, accord- 
ing to the Sempronian law,^^ without any new appointment of the people. 
Only military command was conferred on them by the Comitia Curiali.^^ 
At first the provinces were annual, i. e. a proconsul had the govern- 
ment of a province only for one year ; and the same person could not 
command difibrent provinces. But this was violated in several instances ; 
. egpecially in the case of Julius Caesar.^* And it is remarkable that the 
; timid compliance of Cicero with the ambitious views of Caesar, in grant- 
ing him the continuation of his command, and money for the payment of 
his troops, with other immoderate and unconstitutional concessions, al- 
though he secretly condemned them,^* proved fatal to himself, as well as to 
'the republic. 

r !• The priEtors cast lots for their provinces,^^ or settled them by agreement," 
^ in the same manner with the consuls. But sometimes provinces were 
determined to both by the senate or people.^® The senate fixed the ex- 
tent and limits of the provinces, the number of soldiers to be maintained 
'in them, and money to pay them ; likewise the retinue of the governors,^* 
'4nd their travelling charges.^o And thus the governors were said ornari, 

I H7. 6 Cic. Lew. i. 20. ixvi. xxix. 13. m. 27. tur. 

H 4. 4. Vorr. 18. xxviii. 38. 12 see p. 79. 17 inter se compara- 

l. »ei. 7 Cic. Phil. v. 16. Suet. 13 see. p. 55. bant. 

;t tiHV«iCtum rrtm>ira- Aug. 10. SaU. Cat. 19. 14 Suet. Jul. 22. 24. Cic. 18 Liv. xxrU. 86. xixiv. 

lum. 8 Liv. iii. 4. viu. 23. Fam. i. 7. see p. 16. 80. 64. xxxv. 80. xxrvii. 1. 

4 Wjv. yui. «|. u. 4t. • 86. 15 Prov. Cons. & Balb. xlv. 16, 17. 

V to. Sail. Jug. 36. 103. 27. Fam. i. 7. AU. ii. 10 comitatasvelcoliors. 

> Uv. xm. 10 Suet. Aug. 3. 36. 17. x. 6. 90 yiaticam. 

^ U Uv. X. 24. zxvi. 18. 16 pxovincias lortitban- 
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Ill 



i. e. instrui, to be furnished. What was assigned them for the sake of I 
household furniture, was called vasarium. So vasa, furniture.^ | 

A certain number of lieutenants was assigned to each proconsul and pro- \ 
praetor, who were appointed usually by the senate, or with the permission 
of the senate by the proconsul himself, who was then said aliquem sihi le- 
gare, or very rarely by an order of the people. ^ The number of lieute- 
nants was different according to the rank of the governor, or the extent } 
of the province.3 Thus, Cicero in Cilicia had four, Caesar in Gaul ten, 
and Pompey in Asia fifteen. The least number seems to have been three ; 
Quintus, the brother of Cicero, had no more in Asia Minor.* 

The office of a legatus was very honourable ; ^and men of praetorian and 
consular dignity did not think it below them to bear it. Thus Scipio Afri- 
canus served as legatus under his brother Lucius.^ ^ 

The legati were sometimes attended by lictors, as the senators were 
when absent from Rome, jure lihercB legationis,^ but the person undesr whom 
they served, might deprive them of that privilege."^ 

In the retinue of a proconsul were comprehended his military officers,® 
and all his public and domestic attendants. Among these were young no- 
blemen, who went with him to learn the art of war, and to see the me- f 
thod of conducting public business ; who, on account of their intimacy, : 
were called c6ntubernales.^ From this retinue, under the republic, wo- ! 
men were excluded, but not so under the emperors.^^ i 

A proconsul set out, for his province in great pomp. Having offered up f 
vows in the Capitol,^^. dressed in his military robe,^^ ^itj^ twelve lictors | 
going before him, carrying the fasces aiid secures, and with the other { 
ensigns of command, he went out of the city with all his retinue. From j 
thence he either went straightway to the province, or if he was detained ) 
by business, by the interposition of the tribunes, or by bad omens,^^ ^taid J 
for some time without the pity, for he could not be within it while invested \ 
with military command. His friends, and sometimes the other citizens, out ; 
of respect, accompanied him^* for some space out of the city with their good ; 
wishes. When he reached the province, he sent notice of his arrival to 
his predecessor, that, by an interview with him, he might know the state 
of the province ; for his command commenced on the day of his arrival ; : 
and by the cornelian law, the former proconsul was obliged to depart • 
within' thirty days after.^^ 

A proconsul in his province had both judicial authority and military | 
command.^^ He used so to divide the year, that he usually devoted the ) 
summer to military affairs, or going through the province, and the winter to ■ 
the administration of justice. i"' He administered justice much in the same \ 
way with the praetor at Rome, according to the laws which had been pre- '■ 
scribed to the province when first subdued, or according to the regulations . 
which had afterwards been made concerning it by the senate or people at 
Rome ; or finally according to his own edicts, which he published in the 
province concerning every thing of importance.^® These, if he borrowed : 
them from others, were called translatitia vel Tralatitia v. -icia ; if not, : 
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NOVA. He always published a general edict before he entered cm his go- 
vernment, as the prsetor did at Kome. 

I The proconsul held assizes or courts of justice,^ in the principal cities of 
the province^ so that he might go round the whole province in a jrear. He 
himself judged in all pubUc and important causes ; but matters of less 
consequence he referred to his quaestor or lieutenants, and also to others.' 
I The procousul summoned these meetings^ by an edict on a certain day, 
' when such as had causes to be determined should attends 

The provinces were divided into so many districts, called conventus, 
or circuU^iy^ the inhabitants of which went- to a certain city to get their 
causes determined, and to obtain justice.^ Thus Spain was divided into 
seven circuits."' 

The proconsul chose usually twenty of the most respectable men of the 
province, who sat with him in council,^ and were called his council.^ The 
proconsul i)assed sentence according to the opinion of his council.^^ 

Ah the governors of provinces were prohibited from using any other 
language than the Latin, in the fuuctions of their office, they were always 
uttcuded by interpreters. The judiccs were chosen diifierently in differ- 
out places, according to the rank of the litigants, and the nature of the 

CttUSO.^* 

The proconsul had the disposaU^ of i}^^ com, of the taxes, and, in short, 
of every thing which pertained to the province Com given to the pro- 
consul by way of present, was called honorarium/^^ 

If a proconsul behaved well he received the highest honours,^-^ as statues, 
temples, brazen horses, &c., which, through flattery, used indeed to be 
erected of course to all governors, though ever so cormpt and oppressive. 
; Festival days also used to be appointed ; as in honour of Marcellus,^^ 
in Sicily, and of Q. Mucius Sceevola,^^ in Asia. 

If a governor did not behave well, he might afterwards be brought to 
his trial 1. for extortion,^'' if he had made unjust exactions, or had even 
received presents.— 2. for peculation,^^ if he had embezzled the public mo- 
ney.'^— and, 3. for what was called mWn majestatis, if he had betrayed 
his army or province to the enemy, or led the army out of the province, 
and made war on any prince or stale without the order of the people or 
the decree of the senate. 

Various laws were made to secure the just administration of the provinces j 
but these were insufficient to check the rapacity of the Roman magistrates. 
Hence the provinces were miserably oppressed by their exactions. Not 
only the avarice of the governor was to be gratified, but that of all his offi- 
cura and dependents ; as his lieutenants, tribunes, praefects, <&;c.,and even 
of liiji frcedmen and favourite slaves.^® 

J The pretexts for exacting money were various. The towns and villages 

1 loniiit vul convtintuB 7 in septem conventus, 8 qui ei in consilio ade- Cic. Verr. ii. IS. 15. 17. 
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17. Von. ii. 18. All. V. ayopaiovs ayeiif sc. iffic- assessores, et recupe- 13 Cic. Pis. 35. 

91. >ii\ ii fmlr. i. 1. 7. pas' so. in Act. Apost. ratores. Hence, consi- 14 Cic. Att. v. SI. 

iSitul. Jill. 7. xix. 38. ayopaiot ayov' lium cogere, in consi- 15 Marcellea, -011101. 
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through which the governors passed, were obliged, by the julun law, to \ 
supply them and their retinue with forage, and wood for filing. The i 
, wealthier cities paid large contributions for being exempted from furnishing j 
winter-quarters to the army. Thus the inhabitants of Cyprus alone paid ) 
yearly, on this account, 200 talents, or about 40,000Z.^ 

Anciently a proconsul, when he had gained a victory, used to have ^Id- , 
en crowns sent him not only from the different cities of his own provmce, 
but also from the neighbouring states, which were carried before him in 
his triumph.^ Afterwards the cities of the province, instead of sending 
crowns, paid money on this account, which was called aurum coronarium, 
and was sometimes exacted as a tribute.^ 

A proconsul, when the annual term of his government was elapsed, de-; 
livered up the province and army to his successor, if he arrived in time/; 
and left the province within thirty days : but first he was obliged to depo- 1 
sit, in two of the principal cities of his jurisdiction, an account of the mo- ' 
ney which had passed through his own or his officers' hands, stated and ba- 
lanced* If his successor did not arrive, he nevertheless departed, leaving ■ 
his lieutenant, or more frequently his quaestor, to command in the province.* : 

When a proconsul returned to Rome, he entered the city as a privateT 
person, unless he claimed a triumph ; in which case he did not enter thei 
city, but gave an account of his exploits to the senate assembled in the 
temple of Bellona, or in some other temple without the city.** In the mean- 
time, he usually waited near the city till the matter was determined, whence 
he was s^id ad urbem esse,'' and retained the title of imperator, which his 
soldiers had given him upon his victory, with the badges of command, his 
lictors and fasces, &c. Appian says that in his time no one was called 
imperator, unless 10,000 of the enemy had been slain.® When any one 
had pretensions to a triumph, Y^is fasces were always wreathed with lau- 
rel, as the letters were which he sent to the senate concerning his victory. 
Sometimes, when the matter was long of being determined, he retired to 
some distance from Rome.^ If he obtained a triumph, a bill was proposed 
to the people that he should have military command^® on the day of lus tri- 
umph, for without this no one could have military command within the city. 
Then he was obliged by the julian law, within thirty days, to give in to 
the treasury an exact copy of the accounts which he had left in the pro- 
vinces^ At the same time he recommended those who deserved public 
rewards for their services.^^ 

What has been said concerning a proconsul, took place with respect to 
a propraetor ; unless that a proconsul had twelve lictors, and a propraetor 
only six. The army and retinue of the one were likewise greater than 
that of the other. The provinces to which proconsuls were sent, were 
called PROcoNsuLARES ; propraetors, pr-etori-e.^^ 

PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES UNDER THE EMPERORS. 

Augustus made a new partition of the provinces. Those which were 
peaceable and less exposed to an enemy, he left to the management of the 

1 Cic. Att. V. 31. V. 16. tur, rationes confectas 7 Sail. Cat. 30. 11 easdem rationea toti- 
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a en ale and people ; but of such as were more strong, and open to hostile 
invasions, and where, of course, it was necessaty to support greater ar- 
mies, he undertook the government himself.^ This he did under pretext 
of easing the senate and people of the trouble, but in reality to increase 
his own power, by assuming the command of the army entirely to him- 
self. 

The provinces under the direction of the senate and people,^ at first were 
Africa proprimi or the territories of Carthage, Numidia, Cyrene, Asia, 
(which, when put for a province, comprehended only the countries along 
the Piopontjs and the^gean sea, namely, Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, Lydia,) 
Bithynia. and Pontus^ Griecia and Epirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Siciiia^ 
Sardinia^ Creta, BJid Hjspania B(Btiea<^ 

The provinces of the emperor* were Hispania Tarraconenais and Liisi- 
tania, Galliaj Ccelosyria, Phcenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, iEgyptus, to which 
others were afterwards added. But the condition of these provinces was 
often changed ; so that they were transferred from the senate and people 
to the emperor, and the contrary. The provinces of the emperor seem to 
have b^en in a better state than those of the senate and people.^ 

The magistrates sent to govern the provinces of the senate and people 
^were called proconstjles, although sometimes only of prffitoriau rank.^ 
The senate appointed them by lot' out of those who had borne a magistra- 
cy in the city at least five years before,^ They had the same badges of 
authority as the proconsuls had formerly j but they had only a civil power,* 
and no military command,^** nor disposal of the taxes. The taxes were 
collected, and the soldiers in their provinces commanded by officers ap- 
pointed by Augustus, Their authority lasted only for 000 year, and they 
_ left the province immediately when a successor was senL^^ 
^ Those whom the emperor sent to command his provinces were called 
LEG AT I cMBARts pro consule, proprcBtoreSf vel pro pnEtore^ consular es hgatif 
consulares rectores^ or simply consulares ^nA legatij^^ Elm prmideSf pr<Bfeetii 
correctores, &c. 

The governor of Egypt was usually called pr^fbctusj or prtBfectus 
Augnstalis^^'^ &nd was the first imperatorial legate that was appointed. 

There was said to be an ancient prediction concerning Egypt, that it 
would recover its liberty when the Roman fasces and prEetexta should come 
to it.^* Augustus, artfully converting this to his own purpose, claimed that 
province to himself, and, discharging a senator from going to it without 
permission,^^ he sent thithei a governor of equestrian rank, without the 
usual ensigns of authority To him was joined s person to assist in ad- 
ministering justice, called JURiDicus alexanurinjE civitatis.*'' 

The first praefect of Egypt was Cornelius Gallua, celebrated by Yirgil m 
his last eclogue, and by Ovid.^^ 

The legates of the emperor were chosen from among the senators, but 
the prefect of Egj^t only from the equites.^^ Tiberius gave that charge to 
one of his freedmen. The legati C^saris wore a military dress and a 
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sword, and were attended by soldiers instead of lictors. They had much 
greater powers than the proconsuls, and continued in command during the 
pleasure of the emperor.^ 

In each province, besides the governor, there was an officer called pro- 
curator CiESARis,^ or curator, and in later times rationalis, who managed 
the affairs of the revenue,^ and also had a judicial power in matters that 
concerned the revenue, whence that office was called procuratio amplisst' 
ma.^ These procurators were chosen from among the equites, and some- 
times from freedmen. They were sent not only into the provinces of 
the emperor, but also into those of the senate and people.* 

Sometimes a procurator discharged the office of a governor, ^especially 
in a small province, or in a part of a large province, where the gover- 
.nor could not be present ; as Pontius Pilate did, who was procurator 
or praepositus"' of Judea, which was annexed to the province of Syria. 
Hence he had the power of punishing capitally, which the procuratores 
did not usually possess.® 

To all these magistrates and officers Augustus appointed different sala- 
ries, according to their respective dignity.^ Those who received 200 
sestertia were called ducenarii; 100, centenarii; 60, SEXACENARiij 
&c.^^ A certain sum was given them for mules and tents ; which used 
formerly to be afforded at the public expense.^ ^ 

All these alterations and arrangements were made in appearance by pub- 
lic authority, but in fact by the will of Augustus. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF MONARCHY UNDER AUGUSTUS; TITLES, 
BADGES, AND POWERS OF THE EMPERORS. 

The monarchial form of government established by Augustus, although 
different in name and external appearance, in several respects resembled 
that which had prevailed under the kings. Both were partly hereditary, 
and partly elective. The choice of the kings depended on the senate and 
people at large ; that of the emperors, chiefly on the army. When the 
former abused their power they were expelled ; the latter were often put 
to death ; but the interests of the army being separate from those of the 
state, occasioned the continuation of despotism. According to Pomponius,^^ 
their rights were the same ; but the account of Dionysius and others is 
different." 

As Augustus had become master of the repubhc by force of arms, he 
might have founded his right to govern it on that basis, as his grand uncle 
and father by adoption, Julius Csesar, had done. But the apprehension 
he always entertained of Caesar^s fate made him pursue a quite different 
course. The dreadful destruction of the civil wars, and the savage cru- 
elty of the Triumviri, had cut off all the keenest supporters of liberty,^* 
and had so humbled the spirit of »the Romans, that they were willing to 
submit to any form of government rather than hazard a repetition of 
former calamities.'^ The empire was now so widely extended, the num- 
ber of those who had a right to vote in the legislative assemblies so great, 

1 Dio. liu. 13. Iviii. 19. 5 Dio. lii. 25. liii. 15. 10 Capitolin. in Perti- 14 Tac. Ann. i. S. 
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(the Romans having never employed the modem method of diminishing that 
number by representation,) and the morals of the people so corrupt, that 
a republican form of government was no longer fitted to conduct so un- 
wieldy a machine. The vast intermixture of inhabitants which composed 
the capital, and the numerous armies requisite to keep the provinces in 
subjection, could no longer be controlled but by the power of one. Had 
Augustus possessed the magnanimity and wisdom to lay himself and his 
successors under proper restraints against the abuse of power, his descend- 
ants might have long enjoyed that exalted station to which his wonderful 
good fortune, and the abilities of others had raised him. Had he, agree- 
ably to his repeated declarations, wished for command only to promote the 
happiness of his fellow-citizens, he would have aimed at no more power 
than was necessary for that purpose. But the lust of dominion, although 
artfully disguised, appears to have been the ruling passion of his mind.^ 

Upon his return to Rome, after the conquest of Egypt, and the death 
of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 725, he is said to have seriously deli- 
berated with his two chief favourites, Agrippa and Maecenas, about resign- 
ing his power, and restoring the ancient form of government. Agrippa 
advised him to do so, but Maecenas dissuaded him from it. In the speech- 
es which Dio Cassius makes them deliver on this occasion, the principal 
arguments for and against a popular and monarchial government are intro- 
duced. The advice of Maecenas prevailed.^ Augustus, however, in the 
following year, having corrected the abuses which had crept in during 
the civil wars,^ and having done several other popular acts, assembled the 
senate, and in a set speech pretended to restore every thing to them and 
to the people. But several members, who had been previously prepared, 
exclaimed against this proposal ; and all the rest, either prompted by opi- 
nion or overawed by fear, all with one voice conjured him to retain ike 
command. Upon which, as if unequal to the load, he appeared to yield 
a reluctant compliance ; and that only for ten years ; during which time, 
he might regulate the state of public affairs ;^ thus seeming to rule, as if 
by constraint, at the earnest desire of his fellow-citizens ; which gave his 
usurpation the sanction of law. 

This farce he repeated at the end of ever}' ten years ; but the second 
time, A. U. 736, he accepted the government only for five years, saying 
that this space of time was then sufficient, and when it was elapsed, for five 
years more ; but after that, always for ten years.^ He died in the first year 
of the fifth decenniuniy the 19th of August,^ A. U. 767, aged near 76 years, 
having ruled alone near 44 years. The succeeding emperors, although 
at their accession they received the empire for life, yet at the beginning 
of every ten years used to hold a festival, as if to commemorate the re- 
newal of the empire.'^ 

As the senate by their misconduct^ had occasioned the loss of liberty, so 
by their servility to Augustus they established tyranny.^ Upon his feign- 
ed oflfer to resign the empire, they seem to have racked their invention to 
contrive new honours for him. To the names of imperator, cjesar, and 
princeJ" which they had formerly conferred, they added those of axjgus- 
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Tus^ and Father of his Country.^ This title had been first given to Cicero 
by the senate, after his suppression of Catiline's conspiracy,^ by the advice 
of Cato, or of Catulus, as Cicero himself says> It was next decreed to 
Julius Csesar,^ and some of his coins are still extant with that inscription. 
Cicero proposed that it should be given to Augustus, when yet very young. 
It was refused by Tiberius, as also the title of imperator, and dominus, 
but most of the succeeding emperors accepted it.^ 

The title of pater patrle denoted chiefly the paternal affection which 
it became the emperors to entertain towards their subjects ; and also that 
power which, by the Roman law, a father had over his children.'^ 

CiESAR was properly a family title. According to Dio, it also denoted 
power.^ In later times, it signified the person destined to succeed to 
the empire, or assumed into a share of the government during the life of 
the emperor, who himself was always called Augustus, which was a 
title of splendour and dignity, not of power 

Augustus is said to have first desired the name of romulus, that he 
might be considered as a second founder of the city ; but perceiving that 
thus he should be suspected of aiming at sovereignty, he dropped all 
thoughts of it, and accepted the title of Augustus, the proposer of which 
in the senate was Munatius Plancus. Servius says, that Virgil, in allu- 
sion to this desire of Augustus, describes him under the name of quiri- 

NUS.^<^ 

The chief title which denoted command was imperator. By this the 
successors of Augustus were peculiarly distinguished. It was equiva- 
lent to REX. In modem times it is reckoned superior.^! The title of im- 
perator, however, continued to be conferred on victorious generals as for- 
merly ; but chiefly on the emperors themselves, as all generals were sup- 
posed to act under their auspices.^^ Under the republic the appellation of 
imperator was put after the name ; as cicero imperator but the title 
of the emperors usually before, as a pranomenM Thus, the following 
words are inscribed on an ancient stone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri,^* 
in Asia Minor:— imp. c-bsar divi f. aug. font. max. cos. xiv. imp. xx. 
tribunic. potest, xxxviii.— The emperor Ceesar, the adopted son of (Ju- 
lius Csesar, called) Divus (after his deification) ; Augustus the high-priest, 
(an oflice which he assumed after the death of Lepidus, A. U. 741), four- 
teen times consul, twenty times (saluted) imperator, (on account of his 
victories. Dio says he obtained this honour in all 21 times. Thus Taci- 
tus, Nomen imperatoris semel atque vicies partum)^ in the 38th year of his 
tribunician power, (from the time when he was first invested with it by the 
senate, A. U. 724.)^^ So that this inscription was made above five years 
before his death. 

The night after C»sar was called Augustus, the Tiber happened to 
overflow its banks, so as to render all the level parts of Rome navigable, 
to which Horace is supposed to allude." This event was thought to prog- 
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nostioate his future greatness. Among the various expressions of flattery 
then used to the emperor, that of Pacuvius, a tribune of the commons, 
was remarkable ; who in the senate devoted himself to Csesar, after the 
manner of the Spaniards and Gauls,^ and exhorted the rest of the senators 
to do the same. Being checked by Augustus, he rushed forth to the peo- 
ple, and compelled many to follow Us example. Whence it became a 
custom for the senators, when they congratulated any emperor on his ac- 
cession to the empire, to say, that they were devoted to his service.^ 

Macrobius informs us, that it was by means of this tribune^ that an or- 
der of the people^ was made, appointing the month Sextilis to be called 

AUGUST.* 

The titles given to Justinian in the Corpus Juris are, in the Institutes, 
SACRATissiHus PRiNCEPS, and iMPERATORiA MAJESTAS ; iu the Paudects, 
DOMiNus NOSTER sACRATissiMus PRINCEPS ; and the same in the Codex, 
with this addition, perpej^uus Augustus. 

The powers conferred on Augustus as emperor were, to levy armies, 
to raise money, to undertake wars, to make peace, to command all the 
forces of the republic, to have the power of life and death within as well 
as without the city ; and to do every thing else which the consuls and 
others invested with supreme command had a right to do.^ 

In the year of the city 731, the senate decreed that Augustus should be 
always proconsul, even within the city ; and in the provinces should enjoy 
greater authority than the ordinary proconsuls. Accordingly, be imposed 
taxes on the provinces, rewarded and punished them as they had favoured 
or opposed his cause, and prescribed such regulations to them as he him- 
self thought proper.'' 

In the year 735, it was decreed, that he should always enjoy consular 
power, with twelve lictors, and sit on a curule chair between the consuls. 
The senators at the same time requested that he would undertake the rec- 
tifying of all abuses, and enact what laws he thought proper ; offering to 
swear that they would observe them, whatever they should be. This Au- 
gustus declined, well knowing, says Dio, that they would perform what 
they cordially decreed without an oath ; but not the contrary, although 
they bound. themselves by a thousand oaths.® 

The multiplying of oaths always renders them less sacred, and nothing 
is more pernicious to morals, than the too frequent exaction of oaths by pub- 
lic authority, without a necessary cause. Livy informs us, that the sanc- 
tity of an oath^ had more influence with the ancient Romans than the fear 
of laws and punishments. They did not, he says, as in aftertimes, when 
a neglect of religion prevailed, by interpretations adapt an oath and the 
laws to themselves, but conformed every one his own conduct to them.^^ 

Although few of the emperors accepted the title of censor," yet all of 
them in part exercised the rights of that office, as also those of pontifex 
maximus and tribune of the commons.^^ 

The emperors were Treed from the obligation of the laws,^* so that they 
might do what they pleased. Some, however, understand this only ^ 
certain laws ; for Augustus afterwards requested of the senate, that he 
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might be freed from the Yoconian law, but a person was said to be legibus 
solutus who was freed only from one law.^ 

On the first of January, every year, the senate and people renewed 
their oath of allegiance, or, as it was expressed, confirmed the acts of the 
«mperors by an oath ; which custom was first introduced by the triumviri, 
afler the death of Caesar, repeated to Augustus, and always continued 
under the succeeding emperors. They not only swore that they approved 
of what the emperors had done, but that they would in like manner con- 
fiirm whatever they should do. In this oath the acts of the preceding 
emperors, who were approved of, were included : and the acts of such as 
were not approved of were omitted, as of Tiberius, of Caligula, Slc. 
Claudius would not allow any one to swear to his acts,^ but not only or- 
dered others to swear to the acts of Augustus, but swore to them also 
himself.^ 

It was usual to swear by the genius, the fortune, or safety of the em- 
peror, which was first decreed in honour of Julius Caesar, and commonly 
observed, so likewise by that of Augustus, even after his death. To vio- 
late this oath was esteemed a heinous crime, and more severely punished 
than real perjury.^ It was reckoned a species of treason,^ and punished 
by the bastinado, sometimes by cutting out the tongue.^ So that Minu- 
iius Felix justly says, ^* It is less hazardous for them to swear falsely by 
the genius of Jove, than by that of the emperor."^ Tiberius prohibited 
any one from swearing by him, but yet men swore, not only by his fortune, 
but also by that of Sejanus. Aftet the death of the latter, it was decreed 
that no oath should be made by any other but the emperor. Caligula 
ordained that to all oaths these words should be added: — Neque me,. 

NEQUE MEOS LIBEROS CHARIORES HABEO, QUAM CAIUM ET SORORES EJUS, 

and that the women should swear by his wife Drusilla,® as he himself did, 
in his most public and solemn asseverations. So Claudius, by Livia.^ 

In imitaton of the temple and divine honours appointed by the triumviri 
to Julius Caesar, and confirmed by Augustus, altars were privately erected 
to Augustus himself, at Rome,^^ and particularly in the provinces ; but he 
permitted no temple to be publicly consecrated to him, unless in conjunc- 
tion with the city, Rome : auousto et urbi rom^ ; and that only in the 
provinces ; for in the city they were strictly prohibited. After his deaths 
they were very frequent.^^ 

It was likewise decreed, in honour of Augustus, that when the priests 
ofifered up vows for the safety of the people and senate, they should do the 
same for him, so for the succeeding emperors, particularly at the begin- 
ning of the year, on the 3d of January ; also, that, in all public and private 
entertainments, libations should be made to him with wishes for his safety^ 
as to the Lares and other gods.^^ 

On public occasions, the emperors wore a crown and a triumphal robe. 
They also used a particular badge, of having fire carried before them. 
Marcus Antoninus calls it a lamp, probably borrowed from the Persians.^' 
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Something similar seems to have been used by the magistrates of the mu* 
nicipal towns ;^ a pan of burning coals, or a portable hearth,^ in which 
incense was burned ; a perfumed stove. ^ 

Dioclesian introduced the custom of kneeling to the emperors.^ Aure- 
lius Victor says that the same thing was done to Caligula imd Doroi- 
tian.* 

Augustus, at first, used the powers conferred on him with great modera- 
tion ; as indeed all the first emperors did in the beginning of - their govern- 
ment.^ In his lodging and equipage he differed little from an ordinary 
citizen of distinguished rank, except being attended by his praetorian 
guards. But after he had gained the soldiers by donatives, the people by 
a distribution of grain, and the whole body of citizens by the sweetness of 
repose, he gradually increased his authority,^ and engrossed all the powers 
of the state. ^ Such of the nobility as were most compliant® were raised 
to wealth and preferments. Having the command of the army and treasury, 
he could do every thing. For although he pretended to separate his own 
revenues from those of the state, yet both were disposed of equally at his 
pleasure.^® 

The long reign and artful conduct of Augustus so habituated the Romans 
to subjection, that they never afterwards so much as made one general 
efifort to regain their liberty, nor even to mitigate the rigour of t3nranny ; in 
consequence of which, their character became more and more degenerate. 
After being deprived of the right of voting, they lost all concern about pub- 
lic affairs ; and were only anxious, says Juvenal, about two things, bread 
and games. Hence, from this period their history is less interesting, 
and, as Dio observes, less authentic ; because, when every thing was done 
by the will of the prince, or of his favourites and freedmen, the springs df 
action were less known than under tlie republic. ^2 jt is surprising that, 
though the Romans at different times were governed by princes of the most 
excellent dispositions, and of the soundest judgment, who had seen the 
woful effects of wicked men being invested with unlimited power, yet none 
of them seem ever to have thought of new-modelling the government, and 
of providing an effectual check against the future commission of similar 
enormities. Whether they thought it impracticable, or wished to transmit 
to their successors, unimpaired, the same powers which they had received ; 
or from what other cause, we know not. It is at least certain that no 
history of any people shows more clearly the pernicious effects of an 
arbitrary and elective monarchy, on the character and happiness of both 
prince and people, than that of the ancient Romans. Their change of 
government was, indeed, the natural consequence of that success with 
which their lust of conquest was attended ; for the force employed to en- 
slave other nations, being turned against themselves, served at first to ac- 
complish and afterwards to perpetuate their own servitude. And it is remark- 
able, that the nobility of Rome, wliose rapacity and corruption had so much 
contributed to the loss of liberty, were the principal sufferers by this 
change ; for on them those savage monsters who succeeded Augustus 
chiefly exercised their cruelty. The bulk of the people, and particularly 
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the provinces, were not more oppressed than they had been under the re- 
public.i I 

PUBUG SERVANTS OP THE MAGISTRATES. / 

The public servants^ of the magistrates were called by the common 
name of apparitores,^ because they were at hand to execute their com- 
mands,^ and their service or attendance apparitio.® These were, 

I. ScRiBiE, notaries or clerks who wrote out the public accounts, the 
laws, and all the proceedings^ of the magistrates. Those who exercised 
that office were said scriptum fdcere^ from scriptus, -i^s. They were de- 
nominated from the magistrates whom they attended ; thus, scribts qutsstO' 
riif (Bdilitii, pratorii, &c., and were divided into different decuruB,^ It was 
determined by lot what magistrate each of them should attend. This office 
was more honourable among the Greeks than the Romans.^ The scrtbiB 
at Rome, however, were generally composed of free-bom citizens ; 
and they became so respectable that their order is called by Cicero 
honestus.^^ 

There were also actuarii or notarii, who took down in short-hand what 
was said or done.^^ These were different from the scribcB and were 
commonly slaves or freedmen. The scrib<B were also called librarii. But 
librarii is usually put for those who transcribe books, for which purpose, 
the wealthy Romans, who had a taste for literature, sometimes kept several 
slaves.^2 

The method of writing short-hand is said to have been invented by Mae- 
cenas ; according to Isidore, by Tiro, the favourite slave and freedman of 
Cicero.^^ 

II. Prjecones, heralds or public criers, who were employed for various 
purposes : — 

1. In all public assemblies they ordered silence,^^ by saying, silete 
vel tacete ; and in sacred rites by a solemn form, favete linguis, ore 
favete omnes. Hence, sacrum silentium, for altissimum or maximum. 
Ore favent^ they are silent. 

2. In the Comitia they called the tribes and centuries to give their votes ; 
they pronounced the vote of each century ; they called out the names of 
those who were elected.^^ When laws were to be passed, they recited 
them to the people.^'' In trials, they summoned thejudiceSf the persons 
accused, their accusers, and sometimes the witnesses. 

Sometimes Jieralds were employed to summon the people to an assembly, 
and the senatPto the senate-house ; also the soldiers, when encamped, to 
hear their general make a ispeech.^^ 
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. 3. In sales by auction, they advertised them ;^ they stood by the spear, 
and called out what was offered. 

4. In the public games, they invited the people to attend them ; they or- 
dered slaves and other improper persons to be removed from them;^ they 
proclaimed^ th6 victors and crowned them ;^ they invited the people to 
see the secular games, which were celebrated only once every 110 years, 
by a solemn form, convenite ad ludos spectandos, quos nec spectavit 

QUISQUAM, NEC SPECTATURUS EST.* 

5. In solemn funerals, at which games sometimes used to be exhibited,^ 
they invited people to attend by 'a certain form; exsequias chremeti, 

QXJIBUS EST COMMODUM, IRE JAM TEMPU8 EST, OLLUS EFFERTUR."' HenCO 

these funerals were called funera indictiva. The prmcones also used 
to give public notice when such a person died ; thus, ollus quiris leto 

DATUS EST.^ 

6. In the infliction of capital punishment, they sometimes sigiiified the 
orders of the magistrate to the lictor ; lictor, viro forti adds viroas et 
in eum lege primum age.^ 

7. When things were lost or stolen, they searched for them.^® 

The office of a public crier, although not honourable, was prdfitable.^^ 
They were generally freebom, and divided into decuritB, 

Similar to the pracones were those who collected the money bidden for 
•goods at an auction from the purchaser, called coactores.^* They were 
servants^^ of the money-brokers, who attended at the auctions : hence, 
coactiones argentarias factitare, U) exercise the trade of such a coUeotor.^^ 
They seem also to have been employed by bankers to procure payment 
from debtors of every kind. But the collectors of the public revenues were 
likewise called coactores.^* 

III. Lictores. The liptors were instituted by Romulus, who borrowed 
.them from the Etruscans. They are commonly supposed to have their 
name^^ from their binding the hands and legs of criminals before they were 
scourged.^'' They carried on their shoulder rods,^^ bound with a thong in 
the form of a bundle,^^ and an axe jutting out in the middle of them. They 
went before all the greater magistrates, except the censors, one by one in 
a line. He who went foremost was called primus lictor ; he who went 
last, or next to the magistrate, was called proximus lictor, or postremus^ 
i. e. the chief lictor, summus lictor, who used to receive and execute the 
commands of the magistrate. 

The office of the Uctors was, 

1. To remove the crowd,^! by saying, cedite, consu^venit: date 
viAM vel LOCUM coNsuLi ; SI voBis videtur, d.iscedite quirites, or some 
such words,^ whence the lictor is called summotor aditus. This Some- 
times occasioned a good deal of noise and bustle.^^ When the magistrate 
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returned home, a lietor knocked at the door with his rod,^ which he also 
did when the magistrate went to any other hquse.^ 

2. To see that proper respect was paid to the magistrates.^ What 
this respect was, Seneca informs us, namely, dismounting from horseback, 
uncovering the head, going out of the way, and a\so rising up to them.^ 

3. To inflict punishment on those who were condemned, which they 
were ordered to do in various forms : i, lictor, colltga manus ; i, caput 

OBNUBE HUJUS ; ARBORI INFELICI SUSPENDS ; VERBERATO VEL INTRA POM(E- 

RiUM vel extra pomobrium ; i, lictor, deliga ao palum ; accede, lictor, 

VIROAS ET SECURES EXPEDI ; IN EUM LEGE AGE, i. 0. SeCUTt perCUtC, VCl/m.^ 

The lictors were usually taken from the lowest of the common people, 
and often were the freedmen of him on whom they attended. They were 
different from the public slaves, who waited on the magistrates.^ 

IV. AccENSi. These seem to have had their name from summonin g' 
the people to an assembly, and those who had lawsuits to court.^ One of 
them attended on the consul who had not the fasces.^ Before the inven* 
tion of clocks, one of them called out to the praetor in %ourt when it was 
the third hour, or nine o'clock, before noon ; when it was mid-day, and the 
ninth hour, or three o'clock afternoon.^® They were commonly the freed- 
men of the magistrate on whom they attended ; at least in ancient times.^^ 
The accensi were also an order of soldiers, called supernumerarii, because 
not included in the legion.^^ 

V. ViATOREs. These were properly the officers who attended on the 
tribunes and aediles.^^ Anciently they used to summon the senators from 
the country where they usually resided ; whence they had their name.^* 

VI. Carnifex. The public executioner or hangman, who executed^^ 
slaves, and persons of the lowest rank ; for slaves and freedmen were pu- 
nished in a manner different from freeborn citizens. The carnifex was 
of servile condition, and held in such contempt that he was not permitted 
to reside within the city, but lived without the Porta Metia, or Esquilina,^'^ 
near the place destined for the punishment of slayes,^^ called Sestertium, 
where were erected crosses and gibbets, and where also the bodies of 
slaves were burnt, or thrown out unburied.^® 

Some think that the candfex was anciently keeper of the prison under the 
triumoiri capitales, who had only the superintendence or care of it : hence 
tradere vel trahere ad camificem^ to imprison. 

LAWS OF THE ROMANS. 

The laws of any country are rules established by public authority, and en- 
forced by sanctions, to direct the conduct and secure the rights of its inha- 
bitants.22 
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The laws of Rome were ordained by the people, upon the applicalioii 

of a magistrate.^ 

The great foundation of Roman law or jurisprudence^, was that col- 
lection of laws called the law, or laws of the Twelve Tables, compiled by 
the decemviri, and ratified by the people ;^ a work, ip the opinion of 
Cicero, superior to all the libraries of philosophers.* Nothing now re- 
mains of these laws, but scattered fragments. 

The unsettled state of the Roman government, the extension of the em- 
pire, the increase of riches, and consequently of the number of crimes,, 
with various other circumstances, gave occasion to a great many new 
laws.* 

At first those ordinances only obtained the name of laws, which w^re 
made by the Comitia Centuriata,^ but afterwards those also which were 
made by the Comitia Tributa,' when they were made binding on the 
whole Roman people ; first by the Horatian law,® and afterwards more 
precisely by the Publilian and Hortensian laws.^ 

The different la^s are distinguished by the name^o of the persons who 
proposed them, and by the subject to which they refer. 

Any order of the people was called lex, whether it rejected the public,^* 
the right of private persons,^^ qj particular interest of an individual. 
But this last was properly called privilegtum.^^ 

The laws proposed by a consul were called consulares, by a tribune, 
TRiBUNiTi^, by the decemviri, decemvirales.^* 

SIGNIFICATIONS OF JUS AND LEX, AND DIFFERENT SPECIES 
OF THE ROMAN LAW. 



The words Jus and Lex are used in various senses. They are both ex- 
pressed by the English word law. 

Jus properly implies what is just and right in itself, or what from any 
cause is binding upon us.^* Lex is a written statute or ordinance.^^ Jus 
is properly what the law ordains, or the obligation which it imposes or, 
according to the Twelve Tables, quodcunqde populus jussit, id jus 

ESTO, quod major PARS JUDICARIT, ID JUS RATUMQUE ESTO.^® BuijuS 

and lex have a dififerent meaning, according to the words with which they 
are joined : thus. Jus naturae vel naturale, is what nature or right rea^ 
son teaches to be right; BX\d jus gentium, what all nations esteemed to 
be right : both commonly reckoned the sarae.^^ Jus eivium vel civile, is 
what the inhabitants of a particular country esteem to be right, either by 
nature, custom, or statute.^® When no word is added to restj*ct it, jus ci- 



1 rogante magistratu, 

see p. 61, 63. 
a Romani juris, Liv. 

xxxiv. 6. 

3 see p. 108. 

4 omnibus omnium 
philosophonim bibli- 
othecis anteponen- 
dum. Or. i. 44. 

5 corruptissima repub- 
lica plurime leges, 
Tac. Ann. iii. 27. 

populiscita, Tac. An. 



7 plebiscita. 

8 ut quod trihutim ple- 
besjussisset, popufum 
teneret,— -that whatev- 
er was ordered bjr the 



commons collectively, 
should bind the whole 
people, Liv. iii. 55. 

9 ut plebiscita omnes 
Quirites tenerent,-that 
the orders of the com- 
mons should bind all 
the Romans, Liv. viii. 
12. Epit. xi. PUn. xvl. 

10. s. 15. Gell. XV. 27. 

10 nomen ^entis. 

11 jus publicum vel sa- 
crum. 

12 ius privatum vel ci- 
vile. 

13 Gell. X. 20. Asc. Cic. 
MU. 

14 Cic. Sext. 64. Roll. 

11. 6. Uv. iii. fl6-«7. 



15 Cic. Olf. iii. 21. 

16 lex, qusB scripto san- 
citj quod v\ilt, aut ju- 
bendo, aut vetando, 
Cic, Legg. i. 6. a le- 
gendo, quod levi solet, 
Sat irmotescat, varr. L. 
L. V. 7. legere leges 
propositas jussere, Liv. 
lii. M. vel a delectu, 
Cic. Legg. i. 6. a justo 
et jure legendo, i. e. 
eligendo. from the 
choice or what is iust 
and right, ii. 5. lex, 
justorum injustorura- 
que distinctio, ibid. 
Greco ncMnine appelr 
lata i^fios, a tuum cui* 



que tribuendo. i. 6. 

17 est enim jus quod lex 
constituit, that is law, 
or, that is binding 
which the law ordains, 
Cic. Legg. i. Id. Her. 
ii. 13. 

18 Liv. vii. 17. ix. 83. 
Cic. 

19 at. Sext. 4S. Ear. 
resp. 14. 

20 Cic. Top. 5. Off. iU. 
16, 17. Or. i. 48. hence 
constituere jus, quo 
omnes utantar, Dom. 
cui subjecti sint, Cac. 
80 jus Romaimm, An- 
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VILE is put for the civil law of the Romans. Cicero sometimes opposes 
jus civile to jus naturcde, and sometimes to what we call criminal law.^ 
Jus COMMUNE, what is held to be right among men in general, or among 
the inhabitants of any country Jus publicum et privatum, what is right 
with respect to the people,^ or the public at large, and with respect to in- 
dividuals ; political and civil law.* But jus publicum is also put for the 
right which the citizens in common enjoyed.^ Jus senatorium,^ what 
related to the rights and customs of the senate ; what was the power of 
those who might make a motion in the senate what the privilege of 
those who delivered their opinion ;® what the powex of the magistrates, 
and the rights of the rest of the members, &c.^ Jus divinum et humanum, 
what is right with respect to things divine and human. Jus prjetorium, 
what the edicts of the praetor ordained to be right.^^ Jus honorarium.^^ 
Jus flavianum, iELiANUM, &>c., the books of law composed by Flavins, 
iElius, &c. Urbanum, i. e. civile privatum^ ex quo jus dicit prtstor urba- 
nvs.^^ Jus PRiEDiATORiUM, the law observed with respect to the goods^* of 
those who were sureties^* for the farmers of the public revenues, or under- 
takers of the public works,^^ which were pledged to the public," and sold, if 
the farmer or undertaker did noi perform his bargain.^^ Hence prjediatoR, 
a person who laid out his money in purchasing these goods, and who, of 
course, was well acquainted with what was right or wrong in such matters.^^ 
Jus FECiALE, the law of arms or heraldry, or the form of proclaiming war.*> 
Jus legitimum, the common or ordinary law, the same with^W civihyhui 
jus legitimum eocigere, to demand one's legal right, or what is legally due.^^ 
Jus coNsuETUDiNis, what long use hath established, opposed to lege jus 
or jus scriptum, statute or written law .22 Jus pontificium vel sacrum, 
what is right with regard to religion and sacred things, much the same 
with what was afterwards called ecclesiastical law.^^ So jus religionis, 
augurum, c(Bremoniarum, auspiciorum, &c. Jus bellicum vel belli, what 
may be justly done to a^ state at war with us, and to the conquered.^* 
Juris disciplina, the knowledge of law.^^ Studiosi juris, i. e.jurispru- 
denti<Bf students in law. Consulti, periti, &c., lawyers.^^ Jure et legtbus, 
by common and statute law. So Horace, vir bonus est quis ? Qui con- 
sulta patrum, qui leges, juraque servat, &c. Jura dabat legesque viris.^"^ 
But JURA is often put for laws in general ; thus, nova jura condere. Jura 
inventa metu injusti fateare necesse est, civicajura respondere.^ Jus and 
JEQUITAS are distinguished, Kudjustitia ; jus civile and leges. So tsquum 
et bonum is opposed to callidum versutumque jus, an artful interpretation of 



1 jus publicum, Cic. 

Sezt. 43. Verr. i. 42. 

CflDcin. 2. C»cil. 5. 
3 Cic. Cec. 4. Di^. Inst. 

3 quasi jus popuhcum. 

4 Liv. ill. 34. Cic. Fam. 
iv. 14. Plin. Ep. i. 22. 

5 JUS commune, Ter. 
Phor. ii. 2. W. 

6 pars juns public!. 

7 que potestas refe- 
rentibus, see p. 8, 9. 

8 quid censentibus jus. 
Plin. Ep. viii. 14. 

10 Liv. i. 18. xxxiz. 16. 
Tac. Ann. iii. 26. 70. 
vi. 26. hence, fas et ^u- 
ra sinnnt, laws divine 
and human, Virg. G. 
i. 969. contra jus fas- 
9U0, Sail. Cat. 15. Jo9 
ezuero, Tac. 



Hist. iii. 5. omne jus 
et fas delere, Cic. quo 
jure, quave injuria, 
right or wrong, Ter. A. 
i. 3. 9. per fas et nefas, 
Liv. vi. 14. jus et inju- 
ria, Sail. Jug. 16. jure 
fieri, jure caesus. Suet. 
Jul. 76. 

11 Cic. Off. i. 10. Verr. 
i.44. 

13 see p. 65. 

13 Liv.ix. 46. Cic. Verr. 
Act. i. 1. 

14 praedia vel pnedia bo- 
na, Asc. Ciq. 

15 prsdes. 

16 mancipes. 

17 publico obligata vel 
pignori opposita. 

18 Cic. Mb. W. Vwr. 
i. 54. Faxn. v. 30. Snet. 



Claud. 9. 

19 juris praediatorii pe- 
ritus, Cic. Balb. 30. 
Att. xii. 14. 17. 

20 Cic. Off. i. 11. Liv. 
i. 32. 

21 Cic. Dom. 13, 14. 
Fara. viii. 6. 

22 Cic. Inv. ii. 22. 54. 
jus civile constat aut 
ex scripto aut sine 
scripto, 1. 6. D. Just. 
Jur. 

23 Cic. Dom. 13-14. 
Legg. U. 18, Ac. Liv. 
i. 30. 

34 Css. Bell. G. i. 87. 
Cic. Off. i. 11. iii. 39. 
Liv. i. 1. y. 97. hence, 
leges silent inter anna, 
laws are silent amidst 
arms, Cic. ICiL 4. tem 



jus in armis, Liv. v. 3. 
facere jus ense, Luc. 
iu. 831. viu. 643. iz. 
1073. jusque datum 
sceleri, a successful 
usurpation, by which 
impunity and a sane- 
tion were given to* 
crimes, i. 2. 

25 Cic. Legg. i. 5. in- 
telligentia, PhU. ix. 5. 
interpretatio, Off. i. 11. 

36 Suet. Ner. 33. OeU. 
xii. 13. Cic. 

37 Cic. Ver. L 49. 44.. 
Hor.Ep. i. 16,40. Virg. 
^n. i. 509. 

38 Liv. iu. S3. Hor. 
Sat. L iii. 111. Art. P. 
123. 398. Ep. L 3. 93. 
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a written law. Summumjus, the rigour of the law, summa injuria,^ Summo 
jure agere, contendere, experiri, &c., to try the utmost stretch of law. Jus 
vel JURA Quirxtium, civium, &c.^ Jura sanguinis, cognationis, &c., ne- 
cessitudOfV. jus necessitudinis, relationship.^ Jus regni, a right to the crown ; 
honoruniy to preferments ; quibus per fraudem jus fait, power or authority; 
jus luacuriiB publica datum est, a licence ; quibus fallere ac furari jus erat ; 
injuset ditionem vel potestatem alicujus venire, concedere ; habere jus .in 
aliquem; sui juris esse ac mancipii, i. e. sui arbitrii et nemini parere, to be 
one's own master ; in controverso jure est, it is a point of law not fixed or 
determined.^ Jus dicere vel reddere, to administer justice. Dare jus 
gratiiB, to sacrifice justice to interest.^ Jus is also put for the place where 
justice is administered ; thus, in jus eamus, i. e. adpratoris sellam > injure, 
i. e. apud prtstorem, in court ; de jure currere, from court.® 

Lex is often taken in the same general sense with jus : thus, Lex est 
recta ratio imperandi atque prokibendi, a numine deorum tracta ; justorum 
injustorumque distinctio ; (Bternum quiddam\ quod universum mundum regit ; 
consensio omnium gentium lex natur<B putanda est ; non scripta sed nata 
lex." salus populi suprema lex esto ; fundamentum liber tatis, fons tsqui' 
tatis, &>cJ 

Leoes is put, not only for the ordinances of the Roman people, but for 
any established regulations ; thus, of the free towns, leoes municipales, 
of the allied towns, of the provinces.® 

When LEX is put absolutely, the law of the Twelve Tables is meant ; as, 
LEGE hmreditas ad gentem Minuciam veniebat, ea ad has redibat leoe ^re- 
ditas,^ that estate by law fell to them. 

Leoes cENsoRiiE, forms of leases or regulations made by the censors ; 
lex mancipii vel mancipium, the form and condition of conveying property.^® 

Leges venditionis vel venalium vendendorum, agrum, vel domum possi' 
dendi, &c., rules or conditions.^^ 

Leges historitB, poematum, versuum, &c., rules observed in writing.^^ 
Thus we say, the laws of history, of poetry, versifying, &c., and, in a 
similar sense, the laws of motion, magnetism, mechanics, &c. 

In the Corpus Juris, lex is put for the Christian religion ; thus lex 
Christiana, catholica, venerabilis, sanctissima, &c. But we in a similar 
sense use the word law for the Jewish religion ; as the law and the gospel: 
or for the books of Moses ; as, the law and the prophets. 

Jus ROMANUM, Or Roman law, was either written or unwritten law." The 
several species which constituted the jus scriptum, were, laws, properly so 
called, the decrees of the senate, the edicts or decisions of magistrates, 
and the opinions or writings of lawyers. Unwritten law^* comprehended 
natural equity and custom. Anciently jus scriptum only comprehended 
laws properly so called.^^ All these are frequently enumerated or alluded 
to by Cicero, who calls them pontes iEQUiTATis.^® 

1 Cic. Off. i. 10. m. 16. 6. 08. Men. iv. 3. 19: 11 Cic. Or. i. 58. Hor. Tos. le.mealegeutar, 
Yirg. ii. 486. PhU. ix. Cic. Quin. 25. Bp. U. 2. v. 18. hence. I will observe my rale, 
5. Csc. 23. 7 Cic. Legg. Clu. 53. emere, vendere hac vel Ter. Phor. iii. S. ult. 

2 see p. 32, &c. 8 Cic. Fam. vi. 18. Ver. ilia lege, i. e. sub hac 12 Cic. Legg. i. 1. Or.. 

3 Suet. Cal. 16. ii. 13. 49, 50. conditione vel pacto, iii. 49. 

4 lAv. i. 49. iii. 55. Tac. 9 Cic. Verr. i. 45. Ter. Suet. Aug. 21. ea lege 13 jus scriptum aut non 
zlv. 5. Sail. Jug. 3. Hecy. i. 2. 97. i. e. ex pacto et con- scriptum. 



Sen. Ep. 18. Suet. Ner. 10 Cic. Verr. i. 55. iii. 7. ventu, exierat, Cic. At. 14 jus non scriptum. 

16. Cic. Prov. Cons. 5. Rab. vi. 3. hac lege atque 15 Dig. Orig. Jur. 

. Liv. Perd. 3. Ad. Q. Fr. i. omine, Ter. A. i. 2. 29. 16 Top. 5, ftc. Her. iii. 

2 Don. Ter. Phor. v. 7. 12. Or. i. 39. Off. iU. Hea. v. 6. 10. lex vitas 13. 

^43. 88. Plant Rud. iii. 16. qua nati sumus, Cic. 
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LAWS OP THE DECEMVIRI, OR, THE XII TABLES. 

Various authors have endeavoured to collect and arrange the fragments 
of the Twelve Tables. Of these the most eminent is Godfrey.' 
According to his account, 

The I. table is supposed to have treated of lawsuits ; the ii. of thefts and 
robberies ; iii. of loans, and the right of creditors over their debtors ; iv. 
of the right of fathers of families ; v. of inheritances and guardianships ; vi. 
of property and possession ; vii. of trespasses and damages; viii. of estates 
in the country ; it. of the common rights of the people ; x. of funerals, and 
all ceremonies relating to the dead ; xi. of the worship of the gods, and 
of religion ; xii. of marriages, and the right of husbands. 

Several ancient lawyers are said to have commented on these laws,^ 
but their works are lost. 

The fragments of the Twelve Tables have been collected from various 
authors, many of them from Cicero. The laws are, in general, very briefly 
expressed: thus, 

Si in jus vocet, atque (i. e. statim) eat. 

Si membrum rupsit (ruperit)^ m cum eo pacit (paciscetur)^ talio esto. 
Si falsuh testimonium dicassit (dixerit) saxo dejicitor. 
Privileoia ne irroganto ; sc. magistratus. 

De capite (de vita, libertate, etjure) civis Romani, nisi per maximum 
CENTURiATUM {per comitia centuruUa) ne ferunto. 
Quod postremum populus jussit, id jus ratum esto. 

HoMiNEM MORTUUM IN URBE NE SEPELITO, NEVE URITO. 

Ad divos adeunto caste : pietatem adhibento, opes amovento. Qui 
secus facit, deus ipse vindex erit. 

Feriis juroia amovento. Ex patriis ritibus optima colunto. 

Perjurii pcena divina, exitium ; humana, dedecus. 

Impius ne audeto placare donis iram deorum. 

Nequis agrum conseorato, auri, argenti, eboris sacrandi modus 

ESTO. 

The most important particulars in the fragments of the Twelve Tables 
come naturally to be mentioned and explained elsewhere in various 
places. 

After the publication of the Twelve Tables, every one understood what 
was his right, but did not know the way to obtain it. For this they de- 
pended on the assistance of their patrons. 

From the Twelve Tables were composed certain rites and forms, which 
were necessary to be observed in prosecuting lawsuits,^ called actiones 
LEGis. The forms used in making bargains, in transferring property, &c., 
were called actus legitimi. — ^There were also certain days on which a 
lawsuit could be raised,^ or justice could be lawfiUly administered,^ and 
others on which that could not be done f and some on which it could be 
done for one part of the day, and not for another.^ The knowledge of all 
these things was confined to the patricians, and chiefly to the pontifices, 
for many years ; till one Cn. Flavins, the son of a freedman, the scribe or 
clerk of Appius Claudius Caecus, a lawyer who had arranged in writing 



1 Jacobus Gotbofrv- xiv. 13. 4 qoando lege agi pos- 6 nefasti. 

due. 3 quibus inter se homi- set. 7 intercisi.) 

S Cic. Legg. U. 33. PUn. net disceptusnt. 5 dies futi. 
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these actiones and days, stole or copied the book which Appius had com* 
posed, and published it, A. U. 440.^ In return for which favour he was 
made curule aedile by the peo{Ae, and afterwards prstor. From him the 
book was called jus civile Flavian um.^ 

The patricians, vexed at this, contrived new forms of process ; and, to 
prevent their being made public, expressed them in writing by certain secret 
marks,^ somewhat like what are now used in writing short-hand, or, as 
others think, by putting one letter for another, as Augustus did,^ or one let- 
ter for a whole word, {per siolas, as it is called by later writers.) How- 
ever, these forms also were published by Sextus iElius Catus, who for his 
knowledge in the civil law, is called by Ennius egregie eordatus homOf a 
remarkably wise man.^ His book was named jus jblianum. 

The only thing now left to the patricians was the interpretation of the 
law ; which was long peculiar to that order, and the means of raising se- 
veral of them to the highest honours of the state. 

The origin of lawyers at Rome was derived from the institution of pa- 
tronage.^ It was one of the offices of a patron to explain the law to his 
clients, and manage their lawsuits. 

Titus Coruncanius, who was the first plebeian pontifex maximus, A. U. 
500, is said to have been the first who gave his advice freely to all the ci- 
tizens without distinction,'' whom many afterwards imitated ; as Manilius, 
Crassus, Mucius Scsvola, C. Aquilius, Gallus, Trebatius, Sulpicius, Sec. 

Those wpo professed to give advice to all promiscuously, used to walk 
across the forum,® and were applied to^ there, or at their own houses. 
Such as were celebrated for their knowledge in law, often had their ddors 
beset with clients before day-break,^^ fox their gate was open to all,^^ and 
the house of an eminent lawyer was, as it were, the oracle of the whole 
city. Hence Cicero calls their power regnum judiciale.^* 

The lawyer gave his answers from an elevated seat.^^ The client, com- 
ing up to him, said, lic£t consulere The lawyer answered, consuls. 
Then the matter was proposed, and an answer returned very shortly ; thus, 

QUiERO AN EXISTIMES? Vcl, ID JUS EST NECNE ? — SECUNDUM EA, Q,VM PRO- 

poNUNTUR, EXiSTiMO, PLACET, PUTO. Lawycrs gBYc their opinions either 
by word of mouth or in writing ; commonly without any reason annexed,^^ 
but not always. 

Sometimes, in difficult cases, the lawyers used to meet near the temple 
of Apollo in the forum,^^ and, after deliberating together (which was called 
DispuTATio fori), they pronounced a joint opinion. Hence, what was 
determined by the lawyers, and adopted by custom, was called, recepta 

SENTENTIA, RECEPTUM JUS, RECEPTUS MOS, POST MtTLTAS VARIATIONES 

receptum ; and the rules observed in legal transactions by their consent, 
were called reoui^jE juris. 

When the laws or edicts of the prsetor seemed defective, the lawyers 
supplied what was wanting in both from natural equity ; and their opinions 
in process of time obtained the authority of laws. Hence lawyers were 
called not only interpretes^ but also conditores et atictores juris, and 
their opinions jus civile, opposed to leges,^'' 

1 fastos publicavit, et i. s. A. 9 ad eos adibatur. tripode, Cic. Legg. i. 8. 

actional primum edi- 3 notis, Cic. Mar. 11. 10 Cic. Or. iii. 33. Hor. Or. li. 83. iii. 33. 

dit. 4 Suet. Aug. 68. Sat. i. 1. v. 9. Ep. ii. 1. 14 Cic. Mur. 18. 

3 yv. ix. 4«. Cic. Or. i. 5 Cic. Or. i. 45. 104. 15 Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 198. 

41. Mur. 11. Att. vi. 1. 6 see. p. 20. 11 cunctis janua pate- Sen. Ep. 94. 

1 1. a. s. 7. D. Orif. Jur. 7 Liv. Epit. 18. 1. 8. s. bat, Tibul.l. 4. 78. 10 Juv.l 188. 

GeU. yi. 9. VaL Max. 85. 38. D. Orig. Jur. It Cic.Or.i.45.Att.i.l. 17 Diff. Cic. C«c. 94. 16. 

u. 5. 2. Plin. mil. 6 transverse faro. 13 •! eoUo, tanqnam ex OCui.10. 
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Cicero complains that many excellent institutions had been pervertedl 
by the refinements of lawyers.^ 

Under the republic, any one that pleased might profess to give advice 
about matters of law ; but at first this was only done by persons of the 
highest rank, and such as were distinguished by their superior knowledge 
and wisdom. By the Cincian law, lawyers were prohibited from taking 
fees or presents from those who consulted them,^ which rendered the pro^ 
fession of jurisprudence highly respectable, as being undertaken by men 
of rank and learning, not from th.^ love of gain, but from a desire of assist* 
ing their fellow-citizens, and through their favour of rising to preferments. 
Augustus enforced this law by ordaining that those who transgressed it 
should restore fourfold 

Under the emperors, lawyers' were permitted to take fees* from their 
clients, but not above a certain sum,^ and after the business was done.^ 
Thus the ancient connection between patrons and clients fell into disuse, 
and every thing was done for hire. Persons of the lowest rank sometimes 
assumed the profession of lawyers,' pleadings became venal,^ advocates 
made a shameful trade of their function by fomenting lawsuits,^ and, instead 
of honour, which was formerly their only reward, lived upon the spoils of 
their fellow-citizens, from whom they received large and annual salaries. 
Various edicts^^ were published by the emperors to check this corruption, 
also decrees of the senate," but these were artfully eluded. 

Lawyers were consulted, not only by private persons, but also^^ by ma- 
gistrates and judges,^3 and a certain number of them attended every procon- 
sul and propraetor to his province. . 

Augustus granted the liberty of answering in questions of law only to 
particular persons, and restricted the judges not to deviate from their opi- 
nion, that thus he might bend the laws, and make them subservient to 
despotism. His successors (except Caligula) imitated this example ; till 
Adrian restored to lawyers their former liberty,^* which they are supposed 
to have retained to the time of Severus. What alterations after that took 
place, is not sufiiciently ascertained. 

Of the lawyers who flourished under the emperors, the most remarkable 
were m. Antistius labeo,^* and c. ateius capito,^^ under Augustus; 
and these two, from their different characters and opinions, gave rise to 
' various sects of lawyers after them ; cassius, under Claudius salvius 
juLiANus, under Hadrian ; pomponius, under Julian ; caius, under the An- 
tonines ; papinianus, under Severus ; ulpianus and paulus, mider Alex- 
ander Severus ; herhogenes, under Constantine, &c. 

Under the republic, young men who intended to devote themselves to 
the study of jurisprudence, after finishing the usual studies of granimar, 
Grecian literature, and philosophy,^^ usually attached themselves to some 



1 Mur. 13. 

2 hence, torpe reos 
empta miseros defen- 
dere lingua, Ov. Am. 
i. 10. 39. 

3 Dio. liv. 18. 

4 honorarium, certam 
justamoae mercedem, 
Suet. Ner. 17. 

5 capiendis pecuniis po- 
8uit modum (sc. Clau- 
dius) umtaB ad dena 
sestertia, Tac. Ann. xi. 
7.— He OQUoilins) look 
a middle C9am, Md 



fixed the leg^ per- 

?uisite at the sum of 
0,000 sesterces. 

6 pjeractis negotiis per- 
mittebat pecunias aun- 
tazat decem milHum 
dare,— After the cause 
is decided, they are 
permitted to accept a 
gratuity of 10,000 ses- 
terces, Plin. Ep. v.. 21. 

7 Juv. viii. 47. 

8 venire advocationes. 
in litet coire. 

10 adicta, libri, vel U- 



beUi. 

11 Plin. Ep. V. 14.21. 

12 in concilium adhibe* 
bantur, vel assumeban- 
tur. 

13 Cic. Top. 17. Mur. 13. 
C»c. 24. GeU. ziii. 13. 
Plin. Ep. vi. 22. vi. 11. 

14 1. 2. s. ult. D. Orig. 
Jur. Suet. 34. 

15 lncorrupt» libertatis 
vir,— a strenuous as- 
serter of civil liberty, 



19 



Tac. Ann. ill 1 
m. 18. 



16 cujus obsequium do- 
minantibus magispro- 
babatur, — a man whose 
flexibility gained him 
greater credit with 
those who bore rule, 
ibid. 

17 CassiansB schol» 
princeps,— the founder 
of the Cassian school, 
PUn. Ep. vii. 24. 

18 Cic. Brut. 80. Off. i.l. 
Suet. Clar. Rhet. 1. 2. 
studia liberalia V. huma- 
nitatis, Plot. Luc . lurinc 
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eminent lawyer, as Cicero did to Q. Mucins ScaBvola,^ whom they always 
aUended, that they might derive knowledge from his experience and 
conversation. For these illustrious men did not open schools for teaching 
law, as the lawyers afterwards did under the emperors, whose scholars were 

called AUDITORES.'^ 

The writings of several of these lawyers came to be as much respected 
in courts of justice^ as the laws themselves.^ But this happened only 
by tacit consent. Those laws only had a binding force, which were 
solemnly enacted by the whole Roman people assembled in the Comitis. 
Of these, the following are the chief : — 



LAWS MADE AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

Lex AciLiA, 1. About transplanting colonies,* by the tribune C. Acilius, 
A. U. 556.6 

2. About extortion,^ by Manius Acilius Glabrio, a tribune (some say 
consul), A. U. 683. That in trials for this crime, sentence should be pass- 
ed, after the cause was once pleaded,® and that there should not be a second 
hearing.^ 

Lex iEBUTiA} by the tribune ^butius, prohibiting the proposer of a law 
concerning any charge or power, from conferring mat charge or power on 
himself, his colleagues, or relations.^^ 

Another concerning the judices^ called centumviri, which is said to have 
diminished the obligation of the Twelve Tables, and to have abolished ya- 
rious customs which they ordained,^^ especially that curious custom, bor- 
rowed from the Athenians,^^ of searching for stolen goods without anv clodies 
on but a girdle round the waist, and a mask on the face.^^ When tne goods 
were found, it was called furtum conceptum.^* 

Lex JBLiA et FusiA de comitiis, — ^two separate laws, although sometimes 
joined by Cicero. — The first by Q. ^lius Paetus, consul, A. U. 586, ordain- 
ed that when the Comitia were held for passing laws, the magistrates, or 
the augurs by their authority, might take observations from the heavens 
and, if the omens were unfavourable, the magistrate might prevent or dis- 
solve the assembly,^ ^ and that magistrates of equal authority with the per- 
son who held the assembly, or a tribune, might give their negative to any 
law."— The second. Lex fdsia, or FUFiA,by P. Furius, consijd, A. U. 617, 
or by one Fusius or Fufius, a tribune, That it should not be lawful to enact 
laws on all the diesfasti}^ 

Lex MhiA. sENTiA, by the consuls iSlius and Sentius, A. U. 756, about 
the manumission of slaves, and the condition of those who were made 
free.i9 

Lex EMILIA, about the censors.^^ 

Lex EMILIA sumptuaria vel cibarioy by M. .^milius Lepidus, consul, 
A. U. 675, limiting the kind and quantity of meats to be used at an enter- 
tainment.^^ Pliny ascribes this law to Marcus Scaurus.^^ 

1 Cic. Am. 1. 8 semel dicta causa. cam lance et licio, Oel. ii. 0. 

S Sen. Contr. 25. 9 ne reus comperendl- ibid. Festus'in lance. 18 Cic. ib. see p. 6S. 

3 usufori. naretur. Cic. prooem. 14 Inst. ii. 10. 3. 19 Suet. Aw. 40. seep. 

4 1. a. s. 38. D. Grig. Verr. 17. i. 9. Asc. Cic. 15 de cobIo servarent. 89. 

Jut. 10 Cic. Rul. iL 8. 16 comitiis obnundaret. 90 see p. 88. 

de coloniis deducen- 11 6eU. ix. 18. zvi. 10. 17 legi interoederent, SI Maerob. Sat ii. IS. 

dis. 13 Aristoph. Nub. v. Cic. Sext. 19. 58. post 6eU. ii. 94. 

e Llv. xxadii. 99. 498. Plat. Legg. xii. red. Sen. 5. Prov. Con. 99 ▼iii. 57. Aur. Vict. 

7 4e repetundis. 13 ftirtorum questio 10. Vat. 9. Pis. 4. Att. Vir. iUwtr. 79. 
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AORARLfi ; Cassia, Licinia, FUminia, Sempronia^ Thariay Comeliaf 
Servwa, Flavia, Julia, MamUia. 
Leges de ambitu ; Fabia, Calpurnia, Tullia, Aufidia, Licinia, P&mpeia. 
Leges ANNALES vel Annari^.^ 

Lex ANTiA sumptuaria, by Antius Restio, the year uncertain ; limiting 
the expense of entertainments, and ordaining that no actual magistrate, or 
magistrate elect, should go any where to sup but with particular persons* 
Antius, seeing his wholesome regulations insufficient to check the luxury 
of the times, never after supped abroad, that he might not witness the vio- 
lation of his own law.' 

Leges ANTONiiB, proposed by Antony after the death of Cesar, about 
abolishing the office of dictator, confirming the acts of Caesar,^ planting 
colonies, giving away kingdoms and provinces, granting leagues and im- 
munities, admitting officers in the army among jurymen ; allowing those 
condemned for violence and crimes against the state to appeal to the people, 
which Cicero calls the destruction of all laws, &c. ; transferring the right 
of choosing priests from the people to the different colleges.^ 

Leges APPULEiiB, proposed by L. Appuleius Satuminus, A. U. 652, 
tribune of the commons ; about dividing the public lands ai^ong the veteran 
soldiers ; settling colonies ;^ punishing crimes against the state ;^ furnishing 
com to the poor people, at ^ of an as, a bushelJ 

Satuminus also got | law passed, that all the senators should be obliged, 
within five days, to approve upon oath of what the people^ enacted, under 
the penalty of a heavy fine ; and the virtuous Metellus Numidicus was 
banished, because he alone wOuld not comply.® But Satuminus himself 
was soon after slain for passing these laws by the command of Marius, 
who had at first encouraged him to propose them, and who by his artifice 
had efifected the banishment of Metellus.^ 

Lex AQUiLLiA, A. U. 672, about hurt wrongfully done.^® ^Another, 

about designed fraud, A. U. 687.^^ 

Lex ATERiA TARPEiA, A. tl. 300, that all magistrates might fine those 
who violated their authority, but not above two oxen and Siirty sheep,^' 
After the Romans began to use coined money, an ox was estimated at 100 
asses, and a sheep at ten.^^ 

Lex ATiA, by a tribune, A. U. 690, repealing the Cornelian law, and re« 
storing the Domitian, in the election of priests. 

Lex ATiLiA de dedititiis, A. U. 543.^^ Another de tutorihus, A. IT. 443, 

that guardians should be appointed for orphans and women, by the praetor 

and a majority of the tribunes.^^ Another, A. U. 443, that sixteen military 

tribunes should be created by the people for four legions ; that is, two-thirds 
of the whole. For in four legions, the number which then used annually 
to be raised, there were twenty-four tribunes, six in each : of whonl by 
this law four were appointed by the people, and two by the consuls. Those 
chosen by the people were called comitiati ; by tne consuls, rutili or 
RUFULi. At ffirst they seem to have been all nominated by the kings, 
consuls, or dictators, till the year 393, when the people assumed the right 

1 we p. 74. 5 Aur. Viet. Vir. iUost. 8 quod in legem vt lar 11 de dolo malo, Cte. 

S OeU. U. 94. MacTob. 73. Cic. Balb.Sl. tam jurare noUet, Cic. Nat. D. iii. SO. Off. ni. 

tt. IS. e de majeatate, Cic. Or. Sext. 16. Don. St. Cla. 14. 

3 acta CMaria. ii. 35. 49. S5. Vict. Vir. iUiut. 03. 13 Diony. x. 90. 

4 Cic Fhn. i 1. 9. ii. S. 7 aemisa^ et triente, i. 9 Cic. Rab. perd. zvtii. IS Festas in Pecnlatua* 
1^-18. y. S4. xiii. 3. 5. e. dextante, vel de- 11. . Plut. Mar. App. 14 Dio. xxxvii. 37. ■ 
Att. xiv. IS. Dio. Case, cvnce : see leges Sem- BeU. Civ. i. 307. 15 Liv. xxvi. S3. 
zhr.9B.Ap.Bel.Civ.iU. pnmis, Cic. Her. i. 13. 10 de damno injuria 10 Ulp. Fragm. Liv. 
Dio.xltv.ftii. Lefr.ii.10. dato, Cic. Brat 34. xxxiz.O. see p.44. 
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of annuali^r appointing Afterwards ibe maimer of choosing ihem 

variiic]^ Somelimes the people created the wholes sometimes only & parL 
But u they, through interest, pften appointed improper persons^ the choice 
WAS sometimes left, especially ia dangerous junctures, entirely to the 
f^onsulji.^ 

LejE ATiNiAf A, U. 62 3 T about making the tribunes of the commons se- 
nators.^ Another J that the property of things stolen could not he actjuir- 

ed by possafision.^ The words of the law were, quod eFRRXPTun £eit, 

EJUS STERNA AtlCTOBlTAB £BTO** 

Le^ AVtioiA tie amhiiUf A. U. 692. It contained this singular clause, 
thai if a candidate promised money to a tribe, and did not pay it, he should 
be axe used ; but if he did pay it, he should be obliged to pay to every tribe 
ft yearly fine of 3000 sestertii as long as he hved.^ 

Lex AURELiA judtcianuj by L. Aureliua Cotta, prsEtor, A. U. 683, that 
juiices or jurymen should be choseo iVom the senators, equites, and tribuni 
eerarij. The last were oiTicers chosen from the plebeiaoB^ who kepi and 
gave out the money for defraying the expenses of the army J — ---Another, 
by Aurelius Cottai consul^ A. U. 678, that those who had been tribunes 
might enjoy other officts, which had been prohibited by SyUa.^ 

Le^ BiKBiA, A. 574, about the number of praetors.^ Another 

against bribery, A* U. 57 IJ^ 

Xfijr cjcciLiA DID! A, or €t Didia^ot Didia et Cmci^a^ A. U. 655, that laws 
Bhouid be promulgated for three market-days, and that several distinct 
things should not be included in the same law, which was called ferre per sa* 
turuf/h Another against bribeiy. Another, A. U. 693, about exempt- 
ing the city and Italy from taxes.^^ 

Leu CALPUENiA, A- U. 604, against. extortion 3 by which law the first qiims- 
tw perpetm was established.— — Another, called also Actkat concerning 
bribery, A. U. 686.^^ 

Lex CANULEIA, by a tribune, A. U. 309, about the intermarriage of the 
patricians with the plebeians.^^ 

Lex CASSIA, that those whom the people condemned should be excluded 

fk>mthe senate. Another about supplying the senate. Another, that 

the people should vote by ballot, SicM 

Lex CASSIA TEREfiTi K frummtaria^ by the consuls C. Cassius and M. 
TerentiuB, A. U. 680j ordaining, as it is thought, that five modii oi pecks 
of com should be given monthly to each of the poor citizensj which was 
not more than the allowance of slaves/ '' and that money should be annually 
advanced from the treasury, for purchasing 800,000 fmdii o f wheat, at 
lour sestertii a tmdtus or peck ; and a second tenth part^'^ at three sestertii 
a poek.^*^ This corn was given to the poor people, by the Semptonian law, 
at a semia and triens a modms or peck ; and by the Clodian law, gratis In 
the time of Augustus, we read that 200,000 received corn from the public. 
Jidius Ciesar reduced them from 320,000 to 1 50,000.^° 

L^x cEKTUHiATA, the name of every ordinance made by the Comitia 
Centuriatft^ai 

1 Lit, Ttn a. Ji. m 7 cic. Vm. a. m. aa. Dio. xjlxvil si. ja tritid i?npe«ti. 

Aftc. Cie, PliU. L 8. Rail. L $L IS Cic. Vtjir. in 9$. of. 17 altcrasdocusms, ^« 

i Liv, xlkl, 11. xliU. Am. PJ&»c. S. Att. i. iu HI. Mux, 33. Brat. p. SO. 

xUf, ILL l<t. Fvst, ST. Sail. Cat. IB. |^ oro demmaiKi, Cic, 

S 1ML xlr. 8. S A«c. Clc. 13 Uv, iv. 6. V^it. iii^ 70. t. 71. 

4 uiVLcai^lMW. ne^o p. 14 Amc. Cic. Cam. Tic. 19 an p. t33. 

t iffp p. Oell. 10 Llv. xl. 1ft. xi. 35, mop. fil. 10 Di^i.lr. lU. Sml. Ang. 

T, Cw, Verr. 1*4. 11 Cic au. ii. fl. Pliil. 15 Sail. Hist, FTtgOi- ^- iul. -11. 

« CM. 4IU i. le. a. Dom, fO. jSull. Si, 97i. ed, Covtti. tl Cic. RiUL u- Ih 
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Lex ciNciA de danis et muneribus, hence called muneralis, by Cinciusi 
a tribune, A. U. 549, that no one should take money or a present for plead- 
ing a cause.^ 

Lex CLAUDIA de navibus, A. U. 535, that a senator should not have a 
vessel above a certain burden.^ A clause is supposed to have been added 
to this law prohibiting the qusestor's clerks from trading.^—i Another, by 
Claudius the consul, at the reiquest of the allies, A. U. 573, that the allies 
and those of the Latin name should leave Rome, and return to their own 
cities. According to this law the consul made an edict ; and a decree of 
the senate was added, that for the future no person should be manumitted, 
unless both master and slave swore that he was not manumitted for the sake 
of changing his city. For the allies used to give their children as slaves 

to any Roman citizen on condition of their being manumitted.^ Another, 

by the emperor Claudius, that usurers should not lend money to minors, 
to be paid after the death of their parents, supposed to be the same with 
what was called the senatus-consultum macedonianum, enforced by Ves- 
pasian.^ Another, by the consul Marcellus, A. U. 703, that no one should 

be allowed to stand candidate for an office while absent : thus taking from 
Caesar the privilege granted him by the Pompeian law ;® also, that the 
freedom of the city should be taken from the colony of Novumcomum, which 
Cesar had planted.'^ 

Leges CLO0LJE, by the tribune P. Clodius, A. U. 695. 1. That the 

com which had been distributed to the people for a semis and triens, or 
for ^ of an as, dextans, the jiiodius, or peck, should be given gratis.^ — — 
2. That the censors should not expel from the senate or inflict any mark 
of infamy, on any man who was not first openly accused and condemned 

by their joint sentence.® 3. That no one should take the auspices, or 

observe the heavens when the people were assembled on public business ; 

and, in short, that the iElian and Fusian laws should be abrogated. 

4. That the old companies or fraternities^^ of artificers in the city which 
the senate had abolished, should be restored, and new ones instituted.^^ 

These laws were intended to pave the way for the following : 5. That 

whoever had taken the life of a citizen uncondemned and without a trial, 
should be prohibited from fire and water : by which law Cicero, although 
not named, was plainly pointed at, and soon after, by means of a hired mob, 
his banishment was expressly decreed by a second law.i^ 

Cicero had engaged Ninius, a tribune, to oppose these laws, but was pre- 
vented from using his assistance, by the artful conduct of Clodius ; and 
Pompey, on whose protection he had reason to rely, betrayed him.^* Caesar, 
who was then without the walls with his army, ready to set out for his 
province of Gaul, ofifered to make him one of his lieutenants ; but this, by 
the advice of Pompey, he declined. Cr^ssus, although secretly inimical 
to Cicero, yet, at the persuasion of his son, who was a great admirer of 
Cicero's, did not openly oppose him. But ^Clodius declared that what he did 
was by the authority of the triumviri, and the interposition of the senate and 
equites, who, to the number of 20,000, changed their habit on Cicero's ac- 

1 Plant, apud Festum. 5 Tac. Ann. id. 19. Ulp. 8 Cic. Sext. 95. Asc. 42. 

Cic. Sen. 4. Or. ii. 7. Snet. 11. to this crime Cic. see p. 139. 13 Veil. ii. 45. Cic. Dom. 

Att. i. 90. Tac. Ami. zi. Horace alludes, Sat. i. 9 Cic. ib. Pis. 5. Dio. 18-^. post red. Sen.. 

•. Llv. zxziy. 4. 9. v. 14. xxxriii. 13. 9. 5. Ac. 

9 see p. 4. Cssari piivilegium 10 see p. 69. Cic. Yat. 6, 14 Dio. xxxriii. 13. 17. 

S Snet. Dom. 0. eripiens vel beneflcium 7. 9. Sext. 15. 96. Pro v. Plut. Cic. Att. x. 4. 

4 ut libertini dves es- popnli adimens. Cons. 19. Asc. Pis. 4. 

sent,LiT.xU.6,9. Cic. 7 Suet. Jul. 9a Cic. 11 collegia. 

Balb. 98. Fam. 2lU. 85. 19 Cic. Fto.4< Snot. M. 
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count, was rendered abortive by means of tbe consuls Piso, the father-in-law^ 
of C^sar, and GabiT»iii9, the creature of Poinpey.^ Cicero, therefore , after 
several mean compliances^ putting on the habit of a criminal, and eren 
throwing himself at the fest of Pompey^ was at last obliged to leave the city, 
about the end of March, A . U . 695. He was prohibited from coming Ts^ithin 
468 miles of Rotne, under pain of death to himself, and to any person who en- 
tertain edhim/-^ Htij there fore^retired toThessalonicain Macedonia. His 
houses at Rome and in ihe country were burnt, and bis furniture plundered. 
Cicero did not support his exile with fortitude ; but showed marks of dejection, 
an d uttered expression s of gri e f un wo rtby of his form ei c haracte r.^ He was 
restored with great honour, through tbe influence of Pompey,by a very una^ 
nimous decree of the senate, and by a law passed at the Cotnitra Cen- 
luriata, 4th August the next year.* Had Cicero acted with as much dignity 
and independence, after he reached the summit of his ambition, as he did 
with industry and integrity in aspiring to it, he needed not to have owed 

his safety to any one- 6. That the kingdom of Cyprus should be taken 

from Ptolemy, and reduced into the form of a province ; the reason of 
which law was to punish that king for having refused Clodius money to 
pay his ransom, when taken by tbe pirates, and to remove e Cato out of the 
way. by appointing him to execute this order of the people, that the might 
not thwart the unjust proceedings of the tribune, nor the views of the trium- 
viri, by whom Clodius was supported.^ 7, To reward tl|^ consuls Piso 

and Gabinius, who had favoured Clodius in his measures, the province of 
Macedonia and Greece was, by the people, given to tbe former, and Syria 

to ihe I alter 8. Another law was made by Clodius to give relief to 

the private members of corporate towns,"^ against the public injuries of their 
communities.**— 9. Another to deprive the priest of Cybelej at Pessinua 
in Phrygia of his office.^ 

Lex CCELIA tabellaria perduellionis, by Ccelius a tribune.^" 

Leges cornbljjE, enacted by L. Cornelius Sylla, the dictatori A, U, 672. 

^1. De pToscripfiom et proicripiis^ against his enemies, and in favour 

of his friends, Sylla flrst introduced the method of proscription. Upon 
his return into the city, after having conquered the party of Mar i us, he 
wrote down the names of those whom he doomed to die, and ordered them 
to be fixed up on tables in the public places of the city, with the promise of 
a certain reward^ * for tbe hea<3 of each person so proscribed. New lists^^ 
were repeatedly exposed as new victims occurred to his memory, or were 
suggested to him. The first list contained the names of forty senators and 
1600 equites. Incredible numbers were massacred, not only at Rome, 
but through all Italy.^^ Whoever harboured or assisted a proscribed per- 
son was put lo death. The goods of the proscribed were confiscated^ and 
their children declared incapable of honours.^* The lands and fortunes of 
the slain were divided among the friends of Sylla, who were allowed to 
enjoy preferments before the legal time. — — De municipiis, that the free 
towns which bad sided with Marius, should be deprived of their lands, 
and the right of citizens ; the last of which Cicero says could not be dooe.^* 



1 DiOr ixxvilL IS. Cic. 
q. fr, ii. e. Sen. Jl— 
13. 15— IB. post red. 

1 Dio. uxviii 14. IT. 

Cic, AtU lii. 4. r, 4. 
3 Clc. Plane, 41. Rel 

Sen, 7. 14. Dom. 34. 

Att. Hi. 7-11. 13. IS. 



IS. & c. Dio. xjjcviii. 18, 

4 Cic. Alt. IV, ] . post red. 
Quir T. Sen. 1]. Mil. 30. 
Fis, Djo. xjcxix. 8. 

5 Cic. Dom. a 46. Veil, 
ii 45. Sext. IS. m, Dio, 

fl Clc. jb. 10. 34, Pis. 16. 
T munlciiuQdnim. 



8 Cicr. Itofli. 30. 

9 Cic. Sex 36, de resp. 
Haj-usp. 13. 

10 see p. M. 

11 duo tel^nta, twtj ta- 
lents, 

13 taibiil»proicjflptionis. 
J 3. App. BeU. Civ. 40Ct. 
Dio* Frag. 1«7. 



14 Cic. Verr. i. 47. Roi. 
Am, 4S, 44. Hull. ill. 9. 
Pis, a. Vel. Pat, iL W. 

15 Sail. C&tSJ.CicAe. 
ii. 1. 

15 quia jure RotmiBii 
civiUs ne'mtnl inrito 
ajdimi potflitl^ Dom. 30. 

Que. ». 
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Sylla being created dictator with extraordinary powers by L. Valerius 
Flaccus, the interrex, in an assembly of the people by centuries,^ and hav- 
ing there got ratified whatever he had done or should do, by a special law,^ 
next proceeded to regulate the state, and for that purpose made many 
good laws. 

2. Concerning the republic, the magistrates, the provinces, the power 
of the tribunes.^ That the judices should be chosen only from among 
the senators ; that the priests should be elected by their respective 
colleges.^ 

3. Concerning various crimes : ^de majestate,* de repetundis,® de 
siCARiis et veneficis, those who killed a person with weapons or poison ; 
also, who took away the life of another by false accusation, &;c.— One ac- 
cused by this law, was asked whether he chose sentence to be passed on 
him by voice or by ballot V de incendiariis, who fired houses ; de par- 
RiciDis, who killed a parent or relation ; de falso, against those who 
forged testaments or any other deed, who debased or counterfeited the 
public coin.^ Hence this law is called by Ciqero, cornelia testambnta- 

RIA, NUMMARIA.^ 

The punishment annexed to these laws was generally aqum et ignis in- 
terdiction banishment. 

Sylla also made a sumptuary law, limiting the expense of entertain- 
ments.i® 

There were other leges cornelia, proposed by Cornelius the tribune, 
A. U. 686, that the praetors in judging should not vary from their edicts." 
That the senate should not decree about absolving any one from the obli- 
gation of the laws without a quorum of at least two hundred.^^ 

Lex CURIA, by Curius Dentatus when tribune, A. U. 454, that the senate 
should authorize the Comitia for electing plebeian magistrates.^^ 

Leges cuRiATiE, made by the people assembled by curi(B.^^ 

Lex DEciA, A. U. 443, that duumviri navales should be created for equip- 
ping and refitting a fleet.^^ 

Lex DiDiA sumptuaria, A. U. 610, limiting the expense of entertainments, 
and the number of guests ; that the sumptuary laws should be extended to 
all the Italians ; and not only the master of the feast, but also the guests, 
should incur a penalty for their offence.^^ 

Lex DOMiTiA de sacerdotiisy the author Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, a tri- 
bune, A. U. 650, that priests (i. e. the pontifices, augures, and decemviri sa- 
cris faciendis,) should not be chosen by the colleges, as formerly, but by the 
people." The pontifex maximus and curio maximus were, in die first ages 
of the repubUc, always chosen by the people.^^ 

Lex DUiLiA, by Duilius a tribune, A. IJ. 304, that whoever left the people 
without tribunes, or created a magistrate from whom there was no appeal, 
should be scourged and beheaded.^^ 

Lex DUILIA M-fiNiA dc unciario /(znore, A. U. 396, fixing the interest of 
money at one per cent. Another, making it capital for one to call as- 
semblies of the people at a distance from the city.^^ 

1 App. Bell. Civ. i. 411. 6 concerning extortion, Verr. i. 43. IS Li v. ix. 30. 

9 sive Valeria, sive Cor^ Cic. Rab. 3. see p. 87. 10 Gell. ii. 94. Macrob. 16 Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. 

nelia, Cic. Rose. Am. 7 palam an clami Cic. Sat. ii. 13. 17 see p. 69. Suet. Ner. 

943. Cic. Rul. iii. 9. an. 90. 11 see p. 84, 89. 9. Cic. Rull. U. 7. 

3 see p. 74, 75. 06. 119. 8 qui in aoram vitU quid 19 Asc. Cic. Com. 18 Liv. zxv. 5. zxvii. & 

4 Asc. Cic. Div. Ver. 3. addiderint vel adulte- 13 Aur. Vict. 37. Cic. 19 Liv. iii. 55. 
3 Cic. Pis. 19. Clu. 35. linos nummos fecerint, Or. 14. 90 Liv. vii. 16. 

Fam. iu. 11. see p. 119. Ac. 14 see p. 9S. 
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Lev FABiA deplagio Yel plagiams^ agaonst kidnaf^nng or stealing away 
and xeizming freemen or skves.^ The pnniabment at first was a fine, but 
afterwards to be sent to the mines ; tod for buying or selling a freebom 
citizen, death. 

Literary thieves, or those who stole the works of others, were also 
called PLAoiARii.^ ^Another, limiting the number of sectatares that at- 
tended candidates, when canvassing for any office. It was proposed, but 
did not pass.^ 

The SECTATORES, who always attended candidates, were distinguished 
from the saltjtatores, who only waited on them at their houses in the 
morning, and then went away ; and from the deductores, who also went 
down with them to the forum and Campus Martins ; hence called by Mar- 
tial, ANTAMBULONES> 

Lex FALCiDiA testatnetUariaj A. U. 713, that the testator should leave at 
least the fourth part of his fortune to the person whom he named his heir.^ 

Lex FANNiA, A. U. 588f limiting the expenses of one day at festivals to 
100 asses, whence the law is called by Lucilius, centussis ; on ten other 
days every month, to thirty ; and on all other days, to ten asses: also, that 
no other fowl should be served up,^ except one hen, and that not fattened 
for the purpose.'' 

Lex FLAMiNiA, A. U. 521, about dividing among the soldiers the lands of 
Picenum, whence the Galli Senones had been expelled ; which afterwards 
gave occasion to various wars.^ 

Lex FLAviA agraria, the author L. Flavins a tribune, A. U. 695, for the 
distribution of lands among Pompey's soldiers ; which excited so great 
commotions, that the tribune, supported by Pompey, had the hardiness to 
commit the consul Metellus to prison for opposing it.^ 

Leges frumentarle, laws for the distribution of com among the people, 
first at a low price, and then gratis ; the chief of which were the Sempro- 
nian, Appuleian, Cassian, Clodian, and Octavian laws. 

Lex FUFiA, A. U. 692, that Clodius should be tried for violating the 
sacred rites of the Bona Dea, by the prsetor, with a select bench of 
judges ; and not before the people, according to the decree of the senate. 
Thus by bribery he procured his acquittal.^^ 

Lex FULviA, A. U. 628, about giving the freedom of the city to the Ita- 
lian allies ; but it did not pass.^^ 

Lex FURiA, by Camillus the dictator, A. U. 385, about the creation of 
the curule aediles.^^ 

Lex FURIA, vel Fusia (for both are the same name,)^^ de testamentis, that 
no one should leave by way of legacy more than 1000 asses, and that he 
who took more should pay fourfold.^* By the law of the Twelve Tables, 
one might leave what legacies he pleased. 

Lex FURIA ATiLiA, A. U. 617, about giving up. Mancinus to the Numan- 
tines, with whom he had made peace without the order of the people 
or senate." 

Lex FUSIA de comitiis, A. U. 691, by a prsetor, that in the Comitia Tri 

1 Cic. Rab. perd. 8. 6 ne quid vohicrium vel 8 Polyb. ii. SI. Cic. Sen. 12 Liv. vi. 43. 

Q|!iin. Fr. i. 2. volucre poneretur. 4. 13 Liv. iii. 4. Qninct. i. 

! ^^'^ ®"e*> * Dion. CM8.ixxvii.60. . 4. 13. 

* ^' Macrob. Cic. Att. i. 18, 19. u. 1. 14 Cic. Verr. i. 42. Balb. 

4 ii. 18. Cic. pet. coni. Sat. ii. 13. quod deinde 10 Cic. Att. i. IS, 14. 16. 8. Theo. Inst. ii. 22. 

see p. 60. caput translatum, per Dio. xxxvii. 46. 15 Cic. Off. iii. 80. 

o Paul. Leg. fhXc. Die. omnes leges ambula- 11 App. Bell. Civ. i. 871. 

xlviu. 88. vit, Plin. x. 60. s. 71. Val. Max. ix. 8. 
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buta, the different kinds of people in each tribe should vote separately, and 
thus the sentiments of every rank might be known. ^ 

Lex FUsiA vel Furia caninia, A. IT. 751, limiting the number of slaves 
to be manumitted, in proportion to the whole number which any one pos- 
sessed ; from two to ten the half, froni ten to thirty the third, from thirty 
to a hundred the fourth part ; but not above a hundred, whatever was 
the number.^ 

Leges OABINLE, by A. Gabinius, a tribune, A. U. 685, that Pompey 
should get the command of the war against the pirates, with extraordinary 
powers.^ That the senate should attend to the hearing of embassies the 
whole month of February.* That the people should give their votes by 
ballots, and not vtva voce as formerly, in creating magistrates*^ That the 
people oftthe provinces should not be allowed to borrow money at Rome 
from one person to pay Another.^ 

There is another Gabinian law, mentioned by Porcius Latro"^ in 
his declamation against Catiline, which made it capital to hold clan- 
destine assemblies in the city. But this author is thought to be sup- 
posititious.^ 

It is certain, however, that the Romans were always careful to prevent 
the meetings of any large bodies of men,^ which they thought might be 
converted to the purposes of sedition. On this account, Pliny i^orms 
Trajan, that according to his directions he had prohibited the assemblies 
of Christians.!® 

Lex 6£LLiA CORNELIA, A. U. 681, Confirming the right of citizens to 
those to whom Pompey, with the advice of his council,!^ had granted it. 

Lex OENUciA, A. U. 411, that both consuls might be chosen from the 
plebeians. That usury should be prohibited. That no one should 
enjoy the same oflice within ten years, nor be invested with two ofiices in 
one year.!^ 

Lex 6ENUCIA jEMilia, a. U. 390, about fixing a nail in the right side of 
the temple of Jupiter.^^ 

Lex olaucia, A. U. 653, granting the right of judging to the equites, de 
repetundisM 

Lex OLiciA, de inofficioso testamento.^^ 

Lex HiERONicA, vel frummtaria^^ containing the conditions on which 
the public lands of the Roman people in SicOy were possessed by the 
husbandmen. It had been prescribed by Hiero, tyrant of S)rracuse, to his 
tenants,!'' and was retained by the praetor Rupilius, with the advice of his 
council, among the laws which he gave to the Sicilians, when that country 
was reduced into the form of a province.!^ It resembled the regulations of 
the censors,!^ in their leases and bargains,^ and settled the manner of col- 
lecting and ascertaining the quantity of the tithes.^^ 

Lex HiRTLA, A. U. 704, that the adherents of Pompey^ should be ex- 
cluded from preferments. 

Lex HORATiA, about rewarding Caia Terratia, a vestal virgin, because 
she had given in a present to the Roman people the Campus Tiburtinus, 

1 Dio. rxxviii. 8. 6 yersniam facere, Cic. Cic. Balb. 8. 14. colerent. 

2 Vop. Tac. 11. Paul. Att. v. 31. vi. 3. 12 Liv. vu. 42. 18 Cic. Verr. iii. 8. 10. 
Sent. iv. 15. see p. 28. 7 c. 19. IS Liv. vii. 3.. 19 leges censoriaB. 

3 cmn inperio e ztraor^ 8 see Cort. SaU. 14 see lex Servilia, Cic. 20 in locationibus et 
dinario, Cic. Leg. Man. 9 heterie. Or. 68. pactionibus. 

17. Dio. xxivi. 7. 10 Plin. Bp. x. 43. 70. 94. 15 see p. 43. 21 Cic. Verr. v. 28. 

4 Cic. Quin. Fr. ii. 13. 97. 1« Cic. Verr. u. 13. 22 Pompeiani, Cic. Plul 
ft see p. 04. 11 de coanlii Mnleiitia, 17 lis qni agtos legii xiU. 10. 

20 
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or Martins. That she should be admitted to give eTideiice,^ be discliai^ged 
firom her priesthood,^ and might many if she chose.^ 

Lex HORTENsiA, that the nundituBy or market-days, which used to be held 
Mferim or holydays, should be fasti or com:t-days : that the comitry people 
who came to town for market might then get their lawsuits determined^ 

Lex HORTENsiA, de pleMscitis.^ 

Lex HOSTiLiA, defurtiSj about theft, is mentioned only by Justinian.^ 

Lex iciLiA, de tribunis, A. U. 261, that no one should contradict or inter- 
rupt a tribune' while speaking to the people.^ Another, A. U. 297, de 

AvefOino publicando, that the Aventine hill should be common for the people 
to build upon.* It was a condition in the creation of the decemyiri, that 
this law, and those relating to the tribunes,^^ should not be abrogated. 

Joed JULIA, de civitate sociis et Latinis danda; the author L. Julivs Cssar^ 
A. U. 663, that the freedom of the city should be^giyen to the Latins vbH 
all the Italian allies who chose to accept of it." 

Leges JULiiE, laws made by Julius Caesar and Augustus. 

I. By C. Julius Caesar, in his first consulship, A. U. 694, and afterwstdi^ 
when dictator : 

Lex JULIA AORARiA, for distributing the lands of Campania and Stella to 
20,000 poor citizens, who had each three children or more.^^ 

When Bibulus, Caesar's colleague in the consulate, gave his negative to 
this law, he was driven from the forum by force. And next day, having 
complained in the senate, but not being supported, he was so discouraged, 
that during his continuance in office for eight months, he shut himself up 
. at home, without doing any thing but interposing by his edicts,^^ by which 
means, while he wished to raise odium against his colleague, he increas- 
sed his power.^^ Metellus Celer, Cato, and his great admirer^^ M.Favo- 
nius, at first refused to swear to this law ; but, constrained by the severity 
of the punishment annexed to it, which Appian says was capital, they at 
last complied.^^ This custom of obliging all citizens, particularly senates, 
within a limited time, to signify their approbation of a law by swearing 
to support it, at first introduced in the time of Marius, was now observed 
with respect to every ordinance of the people, however violent and 
absurd." 

de puBLicANis tertia parte pecunia debtta relevandis, about remit- 
ting to the farmers-general a third part of what they had stipulated to 
pay.18 When Cato opposed this law with his usual firmness, Caesar or- 
dered him to be hurried away to prison : but fearing lest such violence 
should raise odium against him, he desired one of the tribunes to interpose 
and free him.^® 

Dio says that this happened when Cato opposed the former law in the 
senate.^® When many of the senators followed Cato, one of them, named 
M. Petreius, being reproved by Caesar for going away before the house 
was dismissed, replied, " I had rather be with Cato in prison, than here 
with Caesar."*! 

1 tettabilis esset. 10 leges sacratsB, Liv. nihil aliud qaam per Dio. xzxviii. 7. Cic. 

S exauguiari posset. iii. 9H. edicta obnuntiaret, Sext. 38. 

3 Gell. vi. 7. 11 qui ei lexi fundi fieri Suet. Jul. 90. Bio. 18 Suet. ib. Cic. Pine. 

4 lites eonnonerent, vellent, Cic. Balb. 8. zxxviii. 6. 14. Dio. ib. App. Bell. 



If acrob. Stt. 1. 10. Gell. iv. 4. see p. 33. 48. 14 VeU.ii.44. Cir. ii. see p. H). 

9 tee p. 14, 70, lt4. IS Cic. Plane. 5. Att. ii. 15 semulator. 10 Pint. Ces. 

0In8t.iT.10. 10. 18, 19. Veil. U. 44. 10 BeU. Civ. ii. 4t4. 90 xzzriii. 3. Siiet. Cm. 

7 interfW tritamo. Dio. xxxviii. i. 7. Dio. xxrviii. 7. Plut. SO. Gell. ir. 10. 

8 StonyvTii 17. 13 ut, quoad potestate Cato Bfinor. 91 p. 10. 

9 Id. X. 39. Liv. iit 31. abiret, domo abditas 17 see lefea Afpttliste. 
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— *— — For the ratification of all Pompey's acts in Asia. This law was 
chiefly opposed by Lucullus ; but Caesar so frightened him with threaten- 
ing to briiig him to an accomit for his conduct in Asia, that he promised 
^compliance on his knees.^ 

de PRoviNciis ORDiNANDis ; an improvement on the Comeliaa 

law about the provinces ; ordaining that those who had been praetors should 
not command a province above one year, and those who had been consuls, 
not above two years. Also ordaining that Achaia, Thessaly, Athens, and 
all Greece should be free and use their own laws.^ 

de sACERDOTiis, restoring the Domitian law, and permitting per- 

80US to be elected priests in their absence.^ 

jyoiciAjiiA, ordering the judiees to be chosen only from the se- 
nators and equites, and not ftom the tribuni mram^ 

de REPETUNDis, vcry severe^ against extortion. It is said to 

have contained above 100 heads.^ 

de LEOATioNiBus LiBERis, limiting their duration to five yeara.^ 

They were called liberm^^ because those who enjoyed them were at liberty 
to enter and leave Rome when they pleased. 

— de VI PUBLICA ET PRIVATA, BT DE MAJESTATE.® 

r— <fe PECUNiis MUTUis, about borrowed money. 

— ~— de MODO PEcimtfi possidend^, that no one should keep by him 
in specie above a certain sum.^^ 

About the population of Italy, that no Roman citizen should remain 

abroad above three years, unless in the army, or on public business ; that 
at least a third of &ose employed in pasturage should be fireebom citizens ; 
•also about increasing the punishment of crimes, dissolving all corporations 
or societies, except the ancient ones, granting the freedom of the city to 
physicians, and professors of the liberal arts, &c. 

de RssiDuis, about bringing those to account who retained any 

part of the public money in their hands. 

de LIBERIS PRoscRiPTORUM, that the children of those proscribed by 

Sylla should be admitted to enjoy preferments, which Cicero, when consul, 
had opposed.^3 

8UMPTUARLA.1* It allowcd 200 Hs. on the dies profesti ; 300 on the 

calends, nones, ides, and some other festivals ; 1000 at marriage-feasts,^^ 
and such extraordinary entertainments. GeUius ascribes this law tp 
Augustus, but it seems to have been enacted by both. By an edict of 
Augustus or Tiberius, the allowance for an entertainment was raised, in 
proportion to its solemnity, from 300 to 2000 hs.^^ 

— de veneficns, about poisoning.^'' 

2. The Leges julije made by Augustus were chiefly : 

Concerning marriage hence called by Horace lex marita.^^ 

' de adulteriis, iet de pudieitia, de amintu, against forestalling the 
market.2o 



1 Suet. ib. Jul. 4S. M. 18 d« maritandis ordiiii. 

a Cic. PhU. 1. 8. Pit. 16. 7 see p. 14. Cic. Att. zr. 19 Suet. 43. Maic. 1. 4. bus, Suet. Au^. 34. 

Dio. xliii. 35. 11. t. 3. Leg. JoL 19 Hor. car. sec. t. 08. 

3 Cic. Brut. 5. 8 quod, cum veUs, in- 13 Suet. Jul. 41. Cie. Lir. Epit. Si. StMt 89. 

4 Suet. Jul 41. Cic. troire, ezire Ucebat, ib. Pis. 3. 99 ne quis contnt aniio- 
Phil. i. 9. 9 Cic. PhU. i. 8, 9. 14 Suet. Jul. 49. Cic. nam fecerit, iO0l«Mt- 

5 acerriroa. 10 see p. 34. Dio. Hi. Att. xiii. 7. Fam. vil. temve wiertt, qM lav> 
Cic. Fam. Tiii. 7. Pis. 37. xliii. 51. Ces. BelL 90. iz. 15. nona carior fiat, UI». 

10. 31. 37. Sext. 04. CiT. iii. 1. 90. 43. 15 nuptiis et repotiis. PUn. Xp. vi. 31. SoeV 

Rab. PiaatiL 4. Vat. If. 11 sixty aestaitia. Die. 10 GeU. a. 94. nfo. Uv. 9 34. 

Att. T. 10. 10. Suet. zli. SB. Tae. Am. ^. 17 Suet. N«r. 33. 
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de TUTOR I BUS I that guardians shoiilcl be appointed for orplians in 

the provinces, as at Rome, by the A till an law J 

Lex JULIA THEiTRALis, that those equites who them i elves, their fa- 
thers, or grand father had the fortune of an eques, should sit in the four- 
teen row?t assigned by the Rose i an law to that order.^ 

There are several other laws called leges Julits, which occur only in the 
Corpus Juris. 

Julius C^sar proposed revising all the laws, and reducing them to a 
certain form. But this, with many other noble designs of that wonderful 
man, was prevented by his death. ^ 

Leiic JUNTA, by M- Junius Pennus, a tribune, A. U. 627, about expellmg 
foreigners from the city.* Against extortion, ordaioiog that, besides the 
litis iEstimatiot or paying an estimate of the dam age Sj the person convicted 
of this crime should suffer banishment*^ 

Another, by M> Junius Silanus the consul. A, 644, about di- 
minishing the number of campaigns which soldiers shoidd serve*^ 

Xea? JUNIA Lie INI A, or Junta tt Licinia^ A. U. 691, enforcing the Didian 
hi:w by severer penalties*'' 

Lew jUNiA NORBANA, A. U, 771, concerning the manumission of slaves.^ 

Lex LABiENA, A. U. 691, abrogating the law of Sylla, and restoring the 
Domitian law in the election of priests j which paved the way for Ceesar's 
being created pontifex maximus. By this law, two of the college named 
ihe candidates, and the people chose which of thera they pleased.^ 

Lets^ AMPLA LABiENA, by two tiibunes, A. U. 663, that at the Circensian 
games Pomney should wear a golden crown, and his triumphal robes ; 
and in the theatre^ the pr^^texta and a golden crown ; which mark of dis- 
tinction he used only once.^^ 

jLeae ljetoria, A» U. 292, that the plebeian magistrates should be cre- 
ated at the Comitia Tributa*^^— — Another^ A. U. 490, against the defraud- 
ing of minors. 1^ By this law the years of minority were limited to twenty- 
five, and no one below that age could make a legal bargain, whence it is 
called lew qtjin^a vicennaria.^^ 

Leges ijctNi^, by P. Licinius Varus, city praetor, A. U. 545, fixing the 
day for the ludi ApoUinares^ which before was uncertain. 

by C. Licinius Crassus, a tribune, A. U. 608, that the choice of 

priests should be transferred from their eoOege to the people ; but it did 
not pass*^^ 

This Licinius Craesus, according to Cicero, first introduced the custom 
of turning his face to the forum when he spoke to the people, and not to 
the senate, as formerly." But Plutarch says this was first done by Caius 
Gracchus. 1^ 

by C. Licinius Stolo, A. IF, 377, that no one should possess above 

500 acres of land, nor keep more than 100 head of great, or 500 head of 
small cattle. But Licinius himself was soon after punished for violating 
his own law.^^ 

by Crassiis the orator, similar to the jEbutian law*^^ 

1 Just, Inat. A:il. Tut. 7 Cic PhlL t. 3, SeiL IS conlni adalescenti- H priraum institoit in 

2 Suet. Aug. 40. PJin. M. Vat. 14. Att* ii, 9. ia.m circumicriptioneiEi^ forum venui agsre 
laaM. 2. a. 8. Tiv. ifl. Cjc, Off. iii. 15. cum populo, ihlO. 

3 fiuflt. hM. «. 8 see p. 38, M. ]3 stipuUri, Plaiil. End. Itt Flut, Grac, 

4 MQ p. 54. 9 Dio. xxxvii. ST. Cjc. v. 3. S5. 19 App.Bell. Civ. tttt- 
A P*taic. it i. Cic. BsJb. Phil ii. 21 14 Pluiit . Pseud, i . 3. C8. Ti.iif.Tij. Ifi. 

IL 10 Pat«rc. fi. 40, lA Liv. xxrii. 5S. 90 Cic, Dom. WD. 

4 AiE. Ck. C«ni 11 Lit. Ii M, 37 i€ C)c, Aiel 
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Lex LiciNiA, de sodalitiis et de ambitUj A. U. 698, against bribery, and 
assembling societies or companies for the purpose of canvassing for an 
office.^ In a trial for this crime, and for it only, the accuser was allowed 
to name^ the jurymen^ from the people in general* 

Lex LICINIA sumptuaria, by the consuls P. Lucinius Crassus the Rich, 
and Cn. Lentulus, A. U. 656, much the same with the Fannian law ; that 
on ordina^ days there should not be more served up at table than three 
pounds of fresh, and one pound of salt meat ;^ but as much of the fruits of 
the ground as every one pleased.^ 

Lex LICINIA CASSIA, A. U. 422, that the legionary tribunes should not be 
chosen that year by the people, but by the consuls and praetors.' 

Lex LICINIA sEXTiA, A. U. 377, about debt, that what had been paid for 
the interest^ should be deducted from the capital, and the remainder paid 
in three years by equal portions. That instead of duumviri for performing 
sacred rites, decemviri should be chosen ; part from the patricians, and 
part from the plebeians. That one of the consuls should be created from, 
among the plebeians.^ 

Lex LICINIA junia; or Junia et Licinid, by the two consuls, A. U. 691, 
enforcing the Lex Cacilia Didia ; whence both laws are often joined.^^ 

Lex LICINIA MUCiA, A. U. 658, that no one should pass for a citizen who 
was not so ; which was one principal cause of the Italic or Marsic wars.^^ 

Leges LiviM, proposed by M. Livius Drusus, a tribune, A. U. 662, about 
transplanting colonies to different places in Italy and Sicily, and granting 
com to poor citizens at a low price ; also that the-judices should be chosen 
indifferently from the senators and equites, and that the allied states of Italy 
should be admitted to the freedom of the city. 

Drusus was a man of great eloquence, and of the most upright intentions ; 
but endeavouring to reconcile those whose interests were diametrically op- 
posite, he was crushed in the attempt ; being murdered by an unknown as- 
sassin at his own house, upon his return from the forum, amidst a number 
of clients and friends. No inquiry was made about his death. The states 
of Italy considered this event as a signal of revolt and endeavoured to 
extort by force what they could not obtain voluntarily. Above 300,000 men 
fell in the contest in the space of two years. At last the Romans, although 
upon the whole they had the advantage, were obliged to grant the freedom 
of the city, first to their allies, and afterwards to all the states of Italy. 

This Drusus is also said to have got a law passed for mixing an eighth 
part of brass with silver. 

But the laws of Drusus,^* as Cicero says, were soon abohshed by a short 
decree of the senate. 

Drusus was grandfather to Livia, the wife of Augustus, and mother of 
Tiberius. 

Lex LUTATiA, de vi, by Q. Lutatius Catulus, A. U. 675, that a person 
might be tried for violence on any day, festivals not excepted, on which 
no trials used to be held.^^ 
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Lex MiENiA, by a tribune, A. U. 467, that the senate should ratify what- 
• ever the people enacted.^ 

Lex MAJESTATis, for punishing any crime against 4he people, and after- 
wards against the emperor, Cornelia, &c.^ 

Lex MAMiLiA, de limitihus yre\ de regundis finihus agrorum, for regulating 
the bounds of farms ; whence the author of it, C. Mamilius, a tribune, A. U. 
642, got the surname of lxhitanus. It ordained, that there should be as 
uncultivated space of five feet broad left between farms ; and if any dispute 
happened about this matter, that arbiters should be appointed by the pr2etar 

to determine it. The law of the Twelve Tables required three.^ ^An- 

other, by the same person, for punishing those who had received bribes from 
Jugurtha* 

Lex MANiLiA, for conferring on Pompey the command of the war against 
Mithridates, proposed by the tribune C. Manilius, A. U. 687, and support- 
ed by Cicero when praetor, and by Caesar, from different views ; but neither 

of them was actuated by laudable motives.^ Another, by the same, that 

freedmen might vote in all the tribes, whereas formerly they voted in some 
one of the four city tribes only. But this law did not pass.^ 

Leges MANiLiAN-E venalium vendendorum, not properiy laws, but regular 
dons to be observed in buying and selling, to prevent fraud, called by 
Varro, actiones.'' They were composed by the lawyer Manilius, who 
was consul, A. U. 603. 

The formalities of buying and selling were by the Romans used in their 
most solemn transactions ; as, in emancipation and adoption, marriage and 
testaments, in transferring property, &c. 

Lex MANLiA, by a tribune, A. U. 558, about creating the Triumviri 
Epulones.^ 

de vicEsiMA, by a consul, A. U. 396.® 

Xe/HARciA, by Marcius Censorinus, that no one should be made a censor 
a second time.^^ 

de Statiellatibus Ye\ StatielUsi that the senate upon .oath should 

appoint a person to inquire into, and redress the injuries of the StatielUy or 
*ates, a nation of Liguria.^^ 

Lex MARIA, by C. Marius, when tribune, A. U. 634, about making the 
entrances to the Ovilia^^ narrower. 

Lex MARIA FORciA, by two tribunes, A. U. 691, that those commanders 
should be punished, who, in order to obtain a triumph, wrote to the senate 
a false account of the number of the enemy slain in battle, or of the citizens 
that were missing ; and that when they returned to the city, they should 
swear before the city quaestors to the truth of the account which they 
had sent. ^3 

Lex MEMMiA vel REMMiA I by whom it was proposed, or in what year, 
is uncertain. It ordained, that an accussLtion should not be admitted against 
those who were absent on account of the public.^* And if any one was 
convicted of false accusation,^^ that he should be branded on the forehead 
with a letter,^^ probably with the letter k, as anciently the name of this crime 
was written kalumnia. 



1 Cic. Brut. 14. see p. xxxvi. 26. Liv. Vii. 16. see p. 14 Val. Max. iii. 7. 9. 

14. 6 see p. 69. Asc. Cic. 46. Suet. Jul. 23. 

S Cic. Pis. 21. Tac. An. Com. Mur. 23. 10 Flut. Cor. 15 calumniiB. 

iv. 94. 7 Cic. Or. i. 5. 58. Var. 11 Liv. xlii. 21. 16 Cic. Ros. Am. 19, 

3 Cic. Legs. i. 21. Rust. ii. 5. 11. 12 pontes, Cic. Legg.iii. 20. 

4 8aU. Jug. 40. 8 Liv. xzxiu. 4S. ac. 17. 

4 Cic. Legg. Man. Dio. Or. iU. 19. IS Val. Mu. ii. a 1. 
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Lex HENENiA, A. U. 302, that, in imposing fines, a sheep should be es- 
timated at ten asses, and an ox at one hundred.^ 

Leiit MENS I A, that a child should be held as a foreigner, if either of the 
paretits was sfo. But if both parents were Romans and married, children 
always obtained the rank of the father ,2 and if unmarried, of the mother. 

Lex METiLiA, by a tribune, A. U. 516, that Minucius, master of horse, 

should have equal command with Fabius the dictator/'' Another, as it 

is thought by a tribune, A. U. 535, giving directions to fullers of cloth; 

proposed to the people at the desire of the censors.* Another, by 

Metellus Nepos a praetor, A. U. 694, about freeing Rome and Italy from 
taxes,^ probably those paid for goods imported.^ 

Leges MiLiTAREs, regulations for the army. By one of these it was 
provided, that if a soldier was by chance enlisted into a legion, commanded 
by a tribune whom he could prove to be inimical to him, he might go from 
that legion to another."' 

Lex MiNuciA de trinmviris mensariis, by a tribune, A. U. 537, about ap- 
pointing bankers to receive the public money.^ 

Leges NUMiE, laws of king Numa, mentioned by different authors : — that 
the gods should be worshipped with com and a salted cake :^ that whoever 
knowingly killed a free man should be held as a parricide that no harlot 
should touch the altar of Juno ; and if she did, that she should sacrifice 
an ewe lamb to that goddess with dishevelled hair that whoever removed 
a landmark should be put to death that wine should not be poured on a 
funeral pile.^^ 

Lex OCT AViA frumentaria, by a tribune, A. U. 633, abrogating the Sem- 
pronian law, and ordaining, as it is thought, that corn should not be given 
at so low a price to the people. It is greatly commended by Cicero.^* 

Lex OGULNiA, by two tribunes, A. U. 453, that the number of the pontifices 
should be increased to eight, and of the augurs to nine ; and that four of the 
former, and five of the latter, should be chosen from among the plebeians.^* 

Lex oppiA, by a tribune, A. U. 540, that no woman should have in her 
dress above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a garment of different colours, 
nor ride in a carriage in the city or in any town, or within a mile of it', unless 
upon occasion of a public sacrifice.^^ 

Lex OPTIMA, a law was so called which conferred the most complete 
authority," as that was called optimum jus which bestowed complete 
property. 

Lex ORCHiA, by a tribune, A. U. 566, limiting the number of guests at an 
entertainment.^^ 

Lex OVINIA, that the censors should choose the most worthy of all ranks 
into the senate.^^ Those who had borne offices were commonly first chosen ; 
and that all these might be admitted, sometimes more than the limited 
number were elected.^^ 

Lex PAPiA, by a tribune, A. U. 688, that foreigners should be expelled 
&om Rome, and the allies of the Latin name forced to return to their cities.^^ 



1 Festns in Peculatus. zzzvii. 51. iv. 3. Ann. iii. 33. 

S patrem sequuntur li- 6 portorium, Cic. Att. 12 qui terminum exa- 17 Fest. in voce. 

beri, Liv. iv. 4. Ulp. ii. 16. rasset, et ipsum et 18 Fest.in Opsonitavere, 

8 liiy. xdi. 25, 36. 7 Cic. Flac. 38. boves sacros esse, Macrob. Sat. ii. 13. 

4 qaam C. Flaminins, 8 Liv. xxziii. 21. Fest. in Termino. 19 Fest. in Preteriti se- 

L. JBmilins censores fruge et salsa mola, 13 Plin. ziv. 13, &c. natores. 

dedere ad populum fe- Plin. xviii. 2. 14 Cic. Brat. 62. Off. ii. 20 Dio. xxxvii. 46. 

lendam, Plm. xxxv. 17. 10 Festus in Qusstores 21. ^ ^ «L^V^' 9*' ^- ^*"** 

g. ff7. panicidii. 15 Liv. x. 6. 9: 23. Arch. 5. Att. iv. 16, 

i TiXn, vectigalia, Dio. 11 W. in PeUices, GelL 16 Liv. xxxiv. l. Tac. Dio- «xva. «. 
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Lex PAPiA poppjEA, about the manner of choosing^ vestal virgins* Thm 
author of it, and the time when it passed, are uncertain. 

Lex PAPIA popPiEA de maritandis ordtm^, proposed by ^he consiillrPi^ 
pius and Poppsus at the desire of Augustus, A. U. 762, enforcing en- 
larging the Julian law.^ The end of it was to promote population, and repa^ 
the desolation occasioned by the civil wars. It met >7ith great opposition 
from the nobility, and consisted of several distinct particulars.^ It propos- 
ed certain rewards to marriage, and penalties against celibacy, which Jiad 
always been much discouraged in the Roman state, and yet greatly pre- 
vailed, for reasons enumerated.* Whoever in the city had three childrwi, 
in the other parts of Italy four, and in the province's five, was entitled to 
certain privileges and hnmunities. Hence the famous jus trium i«ibero- 
RUM, so often mentioned by Pliny, Martial, &;c., which used to be granted 
also to those who had no children, first by the senate, and aflerwardi by 
the emperor, not only to men, but likewise to women.^ The privileges 
of having three children were, an exemption from the trouble of guaidilLn- 
ship, a priority in bearing offices,^ and a treble proportion of com. Those 
who lived in celibacy could not succeed to an inheritance, except of their 
nearest relations, unless they married within 100 days after the death of 
the testator ; nor receive an entire legacy."' And what they were thus 
deprived of in certain cases fell as an escheat^ to the exchequer® or 
prince's private purse. 

Lex FAFiRiA, by a tribune, A. U. 563, diminishing the weight of the as 
one half.io 

by a praetor, A. U. 421, granting the freedom of the city, without 

the right of voting, to the people of Acerra.^^ 

by a tribune, the year uncertain, that no edifice, land, or altar, 

should be consecrated without the order of the people. 

A. U. 325, about estimating fines,^^ probably the same with Ux 

MENENIA. 

That no one should molest another without cause.^^ 

by a tribune, A. U. 621, that tablets should be used in passing 

laws.^* 

by a tribune, A. U. 623, that the people might re-elect the same 

person tribune as often as they chose ; but it was rejected.^^ 

Instead of Papirius, they anciently wrote Papisius. So Yalesius for 
Valerius, Auselius for Aurelius, &c. Ap. Claudius is said to have invent- 
ed the letter r, probably from his first using it in these words.^^ 

Lex PEDiA, by Pedius the consul, A. U. 71 0, decreeing banishment against 
the murderers of Caesar.^"' 

Lex PEDuciEA, by a tribune, A. U. 640, against incest.^^ 

Lex persolonia, or Pisulania, that if a quadruped did any hurt, the owner 
should either repair the damage, or give up the' beast. 

Lex p-etelia. de ambitu, by a tribune, A. U. 397, that candidates should 
not go round to fairs and other public meetings, for the sake of canvass- 
ing.2o 



1 capiendi, Cell. i. 12. 
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■ ■ de tiEXiSy by the consuls, A. U. 429, that no one should be kept in 
fe^n Dr in bqflttds, but for a crime that deserved it, and that only till he 
ilM^d the punishment due by law : that creditors should have a right to 
atlfteli the goods, and not the persons of their debtors.^ 

-« PECULATU, by a tribune, A. U. 566, that inquiry should be made 

about the money taken or exacted from king Antiochus and his subjects, 
and how much of it had not been brought into the pJublic treasury 

Lex PETREiA, by a tribune, A. U. 668, that mutinous soldiers should be 
decimated, i. e. that ^very tenth man should be selected by lot for punish- 
ment.^ 

Lex ;PETR0NiA, by a consul, A. U. 813, prohibiting masters from compel- 
ling theif slaves to fight with wild beasts> 

Lex piNARiA ANNALis, by a tribune, A. U. 622. What it was is uncertain.* 

J^ex p^AUTiA vel PLOTiA, by a tribune, A. U. 664, that the judices should 
be chosen both from the senators and equites ; and some also from the 
plebeians. By this law each tribe chose annually fifteen^ to be judices for 
that year, in all 525. Some read quinos ereabant : thus making them the 
same with the centumviri.'^ 

PLOTIA de t?i, against violence.® 

Lex POMPEIA ie vi, by Pompey, when sole consul, A. U. 701, that an 
inquiry should be made about the murder of Clodius on the Appian way, 
the burning the senate-house, and the attack made on. the house of M. Le- 
pidus the interrex.® 

de AMBiTU, against bribery and corruption in elections, with the in- 
fliction of new and severer punishments.^^ 

By these laws the method of trial was altered, and the length of them 
limited : three days were allowed for the examination of witnesses, and 
the fourth for the sentence ; on which the accuser was to have two hours 
only to enforce the charge ; the criminal three for his defence. This re- 
gulation was considered as a restraint on eloquence. 

Lex romPEiAjudiciaria,hyihe same person ; retaining the Aurelianlaw, 
but ordaining, that the judices should be chosen from among those of the 
highest fortune ^2 in the difierent orders. 

de coMiTiis, that no one should be allowed to stand candidate for 

an office in his absence. In this law Julius Caesar was expressly ex- 
cepted.i* 

de repetundis,^^ de parricidis,^^ 

The regulations which Pompey prescribed to the Bithynians were also 
• called lex pompeia.^' 

Lex POMPEIA de civitate, by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the consul, A. U. 665, 
granting the freedom of the city to the Italians and the Galli Cispadani.^® 

Lex POPiLiA, about choosing the vestal virgins.^^ 

Lex poRciA, by P. Porcius Lsca, a tribune, A. U. 454, that no one should 
bind, scourge^ or kill a Roman citizen.^^ 

Lex PUBLiciA, vel Publicia de lusu, against playing for money at any 
game but what required strength, as shooting, running, leaping, &c.^^ 

1 Liv. viii. 28. viii. 8. . For in a judge both his 16 1. i. Dig. 

9 Liv. xxxviii. 54. 9 Cic. Mil. Asc. rank and fortune are to 17 Plin. Ep. x. 83. 113. 

3 App. BeU.Civ. u. p.457. 10 Dio. xxxiz. 37. zl. 53. be regarded, Cic. Phil. 1 1 5. 

4 Mod. Leg. Com. sic. 11 ibid. Dialog. Orat. 80. i. 20. 18 Flin. iii. 20. 

5 Cic. Or. B. 05. 12 ex amplissimocensu. 14 Suet. JuL 28. Dla xl. 19 Cell. i. 12. 
«<ininoe denes soifira- 13 Cic. Rs. 39. Phil. i. 8. 66. App. BeU. Civ.ii. 20 Liv. x. 9. Cic. Rab. 

gio ereabant. Aac. Cic. quum in ysx- p. 442. Cic. Att. viii. 3. perd. 3, 4. Verr. v. 63. 

7 Aac. Cic. Com. dica et fortunaaiiectaii ml. ii. 10. Sail. Cat 51. 

8 Cic. IIU. 18. Fun. debn^ vt diptftM^ 15 AH>.6«l.av.ii.4il. SI L S. D. 40 aleat. 
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Lex rupu, by a tribtme, that the senate should not be held on Comitial 
days ; and that in the month of February, their first attention should be 
paid to the hearing of embassies^^ 

Lex QtriNCTiA, A* 745, about the punishment of those who hurt or 
spoiled the aquaeducls or pubhc reservoirs of water. ^ 

Lex REGIA, conferring supreme power on Augustus** 

Lex REMMlA,^ 

Leges REOr^i laws made by the kingSj which are said to have been 
collected by Papirius, or, as it was anciently written, Papisius, soon 
after the expulsion of Tarquin,^ whence they were called jus civile 
PAPiRiANUM ; and some of them, no doubt, were copied into the Twelve 
Tables. 

Lesc R HOB I A, containing the regulation a of the Rhodians concerning na- 
val affairs, which Cicero and Strabo greatly commend,'^ supposed to have 
been adopted by the Romans. But this is certain only with respect to one 
clause J de jactUj about throwing goods overboard in a storm* 

Leges de repetunoih ; Acilia, Calpumia, Caecilia^ Cornelia^ Julia, Jn- 
nia^ Pompeia, Servilia. 

Leo! RosciA theatraiist determining the fortune of the equites, and ap- 
pointing them certain seats in the theatre,^ By this law a certain place in 
the theatre was assigned to spendthrifts.^ The passing of this law occa- 
sioned great tumults, which were allayed by the eloquence of Cicero the 
consul.^" 

Le3c RUPiLiA, or more properly decretnm^ containing the regulations pre- 
scribed to the Sicilians by the pr^tor Rupilius, with the advice of ten am- 
bassadors, according to the decree of the senate. 

Leges SACRAT.E : various laws were called by that name, chiefly those 
concerning the tribunes, made on the Mens Sacer, because the person who 
violated them was consecrated to some godJ^ There was also a lex sa- 
CRATA MiLiTARis, that thc name of no soldier should be erased from the 
muster-roll without his own consent. So among the ^Equi and Volsci, the 
Tuscan Si the Ligures, and particularly the Samnites, among whom those 
were called sacrati miUteSj who were enlisted by a certain oath, and with 
particular soiemnitiesJ^"* 

Lex SATURA was a law consisting of several distinct particulars of a dif- 
ferent nature, which ought to have been enacted separately J* 

Lesi scATiNiA, vel Scantinia, de nefanda venerea by a tribune, the year 
uncertain, against illicit amours. The punishment at first was a heavy 
fine,^^ but it was afterwards made capital. 

Lex scRiBONiAj by a tribune, A. U. 601, about restoring the Lnsitani 
to freedom.^^ Another, servitutum usucapionihuSj by a consul under 
Augustus, A. U. 719, that the right of servitudes should not be acquired 
by prescription, which seems to have been the case in the time of Ci- 
cero.^'' 
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Leges SEMPRONiiE, laws proposed by the Gracchi.^ 

1. Tib. oracchi aoraria, by Tib. Gracchus, U. 620, that no one 
should possess more than 500 acres of land ; and that three commission- 
ers should be appointed to divide among the poorer people what any one 
had above that extent.^ 

— de civiTATE IT Alls DANDA, that the freedom of the state should 
be given to all the Italians.^ 

de HiBREDiTATE ATjALi, that the money which Attains had left 

to the Roman people, should be divided among those citizens who got 
lands, to purchase the instruments of husbandry. These laws excited 
great commotions, and brought destruction on the author of them. Of 
course they were not put in execution.* 

2. C. GRACCHI FRUMENTARiA, A. U. 628, that com should be given to 
the poor people at a triens and a semiSi or at of an as, a modius or peck ; 
and that money should be advanced from the public treasury to purchase 
cpm for that purpose. The granaries in which this com was kept were 
called HORREA sempronia.^ 

Note. A triens and semis are put for a dextans^ because the Romans 
had not a coin of the Value of a dextans. 

de frovinciis, that the provinces should be appointed for the con- 
suls every year before their election.® 

de CAPiTE civiuM, that sentence should not be passed on the life 

of a Roman citizen without the order of the people.^ 

de MAGisTRATiBus, that whoever was deprived of his office by the 

people, should ever after be incapable of enjoying any other.^ 

jUDiciARiA, that the judices should be chosen from among the 

equites, and not from the senators as formerly.^ 

Against corruption in the judices.^® Sylla afterwards included 

this in his law defalso. 

de CENTURiis EvocANDis, that it should be determined by lot in 

what order the centuries should vote.^^ 

de MiLiTiBUs, that clothes should be afforded to soldiers by the 

public, and that no deduction should be made on that account from their 
pay ; also, that no one should be forced to enlist below the age of seven- 
teen.12 

de viis MUNiENDis, about paving and measuring the public roads, 

making bridges, placing milestones, and, at smaller distances, stones to 
help travellers to mount their horses, for it appears the ancient Romans did 
not use stirrups ; and there were wooden horses placed in the Campus 
Martius, where the youth might be trained to mount and dismount readily. 
Thus Virgil, corpora saltu suhjiciunt in equos,^^ 

Gains Gracchus first introduced the custom of walking or moving about 
while haranguing the people, and of exposing the right arm bare, which 
the ancient Romans, as the Greeks, used to keep within their robe.^* 

Lex^ SEMPRONU de /(Bnore, by a tribune, long before the tigie of the 
Gracchi, A. U. 560, that the interest of money should be regulated by 
the same laws among the allies and Latins, as among Roman citizens. 

1 Cic. Phil. i. 7. QiwBst. iii. 20. Brut. 9 App. BeU. Civ. 1. SCS. 19 Plut. Grace- 

S Uy. Epit. 58. Plat. 08. Oft ii. 91. Liv. Ep. Dio. zxxvi. 88. Cic. 18 with a bound they 

Grace, p. 837. App. 58. 50. Verr. i. 18. vault on their steedt, 

BeU. Civ. i. 855. 6 Cic. Prov. Co. 9. Balb. 10 neqnls judido cir- Mn. xii. 988. Veg. i. 18. 

8 Paterc. li. 2, 3. 97. Dom. 9. Fam. i. 7. cumveniretor, Cic. 14 veste continere, 

4 Liv. Epit. 58. Plut. 7 Cic Rab. 4. Verr. v. Clu. 55. Quin. xi. 8. 188. Dio. 

Grace. 68. Cat. iv. 5. 11 Sail. Cm. Rep. Ord. Fragm. zzxiv. 90. 

ft Cic. Sezt. 44. Tosc. 8 Pint. Craoc. Me p. 68. 
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The cause of this law was, to check the fraud of usurers, who lent their mo- 
ney in the name of the allies,^ at higher interest than was allowed at Rome. 

Lex SERVILIA AGRARiA, by P. SeiviUus Rullus, a tribune, A. U. 690, that 
ten commissioners should be created w^th absolute power for five years, 
over all the revenues of the republic ; to buy and sell what lands they 
thought fit, at what price and from whom they chose ; to distribute them 
at pleasure to the citizens ; to settle new colonies wherever they judged 
proper, and particularly in Campania, &c. But this law was prevented 
from being passed by the eloquence of Cicero the consul.^ 

de CI VITA te', by C. Servilius Glaucia, a praetor, A. U. 653, that if 

any of the Latin allies accused a Roman senator, and got him condemned, 
he should obtain the same place among the citizens which the criminal 
hadheld.3 

de REPETUNDis, by the same person, ordaining severer penalties 

than formerly against extortion, and that the defendant should have a se- 
cond hearing* 

SERVILIA juDiciARiA, by Q. ScrviUus Coepio, A. U. 647, that the 

right of judging, which had been exercised by the equites alone for seven- 
teen years, according to the Sempronian law, should be shared between 
the senators and equites.^ 

Lex siciNiA, by a tribune, A. U. 662, that no one should contradict or 
interrupt a tribune while speaking to the people.® 

Lex siLiA, by a tribune, about weights and measures.'' 

Lex silvaNi et carbonis, by two tribunes, A. U. 664, that whoever was 
admitted as a citizen by any of the confederate states, if he had a house 
in Italy when the law was passed, and gave in his name to the preetor,^ 
within sixty days, he should enjoy all the rights of a Roman citizen.^ 

Lex suLPiciA SEMPRONIA, by the consuls, A. U. 449, that no one should 
dedicate a temple or altar without the order of the senate, or a majority of 
the tribunes.^o 

Lex SULPICIA, by a consul, A. U. 553, ordering war to be proclaimed on 
Philip king of Macedon.^^ 

Leges SULPICIA de (Bre alieno, by the tribune, Serv. Sulpicius, A. U. 665, 
that no senator should contract debt above 2000 denarii : that the exiles 
who had not been allowed a trial should be recalled : that the Italian allies, 
who had obtained the rights of citizens, and had been formed into eight 
new tribes, should be distributed through the thirty-five old tribes : also, 
that the manumitted slaves,^^ ^i^q used formerly to vote only in the four 
city tribes^ might vote in all the tribes : that the command of the war 
against Mithridates should be taken from Sylla, and given to Marius.^^ 

But these laws were soon abrogated by Sylla, who, returning to Rome 
with his army from Campania, forced Marius and Sulpicius, with their 
adherents, to fly from the city. Sulpicius, being betrayed by a slave, was 
brought back and slain. Sylla rewarded the slave with his liberty, accord- 
ing to pr<^ise, but immediately after ordered him to be thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock for betraying his master.^* 

Leges suMPTUARiiE ; Orchia, Fannia, Didia, Licinia, Cornelia, Emilia, 
Antia, Julia. 

1 in socios aomina naretur, Cic. Verr. i. 7 Fest. in Publica Pon- 11 Liv. xxxi. 6. 

transcribebant, Liv. 9. Rab. Posth. 4. dera. 12 cives libertini. 

zxxy. 7. 5 Cic. Brut. 43, 44. 86. 8 apud protorem pro- 13 Plut. SyL Mftr. lAr. 

S Cic. RuU. Pis. 2. Or. ii. 55. Tac. Ann. fiteretur. Epit. 77. Asc. Cic. 

3 Cic. Balb. 24. zii. 60. 9 Cic. Arch. 4. Patezc. u. 18. 

4 ut reus comperendi- 6 Diony. vii. 17. 10 Liv. ix. 46. 14 ibid. 
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Leges TABELLARiiE, fouT in number.^ 

Lex TALARiA, against playing at dice at entertainments 

ica?TERENTiA et CASSi A frumentaria.^ 

Lex TERENTiLiA, by a tribune, A. U. 291, about limiting the powers of 
the consuls. It did not pass ; but after great contentions gave cause to 
the creation of the decemviri.* 

Leges TESTAMENTARiiE ; Comelia, Furia, Voconia. 

Lex THORiA de vectigalibus, by a tribune, A. U. 646, that no one should 
pay any rent to the people for the public lands in Italy which he pos- 
sessed.^ It also contained certain regulations about pasturage. But Ap- 
pian gives a different account of this law.^ 

Lex TiTiA de qu<Bstorihus^ by a tribune, as some think, A. U. 448, about 
doubling the number of quaestors, and that they should determine their pro- 
vinces by lot.*^ 

, de MUNERiBus, against receiving money or presents for pleading.^ 

AGRARiA : what it was, ii3 not known.® 

de Lusu, similar to the Publician law. 

de TUTORiBus, A. U. 722, the same with the Julian law ; and, as 

some think, one. and the same law.^® 

Lex TREBONiA, by a tribune, A. U. 698, assigning provinces to the con- 
suls for five years : Spain to Pompey ; Syria and the Parthian war to 
Crassus; and prolonging Caesar'^ command in Gaul , for an equal time. 
Cato, for opposing this law, was led to prison. According to Dio, he 
was only dragged from the assembly.^^ 

de TRiBUNis, A. U. 305.^2 

Lex TRiBUNiTiA, either a law proposed by a tribune, or the law restor- 
ing their power.^^ 

Lex TRiuMPHALis, that no one should triumph who had not killed 5000 
of the enemy in one battle.^* 

Lex TULLiA, de ambitu, by Cicero, when consul, A. U. 690, adding to 
the former punishments against bribery, banishment for ten years ; and, 
that no one should exhibit shows of gladiators for two years before he 
stood candidate for an office, unless that task was imposed on him by the 
testament of a friend. 

de LEGATioNE LIBERA, limiting the continuance of it to a year.^^ * 

Lex VALERIA de provocationeP 

de FORMiANis, A. U. 562, about giving the people of Formiae the 

right of voting.^® 

de SYLLA, by L. Valerius Flaccus, interrex, A. U. 671, creating 

Sylla dictator, and ratifying all his acts ; which Cicero calls the most un- 
just of all laws.^® 

de QUADRANTE, by L. Valerius Flaccus, consul, A. U. 667, that 

debtors should be discharged on paying one-fourth of their debts.^o 

Lex VALERIA HORATiA de tHhutis comitiis ; de tribunis, against hurting 
a tribune.21 

1 see p. 64. 6 BeU. Civ. i. p. 366. 11 xxxix. 33, 34. Liv. 16 Cic. Legg. iii. 8. 

2 ut ne legi fraudem fa- Cic. Or. ii. 70. Epit. 104. 17 see p. 77. 
ciam talarise, that I 7 Cic. Mur. 8. 12 Liv. iii. 64, 65. see p. 18 Liv. xxzviii. 36. 
may not break, ice. 8 Aus. Epig. 89. Tac. 92, 93. 19 Cic. Rull. 'iii. 2. S. 
Plaat. Mil. Glor. ii. 2. Ann. xi. 13. where 13 Cic. Act. prim. Venr. JLotc. 43. tegg. i. 16. 
9. some read, instead of 16. RuU. u. 8. Liv. SlO Paterc. ii. 28. p. 

8 see lex Cassia. Cinciam, Titiam. iii. 56. 84. 

4 Uv. iii. 9, 10, 6cc. Cic. Or. ii. 11. Legg. 14 Val. Max. U. 8. 81 Liv. iii. 55. see p. 

5 agnun publicum vec- ii. 6. 12. See App. B. 15 Dio. xxxvii. 80. Cic. 14. 



9 agnun publicum vec- u. 6. 12. See App. B. 15 Dio. xxxvii. 80. Cic. 
tijnUlevavit, Cic. Brut. 10 Justin. Inatlt. AtiL Vat. 15. Sezt. 04. Mur. 
86. Tot. 88. 84, Ac. 
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Lex VARIA, by a tribune, A. U. 662, that inquiry should be made about 
those by whose means or advice the Italian allies had taken up arms 
against the Roman people.^ 

Lex VATiNiA de provinciis.^ 

de altemis consiliis rejiciendis, that, in a trial for extortion, both the 

defendant and accuser might for once reject all the judices or jury; 
whereas formerly they could reject only a few, whose places the prfetor 
supplied by a new choice.^ 

de coLONis, that Caesar should plant a colony at Novocomum in 

Cisalpine Gaul.* 

Leges HE VI, Plotia, Lutatia, et Julia. 

Lex viARiA, de viis muniendis, by C Curio, a tribime, A. U. 703, 
somewhat similar to the Agrarian law of Rullus. By this law there seems 
to have been a tax imposed on carriages and horses.^ 

Lex VILLIA ANNALIS.^ 

Lex vocoNiA de HiEREDiTATiBtis muUerum^hj a tribune, A. U. 384, that no 
one should make a woman his heir,'' nor leave to any one, by way of le- 
gacy, more than to his heir or heirs.^ But this law is supposed to have 
referred chiefly to those who were rich,^ to prevent the extinction of opu- 
lent families. 

Various arts were used to elude this law. Sometimes one left his for- 
tune in trust to a friend, who should give it to a daughter or other female 
relation ; but his friend could not be forced to do so, unless he inclined. 
The law itself, however, like many others, on account of its severity, fell 
into disuse.^^ 

These are almost all the Roman laws mentioned in the classics. Au- 
gustus having become sole master of the empire, continued at first to enact 
laws in the ancient form, which were so many vestiges of expiring liber- 
ty,ii as Tacitus calls them : but he afterwards, by the advice of Maecenas, 
gradually introduced the custom of giving the force of laws to the decrees 
of the senate, and even to his own edicts.^^ His successors improved upon 
this example. The ancient manner of passing laws came to be entirely 
dropped. • The decrees of the senate, indeed, for form's sake, continued 
for a considerable time to be published ; but at last these also were laid 
aside, and every thing was done according to the will of the prince. 

The emperors ordained laws— 1. By their answers to the applications 
made to them at home, or from the provinces.^^ 

2. By their decrees in judgment or sentences in court,^* which were 

either interlocutory, i. e. such as related to any incidental point of law 
which might occur in the process ; or definitive, i. e. such as determined 
upon the merits of the cause itself, and the whole question. 

3. By their occasional ordinances,'^ and by their instructions'^ to 

their lieutenants and officers. 

These constitutions were either general, respecting the public at large ; 
or special, relating to one person only, and therefore properly called pri- 
viLEoiA, privileges ; but in a sense different from what it was used in under 
the republic.''' 

1 Cic. Brut. 56. 89. 6 see p. 74. 10 Cic. Fin. ii. 17. Gell. 14 per decreta. 

Tusc. QusBSt. ii. 24. 7 ne quis heredem vir- xx. i. ' 15 peredicta velconsti- 

Val. Max. v. 2. ginem neque mulierem 11 vestigia morientis li- tutiones. 

2 see p. 80. faceret, Cic. Ver. i. 42. bertatis. 16 per mandata. 

3 snbSortitione, Cic. 8 c.43. Sen. 5. Balb. 8. 12 Tac. Ann.i.2. iii. 28. 17 Plin. Ep. x. 56, 57. 
Vat. 11. 9 qui essent censi, i. e. Dio. lii. see p. 17. 

4 Suet. Jul. 28. pecuniosi vel classici, 13 per rescriptaadlibel- 
5 Cic. Fam. viii. 6. Att. those of the first class, los supplices, djpisto- 

vi.l. Asc. Cic. Gell. vii. 13. las, vel pr«ces. 
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The three great sources, therefore, of Roman jurisprudence were the 
laws,^ properly so called, the decrees of the senate ,2 and the edicts of 
the prince.3 To these may be added the edicts of the magistrates, chiefly 
the praetors, called jus honorarium,*- the opinions of learned lawyers,* 
and custom or loilg usage 

The titles and heads of laws, as the titles and beginnings of books,^ 
used to be written with vermilion :^ hence, rubrica is put for the civil 
law ; thus, rubrica vetavit, the laws have forbidden.^ 

The constitutions of the emperors were collected by different lawyers. 
The chief of these were Gregory and Hermogenes, who flourished under 
Constantine. Their collections were called codex gregorianus, and co- 
dex HERMOGENiANus. But thcsc books wcro composed only by private 
persons. The first collection made by public authority was that of the 
emperor Theodosius the younger, published A. C. 438, and called codex 
THEODosiANus. But it Only contained the imperial constitutions from Con- 
stantine to his own time, for little more than a hundred years. 

It was the emperor justinian that first reduced the Roman law into a 
certain order. For this purpose he employed the assistance of the most 
eminent lawyers in the empire, at the head of whom was tribonian. 

Justinian first published a collection of the imperial constitutions, A. C. 
529, called codex justinianus. 

Then he ordered a collection to be made of every thing that was useful 
in the writings of the lawyers before his time, which are said to have 
amounted to 2000 volumes. This work was executed by Tribonian, and 
sixteen associates, in three years, although they had been allowed ten years 
to finish it. It was published, A. C. 533, under the title of Digests or 
Pandects.^^ It is sometimes called, in the singular, the Digest or Pan- 
dect. 

The same year were published, the elements or first principles of the 
Roman law, composed by three men, Tribonian, Theophilus, and Doro- 
theus, and called the Institutes.^^ This book was published before the Pan- 
dects, although it was composed after them. 

As the first code did not appear sufficiently complete, and contained se- 
veral things inconsistent with the Pandects, Tribonian and other four men 
were employed to correct it. A new code, therefore, was published, xvi 
Kal. Dec. 534, called codex REPETiTiE pr^electionis, and the former 
code declared to be of no further authority. Thus in six years was com- 
pleted what is called corpus juris, the body of Roman law. 

But when new questions arose, not contained in any of the above-men- 
tioned books, new decisions became necessary to supply what was want- 
ing, or correct what was erroneous. These were afterwards published, 
under the title of Novels,^^ not only by Justinian, but also by some of the suc- 
ceeding emperors. So that the Corpus Juris Romani Civilis is made up of 
these books : the Institutes, Pandects, or Digests, Code, and Novels. 

The Institutes are divided into four books ; each book into several titles 



1 leges. 6 consuetude vel mos i. e. jus civile, trans- study the red-lettered 

) senatus consulta. majorum, Cell. xi. 18. tulerunt, Quin. zii. 8. titles (laws) of our 

3 constittttiones princi- 7 Ov. Trist. i. 7. Mart. 11.— some have gone forefathers. 

pales. ill. S. no farther than the re- 10 pandects vel diges- 

4 jus honorarium, see p. 8 rubrica vel minio. cords of some courts, ta. 

si 9 Pers. v. 90. alii se ad and the titles of some 11 instituta. 

5 auctoritas velrespon- album, i. e. jus prsto- law ch^iters, Pa(;sall. 13 novells, sc. constitU' 
sa prndftntnm vel luris rium, quia prstores —hence Juvenal, per- tiones. 
contultonun, Cic. ICur. edicta sua in albo pro- lege rubras majorum 

13. Cac. 94. ponebuit, ac mbricas, leges, Sat. xiv. 193,— 
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or chapters ; and each title into paragraphs of which the first is not 
numbered: thus, Inst. lib. i. tit. x. priucip. ; or, more shortly, I. 1. 10. pr. 
So, Inst. 1. i. tit. X. ^ 2. or, 1. 1. 10. 2. 

The Pandects are divided into fifty books ; each bopk into several titles ; 
each title into several laws, v^hich are distinguished by numbers ; and some- 
times one law into beginning (priuc. for principium) and paragraphs ; thus, 
D. 1. 1.5., t. e. Digest, first book, first title, fifth law. If the law is divid- 
ed into paragraphs, a fourth number must be added ; thus D. 48. 5. 13. pr., 
or, 48. 5. 15. 13. 3. Sometimes the first word of the law, not the number, 
is cited. The Pandects are often marked by a double /; thus, ff. 

The Code is cited in the same manner as the Pandects, by book, title, 
i^nd law : the Novels by their number, the chapters of that number, and the 
paragraphs, if any ; as Nov. 115, c. 3. 

The Justinian code of law was universally received through the Roman 
world. It flourished in the east until the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, A. D. 1453. In the west it was, in a great measure, suppressed 
by the irruption of the barbarous nations, till it was revived in Italy in the 
12th century by irnerius, who had studied at' Constantinople, and opened 
a school at Bologna, under the auspices of Frederick I., emperor of Ger- 
many. He was attended by an incredible number of students from all 
parts, who propagated the knowledge of the Roman civil law through most 
countries of Europe, where it still continues to be of great authority in 
courts of justice ; and seems to promise, at least in point of legislation, the 
fulfilment of the famous prediction of the ancient Romans concerning the 
eternity of their empire. 

JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

The judicial proceedings^ of the Romans were either private or public ; 
or, as we exprelss it, civil or criminal. 

I. JUDICIA PRIVATA, CIVIL TRIALS. 

JuDiciA privata, or civil trials, were concerning private causes or dif- 
ferences between private persons. In these at first the kings presided, 
then the consuls, the military tribunes and decemviri ; but, after the year 
389, the praetor vrbanus and peregrinus? 

The judicial power of the praetor urhanus and peregrinus was properly 
called juRisDicTio ;3 and of the praetors who presided at criminal trials, 

QTJiESTIO.* 

The praetor might be applied to^ on all court-days ;^ but on certain days 
he attended only to petitions or requests so the consuls ; and on others, 
to the examination of causes.^ 

On court-days, early in the morning, the praetor went to the forum ; and 
there, being seated on his tribunal, ordered an accensus to call out to the 
people around that it was the third hour, and that whoever had any cause^ 
might bring it before him. But this could only be done by a certain 
form. 

1 judicia.— omnia judi- 2 Cic. Or. i. 38. Top. 17. 4 Cic. Verr. i. 40,41. ciebat. 
cia aut distrahenda- Diony. x. I. Liv. ii. 37. 46, 47, &c. ii. 48. v. 14. 6 diebus fastis, 
rum controversiarum iii. 33. soe p. 83, 84. Mur. 20. Flac. 3. Tac. 7 postulationibus Ywa- 
aut poniendorummali- 3 aus posita erat in Agr. 6. bat. 
ficiorum causa reperta edicto et ex «dicto de- 9 adiri poterat, copiam 8 Plin. Ep. vii. 8S. 
sunt, Cic Csc. 2. cretis. vel potestatom soi fa- 9 qui lege ngen veUet. 
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I. VOCATIO IN JUS, OR SUMMONING TO COURT. 

If a person had a quarrel with any one, he first tried to make it np^ in 
private.^ If the matter could not be settled in this manner, the plain- 
tiff^ ordered his adversary to go with him before the praetor,* by sa3dng, 

IN JUS VOCO TE : IN JUS EAMUS I IN JUS VENI I SBQUERE AD TRIBUNAL I IN 

JUS AMBULA, or the like.^ If he refused, the prosecutor took some one 
present to witness, by saying, licet antestari ? May I take you to wit- 
ness ? If the person consented, he offered the tip of his ear,^ which the 
prosecutor touched.'' Then the plaintiff might drag the defendant^ to 
court by force,® in any way, even by the neck,io according to the law of 
the Twelve Tables ; si calvitur^^ pedemve struit,!^ manum endo ja- 
ciTO, injicito. But worthless persons, as thieves, robbers, &c., might be 
dragged before a judge without this formality.^^ 

By the law of the Twelve Tables none were excused from appearing in 
court ; not even the aged, the sickly, and infirm. If they could not walk, 
they were furnished with an open carriage.^* But afterwards this was al- 
tered, and various persons were exempted ; as magistrates, those absent 
on account of the state ; also matrons, boys and girls under age, &c.^^ 

It was likewise unlawful to force any person to court from his own house, 
because a man's house was esteemed his sanctuary.^^ But if any one 
lurked at home to elude a prosecution, i"'' he was summoned^® three times, 
with an interval of ten days between each summons, by the voice of a he- 
rald, or by letters, or by the edict of the praetor ; and if he still did not 
appear,^® the prosecutor was put in possession of his effects.^® 

If the person cited found security, he was let go : si ensiet (si autem 
sity sc. aliquts,) qui in jus vocatum vindicit, (vindicaverit, shall be surety 
for his appearance,) mittito, let him go. 

If he made up the matter by the way (endo via), the process was drop- 
ped. Hence may be explained the words of our Saviour, Matt. v. 25. 
Luke xii. 58. 

II. POSTULATIO ACTIONIS, REQUESTING A WRIT, AND GIVING BAIL. 

If no private agreement could be made, both parties went before the 
praetor. Then the plaintiff proposed the action^^ which he intended to 
bring against the defendant,^^ and demanded a writ^^ from the praetor for 
that purpose. For there were certain forms, or set words,^^ necessary to 
be used in every cause.^^ At the same time the defendant requested that 
an advocate or lawyer might be given him, to assist him with his counsel. 

There were several actions competent for the same thing. The prose- 
cutor chose which he pleased, and the praetor usually granted it ;^ but he 
might also refuse it. • 

1 litem componere vel 43. il. 23. Hor. Sat. i. 9. Verr. ii. 15. 
dijudicaxe. 8 retuh. 76. 22 quanr in reura inten- 

2 intra parietes, Cic. 9 in jus rapere. 15 D. de in jus vocand. dere vellet, Plant. Per. 
Quinct. 5. 11. per dit* 10 obtorto coUo, cervice Ac. Liv. xlv. 37. Val. iv. 9. 

ceptatores domesticoa adstricta, Cic. A Plant. Max. ii. 1. 5. iii. 7. 9. 23 actionem postnlabat. 
vdl (x>era amicoram» Poen. iii. 5. 45. Juv. x. 16 tutissimumrefngium 24 fcmnulsB. 
Cec. 2. 88. et receptaculum. 25 verba concepta. 

3 actor vel petitor, Liv. 11 moratnr. 17 si fraudationis causa 26 formulse de omnibus 
iv. 9. 12 fu^t vel fogam ador- latitaret, Cic. Quin. 19. rebus constitutae, Cic. 

4 in jus vocabat. natjFest. 18 evocabatur. Rose. Com. 8. 

5 *rer. Phor. v. 7. 4S. 13 Plant. Pers. iv. 9. v. 19 se non sisteret. 27 actionem vel judi- 
88. 10. 20 in bona ejus mitteba- cium dabat vel redde- 

6 auriculam opponebat. 14 jumentam,i. e.nlaa- tur, ib. bat, Cic. CtBc. 3. Quin. 

7 Bor. Sat. i. 9. v. 76. strum vel yactaboltiin, 21 actionem edebat, vel 28. Veir. ii. 12. S7. Her. 
PUul;. Cor. V. S. see p. Cell. zz. 1. Cic. Legg. dicaai sciiMMt, Cic. ii. 13. 

22 
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The plaintiff, having obtained a writ from the praetor, offered it to the 
defendant, or dictated to him the words. This writ it was unlawful to 
change.^ 

The greatest caution was requisite in drawing tip the writ,^ for if there 
was a mistake in one word, the whole cause was lost.^ Hence scribere 
vel suBSCRiBERE DiCAM altcui vel impingere, to bring an action against one, 
or cum aliquo judicium subscribere, ei formulam intendere. But di- 
CAM vel dicas sortiri, i. e. judices dare sortitiofie, qui causam cognoscanU to 
appoint judices to judge of causes.^ 

A person skilled only in framing writs and the like, is called by Cicero, 
LEouLEius,^ and by Quinctilian, formularius. He attended on the ad- 
vocates, to suggest to them the laws and forms ; as those called pragma- 
Tici did among the Greeks,^ and as agents do among us. 

Then the plaintiff required that the defendant should give bail for hi» 
appearance in court*'^ on a certain day, which was usually the third day af- 
ter.^ And thus he was said vadari reum.^ This was also done in a set 
form prescribed by a lawyer, who was said vadimonium concipere.^® 

The defendant was said vades dare, vel vadimonium promittere. If 
he did not find bail, he was obliged to go to prison.^ ^ The praetor some- 
times put off the hearing of the cause to a more distant day.^^ Byt the par- 
ties^^ chiefly were said vadimonium differre cum aliquo^ to put off the 
day of the trial. Res esse in vadimonium capit, began to be litigated.'^ 

In the mean time the defendant sometimes made up^^ the matter pri- 
vately with the plaintiff, and the action was dropped.^ ^ In which case the 
plaintiff was said decidisse vel pactionem fecisse cum reo, judicio reum ab' 
solvisse vel liber asse, lite contestata vel judicio constitutor after the lawsuit 
was begun ; and the defendant, litem redemisse, after receiving security 
from the plaintifl'i*'^ that no further demands were to be made upon him.^* 
If a person was unable or unwilling to carry on a lawsuit, he was 
said NGN POSSE vel nolle prosequi, vel experiri, sc. yu^ vel^'tire, vel 
jure summo}^ 

When the day came, if either party when cited was not present, without 
a valid excuse,^^ he lost his cause. If the defendant was absent, he was 
said deserere vadimonium, and the praetor put the plaintiff in possession 
of his effects.2^ • 

If the defendant was present, he was said vadimonium sistere vel 
obire. When cited, he said, Ubi tu es, qui me vadatus es ? -Ubi tu 

ES, QUI me CITASTI ? EcCE me TIBI SISTO, tu contra ET it MIHI SISTE. 

The plaintiff answered, Adsum. Then the defendant said^ Quid ais ? The 
plaintiff said, Aio fundum, quem possides, meum esse; vel aio te mihi 
dare, facere, oportere, or the like.22 This was called intentio ac- 
TioNis, and varied according to the nature of the action. 

1 mutare formulam non Plin. £p. v. 1. Suet, bet potestatem, Fest. satis ab actore acce- 
licebat, Sen. Ep. 117. Vit.7. Cic. Quin. 6. pisset. 

2 inactione vel formula 5 praeco actionum, Jean- 10 Cic. Frat. ii. 15. 18 amplius a se nemi- 
concipienda. tor formularum, au- 11 Plaut.Per.ii.4.v. 18. nem petiturum, Cic, 

3 Cic. Inv. ii. 19. Her. ceps syliabarum, Cic. 12 vadiraoniadifferebat, Quin. 11, 12. 
i. 2. Quin. iii. 8. vii. 3. Or. i. 55. Liv. Ep. 86. Juv. iii. 19 ib. 7, &c. 

17. qui plus petebat, 6 Quin. xii. 3. 11. 213. 20 sine morbo vel causa 

quam debitum est, 7 vades, qui sponderent 13 litigatores. sontica. 

causam perdebat, Cic. eum adfuturum. 14 Cic. Att. ii. 7. Fam. 21 Hor. Sat. i. 9. v. 86. 

Q. Rose. 4. vel formu- 8 tertio die vel peren- il. 8. Quin. 14. 16. Cic. Quin. 6. 20. 

laexcidebat, i.e. causa die, Cic. Quin. 7. Mur. 15 rem componebat et 22 Plant. Cure. i. 8. 5. 

cadebat, Suet. Claud. 12. Gell. vii. 1. transigebat, compro- Cic. Mur. 12. 

14. 9 vades ideo dicti, quod, mised. 

4 Cic. Verr. ii. 15. 17. qui eos dederit, vaden- 16 Plin. Ep. v. I. 

Ter. Phor. ii. 3. 92. ai,idest,discedendiha- 17 cmnsioicavissetvel 
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UI. DIFFERENT KINDS OF ACTIONS. 
Actions were either real, personal, or mixed. 

1. A real action^ was for obtaining a thing to which one had a real right,^ 
but which was possessed by another.' 

2. A personal action* was against a person for doing or giving some- 
thing, which he was bound to do or give, by reason of a contract, or of 
some wrong done by him to the plaintiff. 

2. A mixed action was both for a thing, and for certain personal protes- 
tations. 

1. REAL ACTIONS. 

Actions for a thing, or real actions, were either civil, arising from some 
law,5 or PRiETORLA.N, depending on the edict of the praetor. 

AcTioNES PRiETORiiB, wcrc remedies granted by the praetor for rendering 
an equitable right effectual, for which there was no adequate remedy 
granted by the statute or common law. 

A civil action for a thing^ was called vindicatio ; and the person who 
raised it, vindex. But this action could not be brought, unless it was pre- 
viously ascertained who ought to be the possessor. If this was contested, 
it was called lis vindiclarum^ and the praetor determined the matter by an 
interdict."' 

If the question was about a slave, the person who claimed the possession 
of him, laying hands on the slave^ before the praetor, said, hunc hominem 

EX jure QUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, EJUSQUE VINDICIAS, i. 0. pOSSeSStOnem, 

MiHi dari postula.^ If the other was silent, or yielded his right,^^ the 
praetor adjudged the slave to the person who claimed him that is, he de- 
creed to him the possession, till it was determined who should be the propri- 
etor of the 8lave.^2 jf i\^q other person also claimed possession,^' t^gu 
the praetor pronounced an interdict,'* qui nec vi, nec clam, nec pre- 

CARIO POSSIDET, El VINDICIAS DABO. 

The laying on of hands^^ was the usual mode of claiming the property 
of any person, to which frequent allusion is made in the classics.^^ 

In disputes of this kind,^^ the presumption always was in favour of the 
possessor, according to the law of the Twelve Tables, si qui in jure ma- 
NUM coNSERUNT, 1. e. apud judicem disceptant, secundum eum qui possi- 

DET, VINDICIAS DATO.^^ 

But in an action concerning liberty, the praetor always decreed posses- 
sion infavour of freedom,'^ and Appius,the decemvir, by doing the contrary 
by decreeing that Virginia should be given up into the hands of M. Clau- 
dius, his client, who claimed her, and not to her father, who was present, 
brought destruction on himself and his colleagues.^^ 

Whoever claimed a slave to be free^^ was said eum liberali causa 



1 actio in rem. to which Plautus al- 16. xii. 158. Am. i. 4. 10 vindicias dedit se- 

S jus in re. ludes, Rud. iv. 3. 86. 40. ii. 5. 30. Fast. iv. cundum libertatem. 

3 per quam rem nos- 10 jure cedebat. 90. Virg. ^n. x. 419. 20 dei^emendo vindicias 
tvam, qtt» ab alio pes- 11 servum addicebat Cic. Rose. Com. 16. secundum senritutem, 
•idetur, petimus, Ulp. vindicanti. Plin. Ep. x. 19. in vera vel ab libertate in ser- 

4 actio in personam. 13 ad exitum judicii. bona non est manus in- vitutem contra leges 

5 Cic. C»c. 5 . Or. i. S. 13 si vindicias sibi con- jectio ; animo non po- vindicias dando. 

6 actio civilis vel legiti- servaripostularet. test injici manus, i. e. SI Ur. ill. 47. 56. 58. 
ma in rem. 14 interdicebat. ' vis fien, Sen. 83 vindex. qui in liberta- 

7 Cic. Verr. L 45. C»c. 15 manus injectio, Liv. 17 in litibus vindicia- tern vindicabat. 
8. 14. iii. 43. rum. 

8 manom ei injieieiido. 16 Ov. Ep. Heroid. Tiii. 18 Gell. xx. 10. 
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MANU AssERERE ;^ but if he claimed a free person to be a slave, he was said 
IN SERviTUTEM ASSERERE ; and hence was called assertor. Hence, Jubc 
(sc. pr<Bsentia gaudia) utraque manu, compleocuque assere toto ;^ assero, for 
affirmo, or assevero, is used only by later writers. 

The expression manum c^onserere, to fight hand to hand, is taken from 
war, of which the conflict between the two parties was a representation. 
Hence vindicia, i. e. injectio vel correptio manus in re pr<Bsenti, was called 
vis civilis et festucaria? The two parties are said to have crossed two 
rods* before the praetor, as if in fighting, and the vanquished party to have 
given up his rod to his antagonist. Whence some conjecture that the first 
Romans determined their disputes with the point of their swords. 

Others think that vindicia was a rod,^ which the two parties^ broke in 
their fray or mock fight before the praetor (as a straw'' used anciently to 
be broken in making stipulations),^ the consequence of which was, that 
one of the parties might say, that he had been ousted or deprived of pos- 
session,^ by the other, and therefore claim to be restored by a dccree^^ 
of the praetor. 

If the question was about a farm, a house, or the like, the praetor an- 
ciently went with the parties^^ to the place, and gave possessions^ to which 
of them he thought proper. But from the increase of business this soon 
became impracticable ; and then the parties called one another from court^^ 
to the spot,^* to a farm, for instance, and brought from thence a turf,^^ which 
was also called vindici-e, and contested about it as about the whole farm. 
It was delivered to the person to whom the praetor adjudged the possession.^^ 

But this custom also was dropped, and the lawyers devised a new form 
of process in suing for possession, which Cicero pleasantly ridicules." The 
plaintiffs^ tliug addressed the defendant -^^ fundus qui est in aoro, qui 

SABINUS VOCATUR, EUM EGO EX JURE QUIRITIUM MEDM ESSE AIO, INDE EGO 

TE EX JURE MANU coNSERTUM (to coutcud according to law) VOCO. If 
the defendant yielded, the praetor adjudged possession to the plaintifiT. If 
not, the defendant thus answered the plaintiff, unde tu me ex jure bianum 
CONSERTUM vocASTi, INDE iBi EGO TE REvoco. Then the praetor repeat- 
ed his set form,20 utrisque, superstitibus PRiESENTiBus, i. e. tesiihus 
pr<Bsentihus (before witnesses), istam viam dico, Inite viam. Immedi- 
ately they both set out, as if to go to the farm, to fetch a turf, ac- 
companied by a lawyer to direct them.^i Then the praetor said, reditb 
viam ; upon which they returned. If it appeared that one of the parties 
had been dispossessed by the other through force, the praetor thus de- 
creed, UNDE TU ILLUM DEJEqiSTI, CUM NEC VI, NEC CLAM, NEC PRECARIO 

possideret, eo ILLUM RESTiTUAs JUBEQ. If uot, he thus decreed, uti 

NUNC POSSIDETIS, &C. ITA POSSIDEATIS. ViM FIERI VETO. 

The possessor being thus ascertained, then the action about the right of 
property22 commenced. The person ousted or outed^^ flygt asked the de- 
fendant if he was the lawful possessor .2* Then he claimed his right, and 
in the meantime required that the possessor should give security not to 



1 to claim him by an ac- 5 virgula vel festuca. 14 in locum vel rem 23 possessioneezclusu 
tion of freedom. Ter. 6 litigantes vel discep- prssentem. vel dejectus, Cic. C»o. 
Adel. ii. 1. 30. Plant, tantes. 15 glebam. 10. 

PoBH. V. 2. Liv. 3. 44. 7 stipuia. 16 Fest. GelL xx. 10. 24 quando ego te in jme 

2 then seize it fa«t; em- 8 Isid. v. 24. 17 Mur. 12. conspicio, postolo an 
brace it ere it flies,— 9 possessione dejectui. 18 petitor. si es auctor? i. e, pot- 
Hay. Mart. L 16. 0^ 10 interdicto. 19 eum,imdepetebRtar. sessor, unde meum Jw 

SGell. 20. 10. 11 cumlitigantibus. 20 carmen compositum. repetere posshn, Clc. 

4 festucas inter se com- 12 vindicias dabat. 21 qui ire viam doceret. C«c. 19. Prob. NoL 

misisse. 13 ex jure. 28 dejurodominU. 25 satis dtret. 
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do any damage to the subject in question,^ by cutting down trees, or de- 
molishing buildings, &c., in which case the plaintiff was said per PRiEDES, 
V. -em, vel pro prade litis vindiciarum satis accipere.^ If the defendant 
did not give security, the possession was transferred to the plaintiff, pro- 
vided he gave security. 

A sum of money also used to be deposited by both parties, called sacra- 
MBNTUM, which fell to the gaining party after the cause was determined,^ 
or a stipulation was made about the payment of a certain sum, called spon- 
810. The plaintiff said, quando negas hunc fundum esse meum, Sacra- 
mento TE QUINQUAGENARIO PROVOCO. SPONDESNE QUINGENTOS, SC. TlttlW- 

mos vel <isses, si meus est ? i. e. si meum esse probavero. The defendant 
said, spoNDEO quingentos, si tuus sit. Then the defendant required a 
correspondent stipulation from the plaintiff,^ thus, et tu spondesne quin- 
gentos, SI tuus sit? i. e. si probavero tuum non esse. Then the plaintiff 
said, SPONDEO, si meus sit. Either party lost his cause if he refused to 
give this promise, or to deposit the money required. 

Festus says this money was called sacramentum, because it used to 
be expended on sacred rites ; but others, because it served as an oath,^ 
to convince the judges that the lawsuit was not undertaken without cause, 
and thus checked wanton litigation. Hence it was called pignus spon- 
siONis.6 And hence pignore contendere, et sacrqmei^to, is the same.'' 

Sacramentum is sometimes put for the suit or cause itself,^ sacramentum 
in libertatem, i. e. causa et vindicitB libertatis, the claim of liberty. So spon- 
8I0NEM FACER E, to raise a lawsuit; sponsione lacessere, certare, vincere, 
and also vincere sponsionem, or judicium, to prevail in the cause ; condem" 
nari sponsionis, to lose the cause ; sponsiones, i. e. caus<B, prohibiten judicari, 
causes not allowed to be tried.^ 

The plaintiff was said sacramento vel sponsione provocare, rogare, qua^ 
rere, et stipulari. The defendant, contendere ex provocatione vel sacramento, 
et restipulari.^^ 

The same form was used in claiming an inheritance,^^ in claiming servi- 
tudes, &c. But, in the last, the action might be expressed both affirmatively 
and negatively ; thus, aio, jus esse vel non esse. Hence it was called 
actio confessor lA et negatoria. 

2. PERSONAL ACTIONS. 

Personal actions, called also condictiones, were very numerous. 
They arose from some contract, or injury done ; and required that a person 
should do or give certain things, or suffer a certain punishment. 

Actions from contracts or obligations were about buying and selling 
aboutletting and hiring;^^ about a commission partnership adeposite 
a loan a pawn or pledge a wife's fortune a stipulation which 

1 se nihil deterias in 8 pro ipsapetitione, Cic. ductione : locabatur damns vestes, libros, 

possessione factonun. Csc.33. vel domus vel fundus, vasa, eauos, et similia, 

S Cic. Verr. i. 45. 9 Cic. Dom. 20. Mil. 27. vel opus faciendum, qus eadem redduntur ; 

8 Fest. Varr. L. L. iv. Or. i. 10. Quin.8.26,27. vel vectigal; aodium mutuo autem damns 

16. Verr. i. 53. iii. 57. A2. conductor inquilinus, ea, pro quibus alia red- 

4 restipulabatur. Cec. 8. 10. 31, 32. Off. fundi colonus, operis duntur ejusdem gene- 

5 quod instar sacra- iii. 19. Rose. Com. 4, 5. redemptor, vectigalis ris, ut nunmios, fru- 
manti vel jurisjurandi 10 Cic. Rose. Com. 13. pnblicanus vel man- mentum, vinum, ole- 
esset. Val. Max. ii. 8. 2. Var. ceps dic6batur. um, et fere cetera, qu8» 

quia violare quod L. L. iv. 36. Fest. 14 de mandate. pondere, numero t«I 

ouisque promittit per- 11 in hereditatis peti- 15 de socitd;ato. mensura dari solent. 

lldiB est, Isid. Orig. v. tione. 16 de deposito apud se- 18 de hypotheca velplg- 

94. 12 de emptione et ven- questrem. nore. 

7 Cic. Fam. vii. 82. Or. ditione. 17 de commodato vel 10 dedote velreuxoria. 

i. 10. 13 de loettiaiM et cen* nra^proprieoommo- 90 de sttpvlatione. 
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took place almost in all bargains, and was made in this form : — ^An spon- 
DEs ? Spondeo : An dabis ? Dabo : An promittis ? promitto, vel repro- 
mitto, &c.^ 

When the seller set a price on a thing, he was said inoicare : thus, in- 
DicA, FAC PRETiuM, and the buyer, when he offered a price, liceri, i. e. 
rogare quo pretio liceret auferre? At an auction, the person who bade^ 
held up his forefinger hence digito liceri. The buyer asked, quanti 
licet, sc. habere vel auferre. The seller answered, decern nummis licet ^ or 
the like.^ Thus some explain de Drusi hortis, quanti Ucuisse (sc. eas 
emere), tu scribis audieram : sed quanti quanti, bene emitur quod necesse 
est.^ But most here take licere in a passive sense, to be valued or ap- 
praised ; quanti quanti, sc. licent, at whatever price."'' So venibunt quiqui 
licebunt (whoever shall be appraised, or exposed to sale, shall be sold) 
pr<Bsenti pecunia, for ready money.® Unius assis non unquam pretio pluris 
Ucuisse, notante judice quo nosti populo, was never reckoned worth more 
than the value of one as, in the estimation of the people, &c.® 

In verbal bargains or stipulations there were certain fixed forms^** usually 
observed between the two parties. The person who required the promise 
or obligation, stipulator,^^ asked^^ him who was to give the obligation,^^ 
before witnesses, if he would do w give a certain thing ; and tbie other al- 
ways answered in corijpspondent words : thus, an dabis ? Dabo vel dabi- 
TUR. An spondes ? Spondeo. Any material change or addition in the 
answer rendered it of no effect. The person who required the promise 
was said to be reus stipulandi ; he who gave it, reus promittendi. 
Sometimes an oath was interposed,^* and, for the sake of greater security,^^ 
there was a second person, who required the promise or obligation to be re- 
peated to him, therefore called astipulator,^^ and another, who joined in 
giving it, adpromissor. Fide jussor vel sponsor, a surety, who said, et 
EGO spondeo idem HOC, or the like. Hence, astipulari irato consuli, to 
humour or assist." The person who promised, in his turn usually ask- 
ed a correspondeiit obligation, which was called restipulatio ; both acts 
were called sponsio. » 

Nothing of importance was transacted among the Romans without the 
rogatio, or asking a question, and a correspondent answer hence inter- 
ROGATio for stipulatio. Thus also laws were passed : the magistrate ask- 
ed, ROGABAT, and the people answered, uti rogas, sc. volumus}^ 

The form of mancipatio, or mancipium,per <bs et libram, was sometimes 
added to the stipulatio 

A stipulation could only take place between those who were present. 
But if it was expressed in a writing,^^ simply that a person had promis- 
ed, it was supposed that every thing requisite in a stipulation had been 
observed .22 



1 Plant. Pseud, iv. 0. must have,— Cic. Att. missor. Plaut. As. ii. qui arrogabat, Plant. 
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In bupng and selling, in giving or taking a lease,^ or the like, the bar- 
gain was finished by the simple consent of the parties.: hence these con- 
tracts were called consensuales. He who gave a wrong account of a 
thing to be disposed of, was bound to make up the damage. An earnest 
penny^ was sometimes given, not to confirm, but to prove the obligation.^ 
But in all important contracts, bonds,^ formally written out, signed, and 
sealed^were mutually exchanged between the parties. Thus Augustus 
and Antony ratified their agreement about the partition of the Roman pro- 
vinces, after the overthrow of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, by giving 
and taking reciprocally written obligations.^ A difference having after- 
wards arisen between Caesar, and Fulvia the wife of Antony, and Lucius 
his brother, who managed the afifairs of Antony in Italy, an appeal was 
made by Ceesar to the disbanded veterans ; who, having assembled in the 
capitol, constituted themselves judges in the cause, and appointed a day 
for determining it at Gabii. Augustus appeared in his defence ; but 
Fulvia and L. Antonius, having failed to come, although they had promis- 
ed, were condemned in their absence ; and, in confirmation of the sentence, 
war was declared against them, which terminated in their defeat, and 
finally in the destruction of Antony.^ In like manner, the articles of agree- 
ment between Augustus, Antony^ and Sex. Pompeius, were written out in 
the form of a contract, and committed to the charge of the vestal virgins. 
They were farther confirmed by the parties joining their right hands, and em- 
bracing one another. But Augustus, says Dio, no longer observed this 
agreement, than till he found a pretext for violating it."^ 

When one sued another upon a written obligation, he was said agere 
cum eo ex synorapha.^ 

Actions concerning bargains or obligations are usually named actiones 
empti, venditi, loeati vel ex locato, conducti vel ex conducto mandati, <&c. 
They were brought* in this manner : — The plaintiff said, aio te mihi mu- 

TUI COMMODATl, DEPOSITI NOMINE, DARE CENTUM OPORTERE ; AIO TE MIHI 

EX STiPULATU, LOCATO, DARE FACERE OPORTERE. The defendant either de- 
nied the charge, or made exceptions to it, or defences,^^ that is, he admitted 
part of the charge, but not the whole ; thus, nego me tibi ex stipulato cen- 
tum DARE OPORTERE, NISI QUOD METU, DOLO, ERRORE ADDUCTUS SPOPONDI, 

vel NISI QUOD MINOR XXV ANNis SPOPONDI. Then followed the sponsio, if 
the defendant denied, ni dare facere debeat ; and the restipulatio, si 
DARE facere DEBEAT ; but if he excepted, the sponsio was, ni dolo ad- 
DUCTUS SPOPONDERIT ; and the restipulatio si dolo adductus spoponde- 
rit." 

An exception was expressed by these words, si non, ac si non, aut si, 
AUT NISI, NISI QUOD, EXTRA QUAM SI. If the plaiutifif auswercd the defen- 
dant's exception, it was called replicatio ; and if the defendant answer- 
ed him, it was called duplicatio. It sometimes proceeded to a triplica- 
tio and quadruplicatio. The exceptions and replies used to be includ- 
ed in the sponsio.^^ 

When the contract was not marked by a particular name, the action 
was called actio prjesscriptis verbis, actio incerta vel incerti; and the 



1 in locatione vel con- 4 wyngtwphm. intendebantur. ludes, Inv. ii. 19. Fin. 
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writ^ was not composed by the prstor, but the words were prescribed 
by a lawyer .2 

Actions were sometimes brought against a person on account of the con- 
tracts of others, •and were called adjeetitia qualitatis. 

As the Romans esteemed trade and merchandise dishonourable, espe- 
cially if not extensive,^ instead of keeping shops themselves, they employ- 
ed slaves, freedmen, or hirelings, to trade on their account,^ who were 
called iNSTiTOREs ;^ and actions brought against the trader,^ or against the 
employer,'' on account of the trader's transactions, were called actiones 

INSTITORIiE. 

In hke manner, a person who sent a ship to sea at his own risk,^ and 
received all the profits,^ whether he was the proprietor^** of the ship, or hired 
it,^^ whether he commanded the ship himself,^^ or employed a slave or any 
other person for that purpose,^^ was called navis exercitor ; and an ac- 
tion lay against him^^ for the contracts made by the master of the ship, as 
well as by himself, called actio exercitoria. 

An action lay against a father or master of a family, for the contracts 
made by his son or slave, called actio de PEcaLio or actio de in rem verso, 
if the contract of the slave had turned to his master's profit ; or actio jus- 
su, if the contract had been made by the master's order. 

But the father or master was bound to make restitution, not to the entire 
amount of the contract,^^ but to the extent of the peculium, and the profit 
which he had received. 

If the master did not justly distribute the goods of the slave among his 
creditors, an action lay against him, called actio tributoria. 

An action also lay against a person in certain cases, where the contract 
was not expressed, but presumed by law, and therefore called obhgatio quasi 
EX contractu; as when one, without any commission, managed the 
business of a person in his absence, or without his knowledge ; hence be 
was called nbgotiorum oestor, or voluntarius amicus, vel procura- 
tor.^^ 

3. PENAL actions. 

Actions for a private wrong were of four kinds : ex furto, rapina, 
DAMNO, injuria ; for theft, robbery, damage, and personal injury. 

1. The different punishments of thefts were borrowed from the Athe- 
nians. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, a thief in the night-time might 
be put to death ;^'' and also in the day-time, if he defended himself with a 
weapon,^^ but not without haviifg first called out for assistance.^^ 

The punishment of slaves was more severe. They were scourged 
and thrown from the Tarpeian rock. Slaves were so addicted to this 
crime, that they were anciently called fures and theft, servile pro- 

BRUM. 
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But afterwards these punishments were mitigated by various laws, and 
by the edicts of the praetors. One caught in manifest theft^ was obliged 
to restore fourfold,^ besides the things stolen ; for the recovery of winch 
there was a real action^ against the possessor, whoever he was. 

If a person was not caught in the act, but so evidently guilty that he 
could not deny it, he was called /wr nec manifestus, and was punished 
by restoring double.* 

When a thing stolen was, after much search, found in the possession of 
any one, it was called furtum conceptum, and by the law of the Twelve 
Tables was punished as manifest thef^,^ but afterwards, as furtum nec 
manifestum. 

If a thief, to avoid detection, offered things stolen^ to any one to keep, 
and they were found in his possession, he had an action, called actio furti 
OBLATi, against the person who gave him the things, whether it was the thief 
or another, for the triple of their value. 

If any one hindered a person to search for stolen things, or did not ex- 
hibit them when found, actions were granted by the praetor against him, 
called actiones furti prohibiti et non exhibiti ; in the last for double."'^ 
What the penalty was in the first is uncertain. But in whatever manner 
theft was punished, it was always attended with infamy. 

2. Robbery^ took place only in movable things.^ Immovable things were 
said tp be invaded, and the possession of them was recovered by an inter- 
dict of the praetor. 

Although the crime of robbery^^ was much more pernicious than that of 
theft, it was, however, less severely punished. 

An action^ ^ was granted by the praetor against the robber,^^ foj. fQ^j. 
fold, including what he had robbed. And there was no difference whether 
the robber was a freeman or a slave ; only the proprietor of the slave was 
obliged,^ either to give him up," or pay the damage, ' 

3. If any one slew the slave or beast of another, it was called damnum 
injuria datum, i. e. dolo vel culpa nocentis admissum, whence actio vel 
JUDICIUM DAMNi INJURIA, SC. datty^^ whcrcby he was obliged to repair the 
damage by the Aquilian law. Qui servum servamve, alienum alienamve, 

QUADRUPEDEM vel PECUDEM injuria OCCIDERIT, QUANTI id in EO ANNO PLU- 

RiMi FUiT, (whatever its highest value was for that year,) tantum ms 
DARE DOMINO DAMNAs ESTO. By the samc law, there was an action 
against a person for hurting any thing that belonged to another, and also for 
corrupting another man's slave, for double if he denied.^^ There was, on 
account of the same crime, a praetorian action for double even against a 
person who confessed." 

4. Personal injuries or affronts^^ respected either the body, the dignity, 
or character of individuals. — They were variously punished at di&rent 
periods of the republic. 

By the Twelwe Tables, smaller injuries^^ were punished with a fine of 
twenty-five asses or pounds of brass. 

But if the injury Was more atrocious ; as, for instance, if any one de- 
prived another of the use of a limb,^^ he was punished by retaliation,^^ if the 

1 in farto manifesto. ablatas. 18 in raptorem. 17 L 5. s. 8. ibid. 

8 qatdraplmn. 7 Plant. P. iii. 1. v. 61. IS eum noxe dedere. 18 ininriffi. 

3 Tindicatio. 8 rapina. 14 damnum pnestare. 19 injuriae leviores. 

4 Cell. zi. 18. 9 in rebus mobilibos. 15 Cic. Rose. Com. 11. 80 sf membrum rapsit, 

5 see p. 130. Oell. ibid. 10 crimen n^tns. 10 adversos infidantem i. e^ rupexit. 
Inst. iv. 1.4. 11 actio vibonorumnp- indoplmn, L 1. princ. 31 talione. 
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person injured would not accept of any other satisfaction.^ If he only dis- 
located or broke a bone,^ he paid 300 asses, if the sufferer was a freeman, 
and 150, if a slave. If any slandered another by defamatory verses,^ he 
was beaten with a club, as some say, to death> 

But these laws gradually fell into disuse, and, by the edicts of the prae- 
tor, an action was granted on account of all personal injuries and affronts 
only for a fine, which was proportioned to the dignity of the person, and 
the nature of the injury. This, however, being found insufficient to check 
licentiousness and insolence, Sylla made a new law concerning injuries, 
by which, not only a civil action, but also a criminal prosecution, was ap- 
pointed for certain injuries, with the punishment of exile, or working in the 
mines. Tiberius ordered one who had written defamatory verses against 
him to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock.^ 

An action might also be raised against a person for an injury done by 
those under his power, which was called actio noxalis ; as, if a slave 
committed theft, or did any damage without his master's knowledge, he 
was to be given up to the injured person :^ and so, if a beast did any 
damage, the owner was obliged to offer a compensation, or give up the 
beast.'' 

There was no action for ingratitude,^ as among the Macedonians, or 
rather Persians ; because, says Seneca, all the courts at Rome® would 
scarcely have been sufficient for trying it. He adds a better reason :^ quia 
hoc crimen in legem cadere non debet.^^ 

4. MIXED AND ARBITRARY ACTIONS. 

Actions by which one sued for a thing,^^ were called actiones rei per- 
sECUTORi^ ; but actions merely for a penalty or punishment, were called 
pcenales ; for both, mixt^. 

Actions in whiqh the judge was obliged to determine strictly, according 
to the convention of parties, were called actiones stricti juris : actions 
which were determined by the rules of equity," were called arbitrarlb, 
or BONiE fidei. In the former, a certain thing, or the performance of a 
certain tbing,^^ required ; a sponsio was made, and the judge was re- 
stricted to a certain form : in the latter, the contrary of all this was the 
case. Hence, in the forms of actions bona fidei about contracts, these 
words were added, ex bona fide ; in those trusts called ^(fuci<s, ut inter 

BONOS BENE AGIER OPORTET, ET SINE FRAUDATIONE ; and ih a qUOStion 

about recovering a wife's portion after a divorce,^* and in all arbitrary ac- 
tions, quantum Vel QUID JEQUIUS, MELIUS.^^ 

IV. DIFFERENT KINDS OF JUDGES ; JUDICES, ARBITRI, RECUPERA- 
, TORES, ET CENTUMVIRI. 

After the form of the writ was made out,i6 and shown to the defend- 
ant, the plaintiff requested of the praetor to appoint one person or more to 

1 see p. 127. condidisset. cerit, noxae deditor. 10 Sen. Ben. iii. 6, 7. 

2 qui osex genitali,i. e. 4 Hor. Sat. ii. 1. v. 82. 7 si quadrupes paupe- 11 rem pereequebatiir. 
ex loco ubi gignitur, Ep. ii. l.v. 154. Com. riem, damnum, faxit, 12 ex aequo et bono, 
fudit, Gell. XX. 1. Pers. Sat 1. Cic. Aug. dominus noxae lestimi- 13 certapraestatio. 

3 SI quis aliquem pub- Civ. D. ii. 9. 12. am, damni aestimatio- 14 in arbitrio reiuxoriaB. 
licediffamasset, eique 5 Gel.xx. l.Dio.lvii.22. nam, offerto: si nolit, 15 Cic. Off. iii. 15. Q. 
adversus bonos mores 6 si servus, insciente quod noxit, dato. Rose. 4. Top. 17. 
conricium fecisset, af- domino, furtura faxit, 8 actio insrati. 16 concepta actionis ia- 
fronted him, vel car- noxiamve noxit, nocu- 9 omnia font, 8C« txia,. tentione. 

men famosmn in eum ent, i. e. damnum fe- Ir. ii. 9. 
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judge of it.^ If he only asked one, he asked a judex, properly so called, 
or an arbiter ; if he asked more than one,^ he asked either those who were 
called recuperatores, or centumviri. 

1. A JUDEX judged both of fact and of law, but only in such cases 
as were easy and of smaller importance, and which he was obliged to de- 
termine according to an express lawj or a certain form prescribed to him by 
the praetor. 

2. An ARBITER judged in those causes which were called hon(B fidei, 
and arbitrary, and was not restricted by any law or form ;3 he determined 
what seemed equitable, in a thing not sufficiently defined by law.* Hence 
he is called honorarius. Ad arhitrum vel judicem ire, adire, confugere, 
arhitrum, sumere, capere ; arbitrum adigere, i. e. ad arhitrum agere vel 
cogere, to force one to submit to an arbitration ; ad arbitrum vocare vel ap- 
pellere; ad vel apud judiceM, agere, experiri, litigare, peter e ; but arbiter 
and judex, arhitrium and judicium, are sometimes confounded ; arbiter is 
also sometimes put for testis, or for the master or director of a feast, arbi- 
ter bibendi, arbiter AdricB, ruler of the Adriatic ; maris, having a prospect 
of the sea.^ 

A person chosen by two parties by compromise,^ to determine a differ- 
ence without the appointment of the praetor, was also called arbiter, but 
more properly compromissarius. 

3. Recuperatores were so called, because by them every one reco- 
vered his own.'' This name at first was given to those who judged between 
the Roman people and foreign states about recovering and restoring private 
things ;^ and hence it was transferred to those judges who were appointed 
by the praetor for a similar purpose in private controversies ; but afterwards 
they judged also about other matters.^ They were chosen from Roman 
citizens at large, according to some ; but more properly, according to 
others, from the judices selecti and, in some cases only, from the se- 
nate. So in the provinces,^^ where they seem to have judged of the 
same causes as the centumviri at. Rome, a trial before the recuperatores 
was called judicium recuperatorium, cum aliquo recuperatores sumere, vel 
eum ad recuperatores adducere, to bring one to such a trial.^^ 

4. Centumviri we^-e judges chosen from the thirty-five tribes, three 
from each, so that properly there were 1 05 ; but they were always named 
by a round number, centumviri.^^ "Yhe causes which came before them^* 
are enumerated by Cicero. They seem to have been first instituted soon 
after the creation of the praetor peregrinus. They judged chiefly concern- 
ing testaments and inheritances.^^ 

After the time of Augustus they formed the council of the praetor, and 
judged in the most important causes,^^ whence trials before them^''^ are some- 
times distinguished from private trials ; but these were not criminal trials, 
as some have thought,^^ for in a certain sense all trials were public.^^ 

1 judicem vel judiciiim Plaut. Rud. iv. 3. 99. xliii. 2. 14 causa centumvi- 
in earn a pratore pos- 104. Sail. Cat. 20. Liv. 11 ex conventu Roma- rales. 

tulabat. ii. 4. Hor. Od. i. 3- ii. noram civium, i. e. ex 15 Cic. Or. i. 38. Caec. 

2 judicium. 7. 23. Ep. i. 11. 26. Romanis civibus qui 18. Val. Max* yii. 7. 

3 totius rei arbitrium 6 ex compromisso. juris et judiciorum Quin. iv. 1. 7. Plin. iv. 
habuit et potestatem. 7 Theoph. Inst. causa in certum locum 8. 32. 

4 Pest. Cic. Rose. Com. 8 Fest. in reciperatio. convenire solebant, see 16 Tac. Or. 38. 

4, 5. Off. iii. 16. Top. 9 Plaut. Bacch. ii. 3. v. p. 112. Cic. Verr. ii. 13. 17 judicia centumvira- 

10. Sen. Ben. iu. 3. 7. 36. Cic. C»c. 1, Ac. iii. 11. 13.28. 59. v. 5. lia. 

5 Cic. Tusc. V.41. Fat. C»cil. 17. Liv. xxvi. 36. 59. 69. CaBS. Bell. 18 Plin. Ep. i. 18. vi. 4. 
17. Rose. Com. 4. 9. 48. Suet. Ner. 17. Dom. Civ. ii. 20. 36. iii. 21. 33. Qiiin. iv. i. v. W. 
Off. iii. 16. Top. 10. 8. Gell. xx. 1. 29. Suet. Vesp. 10. 

Am. 89. Mur. 12. Quin. 10 ex albo judicum, from 12 Cic. Inv. ii. 20. Suet. 19 judicia publica, Cic. 
3. Flac. 86. Ter. Hea. the list of jodgea, Vesp. 3. Liv. xliii. 3. Arch. S. 
m. L M. Adel. i. 3. 43. Plin. Ep. iii. 90. Liv. 18 Fett. 
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The number of the Centumviri was increased to 180, and they were divid- 
ed into four councils, hence quadruplex judicium is the same as centum- 
viRALE ; sometimes only into two, and sometimes in important causes they 
judged all together. A cause before the centumviri could not be adjourned.' 

Ten men^ were appointed, five senators and five equites, to assemble 
these councils, and preside in them in the absence of the praetor.^ 

Trials before the centumviri were held usually in the Basilica Julia, 
sometimes in the forum. They had a spear set upright before them. 
Hence judicium hast<B, for centumvirale, centumviralem hastam cogere^ to 
assemble the courts of the centumviri, and preside in them. So, centum 
GRAVIS hasta virorum, the tribunal of the centumviri. Cessat centeni 
moderatrix judicis hasta.^ 

The centumviri continued to act as judges for a whole year, but the 
other judices only till the particular cause was determined for which they 
were appointed. 

The decemviri also judged in certain causes, and it is thought that 
in particular cases they previously took cognizance of the causes which 
were to come before the centumviri, and their decisions were called PRiB- 

JUDICIA.* 

V. THE APPOINTMENT OF A JUDGE OR JUDGES. 

Of the above-mentioned judges, the plaintifif proposed to the defendant^ 
such judge or judges as he thought proper according to the words of the 
sponsio, Ni ita esset : hence, judicem vel -c^ferre alicui, ni ita esset, 
to undertake to prove before a judge or jury that it was so,"^ and asked 
that the defendant would be content with the judge or judges whom he 
named, and not ask another.^ If he approved, then the judge was said to 
be agreed on, convenire, and the plaintifi* requested of the prsetor to appoint 
him in these words : PRiETOR, judicem arbitrumve postulo, ut des in 
diem tertium sive perendinum ; and in the same manner recuperatores 
were asked.^ Hence, judices dare, to appoint one to take his trial before 
the ordinary judices.^° But centumviri were not asked, unless both parties 
subscribed to them.^^ If the defendant disapproved of the judge proposed 
by the plaintiff, he said, hunc ejero vel nolo.^^ Sometimes the plaintiff 
desired the defendant to name the judge.^^ 

The judge or judges agreed on by the parties were appointed^* by the pr»- 
tor, with a certain form answering to the nature of the action. In these 
forms the prsetor always used the words si paret, i. e. apparet : thus, c. 

ACQUILLI ; JUDEX ESTO, 81 PARET, FUNDUM CAPENATEM, DE QUO SERVILI- 
US AGIT CUM CATULO, SERVILII ESSE EX JURE QUIRITIUM, NEQUE SI SER- 

viLio A CATULO RESTiTUATUR, TUM CATULUM coNDEMNA. But if the de- 
fendant made an exception, it was added to the form, thus : extra quam 

SI TESTAMENTUM PRODATUR, QUO APPAREAT CATULI ESSE. If the prffitOr 

refused to admit the exception, an appeal might be made to the tribunes.^^ 
The prsetor, if he thought proper, might appoint different judges from those 
chosen by the parties, although he seldom did so ; and no one could refuse 
to act as a judex, when required, without a just cause.^^ 

1 Plin. Ep. i. 18. iv. 24. 36. Mart. Epig. vii. 62. posceret. Pest. 13 ut judicem diceret, 

vi. 33. Quin. v. 2. xi. Stat. Sylv. iv. 4. 43. 9 Cic. Verr. iii. 68. Li v. ui. 66. 
1. xii. 6. Val. Max. vii. 6 Sigon. Judic. Cic. Mur. 12. Q. Rose. 15. 14 dabantur vel addice- 
8. 1. C8BC. 33. Dom. 29. Clu. 43. Val. Max. ii. bantur. 

S decemviri, see p. 101. 6 adversario ferebat. 8. 2. Prob. in Notis. 15 Cic. Acad. Quest. iv. 

3 Suet. Aug. 36. 7 Liv. iii. 24. 57. viii. 10 PUn. Ep. iv. 9. 30. 

4 Plin. Ep. ii.S4. Val. 33. Cic. Quin. 15. Or. 11 Plin. Ep. v. 1. 16 Suet. Claud. 16. Hin. 
Max. vU. a. 4. Quinct. u. 65. IS Cic. Or. iL 70. Plin. Ep. iU. 20. z. 00. 

V. S. ztt. 6. Soat. Aug. 8 ne alium proearet, J. e. Pan. 80. 
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The prator next prescifibed the number of witnesses to be called,^ which 
commonly did not exceed ten. Then the parties, or their agents,^ gave se- 
curity3 that what was decreed would be paid, and the sentence of the judge 
held ratified.'* 

In arbitrary causes, a sum of money was deposited by both parties, called 
coMPROMissuM, which word is also used for a mutual agreement.^ 

In a personal action, the procuratores only gave security ; those of the 
plaintiff, to stand to the sentence of the judge ; and those of the defendant, 
to pay what was decreed.^ 

In certain actions the plaintiff gave security to the defendant that no 
more demands should be made upon him on the same account.'^ 

After this followed the litis contestatio, or a short narration of the 
cause by both parties, corroborated by the testimony of witnesses.® The 
things done in court before the appointment of the judices, were properly 
said IN JURE FIERI ; after that, in juoicio : but this distinction is not al- 
ways observed. 

After the judex or judices were appointed, the parties warned each other 
to attend the third day after,^ which was called comperendinatio, or con- 
DiCTio.^o But in a cause with a foreigner, the day was called dies status.^^ 

VI. MANNER OF CONDUCTING A TRIAL. 

When the day came, the trial went on, unless the judge, or some of the 
parties, was absent from a necessary cause,^^ in which case the day was 
put off.13 If the judge was present, he first took an oath that he would judge 
according to law to the best of his judgment,^* at the altar,^^ called puteal 
LiBONis, or Scribonianum, because that place, being struck with thunder, 
had been expiated^''^ by Scribonius Libo, who raised over it a stone covering,^® 
the covering of a well,!^ open at the top,2o in the forum ; near which the tri- 
bunal of the prsetor used to be, and where the usurers met. It appears to 
have been different from the Puteal, under which the whetstone and razor 
of Attius Navius were deposited, in the Comitium, at the left side of the 
senate-house.^i 

The Romans, in solemn oaths, used to hold a flint-stone in their right 
hand, saying, si sciens fallo, tum me diespiter, salva urbe arceque, 
BONIS EJiciAT, UT EGO HUNG LAPIDEM.22 Hcuce, Jovem lapidem jurare, 
for per Jovem et lapidem. The formula of taking an oath we have in Plau- 
tus, and an account of different forms in Cicero. The most solemn oath 
of the Romans was by their faith or honour .^3 

The judex or judices, after having sworn, took their seats in the sub- 
sellia ;^ whence they were called judices pedanei : and sedere is often 
put for cognoscere, to judge.^^ Sedere is also applied to an advocate 
while not pleading.^^ 

1 qaibus denunciaretur 8 Cic. Att. xvi. 15. 12 ex morbo vel causa 21 Hor. Sat. ii. 0. v. 35. 
testimonium. Rose. Com. 11, 12. 18. sontica, Fest. Ep. i. 19. 8. Cic. Sezt. 

S procuratores. Fest. Macrob. Sat. iii. 13 diflSssusest,.i.e. pro- 8. Div. i. 17. Ov. Rem. 

3 satisdabant. 9. iatus, Cell. xiv. 2. Am. 561. Liy. i. 36. 

4 judicatum solvi et 9 inter se in perendi- 14 ex animi sententia, 22 Fest. in Lapis, 
remratam'haberi. niun diem, ut ad judi- Cic. Acad. Q. 47. 23 Cic. Fam. viii. 1. 12. 

5 Cic. Rose. Com. 4. cium venirent denun- 15 aram tenens, Cic. Acad. iv. 47. Liv. xxi. 
Verr. ii. 27. Q. Frat. ciabant. Flac. 36. 45. xxii. 53. Gel. i. 21. 
ii. 15. Fam. xii. 30. 10 Asc. Cic. Fest. GeU. 16 fulmine attactns. Plaut. Rud. v. 2. 45. 

6 Cic. Quin. 7. Att. xiv. 2. 17 procuratus. Diony. iz. 10. 48. xi. 54. 
xvi. 15. 11 Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 18 suggestum lapideum 24 quasi ad pedes pr»- 

7 eo nomine a se nemi- status condictus cum cavum. tons. 

nem ampUus velpos- boste, i. e. cum pere- 19 putei operculum, Tel 25 Plin. Ep. t. 1. vi. 
tea petiturum, Cic. grino, Cic. Off. C 32. puteal. 33. sedere auditurus. 

Brut. 5. Rose. Com. 12. dies, Plaut. Cure. LI. 20 supeme apertum, vi. 31. 
Fam.ziii.99. 5. GeU. xvi. 4. Fast 96 PUn. Ep. iiL 0. f. 
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The judex, especially if there was but one, assumed some lawyers to 
assist him with their counsel,^ whence they were called consiliarii ^ 

If any of the parties were absent without a just excuse, he was sum- 
moned by an edict,^ or lost his cause. If the praetor pronounced an un- 
just decree in the absence of any one, the assistance of the tribunes might 
be implored.* 

If both parties were present, they were first obliged to swear that they 
did not carry on the lawsuit from a desire of litigation.^ 

Then the advocates were ordered to plead the cause, which they did 
twice, one after another, in two different methods ;^ first briefly, which was 
called CAUSAE conjectio,'' and then in a formal oration^ they explained 
the state of the cause, and proved their own charge^ or defence^° by wit- 
nesses and writings,^^ and arguments drawn from the case itself and here 
the orator chiefly displayed his art.^^ prevent them, however, from be- 
ing too tedious,^* it was ordained by the Pompeian law, in imitation of the 
Greeks, that they should speak by an hour-glass a water-glass, some- 
what like our sand-glasses. How many hours were to be allowed to each 
advocate, was left to the judices to determine.^^ These glasses were also 
used in the army. Hence dare vel petere plures clepsydras, to ask more 
time to speak : quoties judico, quantum quis plurimum postulat aqu<B do, I 
give the advocates as much time as they require. The clepsydrm were of 
a different length ; sometimes three of them in an hour." 

The advocate sometimes had a person by him to suggest^® what he 
should say, who was called ministrator. A forward noisy speaker was 
called RABULA,^^ veXproclamator, a brawler or wrangler .'^'^ 

Under the emperors, advocates used to keep persons in pay^^ to procure 
for them an audience, or to collect hearers,^^ who attended them from 
court to court,23 and applauded them, while they were pleading, as a man 
who stood in the middle of them gave the word.^* Each of them for this 
service received his dole,^^ or a certain hire (par merces, usually three de- 
narii, near 2s. of our money) ; hence they were called laudiccenl^s This 
custom was introduced by one Largius Licinius, who flourished under Nero 
and Vespasian ; and is greatly ridiculed by Pliny .2'' When a client gained 
his cause, h^ used to fix a garland of green palm^^ at his lawyer's door. 

When the judges heard the parties, they were said iis operam dare.^* 
How inattentive they sometimes were, we learn from Macrobius.3<> 

VII. MANNER OF GIVING JUDGMENT. 
The pleadings being ended,^! judgment was given after mid-day, ac- 



1 sibi advocavit, ut in 
consilio adessent, Cic. 
Quin. 3. in consilium 
rogavit, Cell. xiv. 2. 

2 Saet. Tib. 33. Claud. 
12. 

3 see p. 85. 

4 Cic. Quin. 0. 20. 

5 calumniamjurare.vel 
de calumnia, Liv. 
ixiiii. 49. Cic. Fam. 
viii. 8. 1. 16. D. de jur. 
quod iniuratus in codi- 
cem referre noluit, sc. 
quia faisum erat, id ju- 
rare in litem non dubi- 
tet, i. e. id sibi deberi 
jureiurando coniirma- 
re, litis obtinenda cau- 



sa, Cic. Rose. Com. 1. 

6 App. Bell. Civ. i. p. 
€63. 

7 quasi causse in breve 
coactio, Asc. (^ic. 

8 justa oratione perora- 
bant, Gell. xvil. 2. 

9 actionem. 

10 inficiationem vel ex- 
ceptionem. 

11 testibus et tabulis. 

12 ex ipsa re deductis, 
Cic. Quin. Rose. Com. 
Gell. xiv. 2. 

13 Cic. Or. ii. 4^-44.79. 
81. 

14 neinimmensumeva- 
gaientur. 

15 ut ad clepsydram di- 



cerent, i. e. vas vitre- 
imi, graciliter fistula- 
tum, in fundo cujus 
erat foramen, unde a- 
qua guttatim efflueret, 
atque ita tempus meti- 
retur, Cic. Or. iii. 34. 

16 Cic. Quin. 9. Plin. 
Ep. i. 20. iv. 9. it 11. 
14. i. 23. vi. 2. 5. Dia. 
Caus. Corr. Eloq. 88. 

17 Veg. iii. 8. C»s. Bell. 
G. v.l3.Plin.Ep. ii.ll. 
vi. 2. 

18 qui subjiceret. 

19 a rabie, quasi latra- 
tor. 

ao Cic. Or. i. 4«. ii. 75. 
Flac. 23. 



21 conducti et redempti 
mancipes. 

22 coronam colligere, 
auditores, v. audituros 
corrogare. 

23 ex judicio in judi- 
cium. 

24 quum ^tctoxopoi de- 
dit signum. 

25 sportula. 

26 i. e. qui ob cosnam 
laudabant. 

27 Ep. ii. 14. vi. 2. 

28 virides palms, Jut. 
vU. 118. 

89 1. 18.pr.D.dejiid. 
80 Satur. ii. IS. 
31 causa utrinque pro- 
rata. 
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cording to the law of the Twelve Tables, post meridiem prjesenti 
(etiamsi unus tantum pmsens sit), litem addicito, i. e. decidito.^ 

If there was any difficulty in the cause, the judge sometimes took time 
to consider it ;2 if, after all, he remained uncertain, he said,^ mihi non li- 
quet, I am not clear. And thus the affair was either left undetermined,^ 
or the cause was again resumed.^ 

If there were several judges, judgment was given according to the opi- 
nion of the majority ;^ but it was necessary that they should be all present. 
If their opinions were equal, it was left to the praetor to determine.'' The 
judge commonly retired^ with his assessors to deliberate on the case, and 
pronounced judgment according to their opinion 

The sentence was variously expressed : in an action of freedom, thus, 
viDERi siBi HUNC HOMiNEM LiBERUM ; in an actlou of injuries, videri jure 
FECissE vel NON FECissE ; in actions of contracts, if the cause was given 
in favour of the plaintiflf, titium seio centum gondemno ; if in favour of 
the defendant, secundum illum litem do.^<* 

An arbiter gave judgmental thus : arbitror te hoc modo satisfacere 
ACTORi DEBERE. If the defendant did not submit to his decision, then the 
arbiter ordered the plaintiff to declare upon oath, at how much he estimat- 
ed his damages,^^ and then he passed sentence,^^ and condemned the de- 
fendant to pay him that sum, thus : centum de quibus actor in litem 

JURAVIT REDDE.l* 

Vni. WHAT FOLLOWED AFTER JUDGMENT WAS GIVEN. 

After judgment was given, and the lawsuit was determined,^^ the con- 
quered party was obliged to do or pay what was decreed and if he failed, 
or did not find securities^'' within thirty days, he was given up^^ by the 
praetor to his adversary,!^ and led away^o by him to servitude. These thirty 
days are called, in the Twelve Tables, dies justi ; rebus jure judicatis, 
XXX dies justi sunto, post deinde manus injectio esto, in jus ducito.^^ 

After sentence was passed the matter could not be altered : hence agere 
actum, to labour in vain ; actum est ; acta est res ; perii, all is over, I am un- 
done ; actum est de me, I am ruined ; de Servio actum rati, that all was 
over with Servius, that he was slain ; actum (i. e. ratum) habebo quod 
egerisP 

In certain cases, especially when any mistake or fraud had been com- 
mitted, the praetor reversed the sentence of the judges,^^ in which case he 
was said damnatos in integrum restituere, or judicia restituere.^^ 

After the cause was decided, the defendant, when acquitted, might' bring 
an action against the plaintiff for false accusation hence, calumnia liti- 
um, i. e. lites per calumniam intent<B,-\xn]}isi lawsuits ; calumniarem metum 
injicere, of false accusations ;ferre calumniam, i. e. calumnies convictumesse, 

1 Cell. zvii. 2. 8 secessit. 17 sponsores vel vindi- iii. 21. Ter. Phor. ii. 2. 

2 diem diffindi, i. e. dif- 9 ex consilii sententia, ces. 72. And. iii. 1. 7. Adel. 
ferri jussit, ut amplius Plin. Ep. v. L vi. 31. 18 judicatus. i. e. dam- iii. 2. 7. Plaut. Pseud, 
deliberaret, Ter. Phor. 10 Val. Max. ii. 8. 2. natus et addictos est. i. 1. 83. Liv. i. 17. Suet, 
ii. 4. 17. 11 arbitrium i»ronuncia- 19 to whicli custom Ho- Ner. 42. 

3 dixit vel juravit, Gell. vit. race alludes, Od. iii. 3. 23 rem judicatam res- 
xiv. 2. 12 quanti litem sstima- 33. cidit. 

4 injudicata, Gell. v. 10. ret. 20 abductus, Cic. Flac. 24 Cic. Verr. ii. 26. v. 6. 

5 secunda actio institu- 13 sententiam tulit. 19. Liy. vi. 14. 34, 6t.c. Clu. 36. Ter. Phor. ii. 
ta est, Cic. Csc. 2. 14 1. 18. D. de dole ma- Plaut. Poen. iii. 3. 94. 4. 11. 

6 sententia lata est de lo. As. v. 2. 87. GelL xz. 1. 25 actorem calumnio 
plurium sententia. 15 lite dijudicata. 21 see p. 34. postulare, Cic. Clu. 81. 

7 L 23. 36. 38. D. de re 16 mdicatum facer* vel S3 Cic. Am. 22. Att. Ix. 
jud. tolvere. 18. Fanu zlv. 8. Tai. 
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annexed, which was called anquisitio. Sometimes the pmushmeiit at 
first proposed was afterwards mitigated or increased.^ 

The criminal usually stood under the rostra in a mean garb, where he 
was exposed to the scoffs and railleries^ of the people. 

After the accusation of the third day was finished, a bilP was published 
for three market-days, as concerning a law, in which the crime and the 
proposed punishment or fine was expressed. This was called mulctje 
PCEN.EVE iRROGATio ; and the judgment of the people concerning it, mulc- 
TM p(£N£VE cERTATl'o.^ For it was ordaiucd that a capital punishment 
and a fine should never be joined together.^ 

On the third market-day, the accuser again repeated his charge ; and the 
criminal, or an advocate^ for him, was permitted to make his defence, in 
which every thing was introduced which could serve to gain the favotr of 
the people, or move their compassion^ Then the Comitia were summoned 
against a certain day, in which the people, by their suffrages, should de- 
termine the fate of the criminal. If the punishment proposed was onl^ a 
fine, and a tribune the accuser, he could summon the Comitia Tributa him- 
self ; but if the trial was capital, he asked a day for the Comitia Centuriata 
from the consul, or, in his absence, from the praetor. In a capital trial the 
people were called to the Comitia by a trumpet.® 

The criminal and his friends, in the mean time, used every method to 
induce the accuser to drop his accusation.^ If he did so, he appeared in 
the assembly of the people, and said, sempronium nihil moror. If this 
could not be effected, the usiial arts were tried to prevent the people from 
voting, or to move their compassion.^^ 

The criminal, laying aside his usual robe,^^ put on a sordid, i. e. a ragged 
and old gown,^^ not a mourning one,^^ some have thought ; and in this 
garb went round and supplicated the citizens ; whence sordes or squalor is 
put for guilt, and sordidati or squalidi for criminals. His friends and rela- 
tions, and others who chose, did the same.^* When Cicero was impeached 
by Clodius, not only the equites, and many young noblemen of their own 
accord,^^ but the whole senate, by public consent,^^ changed their habit" 
on his account, which he bitterly complains was prohibited by an edict of 
the consuls.^® 

The people gave their votes in the same manner in a trial as in passing a 
law. 19 

If any thing prevented the people from voting on the day of the Comitia, 
the criminal was discharged, and the trial could not again be resumed.^*^ 
Thus Metellus Celer saved Rabirius from being condemned, who was ac- 
cused of the murder of Saturnius forty years after it happened, by pulling 
down the standard, which used to be set up in the Janiculum,^! and thus dis- 
solving the assembly .22 

If the criminal was absent on the last day of his trial, when cited by the 

1 in niulcta tempera- 3 rogatio. id. H, 12. 

runt tribuni : quum ca- '4 Cic. Legg. iii. 3. 9 accusWione desistere. 18 c. 14. Pia. 8. 18. post 

pitls anquisissent, Liv. 5 ne poena capitis cum 10 Li v. i^. 42. vi. 5. 80. red. Sen. 7. Dio. zxxvU. 

li. 55. quum tribunus pecuniaconjungeretur, Gell. iii. 4. see p. 62, 03. 16. 

bis pecunia anquisis- Cic. Dom. 17. tribuni 11 toga alba. lo see p. 64, IB. Liv. 

set ; tertio se capitis plebis, omissa mulcts 12 sordidam et obsole- zzv. 4. 

anquirere diceret, &c. certatione, rei capitalis tarn, Liv. ii. 61. Cic. 20 si qua res ilium diem 

tumperduellionisseju- Posthumio dixerunt, Verr. i. 58. aut auspiciis aut ei- 

dicare Cn. Fulvio dixit, Liv. xxv. 4. 13 pullam vel atram. cusatione sostolit, to- 

that he prosecuted 6 patronus. 14 Liv. iii. 58. Cic. Sext. ta causa judiciumaue 

Fulvius for treason, 7 Cic. Rab. Liv. iii. 12. 14. tublatum est, Cic, 

Liv. xxvi. 3. 58. 15 private consensu. Dom. 17. 

S probris et conviciis, 8 classico, Sen. Ira, i 16 publico consilio. 21 see p. 59. Cic. lUU 

ibid. 16. Liv. xzvl. 3. xvliii. 17 vestemmutabant, ib. S2 Dio. zzxviL S7. 
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then called qujesitores. The senate also sometimes judged in capital 
affairs, or appointed persons to do so.^ But after the institution of the 
quastiones perpetua,^ certain praetors always took cognizance of certain 
crimes, and the senate or people seldom interfered in this matter, unless by 
way of appeal, or on extraordinary occasions. 

I. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 

Trials before the people^ were at first held in the Comitia Curiata. Of 
this, however, we have only the example of Horatius.* 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Tributa, all trials be- 
fore the people were held in them ; capital trials in the Comitia Centuriata, 
and concerning a fine, in the Tributa. 

Those trials were called capital, which respected the life or liberty of 
a Roman citizen. There was one trial of this lidnd held in the Comitia by 
tribes ; namely, of Coriolanus, but that was irregular, and conducted with 
violence.* 

Sometimes a person was said to undergo a capital trial,^ in a civil ac- 
tion, when, besides the loss of fortune, his character was at stake.'' The 
method of proceeding in both Comitia was the same ; and it was requisite 
that some magistrate should be the accuser. In the Comitia Tributa, the 
inferior magistrates were usually the accusers, as the tribunes or aediles. 
In the Comitia Centuriata, the superior magistrates, as the consuls or prae- 
tors, sometimes also the inferior, as the quaestors or tribunes.^ But they are 
supposed to have acted by the authority of the consuls. 

No person could be brought to a trial unless in a private station. But 
sometimes this rule was violated.^ 

The magistrate who was to accuse any one, having called an assembly, 
and mounted the rostra, declared that he would, against a certain day, ac- 
cuse a particular person of a particular crime, and ordered that the person 
accused^o should then be present. This was called dicere diem, sc. accu- 
sationiSf vel diet dictio. In the meantime the criminal was kept in custody, 
unless he found persons to give security for his appearance,^^ who, in a 
capital trial, were called vades,^^ and for a fine, prjedes thus, prtBS^ 
tare aliquem, to be responsible for one ; ego Messdlam Cmsari prcBstabo.^^ 

When the day came, the. magistrate ordered the criminal to be cited from 
the rostra by a herald.^* If the criminal was absent without a valid reason,^* 
he was condemned. If he was detained by indisposition or any other neces- 
sary cause, he was said to be excused," and the day of trial was put off.^^ 
Any equal or superior magistrate might, by his negative, hinder the trial 
from proceeding. If the criminal appeared,^^ and no magistrate interceded, 
the accuser entered upon his charge,2o which was repeated three times, 
with the intervention of a day between each, and supported by witnesses, 
writings, and other proofs. In each charge the punishment or fine was 



1 Sail. Cat. 51, 52. Liv. fama fortunisque, Cic. dicio ad diem dictam 15 Liy.xzxyiii.51.Siiet. 
ix. 36. Quin. 9. 13. 15. Off. i. sistendi, aut mulctam, Tib. 11. 

2 see p. 87. 12. qaa damnatus esset, 16 sine causa sontica. 

3 judicia ad populum. 8 Liv. ii. 41. iii. 24, 25. solvendi. 17 excusari, Liv. ib. 52. 

4 Cic. Mil. 3. 55. iv 21. vi. 20. Val. 12 Liv.iii. 13.xxv. 4. 18 dies prodictus vel 

5 Liv. ii. 35. Diony. vii. Max. vi. 1. 7. Gell.x. 13 Gell. vii. 19. Aus. productus est. 

38, &c. 6. Eid. 347. a pnestando, 19 si reus se stitisset, 

6 periculum capitis adi- 9 Cic. Place. 3. Liv. Varr. iv. 4. vel se sisteretur. 

re, causam capitis vel xUii. 16. 14 Cic. Q. Fr. i. 1. 3. iii. 20 accusationem insti- 

pro capite dicere. 10 reus. 8. Att. vi. 3. PUn. Pan. taebat. 

7 cum judicium esset de 11 sponsoreseumin jn- 88. 
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by a decree of the senate, the right of judgiiig was again restored to the 
eqnites alone : ihen, by the Plaotian law of Silvanus, the jadices were cho- 
sen from the senators and equites, and some of them also from the ]debei- 
ans ; then, by the Cornelian law of Sylla, only from the senators ; by the 
Aurelian law of Cotta, from the senators, the equites, and tribuni itrarii : 
by the Julian law of Caesar, only from the senators and equites ; and by the 
law of Antony, also from the officers of the army.^ 

The number of the judices was different at different times : by the law 
of Gracchus, 300 ; of Seryilius, 450 ; of Drusus, 600 ; of Plautius, 525 ; of 
Sylla and Cotta, 300, as it is thought ; of Pompey, 360. Under the empe- 
rors, the number of judices was greatly increased.^ 

By the Servilian law it behoved the judices to be above thirty, and be- 
low sixty years of age. By other laws it was required that they should be 
at least twenty-five \^ but Augustus ordered that judices might be cbosea 
from the age of twenty.* 

Certain persons could not be chosen judices, either from some natural 
defect, as the deaf, dumb, <&c. ; or by custom, as women and slaves ; 
by law, as those condemned upon trial of some infamous crime f and, by 
the Julian law. those degraded from being senators ; which was not the 
case formerly.^ By the Pompeian law, the judices were chosen from 
among persons of the highest fortune. 

The judices were annually chosen by the prstor urbanus or peregrinus, 
according to Dion Cassius, by t}ie qusestors, and their names written down 
in a list.'' They swore to the laws, and that they would judge uprightly 
to the best of their knowledge.^ The judices were prohibited by Augus- 
tus from entering the house of any one.^ They sat by the prstor on 
benches, whence they were called his assessores, or consilium, and 
coNSEssoRES to One another.^o 

The judices were divided into decurije, according to their different or- 
ders ; thus, DEcuRiA senatoria judicum, tertia, Augustus added a fourth 
decurioj^^ (because there were three before, either by the law of Antony, or 
of Cotta,) consisting of persons of an inferior fortune, who were called du- 
cenarii, because they had only 200,000 sesterces, the half of the estate 
of an eques, and judged in lesser causes. Caligula added a fifth deeuria- Gral- 
ba refused to add a sixth decuria, although strongly urged by many to do it.^ 

The office of a judex was attended with trouble, and therefore, in the time 
of Augustus, people declined it ; but not so afterwards, when their number 
was greatly increased.^^ 

2. ACCUSER IN A CRIMINAL TRIAL. 

Any Roman citizen might accuse another before the prstor. But it was 
reckoned dishonourable to become an accuser, unless for the sake of the 
republic, to defend a client, or to revenge a father's quarrel. Sometimes 
young noblemen undertook the prosecution of an obnoxious magistrate, to 
recommend themselves to the notice of their fellow-citizens.^* 

1 see Manutius de Leg. best commentators albo descripta, Saet. Verr. ii. 32. Suet. 32. 
for Sigonius, and Hei- read the passage. Tib. 51. Claad. 16. Plin. xxxiii. 7. 
neccius, who copies 5 turpi et famoso judi- Dom. 4. Sen. Ben. iii. 7. 12 Suet. 14. 16. Plin. 
him, give a wrong ac- cio, e. g. calumnia, Gell. xiv. 2. Dion. Cas. xxxiii. 1. s. 8. 

count of this matter. praevaricationis, furti, xxxix. 7. 13 Cic. Verr. i. 8. Suet. 

2 Cic. Fam. viii. 8. Pa- vi bonorum raptorum, 8 de animi s^tentia. et Plin. ibid. 

terc. ii. 76. Plin. xxxiii. injuriarum, de dolo 9 Dio. liv. 18. 14 Cic. Off. ii. 14. Dhr. 

1. male, pro socio, man- 10 Cic. Act. Ver. 10. 20. Verr. i. 38. ii. 47, 

3 D. 4. 8. dati, tutcla), depositi. Pin. ii. 19. Sen. Ben. CobI. vu. 30. Suet. Jul 

4 a vicesimo allegit, 6 Cic. Clu. 43. see p. 4. iii. 7. Gell. xiv. 2. 4. Plut. Luc. princ. 
Suet. Aug. 32. as the 7 in album relata, vel 11 Cic. Clu. 87. Phil. i. 8. 
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If there was a competition between two or more persons who should 
be the accuser of any one, as between Cicero and Caecilius Judaeus, which 
of them should prosecute Verres, who had been propraetor of Sicily, for ex- 
tortion, it was determined who should be preferred by a previous trial, called 
DiviNATio ; because there was no question about facts, but the judices, with- 
out the help of witnesses, divined,, as it were, what was fit to be done.^ He 
who prevailed acted as the principal accuser those who joined in the ac- 
cusation,^ and assisted him, were called subscriptores ; hence subscri' 
here judicium cum aliquo, to commence a suit against one> It appears, 
however, there were public prosecutors of public crimes at Rome, as in 
Greece.^ 

Public informers or accusers^ were called quadruplatores,''^ either 
because they received as a reward the fourth part of the criminal's effects, 
or of the fine imposed upon him ; or, as others say, because they accused 
persons, who, upon conviction, used to be condemned to pay fourfold ;® 
as those guilty of illegal usury, gaming, or the like.^ But mercenary and 
false accusers or litigants^^ chiefiy were called by this name, and also 
those judges who, making themselves parties in a cause, decided in their 
own favom:.^^ Seneca calls those who for small favours sought great returns, 
quadruplatores beneficiorum suorum, overrating or overvaluing them.^^ 

3. manner of MAKING THE ACCUSATldN. 

The accuser summoned the person accused to court,^^ where he desired^* 
of the inquisitor that he might be allowed to produce his charge,^^ and that 
the praetor would name a day for that purpose ; hence, postulate aliquem 
de crimine, to accuse ; libellus postulationum. a writing containing the 
several articles of a charge, a libel.^^ This postulatio or request was some- 
times made in the absence of the defendant. There were certain days on 
which the praetor attended to these requests, when he was said postula- 

TIONIBUS VACARE." 

On the day appointed, both parties being present, the accuser first took^^ 
a solemn oath, that he did not accuse from malice,^® and then the charge 
was made^o in a set form : thus, dico, vel aio, te in prjEtura spoliasse 

SICULOS, CONTRA LEGEM CORNELIAM, ATQXJE EO NOMINE SESTERTIUM MIL- 
LIES A TE REPET0.21 If the Criminal was silent, or confessed, an estimate of 
damages was made out,22 and the affair was ended ; but if he denied, the 
accuser requested^^ that his name might be entered in the roll of criminals,^^ 
and thus he was said reum facere, lege v. legibus interrogare, postulate : 
MULCTAM autjHBTiam petere et repetere: These are equivalent to rwmen de^ 
ferre, and different from accusare, which properly signifies to substantiate 
or j^rove the charge, the same with causam agere, and opposed to defendere,^ 
If the praetor allowed his name to be enrolled, for he might refuse it,^^ 
then the accuser delivered to the praetor a scroll or tablet,^' accurately 

1 Cic. Csc. 20. Asc. Cic. 7 Cic. Verr. ii. 8, 9. ]2 Ben.Tii. 25. mabatur. 

Geil. ii.4. 8 quadrupli damnari. . 1) in jus voc'abat. 23 postulavit. 

S accusator. 9 Cic. C»c. 7. 22. et ibi 14 postulabat. 24 ut nomen inter reos 

5 causae vel accusation! Asc.Paulus apudFest. 15 nomen deferre. reciperetur, i. e. utin 
subscribebant. Tac. ^nn. iv. 20. 16 Cic. Fam. viii. 6. Plin. tabulam inter reos 

4 Cic. C»c. 15. Mur. 10 calumniatores, Cic. |Ep. x. 85. ferretur. 

94. Fam. viii. 8. Q. Verr. ii. 7—9. Plaut. 17 Cic. Frat. iii. 1. 5. 25 Quin. v. 13. 3. Cic. 

Frat. iii. 4. Plin. Ep. Pers. i. 2. 10. Plin. £p. vii. 33. ' CobI. 3. Dio. xxxix. 7. 

V. 1. 11 qui in suam rem Ii- 18 concipiebat. Dig. 1. 10. de jure pa« 

i Cic. Sext. Rose. 20. tem verterent; inter- 19 calumniam jurabat. tron. 

Legg. iii. 47. Plin. Ep. ceptores litis alienn, 20 delatio nominis fie- 26 Cic. Fam. viii. 8. 

iii. 9. iv. 9. qui sibi controversio- bat. 27 libellus. 

6 delatores publiconun sam adjudicarent rem, 21 Cic. Csec. 5. 
crimiBum. Liv. iii. 72. Cic. Ceo. 33. 38 lis ei vel ejus csti- 
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written, mentioning the name of the defendant, his crime, and every cir- 
cumstance relating to the crime, which the accuser subscribed,^ or another 
for him, if he could not write ; at the same time binding himself to submit to 
a certain punishment or fine, if he did not prosecute or prove his charge.^ 

There were certain crimes which were admitted to be tried in prefer- 
ence to others,^ as, concerning violence or murder. And sometimes the 
accused brought a counter charge of this kind against his accuser, to pre- 
vent his own trials Then the praetor appointed a certain day for the trial, 
usually the tenth day after. Sometimes the thirtieth, as by the Licinian 
and Julian laws.^ But in trials for extortion, the accuser required a longer 
interval. Thus, Cicero was allowed 110 days, that he might go to SicSy, 
in order to examine witnesses, and collect facts to support his indictment 
against Verres, although he accomplished it in fifty days.^ In the mean 
time, the person accused changed his dress,'' and sought out persons to 
defend his cause. 

Of defenders,® Asconius mentions four kinds ; patroni, vel oratares^ 
who pleaded the cause ; advocati, who assisted by their counsel and pre- 
sence, the proper meaning of the word ; procuratores, who managed 
the business of a person in his absence ; and coonitores, who defended 
the cause of a person when present. But a cognitor might also defend the 
cause of a person when absent ; hence put for any defender.^ The pro- 
curatores, however, and cognitores, were used only in private trials, the pa- 
troni and advocati also in public. Before the civil wars, one rarely em- 
ployed more than four patrons or pleaders, but afterwards often tweive.^^ 

4. MANNER OF CONDUCTING THE TRIAL. 

On the day of trial, if the praetor could not attend, the matter was put off 
to another day. But if he was present, both the accuser and defendant 
were cited by a herald. If the defendant was absent, he was exiled. 
Thus, Verres, after the first oration of Cicero against him, called actio pri* 
ma, went into voluntary banishment ; for the five last orations, called tibri 
in Verrenif were never delivered. Verres is said to have been afterwards 
restored by the influence of Cicero, and, what is remarkable, perished 
together with Cicero in the proscription of Antony, on account of his 
Corinthian vessels, which he would not part with to the triumvir.*^ 

If the accuser was absent, the name of the defendant was taken from 
the roll of criminals.^^ if ^Qth ^^je present, the judices or jury Were 
first chosen, either by lot or by naming,^^ according to the nature of the 
crime, and the law by which it was tried. If by lot, the pr»tor or judex 
qusestionis put into an urn the names of all those who were appointed to be 
indices for that year, and then took out by chance'^ the number which the 
law prescribed. After which the defendant and accuser were allowed to 
reject^* such as they did not approve, and the praetor or judex quaestionis 
substituted^^ others in their room, till the legal number was completed.^'' 

Sometimes the law allowed the accuser and defendant to choose the^ju- 
^ces, in which case they were said judices edere, and the judices were 

1 PUn. Ep. i. 20. V. 1. 5 Cip. Q. Frat. U. 13. Cic. Verr. 2. 43. Rose, est, Asc. Cic. 

8 cavebat se in crimine Vat 14. Asc. Corn. Com. 18. Hor. Sat. ii. 5. 13 per sortitionem vel 

peneveratunun usque 6 Asc. loc. Cic Verr. v. 38. editionem. 

ad sententiam. Act. prim. 2. 10 Asc. Cic. Scaur. 14 sorte educebal. 

3 extra ordinem, Plin. 7 see p. 61. 11 Asc. Verr. Cic. Sen. 15 rejicere. 

Ep. iii. 9. 8 defensores. Suas. vi. 6. Plin. zzziv. 16 subsortiebatur. 

4 Cic. Fam. viii. 8. Dio. 9 Liv. ii. 55. xxxix. 5. 2. Lactant. U.4. 17 Cic. Verr Act. i. 7. 
zxxix. 18. Asc. Div. Csc. 4. Fest. IS de reit •zemptum Aic. Cic. 
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called EDiTiTii. Thus, by the Servilian law of Glaucia against extcntion, 
the accuser was ordered to name from the whole nnmber of judices a 
hundred, and from that hundred the defendant to choose fifty. By the Lu- 
cinian law, 4e sodaliUis, the accuser was allowed to name the jury from the 
^people at large.^ 

The judices or jury being thus chosen, were cited by a herald. Those 
who could not attend, produced their excuse, which the praetor might sus- 
tain^ or- not, as he pleased. 

Whfiii they were all assembled, they swore to the laws, and that they 
would judge uprightly ; hence called jurati homines. The pretor hino- 
self did not swear.*'' Then their names were marked down in a book,^ and 
they took their seats.^ 

The trial no^began, and the accuser proceeded to prove his charge, 
which he usually did in two actions.^ In the first action, he produced 
his evidence or proofs, and in the second he enforced them. The proofs 
were of three kinds, the declarations of slaves extorted by torture (QVics- 
TJONEs), the testimony of free citizens (testes), and writings (TABULiB). 

1. QujBstiones. The slaves of the defendant were demanded by the 
prosecutor to be examined by torture in several trials, chiefly fw: murder 
and violence. But slaves could not be examined in this inanner against 
their master's life,^ except in the case of incest, or a conspiracy against 
the state. Augustus, in order to elude this law, and subject the slaves of 
the criminal to torture, ordered that they should be sold to the public, (xc tor 
himself ; Tiberius, to the public prosecutor,^ but the ancient law was after- 
wards restored by Adrian and the Antonines. 

The slaves of others also were sometimes demanded to be examined 
by torture ; but not without the consent of their master, and the accuser 
giving security, that if they were maimed or killed during the torture, he 
would make up the damage.^ 

When slaves were examined by torture, they were stretched on a ma- 
chine, called EcuLEus, or equuhas, having their legs and arms tied to it 
with ropes,^^ and being raised upright, as if suspended on a cross, their 
members were distended by means of screws,^^ sometimes till they were 
dislocated.^^ To increase the pain, plates of red*hot iron,^^ pincers, burn- 
ing pitch, <fec. were applied to them. But some give a different account 
of this matter. 

The confessions of slaves extorted by the rack, were written down on 
tables, which they sealed up till they were produced in court. Private 
persons also sometimes examined their slaves by torture.^^ Masters fre- 
quently manumitted their slaves, that they might be exempted from this 
cruelty ; for no Roman citizen could be scourged or put to the rack. But 
the emperor Tiberius aubjected free citizens to the torture.^^ 

2. Testes. Free citizens gave their testimony upon oath.^^ The form 
of interrogating them was, sexte tempani, QUjERO ex te, arbitrerisne, 
C. Sempronium in tempore pugnam inisse f^"^ The witness answered, arbi- 

TROR Vel NON ARBITROR.^® 

1 ac. Mar. 23. Plane. A sc. Verr. act. i. 6. 9 ibid. 14 Cic. MU. 33. Clu. 08. 

15. 17. 6 duabus actionibas. 10 fidiciilis, Saet. Tib. 06. 

S accipere, Cic. Pliil. v. 7 in caput domini. Cic. 03. Cal. 33. 15 Liv. viii. 15. Cic. MIL 

5. Top. 94. BfiL 23. Dejot. 11 per cochleas. 21. Verr. v 03. Dio. 

3 Cic. Rose. Am. 3. Act. 1. 13 ut ossium compago Ivii. 19. 
Verr. 9. 13. 8 mancipari publico ac- resolveretur ; hence 10 jurati. 

4 libeliit conaignaban- tori jubet, Dio. Iv. 5. eculeo longior feuetaMf 17 Liv. iv. 40. 

tur. Tac.Ann. ii. 30. iii. 07. Sen. Ep. 8. 18 Cic. Acad. iv. 47 

5 subsellia occupAbant, D. xlviii. 18. de Qusit. 13 lamins candeotes. Font. 9. 
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Witnesses were either voluntary or involontary.^ With regard to bothi 
the prosecutor^ was said, testes dare, adhibere, eitare, coUigere, edere^pro* 
ferre, subomare, vcl produqere ; testibus uti. With regard to the latter, 
us testimonium denunciare, to summon them under a penalty, as in 
England by a writ called a subpcena, invitos evocare. ^ The prosecutor 
only was allowed to summon witnesses against their will, and of these a 
different number by different laws, usually no more than ten.^ 

Witnesses were said testimonium dicere, dare, perMbere, pnebere, 
also pro testimonio audiri. The phrase depositiones testium is not used 
by the classics, but only in the civil law. Those previously engaged to 
give evidence in favour of any one were called alligati ; if instructed 
what to say, subornati.^ Persons might give evidence, although absent, 
by writing ;^ but it was necessary that this should be dofe voluntarily, and 
before witnesses.® The character and condition of witnesses were par- 
ticularly attended to.'' No one was obliged to be a witness against a near 
relation or friend by the Julian law,^ and never^ in his own cause.^® 

The witnesses of each party had particular benches in the forum, 'On 
which they sat. Great dexterity was shown in interrogating witnesses.^^ 

Persons of an infamous character were not admitted to give evidence,^^ 
and therefore were called intestabiles,^^ as those likewise were, who 
being once called as witnesses,^^ afterwards refused to give their testi- 
mony. Women anciently were not admitted as witnesses, but in after- 
times they were.^^ 

A false witness, by the law of the Twelve Tables, was thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock, but afterwards the punishment was arbitrary, except in 
war, where a false witness was beaten to death with sticks by his fellow- 
soldiers.^® 

3. TABULiB. By this name were called writings of every kind, which 
could be of use to prove the charge ; particularly account-books,^^ letters, 
bills, or bonds, &c.^^ 

In a trial for extortion, the account-books of the person accused were 
commonly sealed up, and afterwards at the trial delivered to the judges for 
their inspection.^^ The ancient Romans used to make out their private ac- 
counts,^® and keep them with great care. They marked down the occur- 
rences of each day first in a note-book,^^ which was kept only for a month,^ 
and then transcribed them into what we call a ledgerj^^^i^ch was preserved 
for ever ; but many dropped this custom, after the laws ordered a man's 
papers to be sealed up, when he was accused of certain crimes, and pro- 
duced in courts as evidences against him.^* 

• The prosecutor having produced these different kinds of evidence, ex- 
plained and enforced them in a speech, sometimes in two or more speech- 
es. Then the advocates of the criminal replied ; and their defence some- 
times lasted for several days.^^ In the end of their speeches,^® they tried to 

1 Quin. v. 7. 9. 6 praesentibus sigpiato- 30. Hor. Sat. ii. 3. v. et e^ipensi conficere 

3 actorvelaccusator. nWs, Quin. v. 7. 181. Cell. vi. 7. vii. 18. vol domesticas ratio- 
8 Cic. Verr. i. 18, 19. v. 7 diligenter expende- 14 antestati, v. in testi- nes scribere. 

03. Rose. Am. 36. 38. bantur, Cic. Place. 5. monium adhibiti. 21 adversaria, -oniin. 

Fin. ii. 19. Juv. xvi. 8 1. 4. D. de Testib. 15 Gell. vi. 7. xv. 13. 22 menstrua erant. 

29, &c. Plin. £p. iii. 9. 9 more majorum. Cic. Verr. i. 37. 23 codex vel tabuls. > 

V. 20. vi. 5. Val. Max. 10 de re sua, Cic. Rose. 1« Gell. xx. 1. 1. 16. D. 24 Cic. Quin. 2. Verr.; i. 
viii.l. Front, delimit. Am. 36. de Testib. et Sent. v. 23. 39. Rose. Com. 3. 

5. Quin. V. 7. 9. D. de 11 Quin. v. 7. Cic. Q. 25. s. 2. Polyb. vii 35. CcbI. 7. Att. xii. 6. 

Test. Rose. 13. Flaee. 10. 17 tabulae accepti et ex- Tusc.v. 83. Suet.Cea. 

4 Cic. Frat. ii. 3. Rose. Don. Ter. Eun. iv. 4. v. pensi. 47. 

Com. 17. Isid. v. 23. 33. IS syngraphas. 25 Asc. Cic. Com. Ver. 

Plin. Bp. iii. 9. Suet. 12 testes non adhibiti 19 Cic. Verr. i. 23. 61. 26 m epilog© vel pero- 

Claud. 15. sunt. Balb. 5. ratione. 

5 per tabulas. 13 Plant. Cure. i. 5. v. 20 tabolas, sc. accept! 
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move the compassion of the judices, and for that purpose often introduce4 
the children of the criminal. In ancient times only one counsel was al« 
lowed to each side.^ 

In certain causes persons were brought to attest the character of the.ac* 
cused, called laudatores.^ If one could not produce at least ten of these, 
it was thought better to produce none.^ Their declaration or that of the 
towns from which they came, was called laudatio, which word common* 
ly signifies a funeral oration delivered from the rostra in praise of a person 
deceased, by some near relation, or by an orator or chief magistrate.^ 
Each orator, when he finished, said dixi ; and when all the pleadings were 
ended, a herald called out, dixerunt, vel -ere.^ Then Uie praetor sent 
the judices to give their verdict,® upon which they rose and went to deli- 
berate for a little among themselves. Sometimes they passed sentence^ viva 
voce in open court, but usually by ballot. The prsetor gave to each judex 
three tablets ; on one was written the letter C, ior eondemno, I condemn ; 
on another, the letter A, for absolvo^ I acquit ; and on a third, N. L., non 
liquet, sc. tnihi, I am not clear. Each of the judices threw which of these 
tablets he thought proper into an urn. There was an urn for each order 
of judges ; one for the senators, another for the equites, and a third for the 
tribuni (Brarii.^ 

The prstor, having taken out and counted the ballots, pronounced sen- 
tence according to the opinion of the majority,^ in a certain form. If a 
majority gave in the letter C, the praetor said videtur fecisse, i. e. guilty ; 
if the letter A, non videtur fecisse, i. e. not guilty ; if N. L., the cause 
was deferred.^^ The letter A. was called litera salutaris, and the ta- 
blet on which it was marked, tabella absolutoria, and C, litera tristis, 
the tablet, damnatoria. Among the Greeks, the condemning letter waa 
6, because it was the first letter of ^avatog, death ; hence called mortife" 
rum and nigrum^^ Their acquitting letter is uncertain. 

It was anciently the custom to use white and black pebbles,^^ in voting 
at trials hence causa paucorum calculorum, a cause of small importance, 
where there were few judges to vote ; omnis calculus immitem demittitur ater 
in umam, and only black stones were thrown into the merciless urn ; i. e. he 
is condemned by all the judges ; reportare calculum deteriorem, to be con- 
demned; tneliorem, to be acquitted; errori album calculum adjicere, to par- 
don or excuse.^^ To this Horace is thought to allude. Sat. ii 3. 24$, creta 
an carbone notandi ? are they to be approved or condemned ? and Persius, 
Sat. V. 108 ; but more probably to the Roman custom of marking in their 
calendar unlucky days with black,^^ and lucky days with white hence 
notare vel signare diem lactea gemma vel alba, melioribus lapillis, vel albis 
cakulis, to mark a day as fortunate.^'' This custom is said to have been 



1 Cic. Sext. W. Plin. 5 Asc. Cic. Dom. Ter. Mil. 6. Suet. Aug. 88. viii. 3. 14. Or. ib. 44. 
Ep.i. 20. Phor. ii. 3. 90. 8C. 4. Mart. vu. 36. Corp. Juiis. 

2 Cic. Balb. 18. Cla. 6 in consilium mitte- 12 lapilli vel calculi. 15 carbone, with char- 
09. Fam. i. 9. Fin. ii. bat, ut sententiam fer^ 18 mos erat antiquit ni- coal, whence dies atri 
21. Suet. Aug. 56. rent vel dicerent, Cic. veis atrisque lapillis, for infausti. 

3 quam ilium quasi le- Verr. i. 9. Clu. 27. his damnare reos, iUis 16 creta vel cressanota, 
gitimum nomerum 30. absolvere culpa,— It with chalk, Hor. Od. i. 
consuetudinis non ex- 7 sententias ferebant. was the custom of old 86. 10. called Creta, or 
plere, Cic. Verr. v. 8 Cas. BeL Civ. iii. 83. to decide in criminal terra Cressa vel Creti- 
23. Cic. Q. Frat. ii. 6. causes with Uack and ca, because it was 

4 Cic. Fam. iiL 8. 6. 9 ex phmimi senten- white stones, the first, brought from that 
Or. ii. 84. Liv. v. SO. tia. condemned the ac- island. 

Suet. Ces. vi. 84. Aug. 10 causa ampliata est, cused. the other de- 17 Mart. viii. 45. ix. 53. 

101. lib. 6. Tac. Ann. Asc. Cic. Verr. v. 6. dared hhn innocent, xi. 37. Pers. Sat. ii. 1. 

V. 1. xvi. •.Plin. Ep. Acad. iv. 47. Ov. Met. xv. 41. Plin. Bp. vL 11. 

ii.l. 11 P«r.8ai.4.v.ia.Cic. 14 Plin. Ep. i. S. Qvin. 
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borrowed from the Thracians or Scythians, who, every evening before they 
slept, threw into an urn or quiver a white pebble, if the day had passed 
agreeably ; but if not, a black one : and at their death, by counting thp peb- 
bles, their life was judged to have been happy or unhappy.^ To this Mar- 
tial beautifully alludes, xii. 34. 

The Athenians, in voting about the banishment of a citizen who was 
suspected to be too powerful, used shells,^ on which those who were for 
banishitig him wrote his name, and threw each his shell into an urn. This 
was done in a popular assembly ; and if the number of shells amounted to 
6000, he was banished for ten years,^ by an ostracism, as it was- called. 
Diodorus says, for five years.* 

When the number of judges who condemned, and of those who acquit- 
ted, was equal, the criminal was acquitted,^ Calculo MiNERViE, by the 
vote of Minerva, as it was termed ; because when Orestes was tried 
before the Areopagus at Athens for the murder of his mother, and the judg- 
es were divided, he was acquitted by the deterniination^ of that goddess.'' 
In allusion to this, a privilege was granted to Augustus, if the number of 
the judices, who condemned, was but one more than of those that acquit- 
ted, of adding his vote to make an equality : and thus of acquitting the cri- 
minal.^ 

While the judices were putting the ballots into the urn, the criminal and 
his friends threw themselves at their feet, and used every method to move 
their compassion.^ 

The prffitor, when about to pronounce a sentence of condemnation, used 
to lay aside his toga prmtexta}^ 

In a trial for extortion, sentence was not passed after the first action 
was finished ; that is, after the accuser had finished his pleading, and the 
defender had replied ; but the cause was a second time resumed,^^ after the 
interval of a day, or sometimes more, especially if a festival intervened, as 
in the case of Verres, which was called comperendinatio, or-ahu, -tilLs}^ 
Then the defender spoke first, and the accuser replied ; after which sen- 
tence was passed. This was done, although the cause was perfectly clear, 
by the Glaucian law ; but before that, by the Acilian law, criminals were 
condemned after one hearing.^^ 

When there was any obscurity in the cause, and the judices were on- 
certain whether to condemn or acquit the criminal, which they expressed 
by giving in the tablets, on which the letters N. L. were written, and 
the prffitor, by pronouncing amplius, the cause was deferred to any day the 
prstor chose to name. This was called ampliatio, and the criminal or 
cause was said ampliari s which sometimes was done several times, and 
the cause pleaded each time anew.^* Sometimes the praetor, to gratify 
the criminal or his friends, put oflfthe trial till he should resign his office, 
and thus not have it in his power to pass sentence^^ upon him. 

If the criminal was acquitted, he went home and resumed his usual 
dress.^^ If there was ground for it, he might bring his accuser to a trial 

1 Flin. vii. 40. Lambin. ^sch. Euin. ibi Asc. &c. absolutaest, VaLMax. 

3 ooTpoKo^ test» vel v. 738. 13 semel dicta causa, viii. 1. 11. 

testule. 8 Dio. li. 19. aemel auditis testibus. 15 ne diceret jus, Liv. 

3 testaram siifih^iis. 9 Val. Max. viii. I. «. 14 Cic. ib. Brut. SS. xli. 83. 

4 zi. 55. Nep. Them. 8. Asc. Cic. M. Scaur. bis ampliatus, tertio 16 sordido hablta poai> 
Arist. 1. Cim. 3. 10 Plut. Cic. Sen. Ira, i. absolutus est reus, to, albam toniii reso- 

5 Cic. Clu. 87. Plut. 16. Liv. xliii. 8. iv. 44. * ' 
Mar. seep. 65. 11 causa iterumdiceba- causa L. Cotte sep- 

6 sententia. tur vel a«;ebatur. ties ampliata, et ad 

7 Cic. Mil. 3. et ibi 18 Cic. Verr.i. 7. 9.et ultimum octavo judicio 
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for false accusation,^ or for what was called PRiEVARicATio ; that is, be- 
traying the cause of one's client, and, by neglect or collusion, assisting his 
opponent.2 

PRiEVARicARi^ signifies properly to straddle, to stand or walk wide, with 
the feet too far removed from one another, not to go straight.^ Hence, to 
shuffle, to play fast and loose, to act deceitfully.^ If the criminal was con- 
demned, he was punished by law according to the nature of his crime. 

Under the emperors, most criminal causes were tried in the senate,^ 
who could either mitigate or extend the rigour of the laws,^ although this 
was sometimes contested.® 

If a person was charged with a particular crime, comprehended in a par- 
ticular law, select judges were appointed ; but if the cnmes were various, 
and of an atrocious nature, the senate itself judged of them, as the people 
did formerly ; whose power Tiberius, by the suppression of the Comitia, 
transferred to the* senate.® When any province complained of their gover- 
nors, and sent ambassadors to prosecute them,^^ the cause was tried in the 
senate, who appointed certain persons of their own number to be advocates, 
commonly such as the province requested.^^ 

• When the senate took cognizance of a cause, it was said suscipere vel 
recipere cognitionem, and dare inquisitionemy "^hen it appointed certain per- 
sons to plead any cause, dare advocatos, v. patronos. So the empercHr. 
When several advocates either proposed or excused themselves, it was de- 
termined by lot who should manage the cause.^^ When the criminal was 
brought into the senate-house, by the lictors, he was said esse inductus. So 
the prosecutors.^^ When an advocate began to plead, he was said descent 
dere ut acturus, ad agendum vel ad accusandum, because, perhaps, he stood 
in a lower place than that in which the judges sat, or came from a place of 
ease and safety to a place of difficulty and danger : thus descendere in 
aciem v. pmliumt in campum v. forum, &c. to go on and finish the cause, 
causam peragere v. perferre. If an advocate betrayed the cause of his cli- 
ent,^^ he was suspended from the exercise of his profession,'^ or otherwise 
punished. 

An experienced advocate commonly assumed a young one in the same 
cause with him, to introduce him at the bar and recomimend him to notice.^^ 
After the senate passed sentence, criminals used to be executed with- 
out delay. But Tiberius caused a decree to be made, that no one con- 
demned by the senate should be put to death within ten days ; that the 
emperor, if absent from the city, might have time to consider their sen- 
tence, and prevent the execution of it, if he thought proper.^^ 

5. different kinds of punishments. 

Punishments among the Romans were of eight kinds : — 

1. Mdlcta vel damnum, a fine, which at first never exceeded two oxen 

1 calvmiiis. 5 in contrariis causis ii. 10. 14 si provaricatui es- 

3 Cic. Top. 80. Plin. quasi varie esse posi- 10 legates vel inqaisi- set. 

Ep. i. 90. iii. 9. Quin. tus, Cic. ib. tores mittebant, qui in 15 ei advocationibus in- 

ix. S. 6 Dio. Ivii. 16. et alibi eos inquisitionem pos- terdictum est. 

8 comp. of pre et vari- passim. talarent. 10 Id. v. 13. 

CO, v. -or. nromTaros, 7 mitigare leges et in- 11 Plin. Ep. ii. 11. iii. 17 prodocere, ostendere 

bow or buidy-legged, tendere, Plin. Ep. ii. 4. 9. ftmas tt assignare fki- 

crara incarva habens. 11. iv. 9. IS nomina in nmam oub, Plin. Ep. vi. S8. 

4 arator, nisi incurvat, 8 aUis cognitionem se- conjecta sunt, Plin. 18 Dio. Ivil. SO. lyiii. S7. 
pnevaricatnr, i. e. non natus lege conclusam, Ep. ii. 11. iii. 4. vi. S9. Tac. Ann. iii. 51. Suet, 
rectum solcum agit, aliis liberam solutam- vu. 0. 33. x. SO. * Tib. 7ft. Sen. tranq. 
v«lanctosulcodiye^ que dicentibaa. Id. 18 Id. ii. 11, IS. v. 4. an. 14. 

tU, PUn. 9 Tic. Ann. 1. 1ft. Plin. 18. SO. 
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and thirty sheep, or the valuation of them ;^ but afterwards it whs in- 
creased. 

2. ViNcuLA, bonds, which included pi|blic and private custody : public, 
in prison, into which criminals were thrown after confession or convic- 
tion ; and private, when they were delivered to magistrates, or even to 
private persons, to be kept at their houses (w libera eustodia, as it was 
called) till they should be tried.^ 

A prison^ was first built by Ancus Martins, and enlarged by Servius 
TuUius ; whence that part of it below ground, built by Mm, was called 
TULLiANUM,^ or LAUTUMiiE,^ in allusiou to a place of the same kind built 
by Dionysius at Syracuse. Another part, or, as some think, the same 
part, from its security and strength,' was called robur, or rohus,^ 

Under the name of vincula were comprehended catena, chains ; com- 
pedes vel pedica, fetters or bonds for the feet ; manica, manacles or bonds 
for the hands ; nervus, an iron bond or shackle for the feet or neck ;^ also 
a wooden frame with holes, in which the feet were put and fastened, the 
stocks : sometimes also the hands and neck : called likewise colum- 
BAR. BauBf leathern thongs, and also iron chains, for tying the neck or 
feet.® 

3. Verbera, beating or scourging, with sticks or staves with rods 
with whips or lashes.^^ But the first were in a manner peculiar to the 
camp, where the punishment was called fustuarium, and the last to 
slaves. Rods only were applied to citizens, and these too were remov- 
ed by the Porcian law.^^ But under the emperors citizens were pun- 
ished with these and more severe instruments, as with whips loaded with 
lead, &c^^ 

4. Talio,^^ a punishment similar to the injury, an eye for an eye, a 
limb for a limb, &c. But this punishment, although mentioned in Uie 
Twelve Tables, seems very rarely to have been inflicted, because by law 
the removal of it could be purchased by a pecuniary compensation. 

6, Ionominia vel infamia. Disgrace or infamy was inflicted,^* either by 
the censors or by law, and by the edict of the praetor. Those made infa- 
mous by a judicial sentence, were deprived of their dignity, and rendered 
incapable of enjoying public officios, sometimes also of being witnesses, or 
of making a testament ; hence called intestabiles.^^ 

6. Exilium, banishment. This word was not used in a judicial sen- 
tence, but AqjjM ET IGNIS INTER DicTio, forbidding one the use of fire and 
water, whereby a person was banished from Italy, but might go to any 
other place he chose. Augustus introduced two new forms of banishmenly 
called DEPORTATio, perpetual banishment to a certain place ; and relega* 
Tio, either a temporal or perpetual banishment of a person to a certain 
place, without depriving him of his rights and fortunes.^® Sometimes per- 
sons were only banished from Italy^^ for a limited time. 

7. Ser VITUS, shivery. Those were sold as slaves, who did not give in 
their names to be enrolled in the censor's books, or refused to enlist as 

1 lee lex Ateria, Liv. Fest. in voce, Liv. S8. Telvindicts.lioetfaBaii- 

iv.80. zxvi. 37. zzxU. 96. 9 Autibos. turn. 

S Cic. Dir. i. 95. Tac. xxxvii. 5. xxxix. 44. 10 virgis. 15 talio vel ixBiiftiadimi 

UL 51. vi. S. Sail. Cat. 6 Fest. in voce, Liv. 11 flagellis. potent, O^ zdb 1. 

47. Liv. xxxix. 14. xxxviU. 50. Val. Max. 19 Hor. Ep.4. Cic. Rab. 16 iniureUtar v«l iii^ 

S earcex. vi. 8. 1. Tac. Ann. iv. peid. 4. Juv. x. 100. aabatur. 

4 SaU. Cat. 55. Van. L. 90. Cic. Verr. v. 97. 55. Cic. Verr. lU. 90. Liv. ITDigest. 
L. iv. 99. Liv. i. 88. 7 Fest. in voce. x. 0. SalL Cat. 51. 18 see p. 47. 

5 i. e. loca ex qoiboa 8 Plaut. As. iU. 8. 5. 18 pluinbatiB. 19 iis Italia intaidiotiiBW 
lapidet exdii timt, Rod. iii. 6. OO.Liv. viii. 14 ssSoitado rappUeli Ihin. Ep. iii. 9. 
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soldiers ; because thus they were supposed to have voluntarily renounced 
the rights of citizens.^ 

8. Mors, death, was either civil or natural. Banishment and slavery 
were called a civil death. Only the most heinous crimes were punished 
by a violent death. 

In ancient times it seems to have been itiost usual to hang malefactors,^ 
afterwards, to scourge^ and behead them,* to throw them from theTarpeian 
rock,^ or from that place in the prison called robur, also to strangle them^ 
in prison. 

The bodies of criminals, when executed, were not burned or buried; but 
exposed before the prison, usually on certain stairs, called GEMONijs sc. 
scal(B, vel. GEMONii gradus and then dragged with a hook,^ and thrown 
into the Tiber.^ Sometimes, however, the friends purchased the right of 
burying them. 

Under the emperors, several new and more severe punishments were 
contrived ; as, exposing to wild beasts,^® burning alive,^^ &c. When cri- 
minals were burned, they were dressed in a tunic besmeared with pitch 
and other coihbustible matter, called tunica molesta,^^ as the Christians 
are supposed to have been put to death. Pitch is mentioned among the 
instruments of torture in more ancient times.^^ Sometimes persons were 
condenmed to the public works, to engage with wild beasts, or fight as gla- 
diators, or were employed as public slaves in attending on the public baths, 
in cleansing common sewers, or repairing the streets and highways.^* 

Slaves after being scourged^^ were crucified, usually with a label or in- 
scription on their breast, intimating their crime, or the cause of their pun- 
ishment, as was commonly done to other criminals, when executed. Thus 
Pilate put a title or superscription on the cross of our Saviour.^''^ The form 
of the cross is described by Dionysius, vii. 69. Vedius Pollio, one of the 
friends of Augustus, devised a new species of cruelty to slaves, throwing 
them into a fish-pond to be devoured by lampreys.^^ 

A person guilty of parricide, that is, of murdering a parent or any near 
relation, after being severely scourged,^^ was sewed up in a sack,^^ with a 
dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and then thrown into the sea or a deep 
river.21 

•RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 
I. THE GODS WHOM THEY WORSHIPPED. 

These were very numerous, and divided into Bii majorum gentium, and 
Minorum gentium, in allusion to the division of senators.^^ fhe dii majo- 
rum GENTIUM were the great celestial deities, and those called dii selec- 
Ti. The great celestial deities were twelve in number.^s 

1. Jupiter,^ the king of gods and men ; the son of Saturn and Rhea or 



1 Cic. Cec.34.seep.48. S5. Cic. Vat. 11. Luc. 12 Sen. Ep. 14. Jiiv. 18 mureiue, Plin. ix. 23. 

9 infeUci axbori suspen- U. 154. viii. 235. i. 155. Mart. 8. 39. Dio. liv. 23. 

dere, Liv. i. 26. 7 quod gemitus locus x. 25. 5. 19 sanguineis virgif cae- 

S yirgis csdere. esset. 18 Tac. Ann. xv. 44. sus. 

4 securi percutere, Liv. 8 unco tracti. Plaut. Capt. iii. 4. 05. 20 culeo insutus. 

U. 5. TU. 19. xxvi. 15. 9 Suet. Tib. 53. 01. 75. Lucret. iii. 1030. 21 Cic. Rose. Ain.a.S5, 

5 de saxo Tarpeio de- Vit. 17. Tac. Hist. iiL 14 Plin. Ep. x. 40. 26. Sen. Clem. i. ». 
jicere, Id. vi. 20. 74. Plin. Tiii. 40. s. 61. 15 sub furca cssi. 22 see p. 2. Cic. Tosc. 

laqueo gulam, gut- Yal. Max. vi. 3. 3. Juv. 16 in crucem acti stoit. i. 13. 

tur, vel cervicem fran- x. 66. 17 Matt, xxvii. 37. John 23 Diony^vii. 72. 

gere, Feat. YaL Max. 10 ad bestias damnatio. xix. 19. Dio. liv. 3. 24 Zevs tlamp voc. Zev 

4. 7. vi. II. SaU. Cat. U vivieonibiixtam. Suet. Cal. 39. I>oin. 10. Ilarep. 
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Ops, the goddess of the earth ; bora and educated in the island of Crete ; 
supposed to have dethroned his father, and to have divided his kingdom 
with his brothers ; so that he himself obtained the air and earth, Neptune 
the sea, and Pluto the inferaal regions : usually represented as sitting on 
an ivory throne, holding a sceptre in his left hand, and a thunderbolt^ in 
his right, with an eagle ; and Hebe the daughter of Juno, and goddess of 
youth, or the boy Ganymfedes, the son of Tros, his cupbearer,^ attending 
• on him; called jupiter feretrius,^ Islicius,* stator, capitolinus, and 
TONANs, which two were different, and had different temples tarpeius, 

LATIALIS, DIESPITER,^ OPTIMUS MAXIMUS, OLYMPICUS, SUMMUS, &C. Sub 

Joveffigido, sub dio, under the cold air ; dextro Jove, by the favour of Jupi- 
ter ; incolumi Jove, i. e. capitoUo, ubi Jupiter colebatar? 

2. JuNo, the wife and sister of Jupiter, queen of the gods, the goddess of 
marriage and of child-birth, called juno reoina vel tegia : pronuba,® ma- 
TRONA, LuciNA,^ MONETA,^^ because, whcn an earthquake happened, a voice 
was uttered from her temple, advising the Romans to make expiation by 
sacrificing a pregnant sow represented in a long robe^^ and magnificent 
dress ; sometimes sitting or standing in a light car, drawn by peacocks, 
attended by the aurje:, or air-nymphs, as by iris, the goddess of the rain- 
bow. Junone secunda, by the favour of.^^ 

3. Minerva or pallas, the goddess of wisdom ; hence said to have 
sprungi^ from the brain of Jupiter by the stroke of Vulcan ; also of war and 
of arms ; said to be the inventress of spinning and weaving,^^ of the olive, 
and of warlike chariots ; called Armipotens, Tritonia virgo, because she 
was first seen near the lake Tritonis in Africa ; Attica vel Cecropia, be- 
cause she was chiefly worshipped at Athens ; — ^represented as an armed 
virgin, beautiful, but stera and dark coloured, with azure or sky-coloured 
eyes,i6 shining like the eyes of a cat or an owl," having a helmet on her 
head, and a plume nodding formidably in the air ; holding in her right hand 
a spear, and in her left a shield, covered with the skin of the goat Amalthea, 
by which she was nursed (hence called jbgis), given her by Jupiter, whose 
shield had the same name, in the middle of which was the head of the 
Gorgon Medusa, a monster with snaky hair, which turned every one who 
looked at it into stone.^^ 

There was a statue of Minerva,^^ supposed to hare fallen from heaven, 
which was religiously kept in her temple by the Trojans, and stolen from 
thence by Ulysses and Diomedes. Tolerare cdo vitam tenuique Minerva, 
i. e. lanificio non qu<Bstuoso, to eara a living by spinning and weaving, 
which bring small profit ; invita Minerva, i. e. adversante et repugnante na^ 
tura, against nature or natural genius agere aliquid pingui Minerva, sim- 
ply, bluntly, without art ; abnormis sapiens, crassaque Minerva, a philoso- 
pher without rules, and of strong rough common sense ; sus Minervam, 
sc. docet, a proverb against a person who pretends to teach those who are 



1 iiilmen. 

9 pincems vel pocilla- 
tor. 

3 a ferendo, quod ei spo- 
lia oj^ma afferebantur 
fercmo vel feretro rea- 
ta,Liy. 1.10. vela feri- 
enido, Plut. in Romulo, 
omine quod certo dux 
ferit ense ducem, Prop. 
lv.11.46. Diony. i.84. 

4 quod 86 ilium certo 
carmine • coelo elicere 



posse credebant, Ov. 
F. iii. 387. ut edoceret, 
quomodo prodigia ful- 
minibus, aliove quo vi- 
80 missa, curarentur, 
vel expiarentur, ibid. 
*Liv.l20. 

5 Dio. Uy. 4. Suet. Aug. 
29. 91. 

6 diei et lucis pater. 

7 Hor. Od. i. 1. 25. ii. 
3. 33. iU. 6. 12.Per8.v. 
114. 



8 quod nubentibus 
esset, Serv. virg. Mti. 
iv. 166. Ov. Ep. vi. 43. 
Sachs prsfecta mari- 
tis, i. e. nuptialibus to- 
lemnitatibus, xiL 65. 

9 quod lucem nascenti- 
bus daret. 

10 a monendo. 

11 Cic. Div. i. 45. U. SS. 
13 stola. 

13 Virg. .fin. iv. 45. 

14 cum clypeo proiilu- 



isse, Ov. F. iii. 841. 

15 lanificii et texture^ 
Ter. Heaut. v. 4. 13. 
Ov. ib. 

16 glaucis ocuUs, yAav- 
Ktotris A0i|yif. 

17 yXav^f 'Kos, noctua^ 
Cell. 11.38. 

18 Virg. MtL viii. 354. 
ft ibi Serv. 

10 palladium. 

SO Virg. JEn. yiU. 400L 

-Cic. Off. i. 31. 
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Mriser than himself, or to teach a thing of which he himself is ignorant. 
Pallas is also put for oil,^ because she is said first to have taught the use of it. 

4. Vesta, the goddess of fire. Two of this name are mentioned by the 
poets ; one the mother, and the' other the daughter of Saturn, who are of- 
ten confounded. But the latter chiefly was worshipped at Rome. In her 
sanctuary was supposed to be preserved the Palladium of Troy ,2 and a fire 
kept continually burning by a number of virgins, called the Vestal virgins ; 
brought by ^neas from Troy ;3 hence hie locus est Vestm, qui fallada 
servat et ignem,^ near which was the palace of Numa.^ 

5. Ceres, the goddess of com and husbandr}% the sister of Jupiter ; 
worshipped chiefly at Eleusis in Greece, and in Sicily : her sacred rites 
were kept very secret. — She is represented with her head crowned with 
the ears of com or poppies, and her robes falling down to her feet, holding 
a torch in her hand. She is said to have wandered over the whole earth 
with a torch in her hand, which she lighted at Mount ^tna,^ in quest of 
her daughter Proserpina, who was carried^oflf by Pluto. Plutus, the god 
of riches, is supposed to be the son of Ceres. 

Ceres is called Legifera, the lawgiver, because laws were the eflect of 
husbandry, and Arcana, because her sacred rites were celebrated with 
great secrecy,' and with torches \^ particularly at Eleusis in Attica,^ from 
which, by the voice of a herald, the wicked were excluded ; and even Ne- 
ro, while in Greece, dared not to profane them. Whoever entered with- 
out being initiated, although ignorant of this prohibition, was put to death. 
Those initiated were called mystjb,^^ whence mysterium. A pregnant sow 
was sacrificed to Ceres, because that animal was hurtful to the com-fields.^^ 
And a fox was burnt to death at her sacred rites, with torches tied round 
it ; because a fox wrapt round with stubble and hay set on fire, being let go 
by a boy, once bumt the growing com of the people of Carseoli, a town 
of the ^qui, as the foxes of Samson did the standing corn of the Philis- 
tines.i3 

Ceres is often put for com or bread ; as sine Cerere et Baccho friget Ve- 
nus, without bread and wine love grows cold.^* 

6. Neptune,^* the god of the sea, and brother of Jupiter ; represented 
with a trident in his right hand, and a dolphin in his left ; one of his feet 
resting on part of a ship ; his aspect majestic and serene : sometimes in a 
chariot drawn by sea-horses, with a triton on each side ; called jEGjEus ; 
because worshipped at iBgea, a town in the island of Euboea.^^ TJter- 
que NeptunuSy the mare superum and inferum, on both sides of Italy ; or, 
Neptune who presides over both salt and fresh water." Neptunia arva vel 
regno, the sea. Neptunius dux. Sex. Pompeius, who, from his power 
at sea, called himself the son of Neptune. Neptunia Pergama vel Troja, 
because its walls were said to have been biiilt by Neptune and Apollo,^^ at 



1 Ov. Ep. xiz. 44. Cic. 10. torch-beariitf goddess, re tenras obnuit, ut nu- 

Acad. i. 4. Fest. Hor. hinc Cereris saciis Ov. Ep. ii. 4si. bes ccelom ; a nupto. 

Sat. ii. 2. Columel. 1. nunc qnoque t»da da- 9 sacra Eleusinia. id est opertione ; undo 

pr. 33. xi. 1. 31. tur,— hence it is that 10 Suet. Ner. 34. Liv. nuptie, Varr. L. L. iv. 

9 fatale pignus imperii in the sacrifices of Ce- xxxi. 14. 10. 

Romani, — the ratal res, a lighted torch is 11 Ov. P.iv. 350.a/cvu, 16 Virg. JEn. iii. 74. 



empire, Liv. zxvi. 37. who p«jrfonn the cere- 13 Ov. Pont. ii. 9. SO. 17 liquentibus stagnis 

3 Vurg. ^n. ii. S97. mony, Ov. F. iv. 494. Met. xv. 111. manque salso, Catul. 

4 this is the place (tern- 7 Plin. viu.50. Hor. Od. 13 Jodg. zv. 4. Ov. F. zzix. 3. 

pie) of Vesta, in which iii. 3. 37. iv. 081. to 713. 18 Ov. F. i. 5. 5. Vizg. 

the palladium is kept, 8 whence, et per t»di- 14 Ter. Eun. iv. ft. 6. ^n. ii. 635. viii. 6w. 
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the request of Laomedon, the father of Priam, who defrauded them of their 
promised hire,^ that is, he applied to that purpose the money which he had 
vowed to their service. On which account Neptune was ever after hostile 
to the Trojans, and also to the Romans. ApoUo was afterwards reconcil- 
ed by proper atonement ; being also offended at the Greeks for their treat- 
ment of Chryseis, the daughter of his priest Chryses, whom Agamemnon 
made a captive. The wife of Neptune was Amphitrite, sometimes put for 
the sea.'^ Besides Neptune, there were other sea gods and goddesses ; 
Oceanus, and his wife Tethys ; Nereus, and his wife Doris, the Nereides, 
Thetis, Doto, Galatea, <&c. Triton, Proteus, Portumnus, the son of Ma- 
tuta or Aurora and Glaucus, Ino, Palemon, &c. 

7. Venus, the goddess of love and beauty, said to have been produced 
from the foam of the sea, near the island Cythera ; hence called Cytherea, 
Marina, and by the Greeks Aq>QodiTfj, ab €iq>Qog, spuma ; according to others, 
the daughter of Jupiter and the nymph Dione ; hence called Dionsa ma- 
ter, by her son ^neas, and Julius Caesar Dionseus ; as being descended 
from lulus, the son of -^neas. DioruBo sub antro, under the cave of Ve- 
nus, — ^the wife of Vulcan, but unfaithful to him ;3 worshipped chiefly at 
Paphos, Amathus, -untis, and Idalia v. -ium in Cyprus ; at Eryx in Sicily, 
and at Cnidus in Caria ; hence called Cypris, -idis, Dea Paphia ; Ama- 
thusia Venus; Venus Idalia, and erycina; Regina Cnidia ; Venus Cni- 
dia.* Alma, decens, aurea, formosa, &c. also Cloacina or Cluacina^ from 
cluere, anciently the same with lucre or purgare, because her temple was 
built in that place, where the Romans and Sabines, after laying aside their 
arms, and concluding an agreement, purified themselves. Also supposed 
to be the same with Libitina, the goddess of funerals, whom some make the 
same with Proserpine, — often put for love, or the indulgence of it : damnosa 
Venus, pernicious venery. Serajuvenum Venus, eoque inexhausta pubertM^ 
the youths partake late of the pleasures of love, and hence pass the age of 
puberty unexhausted ; for a mistress ; for beauty, comeliness, or grace. 
TabulcB pict<B Venus, vel Venustas, qaam Gr<Bci /a^xa vacant; dicendi W- 
neres, the graces ; Venerem habere. Cicero says there were more than one 
Venus.^ 

The tree most acceptable to Venus was the myrtle, hence she was 
called MYRTEA, and hy corruption murcia, and the month most agreeable 
to her was April, because it produced flowers ; hence called mensis vene- 
ris, on the first day of which the matrons, crowned with myrtle, used to 
bathe themselves in the Tiber, near the temple of fortuna virilis, to 
whom they offered frankincense, that she would conceal their defects from 
their husbands.^ 

The attendants of Venus were her son cupid ; or rather the Cupids, for 
there were many of them ; but two most remarkable, one, Eros, who caus- 
ed love, and the other, Anteros, who made it cease, or produced mutual 
love ; painted with wings, a quiver, bow, and darts : the three graces, 
{GratuB vel Ckarites), Anglaia or Pasithea, Thalia, and Euphrosyne, re- 

1 pacta mercede desti- 4 Tac. Ann', iii. 62. Cic. all things ; and from ii. 1. 5. Quin. x. 1. Sen. 
Ituit, Hor. Od. iii. 3. Verr. ii. 8. iv. 60. Div. her the word veniutas, Ben.ii. S8. 

22. i. 13. Hor. Od. i. 30. 1. ii. 27. et Venerii, i. e. 6 Ov. P. iv. IMl &c. 

2 Ov. Met. i. 14. Rem. 2. 33. Virg. JEn. v. servi Veneris, Cac. 17. Hor. Od. iv. 11. 15. 
Am. 469. Horn. II. 1. 760. Plin. xv. 29. s. 86. Virg. Ec. vii. 62. Serv. 
Serv. Virg.^n. ii. 610. 5 Nat. D. iu. 23. Ve- xxrv. 10. s. 36. Diony. in loc. JEa. v. 72. viii. 
6. i. 502. nus dicta, quod ad om- iv. 15. Pint. Num. 67. 685. Plin. zv. a. 86. 

^ Hor. Od. i. 4, 5. ii. 1. nes res veniret ; atque Hor. Ep. i. 18. 21. Sat. Pint. Quest. Rom. 90. 

30. Virg. ^u. iii. 19. ex ea venustas,--call- i. 2. 119. 4. 113. Tac. Vanr. L. L. iv. 82. 

' 26. 5. iv. 128. EcL ix. ed Venus, because she Mor. Ger. 20. Virg. 

47. Ov. Met. iv. 171. has an influence upon Eel. iii. 08. Plant Stic. 
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presented generally naked, with their hands joined together ; and nyMphs 
dancing with the Graces, and Venus at their head.^ 

8. VuLCANUs Yel Mukiber, the god of fire^ and of smiths ; the son of Ju- 

giter and Juno, and hushaiid of Venus : represented as a lame blacksmith, 
ardened from the forge, with a fiery red face whilst at work, and tired 
and heated after it. He is generally the subject of pity or ridicule to the 
other gods, as a cuckold and lame. Vulcan is said to have had his work- 
shop^ chiefly in Lemnos, and in the ^olian or Lipari islands near Sicily,, 
or in a caYe of mount iEtna. His workmen were the Cyclopes, giants 
with one eye in their forehead, who were usually employed in making 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter.'^ Hence Vulcan is represented in spring 
as eagerly lighting up the fires in their toilsome or strong smelling work- 
shops,^ to proYide plenty of thunderbolts for Jupiter to throw in summer, 
called avidus, greedy, as Virgil calls ignisj fire, edax, from its doYOuring all 
things ; sometimes put for fire ; called luteus, from its colour ; from luteum 
Y. lutum, woad, the same with glastum ;^ which dyes yellow or rather 
from lutum, clay, luteus, dirty. Cicero also mentions more than one Vul- 
can,® as indeed he does in speaking of most of the gods. 

9. Mars or Mavars, the god of war and son of Juno ; worshipped by. 
the Thracians, Getae, and Scythians, and especially by the Romans, as 
the father of Romulus, their founder, called GradiYus,^ painted with a fierce 
aspect, riding in a chariot, or on horseback, with a helmet and a spear. 
Mars, when peaceable, was called quirinus.^^ Bellona, the goddess of 
war, was the wife or sister of Mars. 

A round shield^^ is said to haYe fallen from heaYen in the reign of Nu- 
ma, supposed to be the shield of Mars ; which was kept with great care in 
his sanctuary, as a symbol of the perpetuity of the empire, by the priests 
of Mars ; who were called salii ; and that it might not be stolen, eloYon 
others were made quite like it.^' 

The animals sacred to Mars were the horse, wolf, and the wood-pecker.** 
Mars is often, by a metonymy, put for war or the fortune of war ; thus,<e^o, 
varioy ancipite, incerto Marte, pugnatum est, with equal, Yarious, doubtful 
success ; Mars communis, the uncertain CYcnts of war ; accendere Martem 
cantu, to kindle the rage of war by martial sounds ; i. e. pugnam Yel milites 
adpugnam tuba; collato Marte et eminus pugnare, to contend in close bat- 
tle, and from a distance ; invadunt Martem clypeis, they rush to the combat 
with shields, i. e. pugnam inett,nt ; nostra Marte aliquid peragere, by our own 
strength, without assistance ; verecundim erat, equitem suo alienoque Marte 
pugnare, on horseback and on foot ; valere Marte forensi, to be a good plead- 
er ; dicer e difficile est, quid Mars tuus egerit illic, i. p. bellica virtus, valour 
or courage ; nostra Marte, by our army or soldiers ; altero Marte, in a se- 
cond battle ; Mars tuus, your manner of fighting; incursu gemini Mortis, 
by land and sea.^^ 

10. Mercurius, the son of Jupiter and Maia, the daughter of Atlas ; the 
messenger of Jupiter and of the gods ; the god of eloquence ; the patron of 

1 Hor. Od. i. 4. 5.— SO. Od. i. 4. 7. ui. 58. Sat. fleece with saffron dye, F. iii. 377. 

C. ii. S. IS. Sen. Ben. i. i. 5. 74. Plaut. Amph. Yirg. Eel. v. 44. lute- 18 ancilla, ' -iiun, vel 

S. i. 1. 185. Juv. X. 133. um ovi, the yolk of an -ionun. 

S Lmipotens, Tirg. Mn. Yirg. Mn. ii. 758. 311. egg, Plin. x. 53. 13 picus. 

XJUT V. m, vii. 77. 8 Nat. D. ii. 22. 14 Luc. vi. 9W. Yirg. 

S oBuetML. 7 herba qua ceeruleum 9 a gradiendo, Ov. F. ii. Cic. Liv. iii. fiS. Ov. 

4 Tirg. Mn. viii. 416. inflciunt, Yitr. vii. 14. 881. Pont. iv. 6. 39. 7. 45. 

5 graves aniens nrit of- Plin. xxxiii. 5. a. 96. 10 Serv. Yu^g. i. S96. Art. Am. i. 213. Hor. 
ficinas. croceo mutaUt veUera 11 andle quod ab omni Od. iii. 9. 94. S4. 

e Cbs. B. O. v. 14. Hor. Into,— duOl tinge kit ptito xectsum est, Ov. 

26 
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merchants and of gain, whence his name (according to others, quasi Me^ 
dicurrius, quod medius inter deos et homines currebat) ; the inventor of the 
lyre and of the harp ; the protector of poets or men of genius,^ of musi- 
cians, wrestlers, &c. ; the conductor of souls or departed ghosts to their 
proper mansions ; also the god of ingenuity and of thieves, called Cyile- 
nius vel Cyllenia proles, from Cyllene, a mountain in Arcadia on which he 
was bom ; and Tegeaeus, from Tegea, a city near it. 

The distinguishing attributes of Mercury are his petasus, or winged cap ; 
the talaria, or winged sandals for his feet ; and a caduceus, or wand^ with 
.two serpents about it, in his hand ; sometimes as the god of merchants he 
bears a purse.^ 

Images of Mercury^ used to be erected where, several roads met,^ to 
point out the way ; on sepulchres, in the porches of temples and houses, iic* 
Ex quovis ligno nonfit Mercurius^ every one cannot become a scholar. 

1 1 . Apollo, the son of Jupiter and Latona, bom in the island Delos ; 
the god of poetry, music, medicine, augury, and archery ; called also Phce- 
bus and Sol. He had oracles in many places, the chief one at Delphi in 
Phocis ; called by various names from the places where he was worship- 
ped, Cynthius from Cynthus, a mountain in Delos ; Patareus, or -»us, 
from Patara, a city in Lycia ; Latous, son of Latona ; Thymbraeus, Gry- 
naeus, &c. ; also Pythius, from having slain the serpent Python.^ 

Apollo is usually represented as a beautiful beardless young man, with 
long hair (hence called intonsus et crinitus)^ holding a bow and arrows in 
his right hand, and in his left hand a lyre or harp. He is crowned with 
laurel, which was sacred to him, as were the hawk and raven among the 
birds. 

The son of Apollo was jesculapius, the god of physic, worshipped for- 
merly at Epidaums in Argolis, under the form of a serpent, or leaning on a 
staff, round which a serpent was entwined : — ^represented as an old man, 
with a long beard, dressed in a loose robe, with a staff in his hand. 

Connected with Apollo and Minerva were the nine muses, said to be the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemos3n[ie or memory; Calliope, the muse of 
heroic poetry ; Clio, of history ; Melpomene, of tragedy ; Thalia, of co- 
medy and pastorals ; Erato, of love-songs and hymns ; Euterpe, of playing 
on the flute ; Terpsichore, of the harp ; Polyhymnia, of gesture and deli- 
very, also of the three-stringed instrument called barbitos, vel -on ; and 
Urania, of astronomy.^ 

The muses frequented the mountains Parnassus, Helicon, Pierus, ^c, 
the fountains Castalius, Aganippe, or Hippocrene, <&c., whence they had 
various names, Heliconides, Pamassides, Pierides, Castalides, Thespi- 
ades, Pimpliades, 6lc, 

12. Diana, the sister of Apollo, goddess of the woods and of hunting \ 
called Diana on earth, Luna in heaven, and Hecato in hell : hence terge^ 
mina, diva triformis, tria virginis ora Diame ; also Lucina, Ilithya, et Ge- 
nitalis seu Genetyllis, because she assisted women in child-birth ; Noc- 
tiluca, and siderum regina,^ Trivia, from her statues standing where three 
ways m^t. 

Diana is represented as a tall, beautiful virgb, with a quiver on her 



1 Mercuhaliiim viro- viii. 138. 5 in compitis. iv. 7. Phumotiu 6» 

mm. 4 Henne tninci, shape- 6 vel a mdeoOat, quod Natara Deomm. 

S viri^- less posts with a mar- consuleretor. 9 ViTg. JEn, iv. M. 

3 marsupium, Hor. I. Ue head of Mercury 7 Ov. Trist. iu. 1. 00. Hor. 

10. Virg. Xn. iv. S39. on them, Juv. viU. 93. 8 Aut. Eid. 10. Diod. 
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shoulder, and a jayelin or a bow in her right hand, chasing deer or other 
animals. 

These twelve deities were called consentes, -um,^ and are compre- 
hended in these two verses of Ennius, as quoted by Apuleius, de Deo 
Socratis : 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
. Mercurius, Jovi', Nepiunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

On ancient inscriptions they are thus marked o. m. i e. Joyi optima 
maximo, ceterisq. dis consentibus. They were also called dii magni, 
and ccELESTES, or nobiles, and are represented as occupying a different 
part of heaven from the inferior gods, who are called plebs.^ 

THE DII SELECTI WERE EIGHT IN NUMBER. 

1. Saturnus, the god of time; the son of Coelus or Uranus, and 
Terra or Vesta. Titan his brother resigned the kingdom to him on this 
condition, that he should rear no male offspring. On which account he is 
feigned by the poets to have devoured his sons as soon as they were bom. 
But Rhea found means to deceive him, and bring up by stealth Jupiter and 
his two brothers. 

Saturn, being dethroned by his son Jupiter, fled into Italy, and gave 
name to Latium, from his lurking there.^ He was kindly received by Ja- 
nus, king of that country. Under Saturn is supposed to have been the 
golden age, when the earth produced food in abundance spontaneously, 
when all things were in common, and when there was an intercourse be- 
tween the gods and men upon earth ; which ceased in the brazen and iron 
ages, when even the virgin Astrea, or goddess of justice herself, who re- 
mained on earth longer than the other gods, at last, provoked by the wick- 
edness of men, left it. The only goddess then lefl was Hope.'* Saturn 
is painted as a decrepit old man, with a scythe in his hand, or a serpent 
biting off its own tail. 

2. Janus, the god of the year, who presided over the gates of heaven, 
and also over peace and war. He is painted with two faces.® His tem- 
ple was open in time of war, and shut in time of peace. A street in Rome, 
contiguous to the forum, where bankers lived, was called by his name, 
thus Janus summus ah imo, the street Janus from top to bottom ; medius, 
the middle part of it.^ Thoroughfares^ from him were called Jani, and the 
gates at the entrance of private houses, Januae ; thus, dextro jano port<B 
carmentalis, through the right hand postern of the Carmental gate.^ 

3. Rhea, the wife of Saturn ; called also Ops, Cybele, Magna Mater, 
Mater Deorum, Berecynthia, Idsea, and Dindymene, from three mountains 
in Phrygia. She was painted as a matron, crowned with towers,* sitting 
in a chariot drawn by lions.^<^ 

Cybele, or a sacred stone, called by the inhabitants the mother of the 
gods, was brought from Pessinus in Phrygia to Rome, in the time of the 
flecond Punic war." 

4. Pluto, the brother of Jupiter, and king of the infernal regions ; called 

1 Varr. L. L. vii. 38. qu^si consentientes, 3 a latendo. 5. Liv. 1. 19. 

-quia in consilium Jo- vel a censendo, i. e. 4 Virg. G. i. 125. Ov. 7 transitiones perviw. 

Tit adhibebantur, Au- consulo. Met. i. 150. Pont. i. e. 8 Cic. N. D. ii. 37. Uv- 

cuttin. de Civit. Dei, 2 Vin Mn. i. 8Q1. iU. 29. ii. 49. 

IV. 23. duodecim enim 11. Ov. Am. iii. 6. Met. 5 bifrons vel biceps. 9 turrita. 

'deos advocat, Sen. Q. i. 172. Vitra. 1. 8. Cic. 6 Hor. Ep. i. 1. 54. Sat. 10 Ov. F. iY. 849, &c. 

Nat. U. 41. a conseDsu, Legg. u. 8. U. 3. 1& Ciff. U Uv. zzix. U. li. . 
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also Orcus, Jupiter mfemus et Stygius. The wife of Pluto was Proser- 
pina, the daughter of Ceres, whom he carried off, as she was gathering 
flowers in the plains of Enna, in Sicily ; called Juno infema or Stygia, of- 
ten confounded with Hecate and Luna, or Diana ; supposed to preside over 
sorceries or incantations.^ 

There were many other infernal deities, of whom the chief were the 
FATES or Destinies,^ the daughters of Jupiter and Themis, or of Erebus and 
Nox, three in number ; Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, supposed to deter- 
mine the life of men by spinning. Clotho held the distaff, Lachesis spun, 
and Atropos cut the thread : when there was nothing on the distaff to spin, 
it was attended with the same effect. Sometimes th^y are all repre- 
sented as employed in breaking the threads.^ The furies,^ also three in 
number, Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera; represented with wings and 
snakes twisted in their hair : holding in their hands a torch, and a whip to 
torment the wicked ; mors yel Lethum, death ; somnus, sleep, The 
punishments of the infernal regions were sometimes represented in pic- 
tures, to deter men from crimes.^ 

5. Bacchus, the god of wine, the son of Jupiter and Semele ; called 
also Liber or Lyaeus, because wine frees the minds of men from care : 
described as the conqueror of India ; represented always young, crowned 
with vine or ivy leaves, sometimes with horns ; hence called cornioer,^ 
holding in his hand a thyrsus, or spear bound with ivy .: his chariot was 
drawn by tigers, lions, or lynxes, attended by Silenus, his nurse and pre- 
ceptor, bacchanals,'^ and satyrs. The sacred rites of Bacchus^ were cele- 
brated every third year^ in the night-time, chiefly on Cithaeron, and Isme- 
nus, in Bceotia, on Ismarus, Rhodope, and Edon in Thrace. 

Priapus, the god of gardens, was the son of Bacchus and Venus.*® 

6. Sol, the sun, the same with Apollo ; but sometimes also distinguish- 
ed, and then supposed to be the son of Hyperion, one of the Titans or giants 
produced by the earth ; who is also put for the sun. Sol was painted in a 
juvenile form, having his head surrounded with rays, and riding in a cha- 
riot drawn by four horses, attended by the Horse or four seasons : Ver, the 
spring ; ^stas, the summer ; Autumnus, the autumn ; and Hiems, the win- 
ter.** The sun was worshipped chiefly by the Persians under the name of 
Mithras. 

7. Luna, the moon, as one of the Dii Selecti, was the daughter of Hy- 
perion and sister of Sol. Her chariot was drawn only by two horses. 

8. Genius, the dismon or tutelary god, who was supposed to take care of 
every one from his birth during the whole of life. Places and cities, as 
well as men, had their particular Genii. It was generally believed that 
every person had two genii, the one good, and the other bad. Defraudare 
genium suum, to .pinch one's appetite ; indulgere genio, to indulge it.*^ 

Nearly allied to the genii were the lares and penates* household-gods, 
who presided over families. 

The Lares of the Romans appear to have been the manes of their an- 
cestors.*^ Small waxen images of them, clothed with a skin of a dog, 
were placed round the hearth in the hall.*^ On festivals they were 

1 veneficiis pneesse. 4 Furise vel Dir», Eu- —770. Ep. iv. 47. 11 Or. M«t. ii. S6. 

S Parc», a parcendo. menides vel Erinnyes. 8 Bacchanalia, orgia, 19 Ter. Phor. i. 1. 10. 

vel antiphrasin quod 5 Plaat. Capt. v. 4. 1. vel Dionysia. Pew. v. 161. 

nemini parcant. 6 Ov. Ep. xiii. 38. 9 hence called triete- 18 Viig JEn. fx. 

3 Luc. iii. 18. Ov. Pont. 7 frantic women, Bac- rica. 14 in atiio. 

i. 8. 64. Ep. zti. 8. Am. chiB, Thyades vel Mo- 10 Serv. Yin. G. iv. 

U.0.40. nadM, Ov. F. iii. 715 8. 
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crowned with garlands, and sacrifices were offered to them.^ There were 
not only Lares domestici et familiares, but also compitales et viales, mili- 
tares et marini, &c. 

The Penates^ were worshipped in the innermost part of the house, 
which was called penetralia : also impluvium, or compluvium. There were 
likewise publici Penates, worshipped in the capitol, under whose protec- 
tion the city and temples were. Tj^ese -^neas brought with him from 
Troy. Hence patrti Penates, familtaresque,^ 

Some have thought the Lares and Penates the same ; and they seem 
sometimes to be confounded. They were, however, different.'* The Pe- 
nates were of divine origin ; the Lares, of human. Certain persons were 
admitted to the worship of the Lares, who were not to that of the Penates. 
The Penates were worshipped only in the innermost part of the house, the 
Lares also in the public roads, in the camp, and on sea. 

Lar is often put for a house or dwelling : opto cutn lare fundus,^ a farm 
with a suitable dwelling. So Penates : thus, nostris succede Penatibus 
hospes,^ come under our roof as our guest. 

DII MINORUM GENTIUM,' OR INFERIOR DEITIES. 

These were of various kinds : 

1. Dii indigetes, or heroes, ranked among the gods on account of their 
virtue and merits ; of whom the chief were, — 

Hercules, the son of Jupiter, and Alcmena wife of Amphitryon, king of 
Thebes ; famous for his twelve labours, and other exploits : squeezing two 
serpents to death in his cradle, killing the lion in the Nem2ean wood, the 
hydra of the lake Lema, the boar of Erymanthus, the brazen-footed stag 
on mount Menalus, the harpies in the lake of Stymphalus, Diomedes, and 
his horses, who were fed on human flesh, the wild bull in the island of 
Crete, cleansing the stables of Augeas, subduing the Amazons and Cen- 
taurs, dragging the dog Cerberus from hell, carrpng off the oxen of the 
three-bodied Geryon from Spain, fixing pillars in the fretvm Gaditanum, 
or straits of Gibraltar, bringing away the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
and killing the dragon which guarded them, slaying the giant Antaeus, and 
the monstrous thief Cacus, &c. 

Hercules was called Alcides, from Alcaeus, the father of Amphitryon ; 
and Tirynthius, from Tuyns, the town where he was bom ; (Etaeus, from 
mount (Ete, where he died. Being consumed by a poisoned robe, sent him 
by his wife Dejanira in a fit of jealousy, which he could not pull off, he 
laid himself on a funeral pile, and ordered it to be set on fire. Hercules 
is represented of prodigious strength, holding a club in his right hand, and 
clothed in the skin of the Nemaean lion. Men used to sweat by Hercules 
in their asseverations: Hercle, Mehercle, ybI -es; so under the title of 
Dius FiDius, i. e. Beus fidei, the god of faith or honour ; thus, per Dium 
Fidium, me Dius fidius, sc. juvet.'' Hercules was supposed to preside 
too over treasures : hence dives amico Hercule, being made rich by 
propitious Hercules ; dextro Hercule, by the favour of Hercules.^ Hence 

1 Plaut. Trin. i. 1. Jav. provisions ; or because ii. 296. F. vi. 95. 862. 529. 

zii. 89. Saet. Ang. 31. they reside within, 3 Cic. Dom. 57. Snet. 6 Virg. JEn. vili. 123. 

2 sive a penu ; est enim Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 27. Aug. 92. Liv. iii. 17. Flin. Pan. 47. 
omne quo vescuntur Dii per quos penitus Virg. ^n. ii. 293. 717. 7 Plaut. Sal. Cat. 35. 
homines, penus : sive spiramus, Macrob. Sat. iii. 148. iy. 596. 8 Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 12. Per. 
quod penitus iosident, iu. 4. idem ac Magni 4 Liv. i. 29. Cic. Quin. ii. 11. 

—either from penus, Dii, Jupiter, Juno, Mi- 26, 27. Verr. iv. 2i. 
all kinds of human nem, Mnr. Tiif . JBn. 6 Hor. Od. L n. 41. Ov. 
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those who obtained great riches consecrated^ the tenth part to Her- 
cules.' 

Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter and Leda, the wife of Tyndams, 
king of Sparta, brothers of Helena and Clytemnestra, said to have been 
produced from two eggs ; from one of which came Pollux and Helena, 
and from the other, Castor and Clytemnestra. But Horace makes Castor 
and Pollux to spring from the same^ egg. He, however, also calls them 
FRATREs HELENiE, the god of manners, because their constellation was 
much observed at sea : called Tyndaridae, Gemini, iic. Castor was re- 
markable for riding, and Pollux for boxing ; represented as riding on white 
horses, with a star over the head of each, and covered with a cap ; hence 
called FRATRES FiLEATi. There was a temple at Rome dedicated to both 
jointly, but called the temple only of Castor.^ 

^neas, called Jupiter Indiges ; and Romulus, quirinus, after being 
ranked among the gods, either from quirts a spear, or Cures, a city of the 
Sabines.* 

The Roman emperors also after their death were ranked aitiong the 
gods. 

2. There were certain gods called semones ;* as. 

Pan, the god of shepherds, the inventor of the flute ; said to be the son 
of Mercury and Penelope, worshipped chiefly in Arcadia ; hence called 
Arcadius, and Manalius, vel 'ides, et Lyceus, from two mountains there ; 
TegecBus, from a city, &c. called by the Romans Inuus ; — ^represented 
with horns and goat's feet. Pan was supposed to be the author of sudden 
frights or causeless alarms ; from him called Panici terrores.^ 

Faunus and Svlvanus, supposed to be the same with Pan. The wife or 
daughter of Faunus was Fauna or Fatua, called also Marica and bona dea.^ 

There were several rural deities called fauni, who were believed to 
occasion the nightmare.^ 

Yertumnus, who presided over the change of seasons and merchan- 
dise ; — supposed to transform himself into different shapes. Hence Fer- 
tumnis natus iniquis, an inconstant man.^ 

Pomona, the goddess of gardens and fruits ; the wife of Yertumnus.^® 

Flora, the goddess of flowers ; called Chloris by the Greeks. 

Terminus, the god of boundaries ; whose temple was always open at 
the top.^^ And when, before the building of the capitol, all the temples of 
the other gods were unhallowed,^*"* it alone could not,^^ which was reck- 
oned an omen of the perpetuity of the empire. 

Pales, a god or goddess who presided over flocks and herds ; usually 
feminine, /^d^^ma pales.^^ 

Hymen vel hymenjeus, the god of marriage. 

Laverna, the goddess of thieves.^^ 

Yacuna, who presided over vacation, or respite from business." 
Averruncus, the god who averted mischiefs.^^ There were several 
of these. 

1 pollucebant. minores diisatmajores ii. 7. 14. 14 Liv. i. 55. v. 54. Jovi 

H Cic. Nat. D. iii. 36. hominibus,— inferior to 10 Ov. Met. zIt. 038. ipsi ren nololt conce- 
Plaut. stich. i. 3. 80. tlie supreme gods, but 11 Lact. i. 2«. Ov. F. v. dere,— he would not 
Bacch. iv 14, 15. Plut. superior to men, Liv. 195. give place to great 

Crass, mit .^S}' ^t. 13 Fest. le supra ne Jove hfanielf, OeU. xii. 

V,^J^i2««-Pio- 7 Macrob. Sat. i. 13. -that he might see 15Flori.80. 

ixxvii. a Suet. Caes. 8 ludibria noctis vel nothing abovehim but 16 Hor. Ep. i. 16. 00. 

?^A^^^\P^i\^\^ ephialten immittere, the stars, Ov. F. U. 17 Ov. F. vi. 307. 

4 Ov. F. U. 475-480. Plin. xxv. 4. 671, 18 mala avemmcabat. 

Aquaai semihomiiiM, Prop. iv. f. Hor. Sat IS •zmffmnBtar. ▼air.vi.6. 
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Fabcinvs, who prevented fascination or enchantment. 

RoBiGUs, the god, and rubioo, or robioo, the goddess who preserved 
com from blight.^ Ovid mentions only the goddess robigo.^ 

Mephitis, the goddess of bad smells.^ Cloacina, of the cloacm, or com- 
mon sewers. 

Under the Semones were comprehended the nymphs,* female deities, 
who presided over all parts of the earth : over mountains, Oreades ; woods, 
Dr^rades, Hamadryades, Napsae ; rivers and fountains, Naiades vel Nai- 
ades ; the sea, Nereides, Oceanitides, &c. — Each river was supposed to 
have a particular deity, who presided over it ; as Tiberinus over the Ti- 
ber Eridanus over the Po ; tauritio vultu, with the countenance of a 
bull, and horns ; as all rivers were represented.® The sources of rivers 
were particularly sacred to some divinity, and cultivated with religious 
ceremonies. Temples were erected ; as to Clitumnus, to llissus small 
pieces of money were thrown into them, to render the presiding deities 
propitious ; and no person was allowed to swim near the head of the spring, 
because the touch of a naked body was supposed to pollute the consecrat- 
ed waters.^ Thus no boat was allowed to be on the locus Vadimonis, in 
which were several floating islands. Sacrifices were also offered to foun- 
tains ; as by Horace to that of Bandusia, whence the rivulet Digentia pro- 
bably flowed.® 

Under the semones were also included the judges in the infernal re- 
gions, Minos, ^acus, and Rhadamanthus ; charon, the ferryman of hell,^^ 
who conducted the souls of the dead in a boat over the rivers St3rx and 
Acheron, and exacted from each his portorium or freight,^i which he gave 
an account of to Pluto ; hence called, portitor : 'the dog cerberus, a 
three-headed monster, who guarded the entrance of hell. 

The Romans also worshipped the virtues and affections of the mind, and 
the like ; as Piety, Faith, Hope, Concord, Fortune, Fame, fee, even vices 
and diseases ; and under the emperors likewise foreign deities ; as Isis, 
Osiris, Anubis, of the Egyptians also the winds and the tempests : Fu- 
nis, the east wind ; Auster or Notus, the south wind : Zephyrus, the west 
wind ; Boreas, the north wind ; Africus, the south-west ; Corns, the north- 
west ; and jeolus, the god of the winds, who was supposed to reside in 
the Lipari islands, hence called Insulae ^oliae : aurje, the air-n3rmphs or 
sylphs, &c. 

The Romans worshipped certain gods that they might do them good, 
and others that they might not hurt them ; as Averruncus and Robigus. 
There was both a good Jupiter and a bad ; the former was called di jovis,^^ 
or Diespiter, and the latter, vejovis, or vedius. But Ovid makes Vejovis 
the same with Jupiter parvus, or non magnus^^ 

U. MINISTRI SACRORUM, THE MINISTERS OF SACRED THINGS. 

The ministers of religion, among the Romans, did not form a distinct 
order from the other citizens.^® They were usually chosen from the most 

I a rabigine, Cell. v. 13. mugitus aquamm, Vet. 7 Sen. Ep. 41. Plin. Ep. 11 naalam. 

5 Fast. h. 911. Schol. Hor. Od. iv. 14. viu. 8. Pans. i. 19. 13 Cic. Nat. D. ii. S3. 
8 Serv. Virg. JSn. vii 35. sic tauriformis vol' 8 Tac. Ann.xiv. 38. iii. 35. Legg. ii. 14. 

84. yitur Aufidus, — so 9 Od iU. 13. Ep. i. 18. Juv. i. 115. Luc. viii. 

4 nymphs. bnU-fonned Anfidus 104. Plin. u. ife. s. 96. 831. 

6 Virg. ^n. viii. 31. 77. rolls, Virg. G. iv. 371. Ep. viii. 20. 13 a juvando. 

6 quod flumina sunt Ov. Met. ix. pr. .£lia. 10 portitor, Virv. Mfk. 14 Fast. iii. 445, Ac, 
I atrocia ut taoii, Fest. ii. 33. Claud, cons. vi. 396. porttameiu. Cell. v. 13. 
vel piroftei inpetos «t Prob. S14, -eos, Jnv. iu. 166. 15 see p. 73. 
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honourable men in the state. Some of them were commoa to all the gods 
others appn^piriated to a particolar deity Of the former kind were, 

I. The poNTiFicEs^^ wbo were first instituted by Numa, and chosen • 
from among the patricians^ were four in number till the year of the city 
454, when four more were created from the plebeians. Some think that 
originally there was only one pontifex ; as no more are mentioned in Livy, 
i. 20 ; ii. 2. Sylla increased their number to fifteen ; they were divided 
into MAJ0R£S and minores. Some suppose the seyen added by Sylla and 
their suceessofs to hare been called minores ; and the eight old ones, and 
such as were chosen in their room, majores. Others think the majores 
were patricians, and the minores plebeians. Whatever be in this, the cause 
of the distinction certainly existed before the time of Sylla. The whole 
number of the pontifices was called colleoium.^ 

The pontifices judged in all causes relating to sacred things > and, in 
cases where there was no written law, they prescribed what regulations 
they thought proper. Such as neglected their mandates, they could fine 
according to the magnitude of the offence. Dionysius says, that they 
were not subject to the power of any one, nor bound to give an account of 
their conduct even to the senate, or people. But this must be understood 
with some limitations ; for we learn from Cicero, that the tribunes of the 
commons might oblige them, even against their will, to perform certain 
parts of their office, and an appeal might be made from their decree, as 
from all others, to the people. It is certain, however, that their authority 
was very great. It particularly belonged to them to see that the inferior 
priests did their duty. From the different parts of their office, the Greeks 
called them leQodidaaxaXoi, legovofw^, lBQog>viax6g,l6Q(HpavTai^ sacrorumdoe* 
tores, administratores, custodes, et interpretes.^ 

From the time of Numa, the vacant places in the number of pontifices 
were supplied by the college, till the year 650 ; when Domitius, a tribune, 
transferred that right to the people. Sylla abrogated this law ; but it was 
restored by Labienus, a tribune, through the influence of Julius Cesar. 
Antony again transferred the right of election from the people to the 
priests ;^ thus Lepidus was chosen pontifex maximus irregularly Pansa 
once more restored the right of election to the people. After the battle 
of Actium, permission was granted to Augustus to add to all the fraterni- 
ties of priests as many above the usual number as he thought proper ; 
which power the succeeding emperors exercised, so that the number of 
priests was thenceforth very uncertain.^ 

The chief of the pontifices was called pontifex maximus ;^ which name 
is first mentioned by Livy, iii. 54. He was created by the people, while 
the other pontifices were chosen by the college, commonly from among 
those who had borne the first offices in the state. The first plebeian ponti- 
fex maximus was T. Coruncanius.^^ 

This was an office of great dignity and power. The pontifex maximus 
was supreme judge and arbiter in all religious matters. He took care 

1 omnium deorum •^• et uls ot cis Tiberim 37. Diony. ii. 73. Suet. 9 quod'maximus renun, 

cerdutoM. Aant, Van*. L. L. iv. Ner. 2. Asc. Cic. Cec. que ad sacra, et reli- 

S uui aUcui numinl ad- 15. Diony. ii. 73. iii. 45. 3. RulL ii. 7. Veil. ii. giones pertinent, ju- 

diuti. 4 Liv. iv. 4. x. 6. xzii. 12. dez sit, Fest. judex 

a a pO¥iie facore, quia 57. Ep. 89. Diony. ii. 7 ib. furto creatus, Vel. atque arbiter rerum 

UUh JUS erat sacra fa- 73. Clc. Har. R. 6. ii. 61.in confusione re- divinarum atque hn- 

ciuiuli : vel potius a vom. 12. rum 'ac tumultu, pen- ' manarum, Id. in oardo 

VKuUo factendu, nam ab 5 Diony. ii. 73. Cic. tificatum maximum in- lacerdotum. 

Us HubUcius est factus pom. 1. 45. 51. Har. R. tercepit, Liv. Ep. 117. 10 Liv. zxv. 5. Ep.i:vii. 

pruuum et restitutus 10. Asc. Mil. 12. 8 Cic. Ep. Brut. 5. Dio. 

««pv. cum ideo SMra Dio. xliv. fin. xxxvii. li. 20. liii. 17. ^ 
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that sacred rites were properly performed ; and, for that purpose, all the 
oth<)r priests were subject to him. He qould hinder any of them from 
leaving the city ; although invested with consular authority, and fine such 
as transgressed his orders, even although they were magistrates.^ 

How much the ancient Romans respected religion and its ministers we 
may judge from this ; that they imposed a fine on Tremellius, a tribune of 
the commons, for having, in a dispute, used injurious language to Lepidus 
the pontifex maximus.^ But the pontifices appear, at least in the time of 
Cicero, to have been, in some respects, subject to the tribunes.^ 

It was particularly incumbent on the pontifex maximus to take care of 
the sacred rites of Vesta. If any of the priestesses neglected their duty, 
he reprimanded or punished them, sometimes by a sentence of the college, 
» capitally.* 

The presence of the pontifex maximus was requisite in public and so- 
lemn religious acts ; as when magistrates vowed games or the like, made 
a prayer, or dedicated a temple, also when a general devoted himself for 
his army,^ to repeat over before them the form of words proper to be used,^ 
which Seneca calls pontificale carmen. It was of importance that he 
pronounced the words without hesitation. He attended at the Comitia, 
especially when priests were created, that he might inaugurate them, like- 
wise when adoptions or testaments were made '' At these the other pon- 
tifices also attended : hence the Comitia were said to be held, or what 
was decreed in them to be done, apud pontifices \q\ pro collegio pontificum, 
in presence of; solennia pro pontifice suscipere, to perform the due sacred 
rites in the presence, or according to the direction, of the pontifex maxi- 
mus. Any thing, done in this manner was also said pontificio jure fieri. 
And when the pontifex maximus pronounced any decree of the college in 
their presence, he was said pro collegio respondere.^ The decision of 
the college was sometimes contrary to his own opinion. He, however, 
was bound to obey it. What only three pontifices determined was held 
valid. But, in certain cases, as in dedicating a temple, the approbation 
of the senate, or of a majority of the tribunes of the commons, was requi- 
site.^ The people, whose power was supreme in every thiHg,^^ might 
confer the dedication of a temple on whatever person they pleased, and 
force the pontifex maximus to officiate, even against his will ; as they did 
in the case of Flavius. In some cases the flamines and rex secrorum 
seemed to have judged together with the pontifices, and even to have been 
reckoned of the same college.^i It was particularly the province of the 
pontifices to judge concerning marriages. 

The pontifex maximus and his college had the care of regulating the 
year, and the public calendar, called fasti kalendares, because the days 
of each month, from kalends to kalends, or from beginning to end, were 
marked in them through the whole year, what days were fastiy and what 
nefastij &c., the knowledge of which was confined to the pontifices and 
patricians,^^ till C. Flavius divulged them.^* In the fasti of each year were 

1 Liv. i. 20. ii. 2. ix. 46. xxii. 57. ixviii. 11. Cic. Hist. i. 15. Gell. v. 19. xlvii. 44. 

Ep. lix. 1. xxxvii. 5. Har. resp. 7. Legg. ii. xv. 27. Cic. Dom. 13. 13 Liv.iv.3. Fest. Suet, 

xl. 2. 42. Cic. Phil. xi. 9. Plin. Pan. 37. Jul. 40. Aug. 31. Macr. 

8. Tac. Ann. iu. 58. 51. 5 Liv. iv. 27. viii. 9. ix. 8 Cic. Dom. 14. 53. Liv. Sat. i. 14. 

2 sacronimque quam 46. x. 7. 28. xxxl. 9. ii. 27. 14 fastos circa foram in 
magistratuum ejus po- xxxvi. 2. 9 Liv. iz. 46. xzxi. 9. albo proposuit, — he 
tentius fuit, Liv. Ep. 6 lis verba pneire, v. resp. Har. 6. hung up to public 
xlvii. carmen pnetari, ib. v. 10 cujus est smmnapo- view, around the fo- 

3 Cic. Dom. 45. 41. testas omjiium reiHun, rum, the calendar on 

4 Ov. F. iii. 417. GeU. 7 Cons. Maic. 18. Val. Cic. ib. white tablets, Liv. ix. 
i. 13. Sen. Con. 1. S. Max. viiL 13. 3. Ltv. 11 Cic Dom. 40. 03. Liv. 46. see p. 127. 

Liv. 17. ii. yiii. 15. zzvU. 8. zl. it. Tac. 13 Tac. Am. i. 10. Dio. 

27 
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also marked the names of the magistrates, particularly of the consuls. 
Thus, enumeratio fastorum, quasi annorum; fasti tnemores, permanent re- 
cords ; pictiy variegated with different colours ; signantes tempora.^ Hence 
a list of the consuls, engraved on marble, in the time of Constantius, the 
son of Constantine, as it is thought, and found accidentally by some persons 
digging in the forum, A. D, 1545, are called fasti consulares, or the Ca- 
pitolian marbles, because beautified, and placed in the Capitol, by cardinal 
Alexander F^mese. 

In latter times it became -customary to add, on particular days, after the 
name of the festival, some remarkable occurrence. Thus, on the Luperccdia^ 
it was marked^ that Antony had offered the crown to Caesar. To have 
one's name thus marked^ was reckoned the highest honour (whence, pro- 
bably, the origin of canonization in the church of Rome) ; as it was the 
greatest disgrace to have one's name erased from theyb^^t.^ 

The books of Ovid, which describe the causes of the Roman festival Ua 
the whole year, are called fasti.^ The first six of them only are extant. 

In ancient times, the pontifex maximus used to draw up a short account 
of the public transactions of every year in a book,® and to expose this re- 
gister in an open place at his house, where the people might come and 
read it which continued to be done to the time of Mucins Scsevola, who 
was slain in the massacre of Marius and Cinna. These records were 
called, in the time of Cicero, annales maximi? as having been composed 
by the pontifex maximus. 

The annals composed by the pontifex before Rome was taken by the 
Gauls, called also commntarii, perished most of them with the city. 
After the time of Sylla, the pontifices seem to have dropped the custom 
of compiling annals ; but several private persons composed historical ac- 
counts of the Roman affairs ; which from their resemblance to the ponti- 
fical records in the simplicity of their narration, they likewise styled an- 
nals ; as Cato, Pictor, Piso, Hortensius, and Tacitus.^ 

The memoirs^^ which a person wrote concerning his own actions were 
properly called commentarii, as Julius Caesar modestly called the books 
he wrote concerning his wars an|d Gellius calls Xenophon's book con- 
cerning the words and actions of Socrates^^ Memorabilia Socratis. Bui 
this name was applied to any thing which a person wrote or ordered to be 
written as a memorandum for himself or others,^^ the heads of a dis- 
course which one was to deliver, notes taken from the discourse or book 
of another, or any book whatever in which short notes or memorandums 
were written : thus, commentarii regis Numa, Servii Tulliij Eumenis^ 
regum, CcBsaris, Trajani. Hence a commentariisy a clerk or secretary. 
Ccelius, in writing to Cicero, calls the acta publico, or public registers of 
the city, commentarius rerum urbanarum.^* 

In certain cases the pontifex maximus and his college had the power of 
life and death ; but their sentence might be reversed by the people.^* 

1 Liv. ix. 18. Val. Max. 5 Ov. F. i. 7. Fastorum 5. opus esset, notes to 
vi. 2. Cic. Sext. 14. At. libri appellantur, in 9 Cic. ib. Liv. i. 44. 55. help the memory. 

iv. 8. Pis. 13. Fam. V. quibus totius anni fit ii. 40. 58. vi. 1. x. 9.87, 14 Cic. B|Tit. 44. Rab. 

ISi Tusc. i. 28. Ilor. descriptio, Fest. quia Ac. Diony. iv. 7. 15. perd. 5. Att. xiv: 14. 

Od. iii. 17. 4. iv. 14. 4. de consulibus et regi- Gell.i. 19. Veil. ii. 16. Fam. viu. 11. Plin. Ep. 

Ov. F. i. 11. 657. bus editi sunt, Isid. vi. 10 Inonvmara. x. 106. Gruter, p. 89. 

2 adscriptum est, Cic. 8. 11 Cic. Brut. 75. Fam. Quin. ii. 11. 7. lii. 8. 
Phil. ii. 34. 6 in album eflferebat, v. 12. Syl. 16. Ver. v. 67. iv. 1. 69.x. 7. 80. 

3 adscriptum. vel potius referebat. 21. Suet. Aug. 74. Tib. Liv. i. 31, 33. 60. xl. 

4 Cic. Ep. Brut. 15. Pis. 7 proponebat tabulam 61. Css. 56. 11. 6. 

13. Sext. 14. Verr. ii. domi, potestas ut esset 12 diro/xv>;^oi/ev/iara,xiv 15 Asc. Cic. MIL 12. Ear. 
53. iv. fin. Tac. Ann. i. populo cognoacendi. 8. xeip. 7. Legg. U.9. Liv. 

15. iii. 17. Ov. F. i. 9. 8 Cic. Or. ii. 12. GeL iv. 18 que commeminiSM zxxvU. 51. u. t. 
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The pontifex maximus^ although possessed of so great power, is call- 
ed by Cicero privatus, as not being a magistrate. But some think that 
the title pontifex maximus is here applied to Scipio by anticipation, he 
not having then obtained that office, according to Paterculus, contrary to 
the account of Appian, and Cicero himself elsewhere calls him simply a pri- 
vate person. Livy expressly opposes pontifices to privatus.^ 
. The potitifices wore a robe bordered with purple,^ and a woollen cap,^ 
in the form of a cone, with a small rod* wrapt round with wool, and a tuft 
or tassel on the top of it, called apex, often put for the whole cap ; thus, 
iratos tremere regum apices, to fear the tiara nodding on the head of an en- 
raged Persian monarch ; or for a woollen bandage tied round the head, 
which the priests used instead of a cap for the sake of coolness.^ Sulpi- 
cius Galba was deprived of his office on account of his cap having fallen^ 
from his head in the time of a sacrifice. Hence apex is put for the top of 
any thing ; as, montis apex, the summit of the mountain ; or for the high- 
est honour or ornament ; as, apex senectutis est auctoritas, authority is the 
crown of old age.? 

In ancient times the pontifex maximus was not permitted to leave Italy. 
The first pontifex maximus freed from that restriction was P. Licinius 
Crassus, A. U. 618; so afterwards Caesar.^ 

The joffice of pontifex maximus was for life, on which account Augus- 
tus never assumed that dignity while Lepidus was alive, which Tiberius 
and Seneca impute to his clemency; but with what justice, we may 
learn from the manner in which Augustus behaved to Lepidus in other 
respects. For, after depriving him of his share in the Triumvirate, A. U. 
718, and confining him for a long time to Circeji under custody, he for6ed 
him to come to RomO) against his will, A. U. 736, and treated him with 
great indignity.^ After the death of Lepidus, A. U. 741, Augustus as- 
sumed the office of pontifex maximus, which was ever after held by his 
successors, and the title even by Christian emperors till the time of Gra- 
tian, or rather of Theodosius ; for on one of the coins of Gratian this title 
is annexed. When there were two or more emperors, Dio informs us that 
one of them only was pontifex maximus ; but this rule was soon after vio- 
lated.i® The hierarchy of the church of Rome is thought to have been 
established partly on the model of the pontifex maximus and the college 
of pontifices. 

The pontifices maximi always resided in a public house,^^ called regia.^^ 
Thus, when Augustus became pontifex maximus, he made public a part of 
his house, and gave the regia (which Dio calls the house of the rex sac- 
rorum) to the vestal virgins, to whose residence it was contiguous ; whence 
some suppose it the same with the regia Num<B, the palace of Numa, to 
which Horace is supposed to allude under the name of monumenta regis, 
Od. i. 2, 15, and Augustus, Suet. 76 ; said afterwards to sustain the atrium 
of Vesta, called atrium regium. Others suppose it different. It appears 
to have been the same with that regia mentioned by Festus in equus oc- 

1 Cic. Cat. i. 2. Off. i. 4 virgula. 59. Dio. frag. 62. Suet, in sacra via, domo pu- 

22. Paterc. ii. 3. App. 5 Serv. Virg.,jEn. ii. 22. blica, Suet. Caes. 46. 

BeU. Civ. i. p. 539. 683. viii. 664. x. 270. 9 Dio. xlix. 12. liv. 15. 12 Plin. Ep. iv. 11. 6. 

Liv. y.d2. Cic. Legg. i. 1. Liv. Ivi. 30. Ixix. 15. Suet, quod in ea sacra a rege 

t toga prstezta, Liv. vi. 41. fior Od. iii. 21. 16. Aug. 31. Sen. Cle. sacrificulo erant solita 

zxxiii. ife. Lamp. Alex. 19. i. 10. usurpaii, Fest. vel 

Sev. 40. 6 apex prolapsus. 10 lb. 27. Ov. F. iii. 420. quod in ea rex sacrifi* 

S ^enis, pileus vel 7 Val. Max. i. 1. 4. Sil. Zos. Iv. 36. Dio. liii. cuius habitare con- 

tutulus, Fest. & Var. xii. 709. Cic. Sen. 17. 17. Cap. Balb. 8. suesset, Serv. Virg. 

vi. 3 8 Liv. xxviii. 38. 44. Ep. 11 habitavit, sc. CsBsar, JEn. viii. 363. 
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TOBER, in which was the sanctuary of Mars ; for wB learn firom Dio that 
the arms of Mars, i. e, the anciUfij were kept at the house of Caesar, as 
heing pontifex maximusJ Mac robins says that a ram used to be sacri- 
ficed in it to Jupiter every nundtn<3B or markei-day, by the wife of the Jla- 
men dialis^^ 

A pontifex maximtaa was thought to be polluted by louching, and even 
by seeing, a dead body ; as was an augur. So the high priest among the 
Jews. Even the statue of Augustus was removed from its place ^ that 
it might not be violated by the sight of slaughter. But Dio seems to 
think that the pontifex maximus was violated only by touching a dead 
body.^ 

11, AroTjREs, anciently called auspices,* whose office it was to foretel 
future events, chiefly from the flight, chirping, or feeding of birds,* and also 
from other appearances ; a body of priests^ of the greatest authority in the 
Roman slate, because nothing of importance was done respecting the pub- 
lic, either at home or abroad, in peace or in war, without consulling them/ 
and anciently in affairs of great consequence they were equaUy scrupulous 
in private.® 

AuorfR is oiYen put for any one who foretold futurity. So, augur Apol' 
loj i. e, qvi mgurio pnEesl, the god of augury,^ Auspex denoted a person 
who observed and interpreted omens,*" particularly the priest who officiat- 
ed at marriages. In laier limes, when the custom of consulting the aus- 
pices was in a great measure dropped, those employed to witness the sign- 
ing of the marriage- contract, and to see that every thing was rightly per- 
formed, were called auspices nuptiarum, otherwise j?r^a:^n^;<e, c(mcilutt&~ 
reSi no^avvfiq}wi^ pronuhi. Hence auspex it put for a favourer or director \ 
thus, auspex legist one who patronised a law ; auspices cceptorufn operumy 
favourers; diis auspicihus^ under the direction or conduct of; so auspice 
musa^ the muse-inspiring ; Teuero^ Teucer being your leader 

Ai:oTmiuM and auspicium are commonly used promiscuously ; but they 
are sometimes distinguished. Auspicium was properly the foretelling of 
future events from the inspection of birds ; augurium^ from any omen or 
prodigies whatever ; but each of these words is often put for the omen 
itself Augur ID M sALUTis,when the augurs were consulted whether it 
was lawful to ask safety from the gods J ^ The omens were also called 
ostenla^ portenta^ mirfistra^ prodigia}^ The auspices taken before passing 
a river were called feremnia/* from the beaks of birds, as it is ihoughtj 
or from the points of weapons,'* a kind of auspices peculiar to war, both 
of which had fallen into disuse in the time of Cicero. 

The Romans derived their knowledge of augurj^ chiefly from the Tus- 
cans : and anciently their youth used to be instructed as carefully in this 
art as afterwards they were in the Greek literature. For this purpose, by 
a decree of the senate, six of the sons of the leading men at Kome were 
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sent to each of the twelve states of Etruria to be taught. Valerius Maxi- 
mus says ten.^ It should probably be, in both authors, one to each. 

Before the city of Rome was founded, Romulus and Remus are said to 
have agreed to determine by augury^ who should give name to the new 
city, and who should govern it when built. Romulus chose the Palatine 
hill, and Remus the Aventine, as places to make their observations.^ Six 
vultures first appeared as an Omen or augury^ to Remus : and after this omen 
was announced or formally declared,^ twelve vultures appeared to Romu- 
lus. Whereupon each was saluted king by his own party. The partisans 
of Remus claimed the crown to him from his having seen the omen first ; 
those of Romulus, from the number of birds. Through the keenness of 
the contest they came to blows, and in the scuffle Remus fell. The com- 
mon report is, that Remus was slain by Romulus for having, in derision^ 
lept over his walls.^ 

After Romulus, it became customary that no one should enter upon an 
ofiice without consulting the auspices. But Dionysius informs us that, in 
his time, this custom was observed merely for form's sake. In the morn- 
ing of the day on which those elected were to enter on their magistracy^ 
they rose about twilight, and repeated certain prayers under the upon air^ 
attended by an augur, who told them that lightning had appeared on the 
left, which was esteemed a good omen, although no such thing had hap- 
pened. This verbal declaration, although false, was reckoned suflScient.'' 

The augurs are supposed to have been first instituted by Romulus, three 
in number, one to each tribe, as the haruspices, and confirmed by Numa^ 
A fourth was added, probably by Servius Tullius, when he increased the 
number of tribes, and divided the city into four tribes. The augurs were 
at first all patricians ; till A. U. 454, when five plebeians were added. 
Sylla increased their number to fifteen. They were at first chosen, as the 
other priests, by the Comitia Curiata, and afterwards underwent the same 
changes as the pontifices.^ The chief of the augurs was called magister 
coLLEGii. The augurs enjoyed this singular privilege, that, of whatever 
crime they were guilty, they could not be deprived of their office ; because, 
as Plutarch says, they were intrusted with the secrets of the empire. The 
laws of friendship were anciently observed with great care among the au- 
gurs, and no one was admitted into their number who was known to be 
inimical to any of the college. In delivering their opinions about any 
thing in the college, the precedency was always given to age.^ 

As the pontifices prescribed solemn forms and ceremonies, so the au- 
giurs explained all omens.^® They derived tokens^^ of futurity chiefly from 
five sources : from appearances in tHe heavens, as thunder or lightning ; 
from the singing or flight of birds from the eating of chidkens ; from 
quadrupeds ; and from uncommon accidents, called dircB v. -a. The birds 
which gave omens by singing,^^ were the raven,^* the crow,^^ the owl,^^ the 
cock by flight,!^ were the eagle, vulture, &c. ; by feeding, chickens,^* 
much attended to in war ;2o and contempt of their intimations was sup- 
posed to occasion signal misfortunes ; as in the case of P. Claudius in the 

1 i. 1. Liv. ix. 26. Cic. 6 Li v. i. 7. 10 Cic. Har. 9. s. 22. 29. s. 42. 
Legg. ii. 9. Div. i. 41. 7 Diony. ii. ft. iii. 35. 11 signa. 18 alites vel prapetes, 

2 auguriis legere. 8 Liv. i. 13. iii. 37. x. 6. 12 Stat. Theb. iii. 482. Ge]l. vi. 6. Serv. Virg. 

3 templaad inauguran- 9. Ep. Ixxxix. Diony. 13 oscines. ^n. iii. 361. Cic. Div. 
dum. ii. 22. 64. iv. 34. see p. 14 corvus. i. 47. Nat. D. ii. 64. 

4 augurium. 192. 15 comix. 19 pulli, Cic. Div. ii. 34. 



5 nunciato augurio, or, 9 Cic Sen. 18. Fam. iii. 16 noctua vel bubo. see p. 62. 
as Cicero calls it,decan- lO.Plin. £p. iv.S.Plut. 17 gallus raUinaceos, 20 Plin. z. 
UXo,mv.Li7. see p.6S. Q. Rom. 97. Ac. Fest. Plin. x. SO. Liv. z. 40. 
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TOBER, in which was tlie sanctuary of Mars ; for we learn from ..s chick- 
the arms of Mars, i. e. the ancilia, were kept at the house of i.-tu. omen, 
heing pontifex maximus.^ Macrobius says that a ram used tojom drink, 
ficed in it to Jupiter every nundiruB or market-day, by the wife job of his 
men dialis.^ L kc, 

A pontifex maximus was thought to be polluted by touchiuiLi!«i trabea, 
by seeing, a dead body ; as was an augur. So the high pries< .aii scarlet.^ 
Jews. Even the statue of Augustus was removed from lit : is fastened 
it might not be violated by the sight of slaughter. But ham an augur ; 
think that the pontifex maximus was violated only by tou^jkethatof the 
body .3 J ngbthand,to 
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future events, chiefly from the flight, chirping, or feeding of tr in the dead of 
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AuGT'R is often put for anyone who foretold futurity. :«its towards the 
Zo, i. e. qui augurio prieest, the god of augury.® Anspsx a:^ left," Then 
who observed and interpreted omens,^^ particularly the jw .'Eom east to west, 
ed at marriages. In later times, when the custom of q " ii at great a die- 
pices was in a great measure dropped, those employed Um^ he snonld make 
ing of the marriage-contract, and to see that every thii^Ta." Dionysins 
formed, were called auspices nuptiarum, otherwise jub as position oif the 
res, naQayvfiqtioi, pronuhi. Hence auspex it put for a ij/m mkfii the angnr 
thus, auspex legist one who patronised a law; otijrpiL jMeqaently, the jxir* 
favourers ; diis auspicihus, under the direction or C4,««a tbe north he calls 
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. ockoned fortunate, and vice versa. In short, 
ong the Romans was involved in uncertainty.^ 
contrived, and afterwards cultivated, chiefly 
leading men over the multitude, 
also from quadrupeds crossing the way, or 
place ;* from sneezing,^ spilling salt on the 
tlat kind, which were called dira, sc. signa, 
iiiq)lained, and taught how they should be ex- 
y were said commentari.^ If the omen was 
TUM, iNAUGURATUM EST, and houce it was 
1 optatum. Many curious instances of Ro- 
omens and other things, are enumerated 
by Pausanias.'^ Caesar, in landing at Adru- 
Liy, happened to fall on his face, which was 
t\ with great presence of mind, turned it to 
*ri ;^^ hold of the ground with his right hand, and kiss- 
it.' |i iiii purjpose, he exclaimed, / take possession of 

! also prognosticated by drawing lots ;^ thus, oracula 
untur, that is, being so adjusted that they had all an 
coming out first.^® These lots were a kind of dice^^ 
lid, or other matter, with certain letters, words, or marks 
They were thrown commonly into an urn, sometimes 
Bi,'" and drawn out by the hand of a boy, or of the person 
ilie oracle. The priests of the temple explained the im- 
Tho lots were sometimes thrown like common dice, and 
ui med favourable or not, as in playing. Sortes denotes 
iots themselves, and the answer returned fron the explana- 

a, thus, sortes ipsas et cetera, quts erant ad sortem, i. e. ad res- 
endum, parata, disturhavit simia,^^ but also any verbal respon- 
^er of an oracle thus, oraculum is put both for the temple, 
^^prer given in it.^* Tacitus calls by the name of sortes the man- 
the Germans used to form conjectures about futurity. They 
^ftch of a tree into small parts or slips,^^ and, distinguishing these 
^rtain marks, scattered them at random^^ on a white cloth. Then 
the presage was made for the public,^ ^ if in private, the master 
tely, having prayed to the gods, and looking to heaven, took up 
ihe slips tl^ee times, and interpreted it according to the mark im- 
on it. Of prophetic lots, those of Prseneste were the most fa- 
Livy mentions among unlucky omens the lots of Caere to have 
ninished in their bulk,^^ and of Falerii. Omens of futurity were 
en from names.^^ Those who foretold futurity by lots or in any 
whatever, were called sortilegi, which name Isidorus applies to 
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those who, upon opening any book at random, fonned conjectnres from the 
meaning of the first line or passage which happened to cast up :^ hence, 
in later writers, we read of the sortes viroiliax^, Homeriem^ Slc. 
Sometimes select verses were written on slips of paper,^ and, being thrown 
into an urn, were drawn out like common lots ; whence of these it was 
said, sors excidit. Those who foretold future events by observing the 
stars, were called astrologi, mathematici, gexethliaci,^ from genesis^ 
Tel genitura, the nativity or natal hour of any one, or the star which hap- 
pened to be then rising,^ and which was supposed to determine his future 
fortune : called abo horoscopus ;^ thus, geminos, horoscope, varo (for vario) 
products genio ; O natal hour, although one and the same, thou prodocest 
twins of different dispositions. Hence a person was said habere imperato- 
riam genesim, to whom an astrologer had foretold at his birth that he would 
be emperor. Those astrologers were also called cHALOiEi or babtlonh, 
because they came originally from Chaldaea or Babylonia, or Mesopotamia, 
i. e. the country between the conflux of the Euphrates and Tigris : hence 
Chcddaicis rationibus eruditus, skilled in astrology ; Babylomea doctrtna^ 
astrology ; nec Bahylonios tentaris numeroSy and do not try astrological cal- 
culations, i. e. do not consult an astrologer,^ who used to have a book,''^ 
in which the rising and setting, the conjunction, and other appearances of 
the stars were calculated. Some persons were so superstitious, that in 
the most trivial affairs of life they had recourse to such books,® which 
Juvenal ridicules, vi. 576. An Asiatic astrologer,^ skilled in astrooomy,^^ 
was consulted by the rich ; the poor applied to common fortune-tellers,^^ 
who usually sat in the Circus Maximus, which is therefore called by Ho- 
race fallax}"^ 

Those who foretold future events by interpreting dreams were called 
conjectores ; by apparent inspiration, AanWi vel tfivint, vaUs Ye\ vaticina-' 
tores, &c. 

Persons disordered in their mind^^ ^ere supposed to possess the faculty 
of presaging future events. These were called by various other names ; 
CERRiTi or Ceriti, because Ceres was supposed sometimes to deprive her 
worshippers of their reason ;^ ^ also larvati,^^ and ly mphatici or lymphati^^ 
because the nymphs made those who saw them mad.^'^ Isidore makes /ym- 
phaticus the same with one seized with the hydrophobia.^® Pavor lymphtt' 
ticus, a panic fear ; nummi auri ly mphatici, burning fin the pocket, as eager 
to get out, or to be spent ; mens lymphata mareotico, intoxicated. As helle- 
bore was used in curing those who were mad, hence elleborosus, fgr 17130- 
nus. Those transported with religious enthusiasm were called fanatici,^* 
from FANUM, a fart, because it was consecrated by a set form of words ;^ 
or from faunus.^i From the influence of the moon on persons labonr- 
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Gell. xiv. 1. peritus. , furiosi et mente moti, Rud. iv. 3. 67. Hor. Od. 

4 sidus natalitixmj, Cic. 11 sortilegi vel divini. quasi larvis et spectris i. 37. 14. Juv. u. 113.iy. 
Div, ii. 43. Juv. xiv. 12 Sat. i. 6. 113. If the exterriti, Fest. Plaut. 123. Cic. Dir. ii. 57. 
343. Suet. Tit. 9. predictions of astrolo- Men. v. 4. 2. Dom. 60. 

5 ab hora inspicienda. gcrs proved false, they 16 Virg. JEn. vii. 377. 20 fando, Fest. Var. L. 
Hor. Od. L 11. Pers. were sometimes put to Liv. vii. 17. anymphis L. v. 7. 

vi. 18. Suet. Vesp. 14. death ; but if true, they in furorem acti, vvu<po- 21 qui primas fani con- 
Dom. 10. Strab. xvi. were richly rewarded, Xirrrot, Varr. L. L. vi. ditor fuit, Serv. Virg. 
739. Plin. vi. 38. Cic. and highly respected, 5. qui speciem quan- 6. i. 10. 
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ing under certain kinds of insanity^, they are called by later writers luna- 

TICI. 

Haruspices,^ called also extispices, who examined the victims and 
their entrails after they were sacrificed, and from thence derived omens of 
futurity ; also from the flame, smoke, and other circumstances attending the 
sacrifice ; as if the victim came to the altar without resistance, stood £bere 
quietly, fell by one stroke, bled freely, &c. These were favourable signs. 
The contrary are enumerated. They also explained prodigies.^ Their 
office resembled that of the augurs ; but they were not esteemed so ho- 
nourable : hence, when Julius Caesar admitted Ruspina, one of them, into 
the senate, Cicero represents it as an indignity to the order. Their art was 
called HARUspiciNA, vel haruspicurfi disciplina, derived from Etruria, where 
it is said to have been discovered by one Tagus, and whence hartispices 
were often sent for to Rome. They sometimes came from the East ; thuis, 
Armenius vel Comagenus haruspex^^ an Armenian or Commagenian sooth- 
sayer. Females also practised this art.'^ The college of the haruspices 
was instituted by Romulus. Of what number it consisted is uncertain. 
Their chief was called summus haruspex.^ Cato used to say, he was 
surprised that the haruspices did not laugh when they saw one another, 
their art was so ridiculous ; and yet wonderful instances are recorded of 
the truth of their predictions.^ 

III. QuiNDECEMviRi^(im^/acm7i(^t>, who had the charge of the Sibyl- 
line books, inspected them, by the appointment of the senate, in dangerous 
junctures, and performed the sacrifices which they enjoined. It belong- 
ed to them in particular to celebrate the secular games, and those of Apol- 
lo.'^ They are said to have been instituted on the following occasion : — 

A certain woman, called Amalthsea, from a foreign country, is said to 
have come to Tarquinius Superbus, wishing to sell nine books of Sibylline 
or prophetic oracles. But upon Tarquin's refusal to give her the price which 
she asked, she went away, and burned three of them. Returning soon af- 
ter, she sought the same price for the remaining six. Whereupon, being 
ridiculed by the king as a senseless old woman, she went and burned 
other three ; and coming back, still demanded the same price for the three 
which remained. Geliius says that the books were burned in the king's 
presence. Tarquin, surprised at the strange conduct of the woman, con- 
sulted the augurs what to do. They, regretting the loss of the books which 
had been destroyed, advised the king to give the price required. The 
woman, therefore, having delivered the books, and having desired them to 
be carefully kept, disappeared, and was never afterwards seen. Pliny 
says she burned two books, and only preserved one. Tarquin committed 
the care of these books, called libri sibyllini, or versus,® to two men® 
of illustrious birth ; one of whom, called Atilius, or TuUius,'® he is said to 
have punished, for being unfaithful to his trust, by ordering him to be sewed 
up alive in a sack,^^ and thrown into the sea, the punishment afterwards in- 
flicted on parricides. ^2 ju i]^^ year 387, ten men^^ were appointed for this 

l^ab haruga, i. e. ab Plin. vii. 3. 5. Cic. Div. ii. 34. Diony. Cic. Verr. iv. 49. Gell. 

hostia, Don. Ter. Fhor. 3 Jmv. vi. 549. Cic. ii.22. i. 19. Dionr. iv. OS. 

iv. 4. 88. vel potias a Fam. vi. 18. Div. i. 3. 6 Cic. Nat. D. i. 36. Lact. 1. 0. Plin. xiii. 13. 

victimis, aut extis vie- 41. ii. 33. Cat. iii. 8. Div. ii. 34. Liv. xzv. s. 37. 

timarum in ara inspi- Ov. Met. xv. 553. Luc. 16. Sail. Jug. 63. Tac. 9 duumviri. 

ciendis. i. 584. 637. Censorin. H. i. 37. Suet. Galb. 19. 10 Diony. lb. Val. Mix. 

8 Cic. Cat. iU. 8. Div. Nat. D. 4. Liv. v. 15. Ccbs. 81. Dio. xUv. 18. i. 1. 13. 

i. 8. U. 11 . Non. i. 53. zxviL 37. Mart. iii. 84. 7 Dio. liv. 19. Hor. Car. 11 in culeuxn Insui, ib. 

Stat. Theb. iii. 456. 3. • Saec. 73. Tac. Aim. U. 18 Cic. R^K. Am. 85. 

Virg. O. iii. 486. Luc. 4 aruspic», PUut. MU. ll.vi. 13. 13 decemviii. • 

i. (M9. Suet. Aug. 89. Olor. iU. 1. 99. 8 Hor. Car. Sac. 5. 
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purpose, five patricians and five plebeians, afterwards fifteen, as it it 
thought, by Sylla. Julius Caesar made them sixteen. They were creat- 
ed in the same manner as the pontifices. The chief of them was called 

HAOISTER COLLEGlI.l 

These Sibylline books were supposed to contain the fate of the Roman 
empire ; and, therefore, in public danger or calamity, the keepers of them 
were frequently ordered by the senate to inspect^ them. They were kept 
in a stone chest, below ground, in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. But 
the Capitol being burned in the Marsic war, the Sibylline books were de- 
stroyed together with it, A. U. 670. Whereupon ambassadors were sent 
everywhere to collect the oracles of the Sibyls ; for there were other pro- 
phetic women besides the one who came to Tarquin ; Lactantius, from 
Yarro, mentions ten ; iClian, four. Pliny says there were statues of three 
Sibyls near the rostra in the forum The chief was the Sibyl of Cumae,* 
whom iBneas is supposed to have consulted ; called by Virgil Deipkohe, 
from her age, long<Bva, vivax,^ and the Sibyl of Erythrae, a city of lonia,^ 
who used to utter her oracles with such ambiguity, that whatever happen- 
ed, she might seem to have predicted it, a^ the priestess of Apollo at Del- 
phi the verses, however, were so contrived, that the first letters of them 
joined together made some sense ; hence called acrostichis, or in the 
plural acrostichides.^ Christian writers often quote Sibylline verses in sup- 
port of Christianity ; as Lactantius, i. 6. ii. 11, 12, iv. 6 ; but these appear 
to have been fabricated. 

From the various Sibylline verses thus collected, the Quindecemviri 
made out new books ; which Augustus (after having burned all other pro- 
phetic books^^ both G«eek and Latin, above 2000), deposited in two gilt 
cases^^^ under the base of the statue of Apollo, in the temple of that god on 
the Palatine hill, to which Virgil alludes, -^n. vi. 69, &c., having first 
caused the priests to write over with their own hands a new copy of them, 
because the former books were fading with age.^^ 

The quindecemviri were exempted from the obligation of serving in the 
army, and from other offices in the city. Their priesthood was for life.^^ 
They were properly the priests of Apollo ; and hence each of them had at 
his house a brazen tripod,^^ as being sacred to Apollo, similar to that on 
which the priestess of Delphi sat ; which Servius makes a three-footed 
stool or table,^* but others, a vase with three feet and a covering, properly 
called cortina,^^ which also signifies a large round caldron, often put for the 
whole tripod, or for the oracle : hence, tripodas sentire, to understand the 
oracles of Apollo. When tripods are said to have been given in a present, 
vases or cups supported on three feet are understood,^^ such as are to be 
seen on ancient coins. 

IV. Septemviri epulonum, who prepared the sacred feasts at games, pro- 
cessions, and other solemn occasions. 

It was customary among the Romans to decree feasts to the gods, in 



1 Liv. vi. 37. 42. Serv. 3 xxxiv. 5. s. 10. Tac. 62. 15 bXuof. , 

Virg. JEn. vi. 73. Dio. Ann. vi. 12. Paus. x. 9 fatidici Ubri. IBPl^n. xxxiv. 8. ■. 8 

xlu. 51. xliii. 51. liv. 12. Lac. i. 6. iEl. xii. 10 forulis auratis. xxxv. 11. s. 41. Vair. 

19. Plin. xxvui. 2. see 35. 11 Suet. Aug. 31. Dio. L. L. vi. 3. Vlig. JBn. 

Lex Domitia. 4 Sibylla Cunusa. liv. 17. iil. 93. v. 110. vL 347, 

S adire, id^picere, v. 5 ^n. vi. 36. 08. 391. 12 Diony. iv. 03. Ov. Met. xv. 635. Her. 

consulere, Liv. iii. 10. Ov. Met. xiv. 104. 13 cortina vel tripos, ui. 88. Suet. Aug, St. 

13. vii. 27. xi. 12. 6 Erythraea SibyUa, Serv. Virg. .fin. iii. Hor. Od. iv. 8. 3. Nep. 

xxi. 62. xxU. 9. XJdx. Cic. Div. i. 18. 332. Val. Flac. i. 5. Pans. 1. 

10. xxxvi. 37. xxxviii. 7 Id. u. 54. Paus. iv. 12. Suet. Aug. 58. 

;^45. xli. 81. 8 axpoffTixsiSi Diony. iv. 14 mensa, ib. 360. 
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order 'to appease their wrath, especially to Jupiter,^ during the public 
games.^ These sacred entertainments became so numerous, that the pon- 
tifices could no longer attend to them ; on which accoimt this order of 
priests was instituted, to act as their assistants. They were fir^t created 
A. U. 557, three in number,^ and were allowed to wear the toga prmtextd^ 
as the pontifices,* Their number was increased to seven, it is thought by 
. Sylla.* If any thing had been neglected or wrongly performed in the pub- 
lic games, the Epulones reported it^ to the pontifiees ; by whose decree 
the games on that account were sometimes celebrated anew. The sacred 
feasts were prepared with great magnificence ; hence, ccbtub pontificum^ 
vel pontificates^ et augurales, for sumptuous entertainments.'^ 
The pontifiees, augures, septemviri epulones, and quindecemviri, were 
. called the four colleges of priests.^ When divine honours were decreed 
to Augustus, after his death, a fifth college was added, composed of his 
priests ; hence called collegium sodalium augustalium. So flavialium 
collegium^ the priests of Titus and Vespasian. But the name of colle- 
gium was applied not only to some other fraternities of priests, but to any 
number of men joined in the same office ; as the consuls, praetors, quaes- 
tors, and tribunes, also to any body of merchants or mechanics, to those 
who jived in the Capitol, even to an assemblage of the meanest citizens or 
slaves.^ 

To each of the colleges of pontifiees, augures, and quindecemviri, Ju- 
lius Caesar added one, and to the septemviri, three. After the battle of 
Actium, a power was granted to Augustus of adding to these colleges as 
many extraordinary members as he thought proper ; which power was ex- 
ercised by the succeeding emperors, so that the number of those colleges 
was thenceforth very uncertain. They seem, however, to have retained 
their ancient names ; thus, Tacitus calls himself quindecemvirali sacerdo' 
tio prceditusy and Pliny mentions a septemvir epulonum.^^ 

It was anciently ordained by law, that two persons of the same family*^ 
should not enjoy the same priesthood. gut under the emperors this re- 
gulation was disregarded. 

The other fraternities of priests were less considerable, although com- 
posed of persons of distinguished rank. 

1. Fratres ambar vales, twelve in number, who offered up sacrifices 
for the fertility of the ground,^^ which were called sacra Ambarvalia, he- 
cause the victim was carried round the fields.^* Hence they were said 
agros lustrare etpurgare, and the victim was called hostia ambar valis,^* 
attended with a crowd of country people having their temples bound with 
garlands of oak leaves, dancing and singing the praises of Ceres ; to 
whom libations were made of honey diluted with milk and wine these 
sacred rites were performed before they began to reap, privately as well 
as publicly. 

This order of priests is said to have been instituted by Romulus, in ho- 



1 epolum Jovis, V. -i. 

3 ludorom causa, Liv. 
XXV. 2. xxvii. 88: xxix. 
38. fin. xxx. 39. xxxi. 4. 
xxxii.7. 

8 triumviri epulones, 
Liv. xxxiii. 44. Cic. Or. 
iu. 19. 

4 ib. in the sing, trium- 
vir epulo, xl. 42. 

5 GeU. i. 12. sing, sep- 
temvirqne epulis festis, 



Luc. i. 602. 

6 afferebant. 

7 Cic. Ear. 10. Liv. ib. 
Hor. Od. ii. 14. 38. 
Macrob. Sat. U. 9. 

8 Teffffape^ lepuavvat^ 
Dio. liii. 1. sacerdotes 
simimorum collegio- 
rum, Suet. Aug. 101. 

9 Tac. Ann. iU. 64. Dio. 
Ivi. 46. IviU. 12. Suet. 
Dom. 4. aaiui,M.Liv. 



ii. 27. V. 50. 52. x. 22. 
34. xxxvi. 3. PUn. 
xxxiv. 1. Ep. X.42. Cic. 

rt red. Sen. 13. Sext. 
Pis. 4. Dom. 18. 28. 
Off. iil. 20. 

10 Ep. U. 11. Tac. Ann. 
xi. 11. Dio. xlU. 51. fin. 
li. 20. liii. 17. 

11 tit rris avrns n>yy»- 
vetas. 

13 Dio. zxxix. 17. 



13 ut arva fruges fer- 
rent, Varr. iv. 15. 

14 arva ambiebat, ter 
circum ibat liostia fru- 
ges, Virg. G. i. 345. 

15 Id. Eel. V. 75. TibuU. 
ii. 1. 1. 17. Macrob. Sat. 
iU. 5. Fest. 

16 cui tu lacte £avos, 
i. e. mel. et miti dilue 
Baccho,Virg. G. i. 344. 
347. 
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Doar ofbit nurse Acca Lonreotia, who had twelre amis, and wliea one oC 
them died, Romnlns, to console her, offered to sopply his place, and called 
himself aaui the rest of her sons, fkatres artalss. Their office was for 
liie, and continued eren in c^mvity and exile. They wore a ciown made 
of die ears of com,^ and a white woc^en wreath around their temples.' 

IifFULiB erantjUamenta lanea^ qttibus sacerdotes ei hastim^ t em p l mqueveU- 
haaiur? The infuUB were hroad woollen bandages tied with ribands,^ 
used not only by priests to corer their heads, but dso by suf^iliants.^ 

2. CuRioNES, the priests who performed the public sacred rites in each 
euria^ thirty in number.^ Heralds who notified the orders of the prince 
or people at the spectacles were also called curiones. Plautos calls a 
lean lamb cuiio^ L e.qui euro tiuicet, which is lean with care.'' 

3. Feciales, rel Fetiales, sacred persons employed in declaring war 
and making peace.^ The fecialis, who took the oath in the name of the 
Roman people in concluding a treaty of peace, was called pater patra- 
Tus.' The feciales'^ were instituted by Numa Pompilius, borrowed, as 
Dionysius thinks, from the Greeks : they are supposed to have been twenty 
in number. They judged concerning every thing which related to the pro- 
claiming of war, and the making of treaties : the forms they used were in- 
stituted by Ancus.^^ They were sent to the enemy to demand the restitu- 
tion of effects they always carried in their hands, or wreathed round 
their temples, veryain,^^ a kind of sacred grass or clean herbs,^^ plucked 
from a particular place in the capitol, with the earth in which it grew 
hence the chief of them was called verbenarius.^^ If they were sent to 
make a treaty, each of them carried vervain as an emblem of peace, and a 
flint stone to strike the animal which was sacrificed.^^ 

4. SoDALES Titiif vel Titienses, priests appointed by Titus Tatius to 
preserve the sacred rites of the Sabbes ; or by Romulus, in honour of Ta- 
tius himself; m imitation of whom the priests instituted to Augustus after 
his death were called sodales.^^ 

5. Rex sacrarum, vel rex sacrifieuluSf a priest appointed, after the ex- 
pulsion of Tarquin, to perform the sacred rites, which the kings them- 
selves used formerly to perform ; an office of small importance, and sub- 
ject to the pontifex maximus, as all the other priests were. Before a per- 
son was admitted to this priesthood, he was obliged to resign any other 
office he bore. His wife was called reoina, and his house anciently rb« 

6IA.« 

priests of PARTICtTLAR ODDS. 

The priests of particular gods were called flamines, ifrom a cap or fil- 
let^ which they wore on their head.^^ The chief of these were : — 

1. Flamen dialis, the priest of Jupiter, who was distinguished by a fic- 
tor, sella curulis, and toga prmtexta^ and had a right from his office oif com- 
ing into the senate. Flamen martialis, the priest of Mars, quirinalis, 

1 corona spicea. 7 Aul. iii. 6. 27. Plin. Liv. i. 38. privasqae Texbeaas, 

StnAila alba. Cell. vi. Ep. iv. 7. Mart. Pnsf. 12 clarigatum, i. e. res Liv. zxx.4S. 

17. Plln. zviil. 9. U. raptas clare repetitum. 18 Tac. Aim. i. 5i.-fliit. 

8 Fett. 8 Liv. iz. 5. 13 verbena, Serv. Virg. il. 95. Suet. Cltoi. S. 

4 vittiB, Virg. 6. iii. 9 quod jusjnrandmn zii. 120. vel verbena^ Oalb. 6. 

487. Mn. z. 588. Ov. prototo populo patrar ca. 19 Liv. li. 8, zL flt. 

Pont. iU. 8. 74. bat, i. e. prsestabat vel 14 sagmina, v. herbs Macrob. Sat i. 16. 

6 Cns. Bel. Civ. ii. 12. perafebat, Liv. i. 24. pur». Serv. Vii^. JSn. viU. 

Liv. zxiv. 80. zxv. 25. 10 coUegium fecialium, 15 gramen ez axce cum 863. Diony. iv. 74. T. 1. 

Tac. Hitt. i. 65. Cic. Liv.xxxvi. 3. sua terra evuleiim. 90 a^o vel pileo. 

Verr.iv. 5a Lnc. v. 11 Diony. i. 21. U. 79. l«Plin.zzil. 3. zzz. 9. 91 Vair. L. lT iv. 15. 

149. Vair. apud Non. zii. s.09. 

6M«p. 1. 48. Cic. Leff- U. 9. 17|ri^la|ildesalUc«e, 
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of Romulus, &c. These three were always chosen from the patricians. 
They were first instituted by Numa, who had himself performed the sa- 
cred rites, which afterwards belonged to the jlamen Dialis. They were 
afterwards created by the people, when they were said to be eleeti, desig- 
natiy creati, vel destinatiy and inaugurated, or solemnly admitted to their 
office, by the pontifex maximus and the augurs, when they were said iw 
augurari, prodi, vel capi. The pontifex maximus seems to have nominated 
three persons to the people, of whom they chose one.' 

The fiamines wore a purple robe called l^ena, which seems to have 
been thrown over their toga ; hence called by Festus duplex amictus, and 
a conical cap, called apex. Lanigerosque apices, the sacred caps tufted 
with wool. Although not pontifices, they seem to have had a seat in that 
college. Other fiamines were afterwards created, called minores, who 
might be plebeians, as the flamen of Carmenta, the mother of Evander. 
The emperors also, after their consecration, had each of them their fia- 
mines, and likewise colleges of priests, who were called sodcdes. Thus, 
flamen c^saris, sc. Antonius.2 

The flamen of Jupiter was an oflice of great dignity ,3 but subjected to 
many restrictions, as, that he should not ride on horseback, nor stay one 
night without the city, nor take an oath, and several others.* His wife* 
was likewise under particular restrictions ; but she could not be divorced : 
and if she died the flamen resigned his office, because he could not per- 
form certain sacred rites without her assistance.^ 

From the death of Merula, who killed himself in the temple of Jupiter,' 
Cicero says in the temple of Vesta, to avoid the cruelty of Cinna, A. U; 
666, there was no flamen Dialis for seventy -two years, (Dio makes it se- 
venty-seven years, but it seems not consistent), and the duties of his func- 
tion were performed by the pontifices, till Augustus made Servius Malu- 
ginensis priest of Jupiter.^ Julius Caesar had indeed been elected^ to that 
office at seventeen,'^ but, not having been maugurated, was soon after de- 
prived of it by Sylla. 

II. Salii, the priests of Mars, twelve in number, instituted by Numa ; 
so called, because on solemn occasions they used to go through the city 
dancing,^ ^ dressed in an embroidered tunic,^^ bound with a brazen belt, and 
a toga praetexta or trabea ; having on their head a cap rising to a consider- 
able height, in the form of a cone,i3 yf\^ ^ sword by their side ; in their 
right hand a spear, a rod, or the like ; and in their left, one of the ancilia^ 
or shields of Mars." Lucan says it hung from their neck.^^ Seneca re- 
sembles the leaping of the Salii^^ to that of fullers of cloth." They used 
to go to the capitol, through the fonim and other public parts of the city, 
singing as they went sacred songs,^^ said to have been composed by Nu- 

1 Tac. Ann. iv. 16. Liv. Rom. 39. 43. 107, 108. iii. 58. Suet. Aug. 31. 603.—* the Salii blithe, 

i. SO. xxvii.,8. XXX. 26. Fest. 5. Plin. xxviii. 9. 9 destinatus, Suet. 1. with bucklers on the 

Diony. ii. 64. Gell. xv. Liv. v. 52. xxxi. 50. creatus, Veil. ii. 43. neck.*— I^owe. 

27. Veil. ii. 43. Suet. Tac. Ann. iii. 58. 10 pene puer, lb. 16. saltus Saliaris. 

CbI. 12. Val. Max. vi. 5 flaminica. 11 a saltu nomina du- 17 saltus fullanius, Ep. 

9. 3. Cic. Dom. 14. Mil. 6 Plut. Q. Roni. 49. Ov. cunt, Ov. F. iu. 387. 15. 

10. 17. Phil. ii. 43. F. Vi. 226. Tac. Ann. exsultantes Salii, Virg. 18 per urbem ibant ca- 

Brat. 1. iv. 16. .£n. viii. 663. a saltan- nentes carmina cum 

3 Cic. Phil. ii. 43. Brut. 7 incisis venis, superfu- do, quod facere in co- tripudiis solenmique 

14. Ear. 6. Dom. 9. soque altaribus san- mitio io-flaciis quotan- saltatu,— they went in 

Suet. Claud. JuL 74. gume,-.-hi8 veins be- nis solent et debent, procession throu^tiie 

Bio. xl. iv. 6. Luc. i. ing opened, and the Var. iv. 15. city, singing hynms, 

604. Virg. iBn. viii. blood sprinkled on the 12 tunica picta. with leaping aiul fo- 

664. Fest. altar. 13 apex, Kvp0cuna. lemn dancing, Liv. i. 

3 maxims dignationis 8 Cic. Or. ui. 3. Flor. 14 Diony. u. 70. SO. Hor. Od. i. 36. 19; 
inter zvflamines, Fest. iii. SI. Veil. ii. SS. Dio. 15 et Salius l«to por- iv.l.SS. 

4 GeU. X. 15. Pint. Q. Uv. 94. 36. Tmc. Ann. tm aneilift ooUo, i. 
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ma,^ which, in the time of Horace, could hardly be undentood by naj 
one, scarcely by the priests thems^es.^ Festns calls these reraes axa- 
MENTA, vel assametUa, becaose they were written on taU^. 

The most wiemn procession of the Salii was on the first of March, in 
commemoration of the time when the sacred shield was belieyed to hare 
fallen from hearen, in the reign of Noma. They resembled the armed 
dancers of the Greeks, called Cnretes, from Crete, where that manner of 
dancing called ptrriche had its origin ; whether invented by Minerva, 
or, according to the fables of the poets, by the Cnretes, who, bemg intrust- 
ed with the care of Jnpiter in his infuicy, to (verent his being ducorered 
by Saturn his father, drowned his cries by the sound of their arms and 
C3rmbals. It was certainly common among the Greeks in the time of 
Homer.3 

No one conld be admitted into the order of the Salii unless a native of 
the place, and freebom, whose father and mother were alive. Lucan calls 
them lecta juventus patrieia, young patricians, because shosen from that 
order. The Salii, after finishiiig their procession, had a splendid enter- 
tainment prepared for them ; hence saliares <2<^pf«f costly dishes ; gw- 
lari Saliarem in modum, to feast luxuriously ;^ their chief was called prjb- 
suL,^ who seems to have gone foremost in the procession ; their principal 
musician, vates ; and he who admitted new members, maoister. Ac- 
cording to Dionysius,^ Tullus Hostilius added twelve other Salii, who 
were called agonales, 'enses, or Collini, from having their chapel oh 
the Colline hill. Those instituted by Numa had their chapel on the 
Palatine hill ; hence, for the sake of distinction, they were called pala- 
tini.'' 

III. LuPERCi, the priests of Pan ; so called® from a wolf, because that 
god was supposed to keep the wolves from the sheep. Hence the place 
where he was worshipped was called Lupercal, and his festival Lupercalia, 
which was celebrated in February ; at which time the Luperci ran up and 
down the city naked, having only a girdle of goats' skins round their waist, 
and thongs of the same in their hands, with which they struck those whom 
they met, particularly married women, who were thence supposed to be 
rendered prolific.® 

There were three companies*® of Luperci ; two ancient, called fabiani 
and QUiNTiLiANi,** and a third, called julit, instituted in honour of Julius 
Caesar, whose first chief was Antony ; and therefore, in that capacity, at 
the festival of the Lupercalia, although consul, he went almost naked into 
the forum Julium^ attended by his lictors, and having made a harangue to 
the people*^ from the rostra, he, according to concert, as it is believed, pre- 
sented a crown to Caesar, who was sitting there in a golden chair, dressed 
in a purple robe, with a golden diadem, which had been decreed him, sur- 
rounded by the whole senate and people. Antony attempted repeatedly to 
put the crown on his head, addressing him by the title of king, and declar- 
ing that what he said and did was at the desire of his fellow-citizens. But 
Csesar, perceiving the strongest marks of aversion in the people, rejected 
it, saying, that Jupiter alone was king of Rome, and therefore sent the 



1 Saliare Num© car- Serv. Virg. iv. 151. 
men, Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 4 Luc. ix. 478. Suet. 
86. Tac. An. ii. 83. Claud. 33. Hor. Od. i. 

2 Quin. i. 6. 40. 37. 2. Cic. Att. v. 9. 

3 n. vi. V. 494. Strab. x. 5 i. e. qui ante alios sa- 
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crown to the Capitol, as a present to that god.^ It is remarkahle that 
none of the succeeding emperors, in the plenitude of their power, ever 
ventured to assume the name of rex, king. 

As the lAiperci were the most ancient order of priests, said to have bepn 
first instituted by Evander,^ so they continued the longest, not being abo- 
lished till the time of Anastasius, who died A. D. 518. 

IV. PoTiTii and pinarii, the priests of Hercules, instituted by Ev^n* 
der, when he built an altar to Hercules, called maxima, after that hero had 
slain Cacus ; said to have been instructed in the sacred rites by Hercules 
himself,^ being then two of the most illustrious families in that place. The 
Pinarii, happening to come too late to the sacrifice, after the entrails were 
eaten up,* were, by the appointment of Hercules, never after permitted to 
taste the entrails ;^ so that they only acted as assistants in performing the 
sacred rites.^ The Potitii, being taught*by Evander, continued to preside 
at the sacrifices of Hercules for many ages till the Pinarii, by the autho- 
rity or advice of Appius Claudius, the censor, having delegated their mi- 
nistry to public slaves^ the whole race,® consisting of twelve familuB, be- 
came extinct within a year ; and some time after Appius lost bis sight ; a 
warning, says Livy, against making innovations in religion.^ 

V. Galli, the priests of Cybele, the mother of the gods ; so called from 
OALLUS, a river in Phrygia, which was supposed to make those who drank 
it mad, so that they castrated themselves, as the priests of Cybele did,^® 
in imitation of Attys, -yis, Attis, -idis, v. Attin, -inis called also curetes, 
coRYBANTES, their chief, archigallus ; ail of Phrygian extraction 
who used to carry round the image of Cybele, with the gestures of mad 
people, rolling their heads, beating their breasts to the sound of the flute,^^ 
making a great noise with drums and cymbals ; sometimes also cutting 
their arms, and uttering dreadful predictions. During the festival called 
HiLARiA, at the vernal equinox,^* they washed with certain solemnities the 
image of Cybele, her chariot, her lions, and all her sacred things in the 
Tiber, at the conflux of the Almo.^^ They annually went round the villa- 
ges, asking an alms,'^ which all other priests were prohibited to do." All 
the circumstances relating to Cybele and her sacred rites are poetically de- 
tailed by Ovid, Fast. iv. 181, 373. The rites of Cybele were disgraced by 
great indecency of expression.^^ 

ViRGiNEs vESTALEs,^^ virgius cousccrated to the worship of Vesta, a 
priesthood derived from Alba, for Rhea Sylvia, the mother of Romulus, 
was a vestal, were originally from Troy, first instituted at Rome by Numa, 
and were four in number ; two were added by Tarquinius Priscus, or by 
Servius Tullius, which continued to be the number ever after.^o 

The Vestal virgins were chosen first by the kings,^! and after their ex- 

1 Dio. xlv. 31. 41. xlvi. this institution sacred knives of stone or Sa- Sen. Med. 804. 
5. 19. Suet. Caes. 79. ' to Hercules, Vir^. ib. mian brick, Juv. ii. 15 Ov. F. iv. 337. 

Cic. Phil. iii. 5. v. 14. 7 antistites sacn ejus 116. vi. 513. Mart. iii. ]6stipememendicantes, 

xiii. 8. 15. 19. Veil. ii. fverunt, Liv. ib. pri- 81. 3. Plin. xi. 49. s. ib. 350. Pont. i. 1. 40. 
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970. Liv. i. 7. nem facere posset, Ix. s. 36. Diony. ii. 19. ii. 64, 65. iii. 67. Virg. 

4 extis adesis. 29. 13 tibiae BerecynthisB, ^n. ii. 296. Plut. Num. 

5 Diony. i. 40. 10 Fest. Herodian. i. v. buxi. Fest. Sex. 
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palsion, by the pontifex maxinras ; who, accordiiig to the Papian htw, when 
a vacancy was to be supplied, selected from among the people twenty giils 
above six, and below sixteen years of age, free from any bodily defect, 
which was a requisite in all priests,^ whose father and mother were both 
alive, and freebom citizens. It was determined by lot in an assembly of 
the people, which of these twenty should be appointed. Then the pooti- 
fex maximus went and took her on whom the lot fell, from her parents, as 
a captive in war,^ addressing her thus, te, amata, capio ; that being, 
according to A. Gellius, the name of the first who was chosen a Ves- 
tal : hence caper e virginem Vegtaiem, to choose a Vestal virgin ; which 
word was dso applied to the fiamen didlis, to the pontifices and augurs.^ 
But afterwards this mode of casting lots was not necessary. The pontifex 
maximus might choose any one he thought proper, with the consent of her 
parents, and the requisite qualifications.^ If none offered voluntarily, the 
method of casting lots was used.^ 

The Vestal virgins were bound to their ministry for thirty years. For 
the first ten years they learned the sacred rites ; for the next ten, they per- 
formed them ; and for the last ten, taught the younger virgins. They were 
all said prisidere saeris, ut assidiuB templi antistites, v. -to, that they 
might, without interruption, attend to the business of the temple.* The 
oldest^ was called maxima.^ After thirty years' service they might leave 
the temple and marry ; which, however, was seldom done, and always 
reckoned ominous.^ 

The office of the Vestal virgins was, — 1. To keep the sacred fire always 
burning,*^ whence mtern<Bque Vest<B o&Zi^t^^, forgetting the fire of eternal Ves- 
ta; watching it in the night-time alternately,^^ and whoever allowed it to go 
out was scourged^^ by the pontifex maximus,^^ or by his order. This acci- 
dent was always esteemed unlucky, and expiated by offering extraordinaiy 
sacrifices-^* The fire was lighted up again, not from another fire, but from 
the rays of the sun, in which manner it was renewed every year on the 
first of March ; that day being anciently the beginning of the year.'^— 
2. To keep the sacred pledge of the empire, supposed to have been the 
Palladium, or the Penates of the Roman people, called by Dio ta i$qa ; kept 
in the innermost recess of the temple, visible only to the virgins, or rather 
to the Vestalis maxima alone sometimes removed from the temple of 
Vesta by the virgins, when tumult and slaughter prevailed in the city, or 
in case of a fire, rescued by Metellus the pontifex maximus when the tem- 
ple was in fiames, A. IJ. 512, at the hazard of his life, and with the lo8»of 
his sight, and consequently of his priesthood, for which a statue was erect- 
ed to him in the capitol, and other honours conferred on him," — and, 3. To 
perform constantly the sacred rites of the goddess. Their prayers and 
vows were always thought to have great influence with the gods. In 
their devotions they worshipped the god Fascinus to guard them from envy.^® 

1 sacerdos integ^er sit, 29. Diony. ii. 67. 13 VaL Max. i. 6. Biony. U. 60. Herodian. i. 14. 
Sen. con. iv. 2. Plat. 7 Vestalium vetustiasi- ii. 67. nuda quidem, 17 see p. 11. Diony. ii. 
Q. Rom. 72. ma, Tac. Ann. xi. 32. sed obscuro loco et ve- 66. Liv. 24. £p. xix. 

2 manu prehensam a 8 Suet. Jul. 83. fi npsv- lo medio interpositb, Dio. xlii. 31. Ov. F. ir. 
parenti, veluti bello fftvovaa. Dio. li. Plut. Num. p. 67. Liv. 487. Plin. vii. 43. Sen. 
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The Vestal virgins wore a long white robe, bordered with purple ; their 
heads were decorated with fillets^ and ribands ;^ hence the Vestalis max- 
ima is called vittata sacerdos, and simply vittata, the head-dress, 
8UFFIBULUM, described by Prudentius.^ When first chosen, their hair 
was cut off and buried under an old lotos or lote-tree in the city,* but it 
was afterwards allowed to grow. 

The Vestal virgins enjoyed singular honours and privileges. The prae- 
tors and consuls, when they met them in the street, lowered their fasces, 
and went out of the way, to show them respect. They had a lictor to at- 
tend them in public, at least after the time of the triumvirate ;^ Plutarch 
says always ; they rode in a chariot ;® sat in a distinguished place at the 
spectacles ; were not forced to swear,^ unless they inclined, and by none^ 
other but Vesta. They might make their testament, although under age ; 
for they were not subject to the power of a parent or guardian, as other 
women. They could free a criminal from punishment, if they met him ac- 
cidentally ; and their interposition was always greatly respected. They 
had a salary from the public.^ They were held in such veneration, that 
testaments and the most important deeds were committed to their care, and 
they enjoyed all the privileges of matrons who had three children.^ 

When the Vestal virgins were forced through indisposition to leave the 
ATRIUM VEST^, probably a house adjoining to the temple, and to the pa- 
lace of Numa, regia parva numjE, if not a part of it, where the virgins 
lived, they were intrusted to the care of some venerable matron.^^ 

If any Vestal violated h^er vow of chastity, after being tried and sen- 
tenced by the pontifices, she wsjs buried alive with funeral solemnities in 
a place called the campus sceleratus, near the Porta Collina, and her 
paramour scourged to death in the forum ; which method of punishment is 
said to have been first contrived by Tarquinius Priscus. The commission 
of this crime was thought to forbode some dreadful calamity to the state, 
and, therefore, was always expiated with extraordinary sacrifices. The 
suspected virtue of some virgips is said to have been miraculously cleared.^^ 

These were the principal divisions of the Roman priests. Concerning 
their emoluments the classics leave us very much in the dark ; as they 
also do with respect to those of the magistrates. When Romulus first di- 
vided the Roman territory, he set apart what was sufficient for the per- 
formance of sacred rites, and for the support of temples.^^ Ljyy j^. 
forms us, that Numa, who instituted the greatest number of priests and 
sacrifices, provided a fund for defraying these expenses,^^ but appointed a 
public stipend^* to none but the Vestal virgins. Dionysius, speaking of 
Romulus, says, that while other nations were negligent about the choice 
of their priests, some exposing that office to sale, and others determining 
it by lot ; Romulus made a law that two men, above fifty, of distinguished 
rank and virtue, without bodily defect, and possessed of a competent for- 
tune, should be chosen from each curia, to officiate as priests in that curia 
or parish for life ; being exempted by age from military service, and by 
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law from the troublesome business of the city. There is no mentioo of 
any annual salary. In after ages the priests claimed an immunity from 
taxes, which the pontifices and augurs for several years did not pay. At 
last, however, the quxstors wanting money for public exigencies, forced 
them, after appealing in vain to the tribunes, to pay up their arreara.^ Au- 
gustus increased both the dignity and emoluments^ of the priests, particu- 
larly of the Vestal virgins ; as he likewise first fixed the salaries of the 
provincial magistrates,^ whence we read of a sum of money* being given 
to those who were disappointed of a province.^ But we read of no fixed 
salary for the priests ; as for the teachers of the liberal arts, and for 
others.^ When Theodosius the Great abolished the heathen ¥rorship at 
Rome, Zosimus mentions only his refusing to grant the public money for 
sacrifices, and expelling the priests of both sexes from the temples.'' It 
is certain however, that sufiicient provision was made, in whatever man- 
ner, for the maintenance of those who devoted themselves wholly to sa- 
cred functions. Honour, perhaps, was the chief reward of the dignified 
priests, who attended only occasionally, and whose rank and fortune raised 
them above /desiring any pecuniary gratification. There is a passage in 
the life of Aurelian by Vopiscus,^ which some apply to this subject ; al- 
though it seems to be restricted to the priests of' a particular temple, poji- 
tifices roboravit, sc. Aurelianns, i. e. he endowed the chief priests with sa- 
laries, decrevit etiam emolumenta ministris. and granted certain emoluments 
to their servants, the inferior priests who took care of the temples. The 
priests are by later writers sometimes divided into three classes, the antis- 
tites, or chief priests, the sacerdotes or ordinary priests, and the minisiri or 
meanest priests, whom Manilius calls auctoratos in tertia jura minUtroSj 
but for the most part only into two classes, (ke pontifices oi sacerdotes, and 
the ministri.^ 

SERVANTS OF THE PRIESTS. 

The priests who had children employed them to assist in performing 
sacred rites : but those who had no children procured free-born boys and 
girls to serve them, the boys to the age of puberty, and the girls till they 
were married. Those were called Camilli and Camillm,^^ 

Those who took care of the temples were called ^editui or aditumni, 
those who brought the victims to the altar and slew them, POPiE, victimarii 
and cultrarii ; to whom in particular the name of ministri was properly 
applied. The boys who assisted the fiamines in sacred rites were called 
FLAMiNii ; and the girls, flaminje. There were various kinds of musi- 
cians, tibicines, tubicines,Jidicines, &c.^^ 

III. PLACES AND RITES OF SACRED THINGS. 

The places dedicated to the worship of the gods were called temples, 
TEMPLA,^2 and consecrated by the augurs ; hence called Augusta. A tem- 
ple built by A^ippa in the time of Augustus, and dedicated to all the gods, 
was called Pantheon. 

A small temple or chapel was called sacellum or adicula, A wood or 

1 annorum, per quos 3 Dio. 23. 35. liii. 15. 7 v. 38. F. 1. 319. iv. 637. Met. 
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thicket of trees consecrated to religious worship was called luous, a groye.^ 
The gods were supposed to frequent woods and fountains ; hence, esse 
locis super OS testatur silvaper omnem sola virens Lihyen? 

The worship of the gods consisted chiefly in prayers, vows, and sacri- 
fices. 

No act of religious worship was performed without prayer. The words 
used were thought of the greatest importance, and varied according to the 
nature of the sacrifice.^ Hence the supposed force of charms and incan- 
tations.* When in doubt about the name of any god, lest they should mis- 
take, they used to say, quisquis es. Whatever occurred to a person in 
doubt what to say, was supposed to be suggested by some divinity.* In 
the daytime the gods were thought to remain for the most part in heaven, 
but to go up and down the earth during the night to observe the actions of 
men. The stars were supposed to do the contrary.^ 

Those who prayed stood usually with their heads covered,^ looking to- 
wards the east ; a priest pronounced the words before them ;^ they fre- 
quently touched the altars or the knees of the images of the gods ; turning 
themselves round in a circle,® towards the right,^^ sometimes they put 
their hght hand to their mouth,^^ and also prostrated themselves on the 
ground. 12 

The ancient Romans used with the same solemnity to offer up vows.^^ 
They vowed temples, games (thence called ludi votivi), sacrifices, gifts, a 
certain part of the plunder of a city, &c. Also what was called ver sa- 
crum, that is, all the cattle which were produced from the first of March 
to the end of April.^* In this vow among the Samnites, men were includ- 
ed.i* Sometimes they used to write their vows on paper or waxen tablets, 
to seal them up,^^ and fasten them with wax to the knees of the images of 
the gods ; that being supposed to be the seat of mercy : hence genua ince- 
rare deorum,^'' to cover with wax the knees of the gods. When the things 
for which they offered up vows were granted, the vows were said valere, 
esse rata, &c., but if not, cadere, esse irrita, &c. 

The person who made vows was said esse votis reus ; and when he ob- 
tained his wish,^^ voti vel voto damnatus, bound to make good his vow, till 
he performed it. Hence damnabis tu quoque votis, i. e. ohligabis ad vota 
solvenda, shalt bind men to perform their vows by granting what they 
prayed for ; reddere vel solvere vota, to perform. Pars pmdcs debita,^^ de- 
biti vel meriti honores, merita dona, &c. A vowed feast^o was called pol- 
LUCTUM, from pollucere, to consecrate ; hence pollucibiliter ccRnare, to feast 
sumptuously Those who implored the aid of the gods, used to lie^^ in 
their temples, as if to receive from them responses in their sleep. The 
sick in particular did so in the temple of iEscuIapiiis.^s 

Those saved from shipwreck used to hang up their clothes in the tem- 
ple of Neptune, with a picture^* representing the circumstances of their 
danger and escape.^^ So soldiers, when discharged, used to suspend their 
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arras to Mars, gladiators their swords to Hercules, and poets, when they 
finished a work, the fillets of their hair to Apollo. A person who had suf- 
fered shipwreck, used sometimes to support himself by begging, and for 
the sake of moving compassion to show a picture of his misfortunes.^ 

Augustus having lost a number of his ships in a storm, expressed his 
resentment against Neptune, by ordering that his image should not be car- 
ried in procession with those of the other gods at the next solemnity of the 
Circensian games.^ 

Thanksgivings^ used always to be made to the gods for benefits re- 
ceived, and upon all fortunate events. It was, however, believed that the 
gods, after remarkable success, used to send on men, by the agency of 
Nemesis,* a reverse of fortune.^ To avoid which, as it is thought, Au- 
gustus, in consequence of a dream, every year, on a certain day, begged 
an alms from the people, holding out his hand to such as ofifered him.^ 

"When a general had obtained a signal victory, a thanksgiving'^ was de- 
creed by the senate to be made in all the temples ; and what was called 
a LECTiSTERNiUM, whcu couches were spread^ for the gods, as if about to 
feast, and their images taken down from their pedestals, and placed upon 
these couches round the altars, which were loaded with the richest dishes. 
Hence, ad omnia pulvinaria sacrif catum, sacrifices were ofifered at all the 
shrines ; supplicatio decreta est,^ a thanksgiving was decreed. This ho- 
nour was decreed to Cicero for having suppressed the conspiracy of Cati- 
line, which he often boasts had never been conferred on any other person 
without laying aside his robe of peace.^° The author of the decree was L. 
Cotta. A supplication was also decreed in times of danger ot public dis<- 
tress ; when the women prostrating themselves on the ground, sometimes 
swept the temples with their hair. The Lectistemium was first introduced 
in the time of a pestilence, A. U. 356." 

In sacrifices it was requisite that those who ofiered them should come 
chaste and pure ; that they should bathe themselves ; be dressed in white 
robes, and crowned with the leaves of that tree which was thought mos 
acceptable to the god whom they worshipped. Sometimes also in the 
garb of suppliants, with dishevelled hair, loose robes, and barefooted. 
Vows and prayers were always made before the sacrifice.. 

It was necessary that the animals to be sacrificed^^ should be without 
spot and blemish,^^ never yoked in the plough, and therefore they were 
chosen from a flock or herd, approved by the priests, and marked with 
chalk, whence they were eaUed igr^gis, 
eximia^, lectiS. They were ftdoiHed with 

HiA i^tim wfd lei td ito ilfBr hy 
p€pm^ m& their isiotkeo lacked up, and 
naked to the waist, with & slack rope, 
that ^ might. not seem to be brought by 



1 Hor. Ep. i. 1. 4. Stat. 
Silv. iv. 4. 92. Juv. 
xiv. 301. Phaedr. iv. 
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2 Suet. Aug. 16. 

3 gratiarum actiones. 

4 ultrix facinonim im- 
pioTum bcHioruinque 
pnBxniatrix, — the re- 
venger of impious 



deeds, and rewarder of 
good, Marc. xiv. 11. 

5 Liv. xiv. 41. 

6 cavum manum asses 
porrigentibus prajbens, 
Suet. Aug. 91. Dio. liv. 
35. 

7 supplicatio vel sup- 
plicium, Liv. iii. 63. 

8 lecti vel pulvinaria 




stemebantur. 

9 Cic. Cat. iii. 10. Liv. 
xxU. 1. 

10 togatus, Dio. 37. 36. 
Cic. Pis. 3. Cat. iiL 6. 
10. 

11 Cic. PhU. ii. 6. xiv. 8. 
Liv. iU. 7. V. 13. 

12 bostuD vel victimtt» 

Ov.pTTsss. 



18 decors etintegrs vel 
intacta. 

14 Juv. X. 66. 

15 infulis et vittit, Liv. 
ii. 54. 

16 qui tuccincti titQt^t 
ad iUa audi, Soet. Ctl. 
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For the same reason it was allowed to stand loose before the altar ; and it 
was a very bad omen if il fled away. Then after silence was ordered,^ a 
salted cake^ was sprinkled^ on the head of the beast, and frankincense and 
wine poured between its horns, the priest having first tasted the wine him- 
self, and given it to be tasted by those that stood next him, which was call- 
ed LiBATio ; and thus the victim was said esse rnacta, i. e. magis aucta: 
hence immolate et mactare, to sacrifice ; for the Romans carefully avoided 
words of a bad omen ; as, ccsdere, jungulare, &c. The priest plucked the 
highest hairs between the horns, and threw them into the fire ; which was 
called LiBAMiNA PRIMA.* The victim was struck by the cultrarius^ with an 
axe or a mall,^ by the order of the priest, whom he asked thus, agone ? 
and the priest answered, hoc age.^ Then it was stabbed^ with knives ; 
and the blood being caught^ in goblets, was poured on the altar. It was 
then flayed and dissected. Sometimes it was all burned, and called holo- 
CAUSTUM,^ but usually only a part ; and what remained was divided be- 
tween the priests and the person who offered the sacrifice.^^ The person 
who cut up the animal, and divided it into diflferent parts, was sdXdi prosecare 
exta, and the entrails thus divided were called PROsiciiE or prosecta. 
These rites were common to the Romans with the Greeks ; whence Dio- 
nysius concludes that the Romans were of Greek extraction." 

Then the aruspices inspected the entrails and if the signs were fa- 
Tourable,^^ they were said to have offered up an acceptable sacrifice, or to 
have pacified the gods if not,^^ another victim was offered up,^^ and 
sometimes several.^^ The liver was the part chiefly inspected, and sup- 
posed to give the most certain presages of futurity ; hence termed caput 
EXTORUM. It was divided into two parts, called pars familiaris, and pars 
HOSTiLis vel inimica. From the former they conjectured what was to 
happen to themselves ; and from the latter, what was to hafppen to an ene- 
my. £ach of these parts had what was called caput,^^ which seems to 
have been a protuberance at the entrance of the blood-vessels and nerves, 
which the ancients distinguished by the name of fibres.^^ A liver with- 
out this protuberance,^^ or cut off,2i was reckoned a very bad omen ;22 or 
when the heart of the victim could not be found ; for although it was 
known that an animal could not live without the heart, yet it was believed 
sometimes to be wanting ; as happened to Caesar, a little before his death, 
while he was sacrificing, on that day on which he first appeared in his 
golden chair and purple robe, whereupon the haruspex Spurinna warned 
him to beware of the ides of March.^^ The principal fissure or division of 
the liver,2* was likewise particularly attended to, as also its fibres or parts, 
and those of the lungSi^^ After the haruspices had inspected the entrails, 



1 Cic. Div. i. 45. see. p. 
901. 

2 mola salsa, vel fra- 
mes salsae, virg. ^n. 
li. 133. far et mica sa- 
ils, Ov. A Hor. i, e. 
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turn, et sale mistum, 
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with salt. 

3 inspergebatur. 

4 Senr. Virg. Mn. iv. 
57. vi. 346. 

5 nialieo, Suet. Cal. 32. 
Or. F. i. 323. Saet. 

Cal. 51. 

7 jbgolabator. 

8 ezcepta. 

9 ex&X0(tdtiis,et xaita 



uro, Virg. vi. 25. 

10 qui sacra v. sacrifi- 
cium faciebat, v. sacris 
operabatiir, virg. G. i. 
393. ac. Ann. ii. 14. 

11 vii. 72. Liv.v. 21. »)v. 
F. vi. 158. Plaut. Poen. 
ii. 1. 8. 

12 exta consulebant, 
Virg. iv. 64. 

13 si exta bona essent. 

14 diis latasse. 

15 si exta non bona vel 
prava et tristia essent. 

16 sacrificium mstaura- 
batur, vel victima suc- 
cedanea mactabatur. 

17 Cic Div. ii. 36. 38. 
Suot Cm. 81. Liv. 



XXV. 16. Scrv. Virg. iv. 
50. V. 94. 

18 Plin. xi. 37. s. 73. 
Liv. tiii. 9. Cic. Div. 
ii. 12, 13. Luc. i. 621. 

19 thus, in ima 6bra, 
Suet. Aug. 95. ecce 
videt capiti fibrarum 
increscere molem Al- 
terius capitis, Luc. i. 
627. en capita paribus 
bina consurgunt toris. 
Sen. (Edip. 356. caput 
jecinoris duplex, Val. 
Max. i. 6.9. i. e. two 
lobes, one on each side 
of the fissure or cavity, 
commonly called por- 
ta, y. -ttB, Cic. Nat. D. 



ii. 55. which Livy calls 
auctum in jecin(nre, 
xxvii. 26. s. 28. 

20 jecur sine capite. 

21 caput jecinore ce- 
sum. 

22 nihil tristius, Cic. 
Div. i. 52. u. 13. 16., 
Liv. viii. 9. 

23 Cic. Div. i. 52. ii. 16. 
Val. Max. i.6. 13. Suet. 
Jul. 81. 

24 fissum jecoris fami- 
liare et vitale. 

25 Cic. Nat. D. m. 6. 
Div. i. 10. U. 18, 14. 
Virg. 0. 1. 484. JEn. It. 
6.x. 176. 
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then the parts which fell to the gods were sprinkled with meal, wine, and 
frankincense, and burned^ on the altar. The entraib were said diis dari^ 
reddi, et parricir when they were placed on the altars,^ or when, in sacri- 
ficing to the dii ■Mrm« they were thrown into the sea.^ Hence, if any 
thing unlucky fell out to prevent a person from doing what he had resolved 
on, or the like, it was said to happen inter easa (sc. exta) et parreeta, be- 
tween the time of killing the victim and burning the entrsols, i. e. between 
the time of forming the resolution and executing it.^ 

When the sacrifice was finished, the priest havipg washed his hands 
and uttered certain prayers, again made a libation, and then the people 
were dismissed in a set form ; ilicet, or ire licet, 

Al^er the sacrifice followed a feast,^ which in public sacrifices was 
sumptuously prepared by the septemviri epulones. In private sacrifices, 
the persons who ofiered them feasted on the parts which fell to them, 
with their friends.^ 

On certain solemn occasions, especially at funerals, a distribution of 
raw flesh used to be made to the people, called visceratio ;^ for viscera 
signifies not only the intestines, but whatever is under the hide : particu- 
larly the flesh between the bones and the skin.^ 

The sacrifices offered to the celestial gods differed from those ofiered 
to the infernal deities in several particulars. The victims sacrificed to 
the former were white, brought chiefly from the river Clitumnus, in the 
country of the Falisci their neck was bent upwards,^^ the knife was ap- 
plied from above,^2 and the blood was sprinkled on the altar, or caught in 
cups. The victims offered to the infernal gods were black ; they were 
killed with their faces bent downwards,^^ the knife was applied from be- 
low,^* and the blood was poured into a ditch. 

Those who sacrificed to the celestial gods were clothed in white, bathed 
the whole body, made libations by heaving the liquor out of the cup,^* and 
prayed with the palms of their hands raised to heaven. Those who sa- 
crificed to the infernal go'ds were clothed in black ; only sprinkled their 
body with water, made libations by turning the hand,^^ and threw the cup 
into the fire, prayed with their palms turned downwards, and striking the 
groimd with their feet." 

Sacrifices were of different kinds ; some were stated,^^ others occa- 
sional as, those called expiatory, for averting bad omens,^^ making 
atonement for a crime,^^ and the like. 

Human sacrifices were also offered among the Romans.— -By an ancient 
law of Romulus (which Dionysius calls vofios nQodooiag, lex proditionis, 
ii. 10), persons guilty of certain crimes, as treachery or sedition, were de- 
voted to Pluto and the infernal gods, and therefore any one might slay them 
with impunity. In after times, a consul, dictator, or praetor, might devote 
not only himself, but any one of the legion,^^ and slay him as an expiatory 
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victim.^ In the first ages of the republic human sacrifices seem to have 
been ofiered annually,^ and it was not till the year 657, that a decree of 
the senate was made to prohibit it/^ Mankind, says Pliny, are under in- 
expressible obligations to the Romans for abolishing so horrid a practice.'^ 
We read, however, of two men who were slain as victims with the usual 
solemnities in the Campus Martins by the pontifices and fiamen of Mars, as 
late as the time of Julius Caesar, A. U. 708. Whence it is supposed that 
the decree of the senate mentioned by Pliny respected only private and 
magical sacred rites, and those alluded to, Horat. Epod. 5. Augustus, af- 
ter he had compelled L. Antonius to a surrender at Perusia, ordered 400 
senators and equites, who had sided with Antony, to be sacrificed as vic- 
tims on the altar of Julius Cssar, on the ides of March, A. U. 713. Sueto- 
nius makes them only 300. To this savage action Seneca alludes, de Clem, 
i. 1 1. In like manner. Sex. Pompeius threw into the sea not only horses, 
but also men alive, as victims to Neptune. Boys used to be cruelly put to 
death, even in the time of Cicero and Horace, for magical purposes.^ 

A place reared for offering sacrifices, was 
called ARA or altare, an altar.^ In the 
phrase, or<? arts et focis, ara is put for the al- 
tar in the impluvium or middle of the house, 
where the Penates were worshipped ; and fo- 
cus, for the hearth in the atrium or hall, where 
the Lares were worshipped. A secret place in 
the temple, where none but priests entered, was 
called ADYTUM, universally revered.' 

Altars used to be covered with leaves and 
grass, called verbena, i. e. herba sacra,^ adorn- 
ed with flowers, and bound with woollen fillets, 
therefore called nexcs torques^ i. e. cototkb.^ 
Altars and temples afforded an asylum or place of refuge among the 
Greeks and Romans, as among the Jews,^° chiefly to slaves from the cru- 
elty of their masters, to insolvent debtors and criminals, where it was reck- 
oned impious to touch them,^^ and whence it was unlawful to drag them,^^ 
but sometimes they put fire and combustible materials around the place, 
that the person might appear to be forced away, not by men, but by a god 
(Vulcan), or shut up the temple and unroofed it,^^ that he might perish under 
the open air, hence ara is put for refugium,^^ 

The thumviri consecrated a chapel to Caesar in the forum, on the place 
where he was burned ; and ordained that no person who fled thither for 
sanctuary should be taken from thence to punishment ; a thing which, says 
Dio, had been granted to no one before, not even to any divinity ; except 
the asylum of Romulus, which remained only in name, being so. blocked up 

1 piaculum, i. e. in pia- Aug. 15. C. iii. 105. Sal. Cat. 52. Kings, i. 50. 

culupi, hostiam cede- 6 altaria, ab altitadine, Cic.Dej. 3. Phil. ii. 30. 11 Cic. Tusc. i. 36. Virg. 

re, Liv. viii. 10. tantum diis superis Sext. 42. Dom. 40, 41. ^n. i. 349. ii. 513. 550. 

2 Macrob. Sat. i. 7, consecrabantur ; ar» 8 Serv. Virg. ^n. xii. Ter. Heaut. v. 2. 39. 

3 ne homo immolaretur, et diis superis et inw- 120. Eel. viii. 65. Don. Plaut. Rud. iii. 4. 18. 
Plin. XXX. 1. s. 3. ris,— Altaria, so called Ter. iv. 4, 5. Hor. Od. Most. v. i. 45. Tac. 

4 qui sustulere mon- ab aititudine ^ from iv. 117. Ann. iii. 60. 

stra, in quibus homi- theu- height, were con- 9 Ov. Trist. iii. 13. 15. 12 Cic. Dom. 41. Plaut. 

nem occidere religio- secrated only to the Stat. Theb. viii. 298. Most. v. i. 65. 

sissimum erat, mandi supernal deities ; arse, Sil. xvi. 309. Prop. iv. 13 tectum sunt demo- 

vero etiam salubem- both to the supernal 6. 6. Virg. ^n. iv. 459. hti. 

mum, ib. and infernal, Serv. G. iv. 276. 14 Nep. Paus. 5. p. 08. 

5 Cic. Vat. 14. Hor. Virg. Eel. v. 66. JEn. 10 Nep. Paus. 4. Cic. Ov. "Wst. iv. 5. 2. 
Ep. 5. Dio. xliii. 24. ii. 515. Nat. D. lii. 10. Q. Ros. 

zlviU. 14. 48. Soet. 7 P«u. z. as. Ces. B S. <hr. Trist. v. 8. 48.1 
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that no one could enter it. But the shrine of Julius was not always es- 
teemed inviolable ; the son of Antony was slain by Augustus, although he 
fled to iO 

There were various vessels and instruments used in sacrifices ; as acerra 
vel tkuribulum, a censor for burning incense ; simpulum vel simpuimm, 
guttum, capis, 'idis, patera, cups used in libations, o//<e, pots ; tripodes, tri- 
pods ; secures Fel bipennes, axes ; cultri vel secespitm, knives, dtc. But 
these will be better understood by the representation below, than by de- 
scription:— 




THE ROMAN YEAR. 

Romulus is said to have divided the year into ten moniiui ; the first of 
which was caUed Martins, March, from Mars, his supposed father; the 
second Aprilis, either from the Greek name of Venus (J^pfodut^),^ or be- 
cause then trees and flowers open^ their buds ; the thiid. Mains, May, from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury ; and the fourth, Junius, June, from the god- 
dess Juno, or in honour of the young and May of the old.* The rest 
were named from their number, Quintilis, Sextilis, September, October , 
November, December, Q^intilis was afterwards called Julius, from Julius 
Csesar, and Sextilis Augustus, from Augustus Caesar ; because in it he had 
first been made consul, and had obtained remarkable victories,* in particu- 
lar, he had become master of Alexandria in Egypt, A. U. 724, and fifteen 
years after,'' on the same day, probably the 29th of August, had vanquished 
the Rhaeti, by means of Tiberius. Other emperors gave their names to 
particular months, but these were forgotten after their death.® 

Numa added two months, called Januarius, from Janus ; and FebruamiSf 
because then the people were purified,^ by an expiatory sacrifice,^^ from 
the sins of the whole year ; for this anciently was the last month in the 
year.^^ 

Numa, in imitation of the Greeks, divided the year into twelve months, 
according to the course of the moon, consisting in all of 354 days ; he add- 
ed one day more, to make the number odd, which was thought the more 
fortunate. But as ten days, five hours, forty-nine minutes, (or rather forty- 
eight minutes, fifty-seven seconds), were wanting to make the lunar year 

1 Dio. xlvii. 19. Suet. Ov. F. iv. 87. Dlo.lv. 6. gabatnrvelhutrabatvr. 

Aug. 17. 4 juniorum. 7 lastro tertio. 10 febraalia. 

^ Ov. F. i. 89. iii. 75. 5 majorum, Ov. F. v. 8 Hor. Od. iv. 4. Suet. 11 Cic. Leig. U. 21. 

98. Hor. Od. iv. 11. 487. Dom. 13. Plin. Pan. 64. Ov. F. ii. 49. Tib«ll. 

3 se aperiunt, Plut. Nu. 6 ib. i. 41. Suet. 81. febroabatur, i. «. pur* iii. 1. 9. 
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conespoiid to the course of the sun, he appointed that every other year an 
extra^inary month called mensis intercalaris, or MaeedoniuSy should be 
ioMffted between the 23d and 24th day of February.^ The intercalating 
of this month was left to the discretion^ of the pontifices ; who, by insert- 
ing more or fewer days, used to make the current year longer or shorter, as 
was most convenient for themselves or their friends ; for instance, that a 
magistrate might sooner or later resign his office, or contractors for the re- 
venue might have longer or shorter time to collect the taxes. In conse* 
quence or this licence, the months were transposed from their stated sea- 
sons ; the winter months carried back into autumn, and the autumnal into 
summer.^ 

Julius Ceesar, when he became master of the state, resolved to put an 
end to this disorder, by abolishing the source of it, the use of the intercala- 
tions ; and for that purpose, A. U. 707, adjusted the year according to the 
course of the sun, and assigned to each month the number of days which 
they still contain. To make matters proceed regularly, from the 1st of 
the ensuing January, he inserted in the current year, besides the interca- 
lary month of twenty-three days, which fell into it of course, two extraor- 
dinary months between November and December, the one of thirty-three, 
and the other of thirty-four days ; so that this year, which was called the 
last year of eonfusion, consisted of sixteen months, or 445 days.^ 

All this was effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a celebrated 
astronomer of Alexandria, whom Caesar had brought to Rome for that pur- 
pose ; and a new calendar was formed i^om his arrangement by Flavins, 
a scribe, digested according to the order of the Roman festivals, and the 
old manner of computing the days by kalends, nones, and ides ; which was 
published and authorized by the dictator's edict. 

This is the famous julian or solar year, which continues in use to this 
day in all Christian countries, without any other variation, than that of the 
old and new style ; which was occasioned by a regulation of pope Grego- 
ry, A. D. 1582, who observing that the vernal equinox, which at the time 
of the council of Nice, A. D. 325, had been on the 21st of March, then 
happened on the 10th, by the advice of astronomers, caused ten days to be 
entirely sunk and thrown out of the current year, between the 4th and 15th 
of October ; and to make the civil year for the future to agree with the real" 
one, or with the annual revolution of the earth round the sun ; or, as it was 
then expressed, with the annual motion of the sun round the ecliptic, which 
is completed in 365 days, five hours, forty-nine minutes, he ordained, that 
every 100th year should not be leap year ; excepting the 400th ; so that 
the difference will hardly amount to a day in 7000 years ; or, according to 
a more accurate computation of the length of the year, to a day in 5200 
years. 

This alteration of the style was immediately adopted in all the Roman 
Catholic countries ; but not in Britain till the year 1752, when eleven days 
were dropped between the 2d and 14th September, so that that month con- 
tained only nineteen days ; and thenceforth the new style was adopted as it 
had been before in the other countries of Europe. The same year also ano- 
ther alteration was made in England, that the legal year, which before had 
begun the 25th of March, should begin upon the 1st of January, which 
first took place 1st January, 1752. 

1 Plin. zzxiT. 7. Liv. 3 Cic. Legg. ii. IS. Fam. Cses. 40. Dio. xl. 02. 4 Suet. C»8. 40. Plin. 
i. 19. vu. 8. 12. YUi. 6. At. v. Censorin. 20. Macrob. xviii. SS.Macrob. Sat.i. 

Sait4t|io. 0. 13. Ti. 1. x: 17. Suet. Sat. i. IS. 14. Cens.de Die Nat. SO. 
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The Romans divided their months into three parts hy kalends^ nones, 
and ides. The first day was called kalends vel calenddB,^ from a priest 
calling out to the people that it was new moon ; the fifth day, NONjE» the 
nones ; the thirteenth, idus, the ides, from the obsolete verb iduare, to di- 
vide ; because the ides divided the month. The nones were so called, 
because counting inclusively, they were nine days from the idea. 

In March, May, July, and October, the nones fell on the seventh, and 
the ides on the fifteenth. The first day of the intercalary month was called 
CALENDiE iNTERCALARES, of the formcr of those inserted by Caesar, kal. 
INTERCALARES PRiORES. Intra sepHmos calendds, in seven months. Sex- 
t<B kalend(B, i. e. kalend<B serti mensisy the first day of June.^ 

Caesar was led to this method of regulating the year by observing the 
manner of computing time among the Egyptians ; who divided the year 
into twelve months, each consisting of thirty days, and added five interca- 
lary days at the end of the year, and every fourth year six days.^ These 
supernumerary days Caesar disposed of among those months which now 
consist of thirty-one days, and also the two days which he took from Feb- 
ruary ; having adjusted the year so exactly to the course of the sun, says 
Dio, that the insertion of one intercalary day in 1461 years would make 
/ up the difierence,^ which, however, was found to be ten days less than the 
truth. Another difiference between the Egyptian and Julian year was, 
that the former began with September and the latter with January. 

The ancient Romans did not divide their time into weeks, as we do, in 
imitation of the Jews. The country people came to Rome every ninth 
day,^ whence these days were called nundinjE qucisi NOVENDiNjB, having 
seven intermediate days for working, but there seems to have been no 
word to denote this space of time. The time, indeed, between the pro- 
mulgation and passing of a law was called trinum nundinum, or trinun- 
DiNUM ;^ but this might include from seventeen to thirty days, according 
to the time when the table containing the business to bo determined'' was 
hung up, and the Comitia were held. The classics never put nundinum 
by itself for a space of time. Under the later emperors, indeed, it was 
used to denote the time that the consuls remained in office, which then 
probably was two months,^ so that there were twelve consuls each year ; 
hence nundinum is also put for the two consuls themselves.^ 

The custom of dividing time into weeks^° was introduced under the em- 
perors. Dio, who flourished under Severus, says, it first took place a lit- 
tle before his time, being derived from the Egyptians ; and universally 
prevailed. The days of the week were named from the planets, as they 
still are ; dies Solis, Sunday ; LuncB^ Monday ; Martist Tuesday ; Mercu^ 
. m, Wednesday ; /ouw, Thursday ; Veneris, Fiidny \ /Sa^wnii, Saturday. 

The Romans in marking the days of the month, counted backwards. 
Thus, they called the last day of December pridie kalendas, sc. ante, or 
pridie kalendarum Januarii, marked shortly, prid, kal. Jan. the day before 
that, or the 30th of December, tertio kal. Jan. sc. die ante, or ante diem ter- 
tium kal. Jan. and so through th« whole year : thus, 

1 a calando vel vocan- 3 Herodot. ii. 4. PhiL v. 3. Fam. xvl. 12. Vop. Tac. 9. 

do. 4 Dio. xliii. 26. 7 tabula promulgationis. 10 hebdomades, v. -d» 

2 Ov. F. vi. 181. Cic. 5 see p. 59. 8 Lamprid. in Alex, yel septimana. 
Quint. 25. Fam. vi. 14. 6 Liv. iii. 35. Macrob. Sever. 28. 43. 

Mart. i. 100. 6. i. 16. Cic. Dom. 16, 17. 9 collegium consulum, 
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A TABLE OF THE KALENDS, NONES, AND mES. 





April, June, 
Sept. Noyember. 


Jan. August, 
December. 


March, May, 
July, Oct. 


February. 


1 


KalendsB. 


Kalendse. 


Kalendae. 


Kalendse. 


2 


IV. 


IV. 


VI. 


IV. 


3 


ni. 


in. 


V. 


ni. 


4 


Prid. Non. 


Prid. Non. 


IV. 


Prid. Non. 


5 


Nonae. 


Non3B. 


in. 


Nonae. 


6 


vni. 


via, 


Prid. Non. 


viu. 


7 


▼u. 


vn. 


Nonae. 


VII. 


8 


VI. 


VI. 


vin. 


VI. 


9 


V. 


V. 


VII. 


V. 


10 


IV. 


IV. 


VI. 


IV. 


11 


III. 


m. 


y. 


ni. 


12 


Prid. Id. 


Prid. Id. 


IV. 


Prid; Id. 


13 


Idus. 


Idus. 


ni. 


Idus. 


14 


xvm. 


XIX. 


Prid. Id. 


XVI. 


15 


xvn. 


xvm. 


Idus. 


XV. 


16 


XVI. 


xvn. 


XVII. 


XIV. 


17 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVI. 


xin. 


18 


' xrv. 


XV. 


XV. 


xn. 


19 


XUI. 


IIV. 


XIV. 


XI. 


20 


xn. 


xm. 


xm. 


X. 


21 


XI. 


XII. 


xu. 


IX. 


22 


X. 


XI. 


XI. 


vin. 


23 


IX. 


X. 


X. 


vn. 


24 


vni. 


IX. 


IX. 


VI. 


25 


vn. 


vni. 


vin. 


V. 


26 


VI. 


VII. 


vn. 


IV. 


27 


V. 


VI. 


VI. 


m. 


28 


IV. 


V. ' 


V. 


Prid. Kal. 


29 


III. 


rv. 


IV. 


Martii. 


30 


Prid. Kal. 


ni. 


in. 




31 


mens. seq. 


Prid. Kal. 


Prid. Kal. 






mens. seq. 


mens. seq. 





In leap year, that is, when Fehruary has twenty-nine days, which happens 
every fourth year, both the 24th and 25th days of that month were marked 
sexto kcdendis Martii or Martias ; and hence tnis year is called bissextilis. 

The names of all the months are used as substantives or adjectives, ex- 
cept Aprilis, which is used only as a substantive. 

The Greeks had no calends in their way of reckoning, but called the 
first day of the month ifovfujpia, or new moon ; hence ad Gracas kalendas 
solvere, for nunquam,^ 

The day among the Romans was either civil or natural. 

The civil day^ was from midnight to midnight. The parts of which 
were, I. media nox ; 2. mediis noctis inclinatioy vel de media nocte ; 3. gaU 
Ucinium, cock-crow, or cock-crowing, the time when the cocks begin to 
crow ; 4. conticinium, when they give over crowing ; 5. diluculum, the 
dawn ; 6. money the morning; 7. antemeridianum tempus, the forenoon ; 8. 
meridies, noon, or mid-day ; 9. tempus pmneridianum, vel meridiei inclina' 
tioy afternoon ; 10. solis occasus, sunset ; 11. vespera, the evening ; 12. ere- 
puseulum, the twilight ]^ 13. prima fax, when candles were lighted, called 
also primiB tenehrcR, prima lumina; 14. concubia nox,Ye\ concubium, bed- 
time ; 15. intempesta nox, otsilentium noctis, far on in the night; 16. incU" 
natio ad mediam noctem.^ 

1 Suet. Aug. 87. 3 dnbium tempos, noc- dobi» res crepem dk> 4- liv. xzv. 9. Censor. 

SdiesdvUb. tis an dial sit: ideo ts, Vanr. L. L. ^ 4. Die Nat. c M. Hor. 
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The natural day^ was from the rising to the setting of tbe sun. It was 
divided into twelve hours^ which were of a difieiani length at di£fereiit sea- 
son a : hence hora hiberna for brevissima.^ 

The night was divided into four watches,^ each consisting of three 
hours, which were hkewise of a different length at different times of the 
year : thus, hora sexta noctUf midnight ; septima^ one o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; octai^a^ two, &c.^ 

Before the nse of dials ^ was known at Rome, there was no division of 
the day into hours ; nor does that word occur in the Twelve Tables- 
They only mention sunrising and sunsetting, before and after mid-day. 
According to Pliny, mid-day was not added till some years after,® an ac- 
cmms of the consuls being appointed to call out that time, when he saw 
the Sim from the e en ate -ho use, between the rostra and the place called 
oR^cosTAsis, where ambassadors from Greece and other foreign coun^ 
tries used to stand,^ 

Anaximander or Ana^cimenes of Miletus, is said to have invented dials 
at Laced^mon in the time of Cyrus the Great, The first dial is said to 
have been set up at Rome by L. Papiiius Cursor^ A. U. 447, and the next 
near the rostra, by M, Valerius Messala the consul, who brought it from 
Catana in Sicily, in the first Punic war, A. U. 481 : hence ad solarium 
versari, for in foro, Scipio Nasica first measured time by water, or by a 
clepsydra^ which served by night as well as by day^ A. U. 595.^ The use 
of clocks and watches was unknown to the Romans. 

DIVISION OP DAYS AND ROMAN FESTIVALS, 

Days among the Romans were either dedicated to religious purposes, 
01 assigned to ordinary businesa.^^ There were some partly the one, and 
partly the other,^^ half hohdays. 

On the diesfesti sacrifices were performed, feasts and games were ce- 
lebrated, or there was at least a cessation from business. The days on 
which there was a cessation from business were called feri£, holidays, 
and were either public or private. 

Public feritB or festivals were either sCated,^^ or annually fixed on a cer* 
tain day by the magistrates, or priesls,^^ or occasionally appointed by order 
of the consul^ the praetor, or pontifex majdmus.^^ The staled feslivald 
were chiefly the following : 

I . [n January, ao on alia, in honour of Janus, on the 9th,^^ and also of 
the 20th of May ; carmentaliaj in honour of Carmen ta, the mother of 
Evander, on the' 11th. But this was a half holiday for after mid-day 
it was dies prof estus^ a common work-day. On the 13th,^** a wether'^ was 
sacrificed to Jupiter. On this day the name of augu&tus was conferred 
on C^sar Octavianus.^^ On the, first day of this month people used to 
wish one another health and prosperity and to send presents to their 
friends^^ Mast of the magistrates entered on their office^ and artiste 
thought it lucky to begin any work they had to perform.^^ 



1 dies natmra-lia. 

3 vigiiaiL prima^ &scim- 

b Itorolo^a solaria vel 

6 vii. 60. Cfensoriri!. £3, 

7 Bccep^o QctnsuJuin id 



8 Plin. ib. Voir. L. L. 
iv. 33. Cic. Q. Fr. ii- J. 
fiee p. 166. Plm. ii. 76. 
vll. SO, GeU. ex Plaut. 
iti. 3. €ic. Quint. IS. 

10 dies fc^ti. 

11 dins proftJStL 

\2 (lias inLgmsi.k b. ex 
para foatj, el ex pute 



L. 43. 

14 itats. 

15 concffptiTiB* 

n T, Id. Ov, F. I m. 
IS III. Id. Ov. ib. 461. 
10 interosiis. 

31 Tflirax ovli 



nilinaa» -arjs. 

S3 omnia faustn^ PIui. 

sxvjii. 3. s. 5'. 
34 see p. 41, 
25 opera ausptCAbaQtUTii 

Sen. Ep. SS. Ov. Hilt. 
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2. In February, faunalia, to the god Faunus, on the 13th ;i luperca- 
LiA, to Lycaean Pan, on the 15th -? quirinalia, to Romulus, on the 17lh ; 
FERALiA,^ to the dii Manes, on the 2l8t (Ovid says the 17th), and some- 
times continued for several days ; after which friends and relations kept 
a feast of peace and love^ for settling differences and quarrels among one 
another, if any such existed ;^ terminalia, to Terminus ; regifuoium, 
vel regis fuga, in commemoration of the flight of king Tarquin, on the 24th ; 
EQuiRiA, horse-races in the Campus Martins, in honour of Mars, on tha 
27th. 

3. In March, matronalia, celebrated by the matrons for various rea- 
sons, but chiefly in memory of the war terminated between the Romans 
and Sabines, on the flrst day ; when presents used to be given by hus- 
bands to their wives ;^ festum anciliorum, on the same day, and the three 
following, when the shields of Mars were carried through the city by the 
Salii, who used then to be entertained with sumptuous feasts ; whence 
saliares dapes vel cmruB, for laut(B, opipans, opulenUB^ splendid banquets \^ 
LiBERALiA, to Bacchus, ou the 18th,^ when young men used to put on the 
toga virilisy or manly gown ; quinquatrus, -uum, vel quinquatria, in ho- 
nour of Minerva, on the 1 9th, at first only for one day, but afterwards for 
five ; whence they got their name.^ At this time boys brought presents 
to their masters, called Minervalia, On the last day of this festival, and 
also on the 23d March,^^ the trumpets used in sacred rites were purified^^ 
by sacrificing a lamb ; hence it was called tubilustrium, vel -ia hila- 
RiA, in honour of the mother of the gods, on the 2dth. 

4. In April, meoalesia, or Megalenses, to the great mother of the gods, 
on the 4th or 5th ; cerealia, or ludi Cereales, to Ceres, on the 9th ; fordi- 
ciDiA, on the 15th, when pregnant cows were sacrificed palilia vel Pa- 
rilia, to Pales, the 21st.^^ On this day Caesar appointed Circensian games 
to be annually celebrated ever after, because the news of his last victory 
over Labienus and the sons of Pompey at Munda in Spain had reach^ 
Rome the evening before this festival robigalia, to Robigus,^^ that he 
would preserve the corn from mildew," on the 25th ; floralia, to Flora 
or Chioris,^^ begun on the 28th, and continued to the end of the month, 
attended with great indecency, which is said to have been once checked by 
the presence of Cato.^^ 

5. In May, on the kalends, were performed the sacred rites of the BoTia 
Dea, by the Vestal virgins, and by women only,^ in the house of the con- 
suls and praetors, for the safety of the people.^^ On this day also an altar 
was erected,22 and a sacrifice oflfered to the Lares called Pnestiles ;23 on 
the 2d, coMPiTALiA, to the Lares in the public ways, at which time boys 
are said anciently to have b«en sacrificed to Mania, the mother of the 
Lares : but this cruel custom was abolished by Junius Brutus on the 
9th, LEMURiA, to the Lemures, hobgoblins, or spectres in the dark, which 
were believed to be the souls of t^eir deceased friends.^^ Sacred rites 
were performed to them for three nights, not successively, but alternately, 

1 Idibus. 1. Suet. Vesp. 19. 14 see p. 1. ii. 10. 8. Lact. i. 20. 10. 

S zy. kal. Mart. 7 Hor. Od. i. 37. %. 15 Dio. xlui. 4S. Scholiast. Jut. vi. 919. 

3 quod turn epulas ad 8 zv. kal. Apr. 16 or rather to RoUgo, 90 cmnomnemasciihUB 
•epulchra amiccHTttm 9 Ov. F. iii. 810. GeU. a goddess, Ov. F. iv. expeUebatur, Juv. tL 
ferebaht, vel pecodes U. 91. 911. 339. 

feiiebant, Feat. 10 x. kal. April. 17 a rabigine. 91 Dio. zzzrii. IS. U, 

4 cbaristia. 11 lustrabantur. 18 ut omnia bene deflo- 99 constituta. 

ft Val. Max. ii. 1. 8. Ov. 19 Ov.F. iii. 480. ¥4795. rescerent, shed their 93 qood omnia tata 

Fast. ii. 631. 13 forda boves, i. e. gra- blossoms, PUn.zviiL 98. prasstant, Or. P. r. 138. 

Ov. F. lU. 170. Plant. vid«, qon in ventre fe- 19 Sen. Ep. 97. Mart. 94 Macrob Sat. L 7. 

Mil. iiL 197. TIbuL iii. runt, Ov. F. iv.ft. m i. 3. * pnsf. ViL Mis. «ft i ' — ' 
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for six days ;^ on the 13th, or the ides, the images of thirty men made of 
rushes,^ called Argei, were thrown from the Sublician bridge by the Ves- 
tal virgins, attended by the magistrates and priests, in place of that num- 
ber of old men, which used anciently to be thrown from the same bridge 
into the Tiber ;3 on the same day was the festival of merchants,* when they 
offered up prayers and sacred rites to Mercur}- ; on the 23d,* vulcanalia, 
to Vulcan, caUed tubilustria, because then the sacred trumpets were puri- 
fied.6 

6. In June, on the kalends, were the festivals of the goddess carna,"' of 
MARS extramuraneus, whose temple was without the porta Capena, and of 
JUNO moneta ; on the 4th, of bellona ; on the 7th, ludi piscatorii ; the 
9th, VEST alia, to Vesta ; 10th, matralia, to mother Matuta, &c. With 
the festivals of June, the six books of Ovid, called Fasti, end; the other 
six are lost. 

7. In July, on the kalends, people removed^ from^ hired lodgings ; the 
4th, the festival of female Fortune, in memory of Coriolanus withdrawing 
his army from the city; on the 5th, ludi apollinares ;9 the 12th, .the 
hirthday of Julius Caesar; the 15th, or ides, the procession of the equites ;^^ 
the 16th, DIES ALLIEN8IS, ou which the Romans were defeated by the 
Gauls ;^i the 23d, neptunalia. 

8. In August, on the 13th or ides, the festival of Diana ; 19th, vinalia, 
when a libation of new wine was made to Jupiter and Venus ; 18th, con- 
sualia, games in honour of Census, the god of counsel, or of equestrian 
Neptune, at which the Sabine women were carried off by the Romans ; the 

23d, VULCANALIA.12 

9. In September, on the 4th,^^ ludi maoni or romani, in honour of the 
great gods, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, for the safety of the city ; on the 
13th, the consul or dictator^^ used anciently to fix a nail in the temple of 
Jupiter ; the 30th, meditrinalia, to Meditrina, the goddess of curing or 
healing,^'^ when they first drank new wine. 

10. In October, on the 12th, auoustalia, vel ludi Angustales > the 13th, 
FAUNALiA ; the 15lh, or ides, ahorse was sacrificed, called equus Octobris, 
Y. 'ber, because Troy was supposed to have been taken in this month by 
means of a horse. The tail was brought with great speed to the regia or 
house of the pontifex maximus, that its blood might drop on the hearth.^^ 

11. Ill November, on the 13th, there was a sacred feast called epulum 
Jovis ; on the 27th, sacred rites were performed on account of two Greeks 
and two Gauls, a man and woman of each, who were buried alive in the 
ox-market. 1^ 

12. In December, on the 5th or nones, faunalia ; on the 17th,i® satur- 
NALLA, the feasts of Saturn, the most celebrated of the whole year, when 
all orders were devoted to mirth and feasting, friends sent presents to one 
another, and masters treated their slaves upon an equal footing, at first for 
one day, afterwards for three, and, by the order of Caligula and Claudius,^* 
for five days. Two days were added, sigillaria,^^ from small images, 

1 Ov. F. y. 429. 492. nis pneerant. 12 Plin. xviii. 39. Ep. 18 zvi. kaL Jan. 

S simnlacra scirpea vi- 8 commigrabant. iii. 5. Liv.i. 9. 19 Dio. Ux. 6. Iz. 25. 

rorum. 9 Liv. iL 40. xxv. 12. 1.^ prid. non. Suet. Aug. 75. Vesp. 

8 Festus inDepontani. xxvii. 23. Cic. Q. Frat. 14 pnetor maximus, 19. Claud. 17. Macn». 

Varr. L. L. vii. 3. Ov. ii. 3. Fam. xui. 2. Suet. Liv. vii. 3. Sat. ii. 10. Stat. Silr. 

F. v. 621. Tib. 35. 15 medendi. iv. 9. Liv. U. 81. zadi. 

4 fettmn mercatoram. 10 see p. 18. 16 Fest. Tac. Ann. i. 15. 1. 

5 X. kal. Jun. 11 dies ateret fonestns, 17 Liv. xxii. 57. Plat. Q. 90 • ti^OM. 

6 ib. 725. Cic. Att. ix. 5. Suet. 88. * Marcello. PUn. 

7 qua vitalibtu hmnar Vit. 8. zzviU. 8. s. 3. 
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which then used to be sent as presents, especially by parents to their chil- 
dren ; on the 23d, laurentinalia, in honour of Laurentia Acca, the wife 
of Faustulus, and nurse of Romuhis.^ 

The FERiiE coNCEPTiViE, which were annually appointed^ by the ma- 
gistrates on a certain day, were — 

1 . FERiiE LATiNiE, the Latin holidays, first appointed by Tarquin for one 
day. After the expulsion of the kings they were continued for two, then 
for three, and at last for four days.3 The consuls always celebrated the 
Latin before they set out to their provinces ; and if they had not been 
rightly performed, or if any thing had been opnitted, it was necessary that 
they should be again repeated.^ 

2. Paganalia, celebrated in the villages^ to the tutelary gods of the 
rustic tribes.^ 

3. SEMENTiViE, in seed-time, for a good crop.'' 

4. CoMPiTALiA, to the Lares, in places where several ways met.® 
FERiiE IMPERATIVE werc holidays appointed occasionally ; as, when it 

was said to have rained stones, sacrum novendiale velfericB per novefn dies^ 
for nine days, for expiating other prodigies,^ on account of a victory, &c., 
to which may be added justitium,^® a cessation from business on account 
of some public calamity, as a dangerous war, the death of an emperor, &c.^^ 
Supplicatio et lectisternium, &c .^^ 

Ferim were privately observed by families and individuals on account of' 
birthdays, prodigies, <fec. The birthday of the emperors was celebrated 
with sacrifices and various games, as that of Augustus the 23d Septem- 
ber. The games then celebrated were called augustalia,^^ 
as those on the 12th of October, in commemoration of his return 
to Rome, which Dio says continued to be observed in his time, un- 
der Severus.i* 

Dies profesti were either yb^^i or nefasti, &c.^* NundiruB^ quasi ruh 
vendiruB,^'' market-days, which happened every ninth day : when they fell 
on the first day of the year, it was reckoned unlucky, and therefore Au- 
gustus, who was very superstitious, used to insert a day in the foregoing 
year, to prevent it, which day was taken away from the subsequent year, 
that the time might agree with the arrangement of Julius Caesar prjEli- 
ares, fighting days, and non prmliares ; as the days after the kalends, 
nones, and ides ; for they believed there was something unlucky in the 
word post, after, and therefore they were called dies religiosi, atri^ vel th- 
faustif as those days were, on which any remarkable disaster had happened ; 
as dies Alliensis, &>c.^^ The ides of March, or the 15th, was called par- 
RiciDiuM ; because on that day Caesar, who had been called pater patrls, 
was slain in the senate-house. 

As most of the year was taken up with sacrifices and holidays, to the 
great loss of the public, Claudius abridged their number.^i 



1 Macrob. ib. Van. L. 7 Varr. ib. IS see p. 212. Snet. Aag. 32. Macrob. 
L. y. 3. 8 in compitis. 13 Dio. lii. 8. 26. 84. Ivi. Sat. i. 13. 

2 concipiebanturvel in- 9 Liv. i. 81 . iii. 5. zzxv. 29. 19 Ov. F. i. 58. Liv. vi. 1. 
dicebantor. 40. xlU. 2. 14 iv. Id. Octob. 20 Saet. C»8. 8ft. 88. 

3 see p. 49. Liy. i. 55. 10 com iora stant. 15 Dio. liv. 10. 84. Ivi. conclave, in qoa ca- 
vi. 42. 11 Liv. lU. 3. 27. iv. 26. 46. sns fuerat, obstractum 

4 instaarari, Liv. pais. 31. vi. 2. 7. vii. 6. 28. 16 see p. 220. et in latrinam conver- 

5 in pagis. ix. 7. z. 4. 21. Tac. 17 see p. 59. sum, Dio. zlvii. 19. 

6 see p. 56. Ann. ii. 82. 18 Dio. zl. 47. zlviiL 88. 21 Dio. Iz. 17. 
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ROMAN GAMES. 

Games among the ancient Romans constituted a part of religions wor* 
ship. They were of different kinds at different periods of the republic* 
At first they were always consecrated to some god ; and were either stat- 
ed (Judi sTATi), the chief of which have been already enumerated among 
the Roman festivals ; or vowed by generals in war (vonvi) ; or celebrated 
on extraordinary occasions (extraordinarii). 

At the end of every 110 years, games were celebrated for the safety of 
the empire, for three days and three nights, to Apollo and Diana, called 
ludi SiEcuLARES.i gyt they were not regularly performed at those pe- 
riods. 

The most famous games were those celebrated in the Circus Maxinms ; 
hence called ludi Circenses ; of which the chief were ludi Romani vel 
tnagniJ^ 

I. LUDI CIRCENSES. 

The Circus Maximus was first built by Tarquinius Priscus, and afterwards 
at different times magnificently adorned. It lay betwixt th 3 Palatine and Aven- 
tine hills, and was of an oblong circular form, whence it had its name. The 
length of it was three stadia (or furlongs) and a half, i. e. 437^ paces, or 
2187^ feet; the breadth little more than one stadium, with rows of seats 
all round, called fori or spectacular^ rising one above another, the lowest of 
stone, and the highest of wood, where separate places were allotted to 
each curia, and also to the senators and to the equites ; but these last un- 
der the republic sat promiscuously with the rest of the people.^ It is said 
to have contained at least 150,000 persons, or according to others, above 
double that number ; according to Pliny, 250,000.^ Some moderns say, 
380,000. Its circumference was a mile. It was surrounded by a ditch 
or canal, called Euripus, ten feet broad, and ten feet deep ; and with porti- 
coes three stories high,^ both the work of Julius Caesar. In different parts 
there were proper places for the people to ^o in and out without disturb- 
ance. On one end there were several openings,'^ fron^ which the horses 
and chariots started,^ called carceres vel repagula, and sometimes career f 
fii^st built A. U. 425.^^ Before the carceres stood two small statues of Mer- 
cury,^^ holding a chain or rope to keep in the horses,^^ in place of which 
there seems sometimes to have been a white line,^^ or a cross furrow filled 
with chalk or lime, at which the horses were made to stand in a strai^t 
row,i* by persons called moratores, mentioned in some ancient inscrip- 
tions. But this line, called also creta or calx, seems to have been drawn 
chiefly to mark the end of the course, or limit of victory,^* to which Ho- 
race beautifully alludes, mors ultima linea rerum est, death is the end of all 
human miseries.^ ^ 

On this end of the circus, which was in the form of a semicircle, were 
three balconies, or open galleries, one in the middle, and one in each cor- 
ner ; called mjEniana, from one Msenius, who, when he sold his house ad- 

1 see p. 133. 6 aroai rpiareyai. L. iv. 33. tnr, ib. 

5 Liv. i. 35. 7 ostia. 10 Liv. viii. SO. 15 ad victoria notam, 
8 i. e. sedilia unde spec- 8 emittebantur. 11 Hermuli. Plin. xxzv. 17. .s. 58. 

tarent. 9 quud equos coerce- 13 Cassiodor. Var. Ep. Isid. xviii. 37. 

4 see p. 5. bat, ne exirent, prios- iii. 51. 16 Ep i. 16. fin. 

6 Diony. iii. 68. Plin. quam magistratus sig- 13 alba linea. 

xzzvi. 15. •. 34. num mitteret, Varr. L. 14 fh>ntiba8 aquaban' 
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joining to the forum, to Cato and Flaccus the censors, reserved to himself 
the right of one pillar, where he might build a projection, whence he and 
his posterity might view the shows of gladiators, which were then exhi- 
bited in the fonim.^ 

In the middle of the circus, for almost the whole length of it, there was 
a brick wall, about twelve feet broad, and four feet high, called spina,^ at 
both the extremities of which there were three columns or pyramids on one 
base, called met*, or goals, round which the horses and charioU turned,^ 
so that they always had the spina and metcB on their left hand, contrary to 
the manner of running among us. Whence a carceribus ad metam vel col' 
cem, from the beginning to the end.* 

In the middle of the spina, Augustus erected an obelisk, 132 feet high, 
brought from Egypt ; and at a small distance, another, 88 feet high. Near 
the first meta, whence the hprses set off, there were seven other pillars, 
either of an oval form or having oval spheres on their top, called ova, 
which were raised, or rather taken down, to denote how many rounds the 
charioteers had completed, one for each round ; for they usually ran seven 
times round the course. Above each of these ova was engraved the figure 
of a dolphin. These pillars were called fal^ or PHALiE. Some think there 
were two different kinds of pillars, one with the figure of an ovum on the 
top, which were erected at the meta prima ; and another with the figure of 
a dolphin, which stood at the meta ultima, Juvenal joins them together, con' 
sulit ante faXa^ delphinorumque columnas, consults before the phalae and the 
pillars of the dolphins.^ They are said to have been first constructed, A. U. 
721, by Agrippa, but ova ad metas [al. notas) curriculis numerandis are men- 
tioned by Livy long before, A. U. 577, as they are near 600 years after by Cas- 
siodorus.^ The figure of an egg was chosen in honour of Castor and Pollux,'' 
and of a dolphin in honour of Neptune, also as being the swiftest of animals.® 

Before the games began, the images of the gods were led along in pro- 
cession on carriages and in frames,^ or on men's shoulders, with a great 
train of attendants, part on horseback, and part on foot. Next followed the 
combatants, dancers, musicians, Sic, When the procession was over, the 
consuls and priests perfonned sacred rites.^^ 

The shows" exhibited in the Circus Maximus were chiefly the following : 

1 . Chariot and horse-races, of which the Romans were extravagantly fond. 

The charioteers^^ ^^^^ distributed into four parlies^ ^ factions, from 
their different dress or livery ; factio alba vel albata, the white ; russata^ 
the red ; veneta, the sky-coloured or sea-coloured ; and prasina, the green 
faction ; to which Domitian added two, called the golden and purple 
{factio aurata et purpurea.y^ The spectators favoured one or the other 
colour, as humour or caprice inclined them. It was not the swiftness of 
the horses, nor the art of the men, that attracted them ; but merely the 
dress.^* In the time of Justinian, no less than 30,000 men are said to have 
lost their lives at Constantinople in a tumult raised by contention among 
the partisans of these several colours.^^ 

The order in which the chariots or horses stood was determined by lot ; 

1 A8C.Cic.Suet.Cal.l8. 2. 11. Juv. vi. 589. 9 in thensis et ferculis, 15 nunc favent paimo, 

S Schol. Juv. vi. 587. 6 iii. Var. Ep. 51. Liv. Suet. Jul. 76. Ov. Am. pannum amant,— now 

Ca»8iod. Ep. iU. 51. xli. 27. Dio. xlix. 43. iii. 2. 44. Cic. Verr. 5. 72. it is the dresf they fa- 

3 flectebant. 7 Dioscuri, i. e. Jove 10 Diony. vii. 72. vour; it is the dress 

4 Ov. Am. ii. 65. Luc. nati, Cic. Nat. D. iii. II spectacula. that captivates them, 
viii. 200. Cic. Am. 27. 21. agonum pnesidcs. 12 axitatoresvelaurigfB. Plin. Ep. iz. 0. 

Sen. 23. 8 Tertul. Spectac. 8. 13 greges. 16 Free. BeL Ptn. 

5 toilebantor, Var. R. i. Plin. ix. 8. 14 Suet. Dom. 7. 
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and the person who presided at the games gave the signal for starting by 
dropping a napkin or cioth.^ * Then the chain of the Herfnuli being with- • 
drawn, they sprang forward, and whoever first ran seven times round the 
course was victor,^ This was called one match,^ for the matter was al- 
most always determined at one heat ; and usually there were twenty-five 
of these in one day, so that when there were four factions, and one of 
these started at each time, 100 chariots ran in one day,* sometimes many 
more ; but then the horses commonly went only five times round the course.* 

The victor, being proclaimed by the voice of a herald, was crowned, 
and received a prize in money of considerable value.^ 

Palms were first given to the victors at games, after the manner of the 
Greeks, and those who had received crowns for their bravery in war, first 
wore them at the games, A. U. 459.'^ The palm-tree was chosen for this 
purpose, because it rises against a weight placed on it ;^ hence it is put for 
any token or prize of victory, or for victory itself.^ Palma lemniscata, a 
palm crown, with ribands^® hanging down from it; huic consilio palvfia do, 
I value myself chiefly on account of this contrivance.^^ 

2. Contests of agility and strength, of which there were five kinds : 
running,^2 leaping,^^ boxing,^* wrestling,^* and throwing the discus or 
quoit,i6 (represented in the subjoined cut) ; hiBnce called pentathlumt^'' vel 
-(?«, or certamen athleticum vel gymnicum, because they contended naked,^® 
with nothing on but trowsers or drawers, whence gymnasium, a place of 
exercise, or a school. This covering, which went from the waist down- 
wards, and supplied the place of a tunic, was called campestre,^^ because 

* The person at whose ex- It was the business of the con- Nero, who was dining, and the 
pense the games were given, sul to make the signal, and in people became so impatient 
sat over the middle entrance, his absence the praetor gave it. for the games to begin, that he 
It was from hence thai the In the time of the emperors it ordered his own napkin to be 
signal was made for the chari- waa the preetor's office : he let thrown down as a signal. A 
ots to start. At first torches a napkin fall from the balco- trumpet also sounded, as at 
were used ; but afterwards a ny ; and it is said, that the the Olympic games, 
napkin or cloth was lowered, custom arose from an order of 

1 mappavelpannomis- 6 Suet. Cal. 32. Virg. xi. 181 . Virg. G. iii. 49. 16 disci jactus. 

>o. JEn. iii. 245. Mart. x. Ov. Trist. iv. 8. 19. 17 Latine quinquextiam, 

S Prop. ii. 25, 26. Sen. 50. 74. Juv. vu. 113. 10 iemnisci. Fast. 

Ep. 30. Ov. Hal. (» 7 Li v. x. 47. 11 Ter. Heaut. iv. 3. 31. 18 yvuvoi. 

8 nnus missus, -u». 8 adversus pondus re- Cic. Rose. Am. 35. 19 subligariboi tantom 

4 Serv. Virg. G. iii. 18. surgit, et sursum niti- 12 cursus. velatl. 

centum quadrijugi. tur, Gall. iii. 6. Plm. 13 saltus. 20 Hor. Ep. i. 11. 18. 

5 Suet. Claud. 21. Ner. xvi. 42. s. 81. 12. 14 pugilatus. irepiCw/io, Paut. i. 44. 
22. Dom. 4. 9 Hor. Od. i. 1. 5. Juv. 16 fucta. 
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it was used in the exercises of the Campus Martius, and those who used 
it, Campestrati, So anciently at the Olympic Games.^ 

The athlet<B were anointed with a 
glutinous ointment called ceroma, by 
slaves called aliptae ; whence liquida 
palestra, uncta palaestra, and wore 
a coarse shaggy garment called endro- 
Mis, 'idis? used of finer stuff by wo- 
men, also by those who played at that 
kind of hand-ball,3 called trigon or 
HARPASTUM. The combatants* were 
previously trained in a place of exer- 
cise,^ and restricted to a particular diet. 
In winter they were exercised in a co- 
vered place called xystus, vel -Mm, sur- 
rounded with a row of pillars, peristy- 
L1UM.6 But xystum generally signifies 
a walk under the open air,' laid with 
sand or gravel, and planted with trees, joined to a gymnasium.^ 

Boxers covered their hands with a 
kind of gloves,^ which had lead or 
iron sewed into them, to make thp 
strokes fall with a greater weight, call- 
ed CiESTDs vel cestus.^^ The persons 
thus exercised were called pal(Bstrit<B^ 
oxxystici; and he who exercised them, 
exercitator, magister vel doctor po' 
IdBstricus, gymnasiarchuSt vel -a, xy- 
starckus, vel -es. From the attention 
of Antony to gymnastic exercises at 
Alexandria, he was called ^^mn^mar- 
cha by Augustus.^* 

PALiESTRA was properly a school 
for wrestling,^^ but is put for any place 

1 Aug. Civ. Dei, riv. 17 3 pila. Poet. 4137l. Corinth. PUn. Ep. U. YT. ix. 30, 

Thncyd. i. 6. 4 athlets. ix. 25. 9 chirottiecs. • 

a Mart vli. 31. 9. iv. 4. 5 in paiaestro vel gym- 7 ambtdatio hypaethra 10 Virg. JEn. v. 379. 400, 

19. zi. 48. Juv. vi. 345. nasio, Plant. BacdLiii. vel subdialis. 11 PUn. zxui..7. s. 63, 

Cic. 1. 9. 35. Ov. Ep. 3. 14. 8 Cic. Att. i. 8. Acad. Dio. L. S7. 

adz. 11. Luc iz. 661. 6 Vitr. S. Hor. Art. iv. 3. Suet. Aug. 73. 13 airoXirlactatlo. 
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of exercise, or the exercise itself ; hence pahBstram discere, to learn the 
exercise ; unctte dona pakBstrtB, exercises.^ These gymnastic games' 
were very hurtful to morals. 

The athletic games among the Greeks were called iselastic,^ because 
the victors,* drawn by white horses, and wearing crowns on their heads; 
of olive, if victors at the Olympic games ;^ of laurel, at the Pythian ; pars- 
ley, at the Nemean ; and of pine at the Isthmian ; were conducted with 
great pomp into their respective cities which they entered through a breach 
in the walls made for that purpose ; intimating, as Plutarch observes, that 
a city which produced such brave citizens had little occasion for the de- 
fence of walls. They received for life an annual stipend^ from the pub- 
lic' 

3. LuDus TROJiB, a mock fight, performed by young noblemen on 
horseback, revived by Julius Caesar, and frequently celebrated by the suc- 
ceeding emperors,^ described by Virgil, -^n. v. 561, &c. 

4. What was called venatio, or the fighting of wild beasts with one 
another, or with men called bestiarii, who were either forced to this by 
way of punishment, as the primitive Christians often were ; or fought vo- 
luntarily, either from a natural ferocity of disposition, or induced by hire.** 
An incredible number of animals of various kinds was brought from aU 
quarters, for the entertainment of the people, and at an immense expense. 
They were kept in enclosures, called vivaria, till the day of ' exhibition. 
Pompey, in his second consulship, exhibited at once 500 lions, who were 
all despatched in five days ; also eighteen elephants.^^^ 

5. The representation of a horse and foot battle, and also of an encamp- 
ment or a siege.^^ 

6. The representation of a sea fight,^^ which was at first made in the 
Circus Maximus, but afterwards oftener elsewhere. Augustus dug a lake 
near the Tiber for that purpose, and Domitian built a naval theatre, which 
was called naumachia Domitiani, Those who fought were called nauma" 
cMarii. They were usually composed of captives or condemned malefac- 
tors, who fought to death, unless saved by the clemency of the emperor.^^ 



* It was in the course of 
the second Punic war that 
wild beasts were first exhibit- 
ed at all, as before that time 
there was a decree of the se- 
nate, prohibiting the importa- 
tion of beasts from Africa. At 
first they were only shown to 
the people, and not hunted or 
killed. The earliest account 
we have of such an exhi- 
bition was U. C. 502, when 
one hundred and forty-two ele- 
phants were produced, which 
mre taken in Sicily. Pliny, 
who gives us this information, 
tells us, that he could not as- 
certain whether they were put 
to death in the Circus, or 



merely exhibited there. But 
these animals had been seen 
in Rome twenty-three years 
before, in the triumph of M. 
C. Dentatus over Pyrrhus. 
According to Seneca, Pompey 
was the first person who gave 
a combat of elephants. If we 
may believe Suetonius, Galba 
introduced them in the games 
dancing or walking upon 
ropes. Lions first appeared 
in any number U. C. 652 ; but 
these were not turned loose. 
In the year 661, Sylla brought 
forward one hundred, when ne 
was praetor, and had some Af- 
rican hunters sent on purpose 
to shoot them. In the year 



696, besides lions, elephants, 
bears, etc. one hundred and* 
fifly panthers were shown for 
the first time. 

t The Naumachia of Augus- 
tus was on the other side of 
the Tiber, and was 1800 feet 
i]\ length, and 200 in width, 
so that thirty ships of war 
could engitxe in i^ Caligula 
constructed one, as did Donii- 
tian and others. That of Do- 
mitian was on the site of the 
present Piatza di SpagtM. 
Elasabalus uipon one occasion 
filled the Euripus with wine, 
and had naval exhibitions per- 
formed in it. P. Victor men- 
tions ten Naumachiae, 



1 Cic. Or. iii. 22. Ov. Ep. 
xix.ll. 

3 gymnici agones, Flin. 
iv. 22. 

8 from eiatXavvtjy in- 
vehor. 

4 hierunica, Suet. Ner. 
M, 35. 



5 Virg. G. iii. 18. 

6 opsonia. 

7 Plin. Ep. X. 119. Vitr. 
ix. Praef. 

8 Die. xliii. 28. xlviii. 
20. li.22. Suet. 19. Aug. 
43. Tib. «. Cal. 18. 
Claud. 31. Ner. 7. 



9 auctoramento, Cic. 
Tu8G. QusBst. ii. 17. 
Fam. vU. 1. Off. U. 16. 
Vat. 17. 

10 Cic. Fam. viii. 2. 4. 
6. Die. xxxix. 38. Plin. 
viii. 7. 

11 Suet. Jul. 89. Cktud. 



31. Dom. 4. 
13 naumachia. 
18 Suet. Aug. 43. Claud. 

31. Tib. 7^. Dom. 5. 

Dio. ix. 88. Tac. Ann. 

xii. 66. 
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If any thing unlucky happened at the games, they were renewed,^ often 
more than once. 

n. SHOWS OP GLADIATORS. 



The shows^of gladiators were properly called munera, and the person 
that exhibited^ them, munerariusy vel -ator^ editor, et daminus ; who, al- 
though in a private station, enjoyed, during the days of the exhibition, the 
ensigns of magistracy. They seem to have taken their rise from the cus- 
tom of slaughtering captives at the tombs of those slain in battle to appease 
their manes.^ 

Gladiators were first publicly exhibited^ at Rome by two brothers call- 
ed Bruti at the funeral of their father, A. U. 490,^ and for some time they 
were exhibited only on such occasions ; but afterwards also by the magis- 
trates, to entertain the people, chiefly at the Saturnalia and feasts of Mi- 
nerva. Incredible numbers of men were destroyed in this manner. Af- 
ter the triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, spectacles were exhibited for 
123 days, in which 11,000 animals of different kinds were killed, and 
10,000 gladiators fought ; whence we may judge of other instances. The 
emperor Claudius, although naturally of a gentle disposition, is said to have 
been rendered cruel by often attending the spectacles.'' 

Gladiators were kept and maintained in schools^ by persons called la- 
NisTiB, who purchased and trained them. The whole number under one 
lanistawas called familia. They were plentifully fed on strong food ; 
hence sagina gktdiatoria, the gladiator's mess.^ 

A lanista, when he instructed young gladiators,^^ delivered to them his 
lessons and rules^^ in writing, and then he was said commentari, when he 
gave over his employment, agladiis recessisse.^'^ 

The gladiators, when they were exercised, fenced with wooden swords.^^ 
When a person was confuted by weak arguments, or easily convicted, he 
was saidj plumbeo ghdio jugulari, to have his throat cut with a sword of 
lead. JuguWhunc }5uo sibi gladio, I foil him with his cfwn weapons, I si- 
lence him with his own arguments. O plumbeum pugianem ! feeble or 
inconclusive reasoning 

Gladiators were at first composed of captives and slaves, or of condemned 
malefactors. Of these some were said to be ad gladium damnati, con- 
demned to the sword, who were to be despatched within a year : this, 
however, was prohibited by Augustus and others, ad ludum damncUi^conr 
demned to public exhibition, who might be liberated after a certain time. 
But afterwards also freebom citizens, induced by hire or by inclination, 
fought on the arena, some even of noble birth, and what is still more won- 
derful, women of quality,^® and dwarfs.^' 



I initaaralMntiir, Dio. 
Ivi. 27. Ix. 6. 

S spectacula. 
8 edetMit. 

4 Cic. Att. ii. 19. Leg. 
ii. M. Vixg. JEn. X. 
518. 

5 dati sunt. 

0Liv. Ep. xvi. Yal. 
Max. U. 4. 7. 

7 Dk). xlviii. 15. Ix. 14. 

8 inlndis. 

9 Suet. Jul. 26. Aug. 43. 
Tac. HUt. U. 88. 

10 tirones. 

II dictate et leges. . 



12 Suet. Jul. 26. Juv. 
xi. 8. Cic. Or. iU. 23. 
Ro8. Am. 40. 

13 radibus batuebant; 
wtience batualia, a bat- 
tle, Cic. ib. Suet. Gal. 
33 54 

14 Cic! At. i. 16. Fin. ir. 
18. Ter. AdeL y. 8. 84. 
—At first tliey were ex- 
ercised against stakes 
fastened m the ground 
(exerceri ad palos) ; 
afterwards ttiey fought 
against each other. It 
was then that their 



masters (lanists) en- 
couraged them by cry- 
ing, adtolle, cede, de- 
clma, percute, urge.— 
Vide de BeUo Africano, 
71. 

15 gladiatores sijie mis- 
sione edi prohibuit. 
Suet. Aug. 45. 

16 Juv. iL 43. vi. 254. 
viii. 191. Liv. xxviii. 2. 
Suet. Ner. 12. Dom. 4. 
Tac. Ann. xv. 82. 

17 nani, Stat. Sylv. 1. 
vi. 57.— When a fAaAi- 
ator had TBoqwied 



his adyersary, or re- 
ceived a wound, he 
was sometimes excus- ' 
ed, in compliance with 
the wish of the peo- 
ple, or of the empe- 
ror, or in yirtue of ois 
engagement, from con- 
tinuing the combat, or 
irom fighting again the 
same day ; but the yic- 
tor neyer djtalned his 
dischaxge, if by his en- 
gagement he was 
bound to combat to the 
death: in this case he- 
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Freemen who became gladiators for hire were said esse auctaroH^ and 
their hire, auctoramentum^ or gladiatorium^ and an oath was administered 
to them :^ tin, vinciri, verherari, necari. 

Gladiators were distin^ished by their armour and manner of fighting. 
Some were called secutores, whose arms were a helmet, a shield, and 
a sword, or a leaden bullet.^ With them were usually matched^ the re- 
TiARii. A combatant of this kind was dressed in a short tonic, but wore 
nothing on his head.^ He bore in his left hand a three-pointed lance, 
called tridens or fuseina, and in his right a net,^ with which he attempted 
to entangle^ his adversary, by casting it over his head and suddenly draw- 
ins it together, and then with his trident he usually slew him. But if he 
nbsed his aim, by either throwing the net too short or too far> he instantly 
betook himself to flight, and endeavoured to prepare his net for a second 
cast ; while his antagonist as swiftly pursued, (whence the name Secutor), 
to prevent his design by despatching him. 

Some gladiators were called mirmillones,'' because they carried the 
image of a fish on their helmet ; hence a retiarius, when engaged with one 
of them, said, " I do not aim at you, I throw at your fish." Non te peto, 
piscEM peto : QUID ME Fuois, GALLE 1^ The MirmUlo was armed like a 
Gaul, with a buckler^ and a hooked sword or cutlass,^^ and was usually 
matched with a Thracian.^^ Quis Myrmilloni componitur mqaimanus? 
Threx. 

Certain gladiators from their armour were called samnites, and also 
koplomachu Some dimacJusri, because they fought with two swords ; and 
otners laquearii, because they used a noose to entangle their adversaries.^' 

There was a kind of gladiators who fought from chariots,^^ after the 
manner of the Britons or Gauls, called essedarii,^^ and also from horse- 
back, with, what was curious, their eyes shut,^^ who were called anda- 
BATiB. Hence andahaiarum more pugnare, to fight in the dark or blind- 
fold.'« 

Gladiators who were substituted" in place of those who were conquered 
or fatigued, were called supposititii, or subdititii. Those who were 
asked by the people, from the emperor, on account of their dexterity and 
skill in fighting, were called postulatitii : such were maintained at the 
emperor's private charge, and hence called fiscales or Casariani. Those 
who were produced and fought in the ordinary manner were called ordi- 
NARii.^^ When a number fought tog^her,^^ and not in pairs, they were 
called CATERVARii ; those produced at mid-day, who were generally un- 
trained, MERIDIANI.^ 

The person who was to exhibit gladiators^i some time before announced 

was under the neces- wounds, at other times 5 rete. 13 ex essedis. 

sity of continuing his to proceed to extremi- 6 inretire. 14 Cic. Fam. vii. 6. 

occupation, and often ties, Liv. 41. 20. To 7 a ^op/iv/>o(, piscit. Suet. CaL 35. Cm.B. 

even of fighting the this practice Seneca 8 Festos. 6. v. 24. 

same day against a new makes a beautiful allu- 9 parma vel pelta. 15 clausis oculis. 

opponent. Augustus sion, £p. 37.. Quid pro- 10 sica vel harpe, i. e. 16 Hierony. Cic. Fam. 

grohibited this . but dest, paucos dies aut gladio incurvo et fel- vii. 10. 

aracalla compelled annos lucri facere 1 si- cato. 17 supponebantur. 

the gladiators to sub- nemissione nascimur. 11 Threx vel Thrax, i. IS Mart. v. 25. 8. Suet, 

mit to it. Hence the 1 Pet. ' Arbiter. 117. e. Threcidicis armis or- Aug. 44. Dom. 4. 

expression, gladiator! Hor. Sat. ii. 7. 5. Suet, natus, Cic. Phil. vii. 6. 19 gregatim, temere, ac 

toso missionem petere, Tib. 7. Liv. xliv. 31. Liv. xli. 20. Hor. Sat. ii. sine arte. 

Martial, xii. 29. 7. mo- 2 massa plumbea, Isid. A. 44. Suet. Gal. 32. Juv. 20 Suet. Aug. 45. Cal. 

do vulneribus tantum, xviii. 55. viii. 201. Aus. Monos. 30. Claud. 34. Sen. Ep. 

modo sine missione 3 committebantur vel 102. 7. 

etiam, sometimes per- componebantur. 12 Isid. xviii. 56. Liv. SI editor, 

mitting the combatants 4 Suet. Cal. 30. Claud, ix. 40. Cic. Sext. 64. 

to go no ftrttier than 84. Juv. viU. 905. Suet. CaL 35. 
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the show,^ by an advertisement or bill pasted up in public,^ in which he 
mentioned the number and names of the most distinguished gladiators. 
Sometimes these things seem to have been represented in a picture.^ 

Gladiators were exhibited sometimes at the funeral pile, often in the fo- 
rum, which was then adorned with statues and pictures, but usually in an 
amphitheatre ; so called, because it was seated all around, like two thea- 
tres joined.* 

Amphitheatres were at first temporary, and made of wood. The 
first durable one of stone was built by Statilius Taurus, at the desire of 
Augustus, which seems likewise to have been partly of wood. The larg- 
est amphitheatre was that begun by Vespasian and completed by Titus, 
now called colisjEum, from the colossus or large statue of Nero which 
stood near it. It was of an oval form, and is said to have contained 87,000 
spectators. Its ruins still remain. The place where the gladiators fought 
was called arena, because it was covered with sand or sawdust, to pre- 
vent the gladiators from sliding, and to absorb the blood ; and the persona 
who fought arenariu But arena is also put for the whole amphitheatre, or 
the show,5 also for the seat of war,^ or for one's peculiar province.'' 

PLAN OF the amphitheatre AT POMPEII. 




1 muniu edicebat, Sen. 
£p. 117. ostendebat, 
pronunciabftt, propone- 
b«t, ^ Cic Tun. ii. 
8. ijL a 8wt. JoL SB. 



Tit. 8. 

3 per libellum publice 

affizttin. 
S Hor. Sat. ii. 7. Oft. 

PUn. zzzr. 7. •. St. 



4 Cic. Verr. i. SS.Plin. na Italia fuit,->the firat 
xxzvi. 14. 16, Ac. field of the civU war 

5 Suet. Aug. 89. Jar. was Italy, Plor. iii. 10, 

P'?^' . 11. iw, ». Luc. vi. «r 

ftpKfMbfttleMlliai^ 7 FUs. vi. It. 
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The part next the arena was called podium, where the senators sat, and 
the ambassadors of foreign nations ; and where also was the place of the 
emperor,^ elevated like a pulpit or tribunal,^ and covered with a canopy 
like a pavilion ;^ likewise of a person who exhibited the games,^ and of 
the Vestal virgins.* 

The podium projected over the wall which surrounded the arena, and 
was raised between twelve and fifteen feet above it ; secured with a breast- 
work or parapet® against the irruption of wild beasts. As a further de- 
fence, the arena was surrounded with an iron rail,^ and a canal.^ 

The equites sat in fourteen rows behind the senators. The seats® of 
both were covered with cushions,^^ first used in the time of Caligula. 
The rest of the people sat behind, on the bare stone, and their seats were 
called POPULARiA.^^ The entrances to these seats were called vomitoria ; 
the passages^^ by which they ascended to the seats were called scalar or 
stalaria ; and the seats between two passages were, from their form, call- 
ed cuneus, a wedge : for, like the section of a circle, this space gradually 
widened ifrom the arena to the top. Hence, euneis innotuit res omnibus ^ 
the affair was known to all the spectators.^^ 

Sometimes a particular place was publicly granted to certain persons 
by way of honour, and the editor seems to have been allowed to assign a 
more honourable seat to any person he inclined.^^ 

There were certain persons called designatores or dissignatores^ mas- 
ters of ceremonieS) who assigned to every one his proper place, as under- 
takers did at funerals ; and when they removed any one from his place, 
they were said eum excitare vel suscitare.^^ The designatores are thought 
by some to have been the same with what were called locarii but these, 
according to others, properly were poor people, who came early and took 
possession of a seat, which they afterwards parted with to some rich per- 
son who came late, for hire.^'' 

Anciently women were not allowed to see the gladiators, without the 
permission of those in whose power they were. But afterwards this re- 
striction was removed. Augustus assigned them a particular place in the 
highest seats of the amphitheatre.^^ 

There were in the amphitheatres secret tubes, from which the specta- 
tors were besprinkled with perfumes,'® issuing from certain figures ;2®and 
in rain or excessive heat there were coverings^' to draw over them ;^ for 
which purposes there were holes in the top of the outer wall, in which poles 
were fixed to support them. But when the wind did not permit these co- 
verings to be spread, they used broad-brimmed hats or caps,^^ and urn- 
brellas.24 

By secret springs, certain wood machines called peomata, vel -itmb, 
were raised to a great height, to appearance spontaneously, and elevated 
or depressed, diminished or enlarged, at pleasure. Gladiators were some- 
times set on them, hence called pegmares?^ and sometimes boys.^® But 
pegmata is put by Cicero for the shelves^ in which books were kept.^^ 

1 suggestus, vel -um. 11 Suet. Clau. 25. Doxn. tacula locabant. S3 cansia vel pilei. 

8 Suet. JuL 76. Plin. 4. Dio. liz. 7. 17 Mart. v. 25. S4 Dio. liz.7. Mart.xiv. 

Pan. 51. 12 vis. 18 Val. Max. vi. 3. 12. 27.28. 

3 cubiculum vel papilio, 13 Phffidr. v. 7. 35. Juv. Suet. Aug. 44. Ov. A. 25 Mart. Spect. ii. 16. 
Suet. Ner. 12. vi. 61. Suet. Aug. 44. Ii. 7. 3. viii. 33. Sen. Ep. 88. 

4 editoris tribunal. H Cic. Phil. ix. 7. Att. ii. 19 croco dilute ant aliis Suet. Claud. 34. Cal. 26. 

5 Suet. Aug. 44. 1. fragrantibus liquoribui, 20 et pueros inde adve- 

6 lorica. 15 Plant. PoBU. Prol. 19. Mart. v. 26. de Spect. laria raptos,— and bojrt 

7 ferreis clathris. Cic. Att. iv. 3. Hor. 3. snatched up to the co- 

8 euripo, Plin. viii. 7. Ep. i. 7. 6. Mart. iii. 95. 20 signa, Luc. ix. 806. verings. Jut. It. 18S. 

9 gndus vel ledilia. v. 14. vi. 9. SI vela vel velaria. 87 pro loculis. 

10 polvillia, Juv.iU. 153. 16 quia sedet vel q>ec- 88 Juv. iv. 188. SS Att. iv. 8. 
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Nigh to the amphitheatre was a place called spoliarium, to which those 
who were killed or mortally wounded were dragged by a hook.^ 

On the day of the exhibition the gladiators were led along the arena in 
procession. Then they were matched by pairs,^ and their swords ex- 
amined^ by the exhibitor of the games.^ 

The gladiators, as a prelude to the battle,^ 
at first fought with wooden swords or the 
like, flourishing^ their arms with great dex- 
terity.' Then upon a signal given with a 
trumpet,^ they laid aside these,^ and assum- 
ed their proper arms.^^ They adjusted them- 
selves^^ with great care, and stood in a par- 
ticular posture.^* Hence moverty dejicij vel 
deturbari de statu mentis : depelli, dejici, vel 
demoveri gradUf &c^^ Then they pushed at 
one another,'* and repeated the thrust.^^ 
They not only pushed with the point,^^ but 
also struck with the edge.^' It was more 
easy to parry or avoid^^ direct thrusts,'^ than 
back or side strokes.^^ They therefore took 
particular care to defend their side hence latere tecto abscedere, to get 
off safe ; per alterius Icttus peti, latus apertum vel nudum dare, to expose 
one's self to danger. Some gladiators had the faculty of not winking. 
Two such, belonging to the emperor Claudius, were on that account invin- 
cible.22 . 

The rewards given to the victors were a palm (hence plurimarum paU 
marum gladiator, who had frequently conquered ; alias suas palmas co^' 
noscet, i. e. ciedes ;^ palma lemniscata, a palm crown, with ribands^ of dif- 




The annexed cut represents 
two armed gladiaton, from a 
painting atPompeii. — ^The first 
wears a helmet having avizori 
much ornamented, with the 
long buckler (scutum). It is 
presumed that he should have 
for offensive weapon a sword, 
but the sculptor has neglected 
to represent it. Like all the 
other gladiators he wears the 
nMigaadum, a short apron of 
red or white stuff fixed above 
the hips b^ a girdle of bronze 
or embroidered leather. On 
the right leg is a kind of bus- 
kin, commonly made of co- 
loured leather, on the left an 
ocrea or greave, not reaching 



to the knee. The left leg is 
thus armed, because that side 
of the body was the most expos- 
ed by the ancients, whose guard 
on account of the buckler, was 
the reverse of the modem 
guard ; the rest of the body is 
entirely naked. The other 
figure IS armed with a helmet 
ornamented with wings, a 
smaller buckler, thighpieces 
formed of plates of iron, and 
on each leg the high greave, 
called by the Greeks Kvrinis. 
These figures appear to repre- 
sent one of the light-armed 
clasSfCalled Veles, and a Sam- 
nite (Samnis,) so called be- 
cause they were armed after 



the old Samnite fashion. The 
former, who has been sixteen 
times a conqueror in various 
games, has at last encountered 
a more fortunate, or a more 
skilful adversary. He is 
wounded in the breast, and 
has let fall his buckler, avow- 
ing himself conquered ; at the 
same time he implores the pity 
of the people raising his 
finger towards them — for it 
was thus that the gladiators 
begged their life. Behind him 
the Samnite awaits the an- 
swering sign from the specta- 
tors, tmtt he may spare his an- 
tagonist, or strike the death- 
blow, as they decree. 



1 unco trahebantor, 
Plin. Pan. 36. Sen. Ep. 
OS. Lampr. Commod. 
fin. 

8 paria inter se compo- 
nebantur. vel compara- 
bantur, Hor. Sat. 1. vii. 
SO. 

3 enplorabantur. 

4 Suet. Tit. 0. 

5 prttludentes vel pro- 
ludentei. 

6 ventilantes. 

7 Cic.Or.U.78.Son.Ep. 
117. Ov. Art. Am. hi. 



515. 5S9. 

8 sonabant ferall clan- 
gore tubas. 

9 anna luaoria, rudes 
vel gladioi habentes 

Knebant, v. abjide- 
nt. 

lU anna pugnatoria vel 
decretoria, 1. e. gladioe 
acutoi sumebant, Quin. 
X. 5. se. Suet. Cal. 54. 

11 86 ad pugnam com- 
poiiebant, Geli. vii. 3. 

12 in statu vel eradu 
stabant, Plaut. m. iv. 



Suet. 



32 



9. 13. 

13 Cic. Off. i. S3. Att. 
xvi. 15. Nep. Them. 5. 
Liv. vi. 3S. 

14 petebant. 

15 repetebant, 
Cal. 58. 

16 puncUm. 

17 cssiin. 

18 cavere, piopulsare, 
ezire, e£nigere, exce- 
dere, eludere. 

10 ictus ad versos, et 
rectas ac simpUces ma- 
nus. 



50 mannsvel petttiones 
aversas testasque, 
Qoin. T. IS. 54. ix. 1. 
». Virg. ix. 480. Cic. 
Cat. i. 6. 

51 latus tegere. 

S3 Ter. Heaut. Iv. S. 5. 

Cic. Vat. 5. TibQU.i.4. 

40. Flin. xl. sr. s. 54. 

Sen. Ir. U. 4. 
83 Mart. Spect. 81 ac. 

Rose. Am. 0. 80. 
94 lemnisci. 
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ferent colours banging from it sexta pcdma urbana etiam in gladiatore 
difficilis), money ,2 and a rod or wooden sword,^ as a sign of their being 
discharged from fighting ; which was granted by the editor, at the desire of 
the people, to an old gladiator, or even to a novice, for some uncommon 
act of courage. Those who received it* were called rudiarii, and fixed 
their arms in the temple of Hercules.^ But they sometimes were after- 
wards induced by a great hire^ again to engage. Those who were dis- 
missed on account of age or weakness, were said delusisseP 

When any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed, habet, sc. 
tmlnuSy vel hoc habet, he has got it. The gladiator lowered^ his arms as a 
sign of his being vanquished : but his fate depended on the pleasure of the 
people, who, if they wished him to be saved, pressed down their thumbs ;^ 




if to be slain, they turned up their thumbs,'^^ and ordered him to receive the 
sword," which gladiators usually submitted to with amazing fortitude. 
Sometimes a gladiator was rescued by the entrance of the emperor,^^ jjy 
lihe will of the editor. 

The spectators expressed the same eagerness bj betting^^ on the diffe- 
rent gladiators, as in the circus.^ 

Till the year 693, the people used to remain all d^y at an exhibition of 
gladiators without intermission till it was finished ; but then for the first 
time they were dismissed to take dinner, which custom was afterwards ob- 
served at all the spectacles exhibited by the emperors. Hora^ calls inter- 
missions given to gladiators in the time of fighting, or a delay of the com- 
bat, DiLUDiA, -orwm.** 

Shows of gladiators^^ were prohibited by Conttaatiiia, but not entirely 
suppressed till the time of Honorius.^'' 

III. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Dramatic entertainments, or stage plays,^^ were first introduced at 
Rome, on account of a pestilence, to appease the divine wrath, A. U. 391 .^^ 
Before that time there had only, been the games of the circus. They were 
called LUDi scenici, because they were first acted in a shade,^^ formed by 

1 ib. 35. FestQf. zxzvi. 87. n femim recipere. in loc. Dio. ixxrit 48. 

S Cic. Phn. xl. 6. Jav^. 8 submittebat. 13 Ov. Font. li. 8. 53. Sa«t. 

vii. ult Sttet. CIau.21. OpoUicem pnsnebant, Cic. Sext. 37. Tusc. ii. 16 cruenta spectecnla. 

8 nidis. Hor. Ep. i. 18. tO. 17. Mil. 34. Sen. Ep. 7. 17 Const. Cod. zi 43. 
4 nide donati. 10 pollicem vertebant, 177. Tranquil. Animi, Pradant. contra Sjnniii. 

9 Hor. Ep. i. 1. Ov. Trist. Juv. iii. 36. hence lau- c. 1 1. Const. Sap. 16. U. 11. 21. 

Iv. 8.M. dare utroque pollice, i. 13 sponsionibns. 16 ludi scchlci. 

• lagente auctoramen- e. valde, to applaud 14 Suet. Tit. 8. Dom. 19 Liv. vif. 8. 

tp. neatly, Hor. Ep. i. 18. 10. Mart. iz. 68. 80 mna, unM. 

7 eiMt. Tbt. vii. PUn. 06. mck. 88. t. •. 5. 15 Bp. i. 19. 47. Schol. 
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the branches and leaves of trees,i or in a tent.^ Hence afterwards the front 
of the theatre, where the actors stood, was called scena, and the actors 

8CENICI, or SCENICI ARTIFICES.^ 

Stage-plays were borrowed from Etniria ; whence players* were caUed 
HiSTRiONEs, from a Tuscan word hister, i. e. ludio ; for players also were 
sent for from that country.^ These Tuscans did nothing at first but dance 
to a flute ,^ without any verse or corresponding action. They did not 
speak, because the Romans did not understand their language.'' 

The Roman youth began to imitate them at solemn festivals, especially 
at harvest home, throwing out raillery against one another in unpolished 
verse, with gestures adapted to the sense. These verses were called ver- 
sus FEscENNiNi, from Fescennia, or -ium, a city of Etruria.^ 

Afterwards, by frequent use, tbe entertainment was improved,^ and a new 
kind of dramatic composition was contrived, called satyrjE or satur^, 
satires, because they were filled with various matter, and written in vari- 
ous kinds of verse, in allusion to what waS called lanx satura, a platter 
or charger filled with various kinds of fruits, which they yearly oflered to 
the gods at their festivals, as the primiti(B, or first gatherings of the season. 
Some derive the name from the petulance of the Satyrs. 

These satires were set to miisic, and repeated with suitable gestures, 
accompanied with the flute and dancing. They had every thing that was 
agreeable in the Fescennine verses, without their obscenity. They con- 
tained much ridicule and smart repartee ; whence those poems afterwards 
written to expose vice got the name of satires ; as, the satires of Horace, 
of Juvenal, and Persius. 

It was Livius ANDR0NICX7S, the. freedman of M. Livius Salinator, and 
the preceptor of his sons, who giving up satires,^° first ventured to write a 
regular play," A. U. 512, some say, 514; the year before Ennius was 
born, above 160 years after the death of Sophocles and Euripides, and 
about fifty-two years after that of Menander.^' He was the actor of his 
own compositions, as all then were. Being obliged by the audience fre- 
quently to repeat the same part, and thus becoming hoarse,^^ he asked per- 
mission to employ a boy ta sing to the flute, whilst he acted what was 
sung,^^ which he did with the greater animation, as he was not hindered 
by using his voice. Hence actors used always to have a person at hand 
to sing to them, and the colloquial part^^ only was left them to repeat. It 
appears there was commonly a song at the end of every act.^^ 

Plays were afterwards greatly improved at Rome from the model of the 
Greeks, by NjBvius, Ennius, Plautus, C^cilius, Terence, Afranius, 
Pacuvius, Acgius, &c. 

After playing was gradaally converted into an art,^'' the Roman youth, 
leaving regular plays to be acted by professed players, reserved to them- 
selves the acting of ludicrous pieces or farces, interlarded with much ri- 
baldry and buffoonery, called exodia, because they were usually intro- 
duced after the play, ^en the players and musicians had left the stage, to 
remove the painful impressions of tragic scenes, or fabelljE ATELitANiS, 

1 Ov. Art. Am. i. lOS. 5Liv.vii. 8. risrelictis. 14 canticiim agebat. 

Senr. Vin. ^n. i. 104. 6 ad tUucinis modos. 11 argunento fabulam 15 divflibia. 

S ffff^vi^jtaberaacalum. 7 ibid. sorere. 16 Lir. vii. 2. nani. 

a Stwt. Tib. 34. Obs. 84. 8 Hor. II. i. 145. IS Cic. Brut. 1& Gell. F8e«d.ii. ult. 

Cie. Ptone. II. Ver. tti. 9 tspios osurpando ub xvii. 21. 17 ludusinartempftola 

70. ezcftata eat. 13 quum Toeem obta- tim vexterat. 

4 hudtooM. 10 ab aatBrii, i. a. aatu- diaset. 
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or LUDi 08CI, LUDiCRUM oscuM,^ from Atella, a town of the Osci m Cam* 
pania, where they were first invented and very much used. 

The actors of these farces^ retained the rights of citizens,^ and might 
serve in the army, which was not the case wiSi common actors, who were 
not respected among the Romans as among the Greeks, but were held in- 
famous.^ 

Dramatic entertainments, in their improved state, were chiefly of three 
kinds, comedy, tragedy, and pantomimes. 

I. Comedy^ was a representation of connnon life,^ written in a familiar 
style, and usually with a happy issue. The design of it was to expose 
vice and folly to ridicule. 

Comedy, among the Greeks, was divided into old, middle, and new. 
In the first, real characters and names were represented ; in the second, 
real characters, but fictitious names ; and in the third, both fictitious cha- 
racters and names. Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes excelled in the 
old comedy, and Menander in the new.'' Nothing was ever known at 
Rome but the new comedy. 

The Roman comic writers, Naevius, Afranius, Plautus, Cscilius, and 
Terence, copied from the Greek, chiefly from menander, who is esteemed 
the best writer of comedies that ever existed ;^ but only a few fragments 
of his works now remain. We may, however, judge of his excellence 
from Terence, his principal imitator. 

Comedies, among the Romans, were distinguished by the character and 
dress of the persons introduced on the stage. Thus comedies were called 
TOGATiE, in which the characters and dress were Roman, from the Roman 
toga, so carmen togatum, a poem about Roman aflairs. PRjBTEXTATiEy vel 
prmtexUBy when magistrates and persons of dignity were introduced ; but 
tome take these for tragedies ;^ trabeata, when generals and officerar 
were introduced ; tabernarijE, when the characters were of low rank ; 
PALLiATiB, when the characters were Grecian, from pcMxtmj the robe of 
the Greeks ; motorijE, when there were & great many striking incidents, 
much action, and passionate expressions ; statarije, when there was not 
much bustle to stir, and little or nothing to agitate the passions ; and mix- 



1 Tac. Aim. iv. 14. Liv. 
vU. 2. Cic. Pam. vii. 1. 
Schol. Juv. iii. 175. vi. 
71. Suet. Tib. 45. Dom. 
10. 

S atellani vel atellana- 
rum actores. 

3 non tribu moti sunt. 

4 Ulp. 1, 2. s. 5. D. de 
his qui not. infaro.— 
Kep. Prsf. B«et. Tib. 
85.— In the time of Ci- 
cero, actors were rank- 
ed among the lowest 
classes of the people. 
Those who penorroed 
the ComflBdiffi Atella- 
DB (a national spepta- 
cle) were alone classed 
as citizens in the tribes 
of Rome. No other 
actor was ever permit- 
ted to serve, even as a 
common soldier. We 
see, from several pas- 
sages of Plautus, that 
actors were whipt with 
rods as other slaves, 

, Cistell. act. 5.Caterva. 
Under Aogustus, a de- 



cree of the senate pro- 
hibited the equites and 
the senators from ap- 
pearing on the stage, 
Suet. Aug. 45 ; and, 
even under tbe immo- 
ral government of Ti- 
berius, the senators 
were prohibited from 
witnessbig the perfor- 
mances of the panto- 
mimes, and the equites 
from accompanying 
them on the streets, 
Suet. Tib. Tac. Ann. 1. 
1. We should deceive 
ourselves then, were 
we to resaid as honour 
randereo to a degraded 
profession the marks 
of esteem bestowed on 
some comedians on ac- 
count of their merit. 
These exceptions, few 
in number, had refe- 
rence only to indivi- 
duals, wlmt Cicero 
says, in two of his ora- 
tions in honour of the 
Rosdus, 



proves only that the 
Roman people knew 
how to render justice 
to merit even on the 
stage, Cic. Rose. Com. 
^c.6. We know with 
what familiarity Py- 
lades the pantomime 
spoke to Augustas. 
Some instances prove 
also the influence 
which the theatre ex- 
ercised over tbe Ro- 
mans : at the time of 
th^ banishment of Ci- 
cero, a comedian 
thought himself siftho- 
rised to repvesent to 
the Roman pe<^ 
their ingratitude and 
their inconstancy ; the 
people suffered the re- 
primand. The actor, 
emboldened by the pa^ 
tience of the people, 
sought to awaken 
their feelings, and the 
tears flowed. In the 
tragedy of Brotos, 01- 
oero was proclaimed 



by name the savkmr of 
tne commonwealth, 
and a thousand voicea 
repeated the homage^ 
(Sext. 50.) whilettie 
malwolence of his 
enemies, who were 
presont and still in 
power, durst not ma- 
nifiBst Iteelf In opposi- 
tion to itaHf acclama- 
tions of gratitude.— 
See Meierotto, on the 
Manners and life of 
tbe Romans, Ac. Part. 
I. p. ISS. 

5 conuB&ia, quasi Kta- 
Itns taifi, the song of 
the village. 

6 quotidiaae Tit« spe- 
culum. 

7 Hot. Sat. i. 4.Sp.iik: 
1. 57. Quin. X, 1. 

8 Quin. z. 1. 

JvT. 1. 3. Bar. A.?- 
981. Stat. SHr. ti. 7. 
58. 
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TJB, when some parts were gentle and quiet, and others the contrary.^ 
The representations of the atdlani were called comadia atelianm. 

The actors of comedy wore a low-heeled shoe, called soccus. 

Those who wrote a play, were said docere velfacere fahulam ; if it wa» 
approved, it was said stare, stare recto talo, placere, <Scc. if not, cadere, ex* 
igi,exsihilari, &c. 

II. Tragedy is the representation of some one serious and important 
action, in which illustrious persons are introduced, as, heroes, kings, &c« 
written in an elevated style, and generally with an unhappy issue. The 
great end of Uragedy was to excite the passions, chiefly pity and horror 
to inspire the love of virtue, and an an abhorrence of vice. It had its name, 
according to Horace, from T^a)^og, a goat, o^ir, asong ; because a goat was 
the prize of the person who produced the best poem, or was the best ac- 
tor,2 to which Virgil alludes, Eel. iii. 22 ; according to others, because 
such a poem was acted at the festival of Bacchus after vintage, to whom a 
goat was then sacrificed, as being the destroyer of the vines ; and there- 
fore it was called tquy^^^ia, the goat's song. Primi ludi theatrales ex liber' 
alibus nati sunt^ from the feasts of Bacchus.^ 

Thespis, a native of Attica, is said to have been the inventor of tragedy, 
about 536 years before Christ. He went about with his actors from vil- 
lage to village in a cart, on which a temporary stage was erected, where 
they played and sung, having their faces besmeared with the lees of wine,^ 
whence according to some, the name of tragedy, (from t^uJ, -vyoj, new 
wine not refined, or the lees of wine, and 9^0;, a singer ; hence ^Qvy^rjif 
a singer thus besmeared, who threw out scoffs and raillery against people.) 

Thespis was contemporary with Solon, who was a great enemy to his 
dramatic representations.^ 

Thespis was succeeded by -ffischylus, who erected a permanent stage,* 
and was the inventor of the mask,'' of the long flowing robe,^ and of the 




Clihins AlexandrinuB in- that theatrical masks only maskjB of which Clemens Alex' 

forms uSfthat masks were men- came into use in the time of andrinus speaks, were not dif« 

tioned in the poems of Orphe- ^schylus ; that is, about the ferent from those we now nse ; 

us and Linus, whence we may 70th Olympiad, and conse- whereas the masks for the 

judge of their antiquity. On quently abore seven or eight theatre were % sort of head- 



1 Suet. Gram. 31. Hor. 3 Cic. Or. i. 51. Hor. Hor. de Art. Poet, pita tignis. 

A. P. m. Ter. Beaut. A. P. 220. 275. 7 persona, 

parol. 36. Don. Ter. Cic. 3 Serv. Virr. 6. it. 381. 5 Plut. in Solone. 8 palla, stola. vel syrma. 

Bmt. 116. 4 penmctt UBcibos ora, 6 modids iattmvit pal- 
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bigh-heeled shoe or buskin,^ which tragedians wore : whence these words 
are put for a tragic style, or for tragedy itself, as soccus is put for a comedy 
or a familiar style. Nec comadia in cothumos assurgU, nec contra tragcR-' 
dia socco ingreditur, comedy does not strut in buskins, neither does tragedy 
trip along in slippers.^ 

pieces that covered the whole give the honour of the inven* sychius, to make them wholly 
nead, and represented not on- tion to the poet Chcerilus, con- of wood. And they were 
' It the features of a face, but temporary with Thespis. Ho- formed by sculptors according 
the beard, ears, hair, and even race, on the other hand, gives to the ideas of the poets, as 
idl the ornaments in a wo- it to .£schylus. — Post nunc we may see from the Fable of 
man's head-dress. At least personepallseque repertor ho- Phaednis we have already 
• this is the account we have of nestao iBschylus. — ^JSschylus, quoted. 

them from Festus, Pollux, Au- the inventor of the mask and Though Pollux enters into a 
lus Geilius, and all the authors decent robe. — Hor. Art. Poet, very long detail of the theatric 
who mention them. This is 278. And Aristotle, who in cal masks, yet he only distin' 
likewise the idea Phsedrus all probability must have been guishes three sorts ; the co- 

S'ves of them in his Fable of better instructed in this mat- mic, tragic, and satiric ; and 
e Mask and the Fox. And ter, tells us in the 5th chapter in his description he gives to 
it is moreover a fact which an of his poetics, that it was un- each kind as much deformity 
infinity of bas-reliefs and en- known in his time to whom as it was possibly susceptible 
eraved stones put beyond ail the glory of the invention was of; that is, features jcarrica- 
doubt. due. tured to the most extravagant 

We must not, however, im- But though we cannot pre- pitch of fancy, a hideous ab- 
agine, that the theatrical cisely determine by whom this surd air, and a wide extend- 
masks had always the same kind of masks was invented, ed mouth, ever open to devour 
form; for it is certain they yet the names of those are pre- the spectators, so to speak, 
were very gradually brought served to us who first intro- But there being upon an in- 
to this perfection. All writers duced any particular kind of finitv of ancient monuments, 
agree, that at first they were them upon the theatre. Sui- masks of a quite opposite form 
very imperfect. At first the das, for instance, informs us, and character, that is tn say, 
actors only disguised them- it was the poet Phrynicus who which have natural and agree- 
telves by bedaubing their fa- first brought a female mask in- able faces, and nothing like 
ces with the lees of wine ; and to use : and Neophron of Si- that large gaping mouth which 
it was in that manner the cyon first introduced one for renders others so frightful ; I 
pieces of Thespis were acted, that kind of domestic aftiong was longat a loss to what class 
—Qui canerent agerentve pe- the ancients, who was charged I should refer them ; and I 
runcti faecibus ora. — Who with the care of their children, have consulted the most 

Elajred and sung their pieces, from whose appellation we learned in these matters for 
aving their faces stained with have the word pedagogue, my information to no purpose ; 
lees of wine. — Hor. Art; Poet. A thenaius relates, that it was they are so divided on this 
277. .^schylus who first dared to subject, that I have not been 

They continued afterwards bring upon the stage drunken able to draw any satisfaction 
to make a sort of masks with personages in his Ka0cipoi : from them about it. 
the leaves of the arcion, a and that it was an actor of But if we reflect on the one 
plant which the Greeks called Megara, called Maison, who hand, that some authors speak 
for that reason jT^offcinriov; and invented the comic masks for of a fourth sort of masks not 
it was likewise called some- a valet and a cook. We read mentioned by Pollux, I mean 
times among the Latins, per- in Pausanius, that .^schylus those of the dancers ; and if 
sonata, as appears from this introduced the use of hideous we consider on the other hand, 
passage in Pliny,— quidam ar- frightful masks in his Eumeni- that in such masks there was 
cion personatam vocant, cujus des : but that it was Euripides no occasion for that lane 
folio nullum est latius. who first adventured to add ouverture which rendered the 

In fine, after dramatic poe- serpents to them. others so deformed, and which 

try was become complete in Masks were not always was certainly not given to 
all its parts, the necessity the made of the same materials, them by the ancients, without 
actors found of imagining The first were of the bark of some very necessary reason, I 
some way of changing their trees.— Oraque corticibus su- am apt to think the masks in 
figure and mien in an instant, munt horrenda cavatis.— And question were of this fourth 
in order to represent persona- put on horrid masks made of kind ; and the more I have 
ges of different ages and cha- oarks of trees. — Yirg. Geo. 1. considered them, the more I 
racters, put them on contriving 2. 387. am confirmed in this opinion, 

the masks we are now speak- We learn from Pollux, that As probable however as it ap- 
ing of. But it is not easy to afterwards some were made apeared to me, it was but a 
trace them to their first inven- of leather lined with linen or conjecture, and some positive 
tor; for authors are divided some stuff. But these masks authority was wanting, before 
into various opinions on that being easily spoiled, they it could be laid down as troth : 
head. Suidaa and Athenseus came at last, according to He- and this is what I have at last 
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As the ancients did not wear breeches, the players always wore under 
the tunic a girdle or covering. ^ 

After ^schylus, followed Sophocles and Euripides, who brought 
tragedy to the highest perfection. In their time comedy began first to be 
considered as a distinct composition from tragedy ; but at Rome comedy 



found in a passage of Lucian, 
which leaves no room for fur- 
ther scepticism on the subject. 

It is in his dialogue ui)on 
dancing, where after having 
spoken of the ugliness of other, 
masks, and of that wide mouth 
in particular common to them 
all, he tells us that those of 
the dancers were of a quite 
different make, and had none 
of these deformities. "With 
regard," saith he, "to the 
equipage of the dancers, it is 
neemess to go about to prove 
its aptitude and conveniency ; 
that one must be blind not to 
allow. As for their masks no- 
thing can be more a^eeable, 
they have not that wide hide- 
ous mouth of the others ; but 
are perfectly natural, and cor- 
respondent to their use." 

It is therefore unquestiona- 
bly to this class that we must 
refer the musks now under our 
consideration. And we can 
no longer doubt, that there 
was besides the three kinds 
mentioned by Pollux, a fourth, 
which they called Orchestric, 
and sometimes mute masks, 
opxnffrpua Kai a^tava npocioirtia. 

But this is not the only 
omission Pollux may be re- 
proached with on the subject 
of masks. Even of those 
which he mentions, there are 
three sorts he hath not distin- 
guished, which had, however, 
their different denominations, 
ifpoffonreiov, fiopfioXvKttovj yopyo' 
vetov. For though those names 
were in process of time used 
promiscuously, to si^ify all 
sorts of masks, yet it is proba- 
ble that the Greeks first em- 
ployed them to distinguish 
three different kinds : and we 
find in fact in their pieces 
three sorts, the different forms 
and characters of which, an- 
swer exactly to the different 
meanings of these three terms. 

The first and more common 
sort were those which repre- 
sented real life, and they were 
properly denominated irpovot- 
ireioy. The two other 8ort4 
Were not so common ; and 
hence it was that the term 
npoouinm being more used, 
became the general name for 



them all. One sort represent- 
ed the shades, and being fre- 
quently employed in tragedy, 
and having something frightful 
in their appearance, the Greeks 
called them nopn6\vKeiov. The 
last kind were contrived on 
purpose to terrify, and only re- 
presented horrible figures, 
such as Gorgons and Furies, 
whence they, had the name of 
yopyoveiov. 

It is possible that these 
terms did not loose their origi- 
nal signification till the masks 
had entirely changed their first 
form; that is, in the time of 
the new comedy : for till then 
there was a sensible difference 
amongst them. But at last 
the several kinds were con- 
founded : the comic and tra- 
^c only differed in size and 
in ugliness, and the dancers' 
masks alone preserved their 
first appearance. 

Pollux not only tells us in 
general, that the comic masks 
were ridiculous, but we learn 
from the detail of them he has 
left us, that the greater part of 
them were extravagant to ab- 
surdity. There ^as hardly 
any ot them which had not dis- 
torted eyes, a wry month, 
hanging cheeks, or some such 
other deformity. 

With respect to the tra^c 
masks they were yet more hid- 
eous ; for over and above their 
enormous size, and that gaping 
mouth which threatened to de- 
vour the spectators, they ge- 
nerally had a furious air, a 
threatening aspect, the hair 
standing upright, and a kind 
of tumour on the forehead, 
which only served to disfigure 
them, and render them yet 
more terrible. 

Thus, in a letter to Zena 
and Serenus, falsely asciibed 
to Justin Martyr, but very an- 
cient, we have the following 
passage : — " In like manner 
as he who roars out with all 
his strength in representing 
Orestes, appears huge and ter- 
rible to the gaping spectators, 
because of his busKins with 
their high heels, his false bel- 
ly, his long training robe, and 
his frightful mask." 



And in the work of Lucian 
already quoted, we meet with 
this description of a tragedi- 
an : — " Can any thing be more 
shocking or frightful? a man 
of huge stature, mounted upon 
high heels, and carrying on his 
head an enormous mask, the * 
very sight of which fills with 
dread and horror ; for it gapes 
as if it were to swallow the 
spectators." 

In fine, the satiric sort was 
the absuidest of them all, and 
having no other foundation but 
in the caprice of poets, there 
were no imaginable odd figures 
which these masks did not ex- 
hibit ; for besides fawns and 
satyrs, whence they had their 
names, some of them repre- 
sented Cyclopes, Centaurs, 
&c. In one word, there is no 
monster in fable which was 
not exhibited in some of these 
pieces by proper masks. And 
therefore we may say, it was 
the kind of dramatic entertain- 
ments in which the use of . 
masks was most necessary. 

Not but that they were indis- 
pensably so in tragedy like- 
wise, to give the heroes and 
demigods that air of grandeur 
and majesty they were sup- 
posed to have really had. For 
It is no matter whence that 
prejudice came ; or whether 
they were really of a superna- 
tural size; it was sufficient 
that this was the received 
opinion, and that the people 
believed it, to make it neces- 
sary to represent them as such; 
they could not have been 
otherwise exhibited without 
transgressing against proba- 
bility ; and by consequence, it 
was impossible to bring them 
on the stage without the assis- 
tance of masks. 

But what rendered it imjpos- 
sible for the actors to perform 
their parts without them, was 
their being obliged to repre- 
sent personages not only of 
different kinds and characters, 
but likewise of different ages 
and sexes; I say different 
sexes, for it must be remem- 
bered there were no actresses 
among the ancients; the f«- 
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was long cultivated, before any attempt was made to compose tragedies. 
Nor have we any Roman tragedies extant, except a few, whicb bear tbe 
name of Seneca. . Nothing remains of the works of Ennius, PacuviuSy 
Accius, &c, but a few fragments. 

Every regular play, at least among the Romans, was divided into five 
acts ;^ the subdivision into scenes is thought to be a modern invention. 

Between the acts of a tragedy were introduced a number of singers, 
called the chorus, who indeed appear to have been always present on the 
stage. The chief of them, who spoke for the rest, was called choragus or 
coryphcBus, But choraous is usually put for the person who furnished the 
dresses, and took care of all the apparatus of the stage,^ and choragium (or 
the apparatus itself,^ choragia for choragi; hence falsa choragium gloria, 
something that one may boast of.^ 

The chorus was introduced in the ancient comedy, as we see from Aris- 
tophanes ; but when its excessive licence was suppressed by law, the cho- 
rus likewise was silenced. In Plautus a choragus appears and makes a 
speech.* 

The music chiefly used was that of the 
flute, which at first was small and simple, 
and of few holes f but afterwards it was 
bound with brass,, had more notes, and a 
louder sound. 

Some flutes were double, and of various 
forms. Those most frequently mentioned 
are the tibia dextrcs and sinistra, pares and 
impares, which have occasioned so much 
disputation among critics, and still appear 
not to be sufliciently ascertained. The 
most probable opinion is, that the double 
flute consisted of two tubes, which were so 
joined together as to have but one mouth, 
and so were both blown at once. That 
which the musician played on with his right 
hand was callbd tibia dextra^ the right- 
handed flute ; with his left, tibia sinistra. 




male characters in their pieces 
were acted by men. 

From what hath been said, 
it results, that three things 
made the use of masks abso- 
lutely necessary on the thea- 
tre. First, the want of actress- 
es to act the parts of women. 
Secondly, that extraordinary 
size of which tragic persona- 
ffes were in possession. And 
thirdly, the very nature and 
genius of the satyric kind. 

But, besides the indispensa- 
ble necessity of each of those 
sorts of masks in particular ; 
there were some general ad- 
vantages which accrued from 



them, all of no small conside- 
ration. For first, as every 
piece had its own masks pro- 
per to it, and therefoi^ the 
same actor could, by changing 
his m&sk, act several parts in 
the same piece, without being 
perceived to do so. The spec- 
tators, by this means, were not 
cloyed with always seeing the 
same faces, and the actors 
were, so to speak, multiplied 
to all the necessary variety, 
at a very easy rate. 

And as they used them like- 
wise to represent the faces of 
the persons intended to be re- 
presented, it was a method of 



rendering the representation 
more natural than it could 
otherwise have been, especial- 
ly in pieces where the intrigue 
turned upon a perfect resem- 
blance ot faces, as in the Am- 
phitryon and the Meneehmi. 
it was with the faces of the 
actors then as it is now with 
respect to the ornaments in 
our scenes, which must be 
magnified to have their due ef- 
fect at a certain distance. — 
Boindin's Discourse on Masks, 
delivered to the Academy of 
Inscriptions and BellM Let- 
tres, July Ist, 1712. 
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the left-handed flute. The latter had but few holes, and soanded a deep 
serious bass ; the other had more holes, and a sharper and more lively 
tone.^ When two right or two left-handed flutes were joined together, they 
were called tibim pares dextrts, or tibia pares sinistrtB. The flutes of dif- 
ferent sorts were called Hbic imparesj or tibia dextra et sinistra. The 
right-handed flutes were the same with what were called the Lydian flutes,' 
and the left-handed with the Tyrian flutes.^ Hence Virgil, biforem dai 
tibia cantum, i. e. bisonum, imparem, JEn, ix. 618. Sometimes the flute 
was crooked, and is then called tibia Phrygia or comu.^ 

III. Pantomimes were representations by dumb-show, in which the 
actors, who were called by the same name with their performances (mimi 
vel pantomimic) expressed every thing by their dancing and gestures with- 
out speaking ;^ hence called also ckironomifi But pantomimi is always put 
for the actors, who were likewise called planipedes, because they were 
without shoes.'' They wore, however, a kind of wooden or iron sandals, 
called scABiLLA or scahella^ which made a rattling noise when they danced.^ 

The pantomimes are said to have been the invention of Augustus ; for 
before his time the mimi both spoke and acted. 

MiMus is put both for the actor and for what he acted, not only' on the 
stage, but elsewhere.^ 

The most celebrated composers of mimical performances orfarces^^ 
were Laberius and Publius Syrus, in the time of Julius Caesar. The most 
famous pantomimes under Augustus were Pylades and Bathyllus, the fa- 
vourite of Maecenas." He is called by the scholiast on Persius, v. 133, 
his freedman and by Juvenal, mollis, vi. 63. Between them there was 
a constant emulation. Pylades being once reproired by Augustus on this 
account, replied, " It is expedient for you, that the attention of the people 
should be engaged about us." Pylades was the great favourite of the 
public. He was once banished by the power of the opposite party, but 
soon afterwards restored. The factions of the diflerent players sometimes 
carried their discords to such a length, that they terminated in bloodshed.^^ 

The Romans had rope-dancers,^^ who used to be introduced in the time 
of the play,** and persons who seemed to fly in the air,*^ who darted" their 
bodies from a machine called pctaurum, vel -us ; also interludes or musical 



1 PUn. xvi. 36. 8. M. 
Varr. R. R. 1, S. 19. 
S tibia Lydia. 

3 tibis Tyris vel Sarra- 
ns, vel SerraiMB. 

4 Vire. ^n. vii. 787. 
Ov. Met. iii. 53«. Pont. 
I. i. 39. Fast. iv. 181.— 
Among the Romans 
and other nations, the 
flute was employed on 
almost every occasion, 
and at every solemnity. 
It was made use of in 
triumphs (Censorin. de 
die Nat. c. IS.) C. Du- 
ilius, who first obtain- 
ed the honour of a tri- 
umph, for a naval vic- 
tory over the Carthagi- 
nians (triumphum na- 
valem), was constant- 
ly accompanied in com- 
memoratioa of that 
event (quasi quotidie 
trinmphtret), by a flute 
player (tiMcen), who 
walked kefim blm 



when he returned to 
his house, every time 
that he supped abroad, 
Flor. ii. 9. Val. Max. 
iii. 0. Cui noctumus 
honos, funalia clara, 
sacerque, post epulas, 
tibicen adest, Sil. Ital. 
lib. 6. Cic. de Senat. 
Thev sang the praises 
of the gods, and otter- 
ed up to them their 
prayers, to the sound 
of the flute (tibis), Is. 
ii. 15. SUt.Theb. lib. 
8. They employed it 
in religious ceremonies 
and in sacrifices, Ovid. 
Fast. lib. 0. Prop. lib. 
4. 6. It was euually 
to the sound or the 
flute that they ha- 
rangued the people, 
that they read poetry, 
and that they sang the 
praises of neroes m 
feasta and at funerala : 
ofaton ■onglit.bjr tte 



aid of the flute, to 
give modulation and 
suitable accent to their 
voices. Poets, and 
above all, lyric poets, 
availed themselves of 
it as much when they 
read their verses ; 
hence, si neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nec 
Polyhymnia I'.esboum 
refugit tendere barbi- 
ton, Ilor. i. Od. i. ; on 
which Christoph. Lan- 
dinus makes the fol- 
lowing remark ; si Mu- 
ss, quasi per Euter- 
})en unam ex iis, desig- 
nat, non prohibentur a 
tibia, id est, a versi- 
bus, qui tibia canuntur. 
9 loquaci manu. 
Juv. xiii. 110. vi. 03. 
OT.Trist. U. 519. Mart, 
iii. 80. Hor. i. 18 18. U. 
9. 119. Man. V. 474. 
Suet. Ner. 94. 
7 «ical0Mtl|8«i.^p.8. 
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30. Rab. Post. 19. Phil. 
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Aug. 45. 100. Sen. Ep. 
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1 Suet. Jul. 30. Hor. 
ISat. i. 10.0. Gell.xvii. 

14. Tac. Ann. i. 54. 

9 libertus Mscenatls. 

18 Suet. Tib. 37. Dio. 
lUv. 17. Macrob. Sat. ii. 

7. Sen. Ep. 47. Nat. 

Q. vii. 39. Patron. 9. 

14 funambuU, schdno- 
bat» vel neurobat*. 

19 Ter. Hec. Prol. 4. 84. 
Juv. iii. 77. 

10 petaorist*. 
17jactabast Tfl ezen* 
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entertainments, called embolia, or acroamata ; but this last word is nsuaUy 
put for the actors, musicians, or repeaters themselves, who were also 
employed at private entertainments.^ 

The plays were often interrupted likewise by the people calling. out for 
various shows to be exhibited ; as the representation of battles, triumphal 
processions, gladiators, uncommon animals, and wild beasts, &;c. The 
noise which the people made on these occasions is compared by Horace 
to the raging of the sea.^ In like manner, their approbation^ and dbappro- 
bation,* which at all times were so much regarded.* 

Those who acted the principal parts of a play were called actores pri- 
marum partiufn ; the second,' secundarum partium ; the third, ier^tarum, &c.^ 

The actors were applauded or hissed as they performed their parts, or 
pleased the spectators. When the play was ended, an actor always said 

. PLAUDITE.' 

The actors who were most approved received crowns, &c. as at other 
games ; at first composed of leaves or flowers, tied round the head with 
strings, called struppi, strophia, v. -iola,^ afterwards of thin plates of 
brass gilt,^ called coROLLiE or corollaria ; first made by Crassus of gold 
and silver.^° , Hence corollarium, a reward given to players over and 
above their just hire,^* or any thing given above what was promised.^* 
The emperor M. Antoninus ordained that players should receive from five 
to ten gold pieces,^^ but not more.^* 

The place where dramatic representations were exhibited was called 
theatrum:, a theatre.^* In ancient times the people viewed the entertain- 
ments standing ; hence stantes for spectators and A. U. 599, a decree 
of the senate was made, prohibiting any one to make seats for that purpose 
in the city, or within a mile of it. At the same time a theatre, which was 
building, was, by the appointment of the censors, ordered to be pulled 
down, as a thing hurtful to good morals.^'' 

Afterwards temporary theatres were occasionally erected. The most 
splendid was that of M. iEmilius Scaurus, when sedile, which contained 
80,000 persons, and was adorned with amazing magnificence, and at an 
inpredible expense.^^ 

Curio, the partisan of Caesar, at the funeral exhibition in honour of his 
father,^^ made two large theatres of wood, adjoining to one another, sus- 
pended each on hinges,^^ and looking opposite ways,^^ so that the scenes 
should not disturb each other by their noise ;22 in both of which he acted 
stage plays in the former part of the day ; then having suddenly wheeled 
them round, so that they stood over against one another, and thus formed 
an amphitheatre, he exhibited shows of gladiators in the afternoon .^^ 

Pompey first reared a theatre of hewn stone in his second consulship, 
which contained 40,000 ; but that he might not incur the animadversion of 
the censors, he dedicated it as a temple to Venus. There were afterwards 
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several theatres, and in particular those of Marcellus and of Balbus» near 
that of Pompey ; hence called tria tkeatra, the three theatres.^ 

Theatres at first were open at top, and, in excessive heat or rain, co- 
verings were drawn over them, as over the amphitheatre, but in later times 
they were roofed.* 

Among the Greeks, public assemblies were held in the theatre ; and 
among the Romans it was usual to scourge malefactors on the stage.' 
This the Greeks called ^eotT^tSety et naqadeiyfiattt^Biv, 

The theatre was of an oblong semicircular form, like the half of an 




THEATRE. 

In the Roman theatre, the 
construction of the orchestra 
and stage was as follows. — 
The former was bounded to- 
wards the cavea by a semicir- 
cle. Complete the circle, draw 
the diameters BB,HH, perpen- 
dicular to each other, ana in- 
scribe four equilateral trian- 
gles, whose vertices shall fall 
severally upon the ends of 
the diameters ; the twelve an- 
gles of the triangles will di- 
vide the circumference into 
twelve equal portions. The 
side of the triangle opposite to 
the anele at B will be parallel 
to the oiameter HH, and deter- 
mines the place of the scene, 
as HH determines the front of 
the stage, or pulpitum. By 
this construction the stage is 
brought nearer to the audi- 
ence, and made considerably 
deeper than in the Greek the- 
atre, its depth being determin- 
ed at a quarter of the diame- 
ter of the orchestra, which 
itself was usually a third, or 
somewhat more, of the diame- 
ter of the whole building. The 
length of the stage was twice 
the diameter of tne orchestra. 
The increased depth of the 
stage was rendered necessary 
the greater number of per- 
sons assembled in it; the cho- 



rus and musicians being plac- 
ed here by the Romans. A 
further consequence of the 
construction is, that the cir- 
cumference of the cavea could 
not exceed one hundred and 
eighty degrees. Sometimes, 
however, the capacity of the 
theatre was increased by 
throwing the stage further 
back, and continuing the seats 
in right lines pei-pendicular to 
the diameter of tne orchestra. 
This is the case in the ^at 
theatre at Pompeii. Wjthin 
the orchestra were circular 
ranges of seats for the senate 
and other distinguished per- 
sons, leaving a level platform 
in the centre. The seven an- 
gles which fall within the cir- 
cumference of the orchestra 
mark the places at which 
staircases up to the first pras- 
cinctio, or landing, vvere to be 
placed; those leading from 
thence to the second, if there 
were more than one, were pla- 
ced intermediately opposite to 
the centre of each cuneus. 
The number of staircases, 
whether seven, five, or three, 
of course depended on the size 
of the theatre. In the great 
theatres of Rome, the space 
between the orchestra and first 
prsBcinctio, usually consisting 
of fourteen seats, was reserv- 



ed for the. equestrian order, 
tribunes, &;c. : all above these 
were the seats of the plebei- 
ans. Women were appointed 
by Augustus to sit in the por- 
tico, which encompassed the 
whole. The lowest range of 
scats was raised above the 
area of the orchestra one-siith 
of its diameter ; the height of 
each seat is directed not to ex- 
ceed one foot four inches, nor 
to be less than one foot three. 
The breadth is not to exceed 
two feet four inches, nor to 
be less than one foot ten. 
The stage, to consult the con- 
venience of those who sit in 
the orchestra, is only elevated 
five feet, less than half the 
height given to the Grecian 
stage. The five angles of the 
triangles not yet disposed of, 
determine the disposition of 
the scene. Opposite the cen- 
tre one are the regal doors; 
on each side are those by 
which the secondary charac- 
ters entered. Behind the 
scene, as in the Greek theia- 
tre, there were apartments for 
the actors to retire into, and 
the whole was usually sur- 
rounded with porticoes and 
gardens. These porticoes 
were generally used for re- 
hearsal. 
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amphitheatre.^ The benches or seata^ roae above one another* and were 
distributed to the different orders in the same manner as in the amphithe- 
atre. The foremost rows next the stage, called orchestra, were assigned 
to the senators and ambassadors of foreign states ; fourteen rows behind 
them to the equites, and the rest to the people. The whole was called 
CAVEA. The foremost rows were called cavea prima, or ima ; the last* 
€a»ea ultima or summa ; the middle, cavea media,^ 

The parts of the theatre allotted to the performers were called scena, 
pattseenium, proscenium, pulpitum, and orchestra, 

1. ScENA, the scene, was adorned with columns, statues, and pictures 
of various kinds, according to the nature of the plays exhibited, to which 
Virgil alludes, JEn, i. 166, 342. The ornaments sometimes were incon- 
ceivably magnificent.* 

When the scene was suddenly changed by certain machines, it was 
called scENA versatilis ; when it was drawn aside, scena ductilis.^ 

The scenery was concealed by a curtain,^ which, contrary to the modem 
custom, was dropt^ or drawn down, as among us the blinds of a carriage, 
when the play began, and raised^ or drawn up when the play was over ; 
sometimes also between the acts. The machine by which this was done 
was called exostra. Curtains and hangings of tapestry were also used 
in private houses, called auUea Attalica, because said to have been first in- 
vented at the court of Attains, king of Pergamus, in Asia Minor 

2. PosTSCENiuM, the place behind the scene, where the actors dressed 
and undressed ; and where those things were supposed to be done which 
could not with propriety be exhibited on the stage.^® 

3. Proscenium, the place before the scene, where the actors appeared. 
The place where the actors recited their parts was called pulpitum ; 

and the place where they danced orchestra, which was about five feet 
lower than the pulpitum. Hence ludibria scena et pulpito digna, buffoone- 
^ lies fit only for the stage." 

. . MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

I. LEVYING OF SOLDIERS. 

The Romans were a nation of warriors. Every citizen was obliged to 
enlist as a soldier when the public service required, from the age of seven- 
teen to forty-six ; nor at first could any one enjoy an office in the city who 
had not served ten campaigns. Every foot soldier was obliged to serve 
twenty campaigns, and every horseman ten. At first none of the lowest 
class were enlisted as soldiers, nor freedman, unless in dangerous junc- 
tures. But this was afterwards altered by Marius.^^ 

The Romans, during the existence of their republic, were almost always 
engaged in wars ; first with the different states of Italy for near 500 years, 
and then for about 200 years more in subduing the various countries which 
composed that immense empire. 

The Romans never carried on any war without solemnly proclaiming it. 
This was done by a set of priests called feciales. 

1 PUn. xxxvi. 16. 5 Serv. Virg. G. iii. 84. 15. Sat. ii. 8. 54. Or. 11 Vitruv. v. «. PUn- 

S grados velcunei. 6 auleum velsiparium, Met. iii. 111. Juv. vi. Ep.iy. 85. 




166. Cic. prov. cons. IS Polyb. vi. 17. Lir.z. 
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When the Romans thought themselves injured by any nation, they sent 
one or more of these feciaies to demand redress ;^ and if it was not imme- , 
diately given, thirty-three days were granted to consider the matter, after 
which, war might be justly declared. Then the feciaies again went to 
their confines, and having thrown a bloody spear into them, formally de- 
clared war against that nation.^ The form of words which he pronounced 
before he threw the spear was called clarioatio.^ Afterwards, 
when the empire was enlarged, and wars carried on with distant nations, 
this ceremony was performed in a certain field near the city, which was 
called AOER hostilis. Thus Augustus declared war professedly against 
Cleopatra, but in reali^ against Antony. So Marcus Antoninus, before he 
set out to the war against the Scythians, shot a bloody spear from the 
temple of Bellona into the ager hostilis> 

In the first ages of the republic, four legions for the most part were an- 
nually raised, two'to each consul ; ia^ two legions composed a consular 
army. But oftener a greater number was raised, ten, eighteen, twenty, 
twenty-one, twenty-three.* Under Tiberius twenty-five, even in time of 
peace, besides the troops in Italy, and the forces of the allies : under Adrian 
thirty. In the 529th year of the city, upon a report of a Gallic tumult, 
Italy alone is said to have armed 80,000 cavalry, and 700,000 foot.« But 
in afler-times, when the lands were cultivated chiefly by slaves,^ it was 
not so easy to procure soldiers. Hence, after the destruction of Quintilius 
Varus and his army in Germany, A. U. 763, Augustus could not raise for- 
ces even to defend Italy and Rome, which he was afraid the Germans 
and Gauls would attack, without using the greatest rigour.® 

The consuls, after they entered on their office, appointed a day,® on : 
which all those who were of the military age should be present in the . 
capitol.^** 

On the day appointed, the consuls, seated in their curule chairs,^^ held a ' 
levy," by the assistance of the military or legionary tribunes, unless hin- i 
dered by the tribunes of the commons.^^ It was determined by lot in ^ 
what manner the tribes should be called. 




1 ad res repetendas, 
Liv. iv. 10. zzxviU. 49. 
Var.L.L.iv.l5.Dioii7. 
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Ixxi. 53. 1. 4. 
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The consuls ordered such as they pleased to be cited oat of each tribe, 
' and every one was obliged to answer to his name under a severe penalty.^ 
They were careful to choose^ those first, who had what were thought 
lucky names,^ as, Valerius, Salvius, Statorius, &c> Their names were 
written down on tables ; hence scribere, to enlist, to levy or raise. 
/ In certain wars, and under certain commanders, there was the greatest 
alacrity to enlist,^ but this was not always the case. Sometimes compulsion® 
was requisite ; and those who refused^ were forced to enlist^ by fines and 
corporal punishment.^ Sometimes they were thrown into prison or sold 
as slaves. Some cut off their thumbs or fingers to render themselves un- 
fit for service : hence poUiee tntnciy poltroons. But this did not screen 
them from punishment. On one occasion, Augustus put some of the most 
refractory to death.'® 

There were, however, several just causes of exemption from military ser- 
Tice," of which the chief were, age,'^ if above fifty ; disease or infirmi- 
ty office,'^ being a magistrate or priest ; favour or indulgences^ granted 
by the senate or people.'^ 

Those also were excused who had served out their time.^^ Such as 
claimed this exemption, applied to the tribunes of the commons,'^ who judg- 
ed of the justice of their claims,'^ and interposed in their behalf or not, as 
they judged proper. But this was sometimes forbidden by a decree of 
the senate. And the tribunes themselves sometimes referred the matter 
to the consuls.^ 

\ In sudden emergencies, or in dangerous wars, as a war in Italy, or 
'against the Gauls, which was called tumultus,^' no regard was had to 
■ these excuses.22 Two flags were displayed^^ from the capitol, the one 
red,^ to summon the infantry,^ and the other green,^ to summon the ca- 
Talry.27 

On such occasions, as there was not time to go through the usual forms, 
the consul said, qui rempublicam salvam esse vult, me sequatur. 
This was called conjuratio, or evocatio, and men thus raised, conjurati^ 
who were not considered as regular soldiers.^® 

Soldiers raised upon a sudden alarm^^ were called subitariIj^® or tumul- 
tuarii, not only at Rome, but also in the provinces, when the sickly or in- 
firm were forced to enlist, who were called causaril^^ If slaves were 
found to have obtruded themselves into the service, they were sometimes 
punished capitally.^^ 

/ The cavalry were chosen from the body of the equites, and each had a 
j horse and money to support him, given them by the public.^^ 

On extraordinary occasions, some equites served on their own horses.^ 



1 Liv. iU. 11. 41. GeU. 3. 3. bant. 88 Liv. xxii. 38. xlv. S. 
xi. 5. VaL Max.vi.3,4. 11 vacatioais militia SO Llr. zxziv. 56. zlu. Cibs. BeU. G. vii. 1. 

2 legere. vel a militia. 33, 33. 20 in tmnulta: iiam,ta- 

3 bonanomina. 12 atas, Liv. xlii. 33, 21 quasi timor multvs, multus nonnunqaam 

4 Cic. Div. i. 45. Fest. 34. vel a tumeo, Cic. Phil, levior qoam beUam, 
in voce Lacus Lucri- 13 morbus vel vitiom, v.31.viii. l.Quin.vii.3. Liv. ii. 26. 

nos. Saet. Aug. 24. 22 delectus sine vaca- 30 ita repentina aoxilia 

5 nomina dare, Liv. z. 14 honor, Plat. Camil. tionibus habitus est, appellabant, Liv. iii. 4. 
25. xlii. 32. vers. fhi. Liv. vii. 11. 28. viii. 20. 30. 

6 coercitio. 15 beneficium. x. 21. 31 Liv. i. S7. vi. 6. xxxv. 

7 refractarii, qui mili- 16 Cic. Phil. v. 10. Nat. 23 vexilla sublata vel 8. xl. 26. 

tiam detrectabant D. ii. 2. Liv. xxxix. 10. prolata sunt. 32 inter tirones. 

8 Sacramento adacti. 17 emeriti, qui stipen- 24 roseum. 33 ineosanimadvemm 

9 damno et virgis, Liv. dia explevissent, vel 25 ad pedites evocan- est, Plin. Ep. x. 88. 3t. 
iv. 53. vii. 4. defuncti, Ov. Am. U. 0. dos. 34 Liv. i. 43. 

10 Dio. Ivi. 23. Diony. 24. 26 caruleum. 35 Liv. 7. 

vU. Cic. C»c. 34. Suet. 18 Liv. u. 55. 27 Serv. Virg. JBn. viU. , 

Aug. 94. Val. Max. vi. 19 causas cognosce- 4. 
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But that was not usually done ; nor were there, as some have thought, \ 
any horse in the Roman army, but from the equites, till the time of Mari- 
us, who made a great alteration in the military system of the Romans in 
this, as well as in other respects. 

After that period, the cavalry was composed not merely of Roman 
equites, as formerly, but of horsemen raised from Italy, and the other pro- 
vinces ; and the infantry consisted chiefly of the poorer citizens, or of mer- 
cernary soldiers, which is justly reckoned one of the chief causes of the ■ 
ruin of the republic. 

After the levy was completed, one soldier was chosen to repeat over 
the word!5 of the military oath,^ and the rest swore after him.^ Every one 
as he passed along said, idem in me.^ 

The form of the oath does not seem to have been always the same. 
The substance of it was, that they would obey their commander, and not 
desert their standards, <&;c. Sometimes those below seventeen were oblig- 
ed to take the military oath.^ 

Without this oath no one could justly fight with the enemy. Hence sacra- 
menta is put for a military life. Livy says, that it was first legally exacted 
in the second Punic war,^ where he seems to mafie a distinction between 
the oath (sacramentum) which formerly was taken voluntarily, when the 
troops were embodied, and each decuria of cavalry, and century of foot, 
swore among themselves {inter se equites decuriati, pedites centuriati conju- 
rabant,) to act like good soldiers, (sesefugis ac formidinis ergo non abitU' 
roSf neque ex ordine recessuros,) and the oath (jusjurandum) which was 
exacted by the military tribunes, after the levy, (ex voluntario inter ipsos 
fxdere a tribunis ad legitimam jurisjurandi actionem translatum. On occa^ 
sion of a mutiny, the military oath was taken anew.^ 

Under the emperors, the name of a prince was inserted in the military 
oath, and this oath used to be renewed every year on their birth-day, by 
the soldiers and the people in the provinces, also on the kalends of Janu- 
ary.' On certain occasions, persons were sent up and down the country to 
raise soldiers, called conquisitores, and the force used for that purpose, 
coERCiTio vel conquisitiOf a press or impress.^ Sometimes particular 
commissioners^ were appointed for that purpose. 

Veteran soldiers who had served out their time,'** were often induced 
again to enlist, who were then called EvocATi. Galba gave this name to 
a body of equites, whom he appointed to guard his person.'^ The evocati 
were exempted from all the drudgery of military service.'* 

After Latium and the states of Italy were subdued, or admitted into al- 
liance, they always furnished at least an equal number of infantry with 
the Romans, and the double of cavalry, sometimes more.'^ The consuls, 
when about to make a levy, sent them notice what number of troops they 
required,^^ and at the same time appointed the day and place of assem- 
bling.'s 

The forces of the allies seem to have been raised,'^ much in the same 

1 qui reliquis verba sap 5 zxii. 88. Cic. Off. i. 11. trimnviri, Liv. zxr. 5. 1> Llv. viii. 8. zzU. 36. 

cramenti preiret. Juv. xvi. 35. 10 homines meritis sti- see p. 48. 

S.in verba ejus jura- Liv. xxviii. 29. pendiis. H ad sociot Latfamm- 

bant. 7 Suet. Galb. 16. Tac. li Suet. Galb. 10. Lir. qaa nomen ad nilites 

3 Festus in prejuratio- Ann. xvi. 32. Hist. i. IS. zxxrii. 4. Cic Fam. UL f' - 
nes, Liv. ii. 45. Polyb. iv. 31. Plin. £p. x. 60. 7. Cm. BelL Ctr. itt. - 
1^1. io. Pan. 68. St. SaU. Jngk M. Stob 

4 aaeramento vel -um 8 Liv. zzi. 11. xziU. 31 ilv. It. 
dicere, Liv. iU. SO. xzi. Oc. jprov. cons. S. Att. ltca»— — 
38. xzU. 57. ixv. 6. ▼U.fl.Hiat.Ban.Ataz. iM] 
OelLxvtC t. Aft 
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I maiineT ^ith those of the Romans. They were paid by their own states^ 
and received nothing from the Romans but com ; on which account they 
had a paymaster (qutEstor) of their own.* But when all the Italians were 
admitted into the freedom of the city, their forces were incorporated with 
those of the republic. 

The troops sent by foreign kings and states were called anjciliaries.' 
They usually received pay and clothing from the republic, aUhough they 
so me limes were supported by those who sent them. 

The first mercenary soldiers in the Roman army are said to have been 
the Celtiberians in Spain ^ A. U. 537. But those must have been dif- 
ferent from the auxiliaries^ who are often mentioned before that time*^ 

Under the emperors the Roman armies were in a great measure com- 
posed of foreigners ; and the provinces saw with regret the flower of 
I their youth carried ofl" for that purpose.* Each district was obliged 
I to fumish a certain number of men, in proportion to its extent and opu- 
' lence. 

IL DIVISION OF THE TROOPS IN THE ROMAN ARMY | THEIR 
ARMS, OFFICERS, AND DRESS, 

I After the levy was completed, and the military oath administered, the 
f troops were formed into legions.^ Each legion was divided into ten cohorts, 
^ each cohort into three maniples, and each maniple into two centuries.* So 
that there were thirty maniples, and sixty centuries in a legion f and if 
there had always been 100 men in each century, as its name imports, 
the legion would have consisted of 6000 men. But this was not the 
case. 

The number of men in a legion was different at different tiroes.^ In 
the lime of Polybius it was 4200. 

There were usually 300 cavalry joined to each legion, called Justus 
EQurxATus, or ajla.^ They were divided into ten iurtnm or troops; and 
each tuTma into three d€curi<K, or bodies often men. 

The difTerent kinds of infantry which composed the legion were threes 
the haslati^ principeSf and triarii. 

The HA STAT I were so called, because they first fought with long spears,^** 
which were afterwards laid aside as inconvenient. They consisted of 
young men in the flower of hfe, and formed the first line in batde*^^ 

The paiNciPES were men of middle age in the vigour of life i ihey oc- 
cupied the second line. Anciently ihey seem to have been posted first ; 
whence their name. 

The TRTARTi were old soldiers of approved valour, who formed the third 
Hue J whence their name. They were also called pilani from the pilum 
or javelin which they used; and ihB hast ait undprincipes^ who stood before 

them, ANTEPLLANL 

There was a fourth kind of troops called velitis, from their swiftness and 
agility, 1^ the light-armed soldiers,'* first instituted in the second Punic war. 

] Prol^b.^L Llv. xzriL miJlld^m dulectu iBge- pro signu pTimuoi gc- Lir. viiLg. 

fl, il. baiitur, Varr. L. L, iy. rcbatt OVh Ph iii. UT* U Dinfiy. vlii. Sfl. 

S auo^iiu-es milites vel l^, wbicb word i% 7 CeJL ivi. 4. 13 a vofBiido Tel vtilDd' 

Auillia, ab aii^o, Clc. BomeHTnos put for kq 8 lAv. viK SJ. vilL. tbte, 

Alt. vl 3. Var^ Fcst, vtnny, Uv. il. 36* Sail, jtiii 39. itdjc. Si. Tlii U militeslcvis armalu- 

3 Liv, iJtl,40. 4&. 55, 56. Jiij?. 7a Si. xliii. 12. Cm. fi. C. re. vel expediti, velU- 
xjdL xjciv* 4^* tnanipulufip ex maoi- iiJ. tUO. B. AIh^ 00^ TUaimitun.i^LiV'^ JBvi 

4 Tac. Ilisl. vL 14. piilo vel fsuscicivlo fir- Lh . lli. 6^. 
AgriCH 3K Tiiy hasla vol pertics 10 husta. 

ie^ & l£§eaiio, quU liKQgs &lMgft(0| ^yem J 1 Van. L. L. It 16. 
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These did not form a part of the legion, and had no certain post assigned 
them ; but fought in scattered parties where occasion required, usually 
before the lines. To them were joined the slingers and archers.^ 





The light-armed troops were anciently called /erew^ani^roranV and, ac- 
cording to some, accensi. Others make the accensi supernumerary soldiers, 
who attended the army to supply the place of those legionary soldiers who 
died or were slain.'' In the meantime, however, they were ranked 
among the light-armed troops. These were formed into distinct com- 
panies,^ and are sometimes opposed to the legionary cohorts.* 

The soldiers were often denominated, especially under the emperors,! 
from the number of the legion in which they were ; thus, primani, the sol-j 
diers of the first legion ; secundani, tertiani, quartani, quintani, decimani^ 
tertiadecimani, vicesimanij duodevicestmani, duo et vicesimani, &c.^ j 

The velites were equipped with bows, slings, seven javelins or speara 
with slender points like arrows, so that when thrown they bent and could 
not easily be returned by the enemy a Spanish sword, having both edgci 
and point ;® a round buckler (parma) about three feet in diameter, madei 
of wood and covered with leather ; and a helmet or casque for the head 
(galea vel galerus), generally made of the skin of some wild beast ,to ap- 
pear the more terrible.^ 



1 Funditores, Baleares, 
AchsBi, Ac. Liv. xxi. 81. 
xxviii. 37. xxxviii. 89. 
31. Sagittani, Cre ten- 
ses, Arabes, &c. Liv. 
xxxvii. 40. xlii. 35.— 
The sling was much 
used by many nations. 
The Balearians, or the 
people of the islands 
now called Majorca 
and Minorca, excelled 
at the sling. They 
were so attentive in 
exercising their youth 
in the use of it, that 
thejr did not give them 
^mt food in the mom- 
k^tUI tbey had hit a 
THt Balearians 
- fOBch •m- 
aimies 
*>tfinian8 
S and 



greatly contributed to 
the gaining of victo- 
ries. Livy mentions 
some cities of Achaia, 
Egium, PatrsD, and 
Dyme, whose inhabi- 
tants were still more 
dexterous at the sling 
than the Balearians. 
They threw stones far- 
ther, and with greater 
force and certainty, 
never failing to hit 
what part of the face 
they pleased. Their 
slings discharged the 
stones with so much 
force, that neither 
buckler nor head-piece 
could resist their im- 



petuosity ; and the ad- 
dress of those who ma- 



naged them was such, 
according to the scrip- 



34 



ture, (Judg. xx. 16.) 
that they could hit's 
hair, without the stones 
going either on one 
side or the other. In- 
stead of stones they 
sometimes charged the 
sling with balls of lead, 
which it carried much 
farther.— Bows and ar- 
rows are of the most 
remote antiquity. 
There were few na- 
tions who did not use 
them. The Cretans 
were esteemed excel- 
lent archers. We do 
not find that the Ro- 
mant used the bow in 
the earliest times of 
the republic. Thay In- 
troduced it afterwards; 
but it appean, that 
they had scarce any 



archers, except those 
of the auxiliary tn>ops. 

2 quod ante rorat qaam 
pluit, Varr. L. L. vi. S. 

3 Festus in adcensi et 
adscriptitii, Var. ib. 

4 expediti manipuli at 
expeditdB cotaortes. 

5 Sail. Jug. «. 90. 100. 

6 Tac. Hist. iv. 36, 17. 
ill. 87. V. 1. Suet. Jul. 
70. 

7 quorum telum hnhti- 
bila ad remittendom 
imperttis est,— whose 
weapon is of such a 
kind that it caimst 
well be thrown back, 
except by •zpsiimesa 
hands, Lir. ««iv. 84. 

8 quo rwilin #t pBiwtiWi 
patobsttt, Ltr. 

9 Polyb. vL 90. 
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t The anns of the hastatiy prtncipes, and triarii, both defensive^ and of- 
, fensive,^ were in a great measure the same : 

• 1 . An oblong shield (scutum), with an iron boss (umbo) jutting out in 
j the middle, four feet long and two feet and a half broad, made of wood, 
/ joined together with little plates of iron, and the whole covered with a bull's 
' bide : sometimes a round shield (cltpeus) of a smaller size. 




2. A head-piece (galea vel cassis v. -ida) of 
I brass or iron, coming down to the shoulders, but 

leaving the face uncovered, whence the command 
I of Caesar at the battle of Pharsalia, which in a 

great measure determined the fortune of the day, 

faciem feri, miles — soldier, strike the face.^ 

Pompey's cavalry being chiefly composed of 

voung men of rank, who were as much afraid of 

having their visages disfigured as of death. Upon 

the top of the helmet was the crest (crista), 
, adorned with plumes of feathers of various co- 
lours. 

; 3. A coat of mail (lorica), generally made of 
f leather, covered with plates of iron in the form 
I of scales, or iron rings twisted within one another like chains.^ Instead 
I of the coat of mail, most used only a plate of brass on the breast (thorax 
\ Tel pectorale), 

4. Greaves for the legs (ocreje),^ 
•ometimes only on the nght leg, 
and a kind of shoe or covering for 
t the feet, called caliga, set with 
\ nails,^ used chiefly by the common 
^. toldiers,^ whence the emperor Caligula had his name. Hence caligatus^ 
\ a common soldier ; Marius a caliga ad consulatum perduetus, from being a 
common soldier.^ 

: 

1 innaadtogendum. 4 hamis coiuerta. 6 Juv. xvi. 94. Veg. i. 8 S«n.Beii. v. 16. Snat. 

SteU ad Jpetendius, A Liv. ix. 40. tennina SO. Gal. ix. 62, Aug. 15. 

Polyb. vi. 90. 99. cnirum, Virg. jEn. xi. 7 gregaxii yel mMipn- T^. Ann. i. 41. Oe. 

l.nor.hr.l. 777. tares miUtM. Att.U.1. 
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5. A sword {gladius vel ensis) and two long javelins ; 
(pila). 

The cavalry at first used only their ordinary clothing for 
the sake of agility, that they might more easily mount their/ 
horses ; for they had no stirrups (stapije vel stapedjb, a9 
they were afterwards called.) When they were first ased 
uncertain. There is no mention of them in the classics, nor 
do they appear on ancient coins and statues. Neither had the 
Romans saddles such as ours, but certain coverings of cloth^ 
to sit on, called ephippia, vel strata, with which a horse 
was said to be constratds. These the Germans despised. 
The Numidian horse had no bridles.'^ 

But the Roman cavalry afterwards imitated the manner of 
the Greeks, and used nearly the same armour with the foot. 
Thus, Pliny wrote a book de jaculatiane equestri^ about the art 
of using the javelin on horseback.^ 

Horsemen armed cap-a-pte, that is, completely from head to 
foot, were called loricati or cataphracti.* 

In each legion there were six military tribunes,^ who com-* 
manded under the consul, each in his turn, usually month 
about. In battle, a tribune seems to have had the charge of 
ten centuries, or about a thousand men, hence called in Greek 
XihagxoSf vel -ijg. Under the emperors they were chosen 
chiefly from among the senators and equites ; hence called 
laticlavii and angusticlavii. One of these seems to be 
called tribunus cohortis, and their command to have lasted ; 
only six months ; hence called semestris tribunatus, or ; 
semebtre aurum,^ because they had the right of wearing a 
golden ring. » 
The tribunes chose the oflicers who commanded the centu* \ 
ries,'' from among the common soldiers, according to their merit.^ But • 
this office^ was sometimes disposed of by the consul or proconsul through 
favour, and even for money.^® 

The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or sapling (vitis) : hence vite 
donarif to be made a centurion ; vitem poscere, to ask that office ; gerere, 
to bear it.^^ 

There were two centurions in each maniple called by the same name^ : 
but distinguished by the title prior, former, and posterior, latter, because j 
the one was chosen and ranked before the other. Under the emperors ' 
persons were made centurions all at once through interest. j 

The centurion of the first century of the first maniple of the triarii, was ! 
called centurio primi pili, vel primi ordinis, or primus pilus, primipilus, or j 
primopilus, also primus centurio, (pii primum pilum ducebat, dux legionis i 
(6 ^yefioip tov tay/iatog^y* He presided over all the other centurions, and had ! 
the charge of the eagle,^^ or chief standard of the legion, whereby he ob- i 
tained both profit and dignity, being ranked among the equites. He had a ; 

I 4 

1 vestis stragola- 9 lee p. 131. 39. Lac. i. 645. vl. 145. 12Tac.Aim.Ltl.Dioiij. 

S Hor. Ep. i. 14. 44. Liv. 6 Jav. vU. 8. Plin. Ep. centurionatus. iz. 10. 

zjd. 54. zzzv. 11. Ca». iU.0.iv.4.8uet.ath.l0. 10 Cic. Pis. 36. 13 Dio. lii. S5. 

B. O. iv. 2. Liv. xl. 41. Hor. Sat. i. 1 1 Luc. vi. 146. Juv. adv. 14 Diony. ix. 10. Lir. yii. 

SPolvb. vL 83. Plin. 6.48. 198. viii. 347. Plin. jdr. 13. 4L xxv. 19. Cm. B. 

Bp. lii. 4. 7 centuriones vel ordi- 1. 8. 3. Tac. i. 88. Or. G. ii. 85. 

4 Ut. xxv. 48. xxxvii. nam dactores. Art. Am. i. 587. 15 aqoUa. 

40. 8 Uv. xUi. 84. Cm. vi. 
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place in the coancil of war with the consul and tiibinies. The other cen- 
turions were called minores ordine} 

The ceotorion of the second centarr of the first maniple of the ffism, 
WIS called primipilus posterior, so the two centorions of the second mani- 
ple of the iriariiy prior centurio, and posterior eenturio seeumdi pt2t, and so 
on to the tenth, who was called eenturio decimi pUi^ prior et posterior. In 
like manner, primus prineeps, secundus prineeps, Sec. Primus hastaius, &c. 
Thus there was a large field for promotion in the Roman army, from a 
cooMDon soldier to a centurion ; from being the lowest centnrion of the 
tenth maniple of hastati^ to the rank of primipilus. Any one of the chief 
centurions was said ducere konestum ordinemy to hold an honourable rank ; 
as Virginius, Liv. iii. 44. 

The centurions chose each two assistants or lieutenants, called opti- 
ONES, uragi, or succetUuriones ^ and two standard-bearers or ensigns 
(siONiFERi vel vexiUarii.Y 

; He who commanded the cavalry of a legion was eddied PitfiFECTxrs 

' Each turma bad three deccriones or commanders of ten, but he who 
; was first elected commanded the troop, and he was called dux TuniLfi. 
< Each decurio had an optio or deputy under him.^ 

The troops of the allies (which, as well as the horse, were called ALiB, 
from their being stationed on the vdngs), had praefects (pRiEFECTi) ap- 
pointed them, who commanded in the same manner as the legionary tri- 
bunes. They were divided into cohorts, as the Roman infantry.'' A third 
part of the horse, and a fifth of the foot of the allies, were selected and 
posted near the consul, under the name of extraordinarii, and one troop 
called ABLECTi or selecti, to serve as his life-guards.^ 

It is probable that the arms and inferior ofiicers of the allied troops were 
much the same with those of the Romans. 

I Two legions, with the due number of cavalry,^ and the allies, formed 
) what was called a consular army,^^ about 20,000 men, in the time of Poly- 
/bius, 18,600.11 

' The consul appointed lieutenant-generals (leoati) under him, one or 
more, according to the importance of the war.^^ 

When the consul performed any thing in person, he was said to do it by 
his own conduct and auspices ;i*^ but if his legatus or any other person did it 
by his command, it was said to be done^^ by the auspices of the consul and 
conduct of the legatus. In this manner the emperors were said to do eve- 
ry thing by their auspices, although they remained at Rome hence at«- 
piciot the conduct. 

] The military robe or cloak of the general was called paludamentum, or 
I chlamys, of a scarlet colour, bordered with purple ; sometimes worn also 
;by the chief officers,^^ and, according to some, by the lictors who attended 



1 T*c. Hist. iU. 22. Val. 5 Plln Ep. Ui. 4. 11 Polyb. vi. 24. piciif Tiberii,-WKier 

Max. i. 6. 11. Juv. xiv. 6 Varr. L. L. iv. 16. 12 Li v. ii. 29. 59. iv. 17. the conductor Oenna- 

107. Mart. i. 32. Ov. Polyb. vi. 23. Sal. Jug. x. 40. 43. SaU. Cat. 59. , nicus and ttie auspices 

Am. iU. 8. 20. Pont. iv. 38. Jug. 28. Caes. B. C. ii. of Tiberius, Tac. Ann 

7.15.49. 7 Sal. Jug. 58. Liv. 17. iii. 55. u. 41. Hor. Od iv. 14. 

S decimushastatuspos- xxxi. 21. Cell. xvi. 4. 13 ductu vel imperio, et 16. 33. Ov. Trlst. ii. 

terior, Liv. xlii. 34. Css. B. 6. i. 39. Suet, auspicio suo, Liv. iii. 173. Liv. iii. 60. 

3 Liv. viU. 8. Festus Aug. 38. Claud. 35. 1. 17. 42. xli. 17.28. 16 Uv.i.26.Plin.xvi.a. 
in optio. Plin. Ep. x. 19. Plant. Amph. i. I. 41. Tac. Ann. xii. 56, earn 

4 Liv. vi. 8. XXXV. 5. 8 Liv. xxxv. 5. Polyb. ii. 2. 25. Hor. i. 7. 27. paludatis ducibns, cA- 
Tac. Ann. ii. 81. Hist, vi.28. 14 auspicio consulis^et cersinx«d coats, Juv. 
1. 41. iii. 17. Cic. Div. i. 9 cum justo equitatu. ductu legati. vi. 390. 

77. 10 exercitus consularis. 15ductaOennanici,aas- 
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Sagum. 



the consul in war.^ Chlamys was likewise the nanae of a travelling 
dress ;2 hence cMamydtUus, a traveller or foreigner.^ 

The military cloak of the officers and soldiers was called sagum, also 
chlamys, an open robe drawn over the other clothes, and fastened with a 
clasp,* opposed to toga, the robe of peace. When there was a war in Italy,* 
all the citizens put on the sagum : hence est in sagis civitas, sumere sagOf 
ad saga ire : et redire ad togas, also put for the general's robe ; thus, puni- 
co lugubre mutavit sagum, i. e. doposuit coccineam chlamydem Antonius, et 
accepit nigram, laid aside his purple robe and put on mourning.^ 



III. DISCIPLINE OP THE ROMANS, THEIR MARCHES AND 
ENCAMPMENTS. 

The discipline of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous in their marches^ ^ 
and encampments. They never passed a night, even in the longest march' 
es, without pitching a camp, and fortifying it with a rampart and ditch.'' 
Persons were always sent before to choose and mark out a place for that 
purpose ;^ hence called metatores ; thus, alteris castris vel secundis, is put 
for alter die, the second day ; tertiis castris, quintis castris, &c.® 

When the army staid but one night in the same camp, or even two or 
three nights, it was simply called castra, and in later ages mansio ; which' 
word is also put for the journey of one day, or for an inn,^^ as <nadfiog 
among the Greeks. 

When an army remained for a considerable time in the same plaoe^ 
it was called castra stativa, a standing camp, jestiva, a summer 
camp ; and hiberna, a winter camp (which was first used in the siege 
of Veji)." 

The winter quarters of the Romans were strongly fortified, and flu:-- 
nished, particularly under the emperors, with every accommodation like & 

1 Uy. xli. 10. xlv. 89. Rud. u. 3. 9. 7 Liv. zUv. 89. SalL 10 Saet. Tit. 10. PUn 

S Testis viatoria. 5 in tomultu. Jug. 45. 91. xii. 14. 

S Plant. Pseud. iv.l sc. 6 Cic. Phil. v. It. viii. 8 castra metari. 11 Liv. y. lhibemaciil»> 

7. 49. 11. ziv. L Hor.Ep.lz. Tac. Hist. iU. 15. iv. iMiificavit, xziii. 

4 8iwt. Auff. 96.PUiit S7. 71. Cm. B. O. ril. M. 
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city, as storehouses,^ workshops,^ an infirmary,^ &c. Hence from them 
many towns in Europe are supposed to have had their origin ; in England 
particularly, those whose names end in cester or chesUr. 

The form of the Roman camp was a square,^ and always of the same 
figure. In later ages, in imitation of the Greeks, they sometimes made it 
circular, or adapted it to the nature of the ground.^ It was surrounded 
with a ditch,^ usually nine feet deep and twelve feet broad, and a rampart,'' 
composed of the earth dug from the ditch,^ and sharp stakes^ stuck into 
it.w 

The camp had four gates, one on each side, called porta prjetoria, Tel 
extraardinariaj next the enemy; decumana, opposite to the former,** 

^KMta PRINCIPALIS DEXTRA and PRINCIPALIS SINISTRA.*^ 

The camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and lower. 
The upper part*' was that next 6ie porta pr^etaria, in which wss the ge- 



PLAN OF A POLTBIAN OR CONSULAR CAMP. 




Section of the Valluno, and A^ger, with Faacines. 
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neraPs tent,^ called prjetorium, also augur ale,^ from that part of it where 
he took the allspices,^ or auoustale, with a sufficient space around for 
his retinue, the praetorian cohort, Slc, On one side of the pratorium wete 
the tents of lieutenant-generals, and on the other that of the quaestor, quas- ! 
TORiUM, which seems anciently to have been near the porta decumana, ] 
hence called qtKBStona, Hard by the quaestor's tent, was the forum, call- 1 
ed also quintana, where things were sold and meetings held> In this 
part of the camp were also the tents of the tribunes, prefects of the allies, 
the evocatif ablecti, and extraordinarii, both horse and foot. But in what 
order they were placed does not appear from the classics. We only know 
that a particular place was assigned both to officers and men, with which 
they were all perfectly acquainted. I 

The lower part of the camp was separated from the upper by a broad | 
open space, which extended the whole breadth of the camp, called princi- '■ 
pia, where the tribunal of the general was erected, when he either adminis- ' 
tered justice, or harangued the army,^ where the tribunes held their courts,^ 
and punishments were inflicted, the principal standards of the army, and 
the altars of the gods stood ; also the images of the emperors, by which 
the soldiers swore,^ and deposited their money at the standards,^ as in a 
sacred place, each a certain part of his pay, and the half of a donative, ; 
which was not restored till the end of the war.^ 

In the lower part of the camp the troops were disposed in this manner : 
the cavalry in the middle ; on both sides of them the triarihprincipes, and haS' 
tati ; next to them on both sides were the cavalry and foot of the allies, who, 
it is observable, were always posted in separate places, lest they should 
form any plots^^ by being united. It is not agreed what was the place of 
the velites. They are supposed to have occupied the empty space be- ^ 
tween the ramparts and the tents, which was 200 feet broad. The same • 
may be said of the slaves (bALONics vel servi), and retainers or followers | 
of the camp (lixje).^^ These were little used in ancient times. A com- | 
mon soldier was not allowed a slave, but the officers were. The lixa \ 
were sometimes altogether prohibited. At other times they seem to have 
staid without the camp, in what was called procestria.^^ 

The tents (tentoria) were covered with leather or skins extended with 
ropes : hence sub pellibus kiemaret durare, haberi, retineri, in tents, or in 
camp.^* 

In each tent were usually ten soldiers, with their decanus or petty officer 
who commanded them which was properly called contubernium, and 
they contubernales. Hence young noblemen, under the general's particu- 
lar care, were said to serve in his tenl,^^ and were called his contuber- 
NALES. Hence, vivere in contubemio alicujusj to live in one's family. Con- 
tubemalisy a companion.^ ^ The centurions and standard-bearers were post- 
ed at the head of their companies. 

The different divisions of the troops were separated by intervals, called 
viiE. Of these there were five longwise,^^ i. e. running from the decuman 

1 duels tabemacQlom. i. 67. Hist. iii. 18. 10 nequid nova rei mo- 35. Cic. Acad. iv. S. 

S Tac. Ann. ii. IS. zv. 6 jura reddebant, Liv. lirentur. 15 qui iis prafuit. 

90. xxviii. 24. U qui txcercitum se- 16 contubernio egoi nd- 

S auguraculum, Fest. 7 Suet. Oth. 1. Aug. 94. quebantur, qusstus litare. 

vel auguratorium, Hyg. Li v. viu. 82. ix. 16. gratia, Fest. Liv. zziii. 17 Suet. Jul. 48. Cic. 

deCastramet. xxvi. 48. Tac: Ann. i. 16. CobI. 80. Plane. SI. 

4 Quin. viii. 3. R. Liv. 89. iv. 2. xv. 29. Hor. 12 Sal. Jug. 45. Sail. Jug. 64. PUn. Eft. 
X. 82. xzxiy. 47. xli. S. Od. iv. 5. Ep. u. 1. 16. 13 edificia extra castra, i. 10. vU. 34. z. 8. 
Suat. Ner. 96. Polyb. 8 ad vel apod signa. Fest. Tac. Hist. iv. 93. ISinlongum. 
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tofrardf the vrat&rian side ; and three acroes, one in the lower put of die 
eamp, called qtdniama^ and two in the npper, namely, the prme^maakewdy 
described, and another between the frmt4irutm and the pretorian gate. 
'Hie rows of tents between the iwc were called sniGiB.^ 

In pitching the camp, different divisions of the army were appointed to 
execute different parts of the work, under the inspection of the tribunes or 
eenturions,^ as they likewise were during the encampment to perform 
different senrices,^ to procure water, forage, wood, d^c. From Uiese, cer- 
tain persons were exempted,^ either by law or custom, as the equites, the 
e? ocati and veterans,^ or by the favoiu* of their commander ; hence call- 
ed BENEFiciARii.^ But afterwards this exemption used to be purchased 
from the centurions, which proved most pernicious to military discijdine. 
The soldiers obliged to perform these services were called munificss-^ 

Under the emperors there was a particular officer in each legion who 
had the charge of the camp, called PRiBFECTUS castrorum.* 
^ A certain number of maniples was appointed to keep guard at the gates, 
on the rampart, and in other places of the camp, before the pratorium, the 
tents of the legati, qusstor, and tribunes, both by day and by night,^® who 
were changed every three hours.^* 

ExcuBiiE denotes watches either by day or night ; vioillb, only by 
night. Guards placed before the gates were properly called stationes, 
on the ramparts gusto dijb. But st€Uio is also put for any post; hence, 
vetat Pythagoras injussu imperatoris, id est, Dei, de presidio et staiiane vi- 
ta decedere, Pythagoras forbids us to quit our post and station in life 
without the command of the governor, that is, of God. Whoever deserted 
his station was punished with death.^^ 

Every evening before the watches were set,*^ the watch-word {symbolum) 
or private signal, by which they might distinguish friends from foes,^^ was 
distributed through the army by means of a square tablet of wood in the 
form of a die, called tessera from its four comersJ^ On it was inscribed 
whatever word or words the general chose, which he seems to have va^ 
ried every night.^® 

A frequent watch-word of Marine was lar deus ; of Sylla, apollo del- 
PHicus ; and of Ciesar, venus oenitrix, &c. ; of Brutus, libertas." It 
was given^® by the general to the tribunes and prsfects of the allies, by 
them to the centurions, and by them to the soldiers. The person who 
carried the tessera from the tribunes to the centurions was called tbsse- 

RARIUS.^^ 

In this manner also the particular commands of the general were made 
known to the troops, which seems likewise sometimes to have been done 
viva 

Every evening when the general dismissed his chief officers and friends,^^ 
after giving them his commands, all the trumpets sounded.22 

i"*Certain persons were every night appointed to go round^s the watches ; 
ence called circuitores, vel circitores. This seems to have been at 

1 ivuat. 5 Val. Max. ii. 9. 7. Tac. 1 1 Polyb. vi. 88. 18 tessera data est. 

9 JQV. vii. 147. Ann. 1. 36. IS Suet. Aug. 34. Cic. 19 Tac. Hist. 17115, 

8 mtnisteria. 6 beneficio. . Sen. 30. Liv. zxv. 10. 80 Liv. vU. 35. iz. SS. 

4 immunet operum mi- 7 Fest. Cabs. B. C. i. 75. xliv. 83. zxvii. 40. zxviii. 14. 

litarlam, in unum puff- 8 Veg. ii. 7. 10. Tac. Ann. 18 antequam vigiliis dis- xliv. 88. Saet. Mb. 0. 

IMS laborem reservati, i. 17. Hist. i. 46. ponerentur. 91 cum pnstoriiiiD 4i- 

— excused iVom mili- 9 Tac. Ann. i. 80. xiv. .14 Dio.xliU.84. mittebat. 
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first done by the equites and tribjanes, on extraordinary occasions by the 
legati and general himself. At last particular persons were chosen for 
that purpose by the tribunes.^ 

The Romans used only wind-instruments of music in the army. Those 
were the tuba, straight like our trumpet ; cornu, the horn, bent almost 
round ; buccina, similar to the horn, commonly used by the watches ; li« 
Tuus, the clarion, bent a little at the end, like th^ augur's stafi* or litwis ; all 
of brass : whence those who blew them were called iENEATOREs. The 
tuha was used as a signal for the foot, the lituus for the horse ; but they , 
are sometimes confounded, and both called concha, because first made of ) 
shells.2 \ 
The signal was given for changing the watches^ with a trumpet or horn } 
(tdba),^ hence ad tertiam buccinam, for vigiliam,^ and the time was deter- \ 
mined by hour-glasses.^ \ 
A principal part of the discipline of the camp consisted in exercises ' 
(whence the army was called exercitus), walking and running"^ complete- 
ly armed ; leaping, swimming;^ vaulting^ upon horses of wood ; shooting 
the arrow, and throwing the javelin ; attacking a wooden figure of a man 
as a real enemy the carrying of weights, &c.ii 

When the general thought proper to decamp,^^ g^ve the signal for 
collecting their baggage,^^ whereupon all took down their tents,^* but not 
till they saw this done to the tents of the general and tribunes.^* Upon 
the next signal they put their baggage on the beasts of burden, and upon 
the third signal began to march ; first the extraordinarii and the allies of 
the right wing with their, baggage ; then the legions ; and last of all the 
allies of the left wing, with a party of horse in the rear, [ad agmen cogen* 
dum, i. e. colligendum, to prevent straggling,) and sometimes on the flanks, 
in such order^^ that they might readily be formed into a line of battle if 
an enemy attacked them. 

An army in close array was called agmen pilatum, vel justumP When 
under no apprehension of an enemy, they were less guarded.^ ^ 

The form of the army on march, however, varied, according to circum- 
stances and the nature of the ground. It was sometimes disposed into a ' 
square (agmen quadratum), with the baggage in the middle.^^ 

Scouts {speculatores) were always sent before to reconnoitre the ground.^® ' 
A certain kind of soldiers under the emperors were called speculatores.^^ ; 

The soldiers were trained with great care to observe the military pace,*^ 
and to follow the standards.^^ For that pui;pose, when encamped, they 
were led out thrice a month, sometimes ten, sometimes twenty miles, less 
or more, as the general inclined. They usually marched at the rate pf 
twenty miles in five hours, sometimes with a quickened pace^ twenty-four 
miles in that time. 



1 Liv. xxii. 1. xxviii. 8 JAv. xxiii. 35. xxvi. non itineri magis apto, 4. S7, 38. zzxix. SO. 
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The load which a Roman soldier carried is almost 
incredible: victuals^ for fifteen days, sometimes 
more,^ usually com, as being lighter, sometimes 
dressed food,^ utensils,^ a saw, a basket, a mattock,^ 
an axe, a hook, and leathern thong,® a chain, a pot, 
ice, stakes usually three or four, sometimes twelve,'' 
the whole amounting to sixty pounds weight, besides 
arms ; for a Roman soldier considered these not as a 
burden, but as a part of himself.^ Under this load 
they commonly marched twenty miles a day, some- 
times more.® There were beasts of burdeu for car- 
f3ring the tents, mills, baggage, &>c, (jumenta sarci- 
NARiA.) The ancient Romans rarely used waggons, 
as being more cumbersome.^® 

The general usually marched in the centre, some- 
times in the rear, or wherever his presence was ne- 
cessary." 

When they came near the place of encampment, some tribunes and cen- 
turions, with proper persons appointed for that service," were sent before 
to mark out the ground, and assign to each his proper quarters, which they 
did by erecting flags^^ of different colours in the several parts. 

The place for the general's tent was marked with a white flag, and 
when it was once fixed, the places of the rest followed of course, as being 
ascertained and known.^^ When the troops came up, they immediately 
set about making the rampart,^^ while part of the army kept guard^® to 
prevent surprise. The camp was always marked out in the same maimer^ 
and fortified, if they were to continue in it only for a single night.^" 




IV. THE ORDER OP BATTLE AND THE DIFFERENT 
STANDARDS.. 



I The Roman army was usually drawn up in three lines,^ each several 
\rows deep. 

• The hastati were placed in the first line the prineipes in the second ; 
and the triarii or pilani in the third ; at proper distances from one another. 
The prineipes are supposed anciently to have stood foremost. Hence post 
principia, behind the first line; transvorsis principiis, the front or first line 
jl>eing turned into the flank.^® 

/ A maniple of each kind of troops was placed behind one another, so 
/.that each legion had ten maniples in front. They were not placed directly 
I ^behind one another as on mareh,*^ but obliquely, in the form of what ie 
trailed a quincunx, unless when they had to coqtend with elephants, as at 
Vjthe battle of Zama.^^ There were certain intervals or spaces,^^ not only 
\between the lines, but likewise between the maniples. Hence ordines 



I eibaria. 

t Virg. O. iiL 346. Hor. 
Sat. U. 10. Clc. Tusc. 
tt. 15, 16. Uy. Bp. 57. 

5 coctut cibnt, Liv. U. 
17. 

4 utensiUa, ib. 42. 

6 ratrum. 

6 ftlxetkmmadpaba- 



7 Liv. Ui. S7. xxviii. 45. 
Hor. Bp. ix. 18. 

8 anna mombra milites 
dacebant, Cic. Tusc. ii. 
16. 

9 Veg. i. 10. Spart. 
Adrian. 10. 

10 C»s. B. C. i. 81. 

11 Sail Jug. 45. Poiyb. 
X. 99. 



19 cum motatoribna. 

13 vexilla. 

14 Polyb. vi. 30. 

15 vallum jaciebant. 

16 prflBsidium agitabant. . Jug. 49. 

17 Josep. Bel. Jud. lii. 6. 91 agmine quadrato. 

18 triplice acie, vel tri- ^ " " — ' 
pUcibus subsidiii, Sail. 



principiis. 

90 Ter. Eun. hr. 7. 11. 
Liv. U. 65. iii. 99. viii. 
8. 10. xxxviL 19. SaO. 



pttiM ada, ^lin 



29 Vm. O. ii. 979. liv. 
XXX. 83. Polyb. xv. 9. 
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explicaret to arranffe in order of battle, and in the maniples each man had / 
a free space of at least three feet, both on the side and behind.^ 

The velites were placed in the spaces or intervals,^ between the maai* 
pies, or on the wings.^ > 

The Roman legions possessed the centre,^ the allies and auxiliarieli 
the right and left wings.^ The cavalry were sometimes placed behind 
the foot, whence they were suddenly led out on the enemy through the in* 
tervals between the maniples, but they were commonly posted on the 
wings ; hence called alm,^ which name is commonly applied to the ca- 
Yaliy of the allies,^ when distinguished from the cavalry of the legions,^ 
and likewise to the auxiliary infantry.® 

' This arrangement, however, was not always observed. Sometimes all 
the different kinds of troops were placed in the same line. For instance, 
when there were two legions, the one legion and its allies were placed iii 
the first line, and the other behind as a body of reserve.^^ This was csXt* 
ed AciEs DUPLEX, whcu there was only one line, acies sixplex. Somei 
think, that in later times an army was drawn up in order of battle, without 
any regard to the division of soldiers into different ranks. In the descrip- 
tion of Caesar's battles there is no mention made of the soldiers being 
divided into hastati^ principeSf and triariiy but only of a certain number of - 
legions and cohorts, which Caesar generally drew up in three lines.^^ In 
the battle of Pharsalia he formed a body of reserve, which he calls a 
fourth line,^* to oppose the cavalry of Pompey, which indeed deter* 
mined the fortune of the day. This was properly called acies qua- 

DRUPLEX.^3 

In the time of Caesar the bravest troops were commonly placed in the 
front,^^ contrary to the ancient custom. This and various other alterations 
in the military art are ascribed to Marius. 

Acies is put not only for the whole or part of an army in order of battle ; 
as, aciem instruere, aquare, exomare, explicare, extenuare, firmare^ pertur^ 
hare, instaurare^ restituere^ redintegrare, &;c., but also for tne battle itself ; 
commissam aciem secutus est terra tremor, there happened an earthquake 
after the fight was begun ; post acies primas, afler the first battle.^^ 

Each century, or at least each maniple, had its proper standard and ! 
standard-bearer. Hence milites signi unius, of one maniple or century i^l 
reliqua signa in suhsidio artius collocat, he places the rest of his* troops asj 
a body of reserve or in the second line more closely ; signa inferre, to ad*( 
vance ; convertere, to face about ; efferre, to go out oif the camp ; a signis 
discedere, to desert referre, to retreat, also to cover the standards ; signa 
conferrcj vel signis collatis conjligere, to engage ; signis infestis inferri, ire 
vel incedere, to march against the enemy ; urbem intrare sub signis, to en- 
ter the city in military array ; sub signis legiones ducere, in battle order ; 
signa tnfesta ferre, to advance as if to an attack.^^ 



1 Liy. Ui. 60. Polyb. tea, Liv. xxrv. Cic. iii. S5. Afr. IS. 53. SaU. 15 dc. Fan. vi. 8. Suet. 

xvU. 96. Fam. ii. 17. Cat. 59. Aug. 90. Flor. U. 0. 

9 in vus. 8 equitas leglonarii; 11 Cms. B. 6. i. 19. 41. Ov. Met. xiU. 907. 

S Liy. zxz. 13. sdU. 56. Liv. xL 40. C»s. B. G. ii. 99. iv. 11. B. C. i. 16 Var. L. L. tv, 10. 

SaU. Jag. 49. i. 41. 57. 75. iU. 74. Afr. 53. Liv. yili. 8. Vie. ii. IS. 

4 mediam aciem tene- coliortes alares vel SaU. Cat. 59. Tac. Hist. 17 Liv. zxv. 93. xzxiii. 
bant. alaris, Liv. X. 40. 43. 94. 1.9, SaU. Cat. 50. Cm. 

5 cornua, Liv. xxxvii. Cms. B. C^i. 65. ii. 16. 19 quartam aciem inati- B. O. L 9ft. Liv. ixv. 

6 Liv. z. 5. zxviii. 14. 10 in aubsidiis vel ptm- tuit. 4. 

GeU. zvi. 4. PUn. Ep. aidiia, Uv. zxviT 9. 13 B. Afr. 56. B. 0. iU. 18 Lir. iU. 51. zzv. 10. 

7. 30. 19. zziz. 9. zzx. 18. 76. Yirf . JSn. r. 589. vi. 

7 aiarii vtl alariieqiii. Cm. B. C. L 76. B. 0. 14 SaU. Cm. ib. 886. Cic. Att. zvl. & 
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The ensign of a numipulus was anciently a 
handle of on the top of a pole,^ whence 
mdes manipulansj a common soldier; after- 
wards a spear with a cross piece of wood on 
the top, sometimes the figure of a hand above, 
probably in allusion to the word tnanipulus ; and 
below, a small round or oral shield, commonly 
of silver, also of gold, on which were represent- 
ed the images of the warlike deities, as Mars or 
Minerva ; and after the extinction of liberty, of 
the emperors, or of their favourites.^ Hence 
the standards were called nunUna legionum, 
and worshipped with religious adoration. The 
^soldiers swore by them.^ 

We read also of the standard of the cohorts, as of prefects or command- 
ers of the cohorts. But then a whole is supposed to be put for a part, co- 
hmies for manipuli or ordines, which were properly said ad signa convenire 
et contineri. The divisions of the legion, however, seem to have been dif- 
ferent at different times. Cssar mentions 120 chosen men of the same 
century,^ and Vegetius (ii. 13) makes manipulus the same with eontuber- 
nium. It is at least certain that there always was a diversity of ranks,^ 
and a gradation of preferments.® The divisions roost frequently mentioned 
are cohortes, battalions of foot, and turmje, troops of horse. Cohors is 
sometimes applied to the auxiliaries, and opposed to the legions. It is also, 
although more rarely, applied to cavalry."' 
--The standards of the different divisions had certain 
letters inscribed on them, to distinguish the one from 
the other. ® 

The standard of the cavalry was called vexillum, 
a flag or banner, i. e. a square piece of cloth fixed on 
the end of a spear, used also by the foot,® particularly 
by the veterans who had served out their time, but 
under the emperors were still retained in the army, 
and fought in bodies distinct from the legion, under a 
particular \atanwd of their own (svh vexillo, hence 
called vEXiLLARii.) But vexillum or vexttlatio is 
also put for any number of troops following one 
standard.^ ^ To lose the standards was always es- 
teemed disgraceful,^^ particularly to the standard- 
bearer, sometimes a capital crime. Hence to ani- 
mate hte soldiers, the standards were sometimes thrown among the ene- 
my.^* 

A silver eagle with expanded wings, on the top of a spear, sometimes 
holding a thunderbolt in its claws, with the figure of a small chapel above it, 
was the common standard of the legion, at least after the time of Marius, for 

1 see p. 248. 37. B. C. U. 13. iii. 76. '7 Cic. Marc. S. Fam. Theb. zii.782. 

t Ov. F. iii. 116. Plin. Tac. Ann i. 19. Hist. i. xv. 2. Att. vi. 2. Tac 11 magnum perdere cii- 

xzziU. 3. Herodian. iv. 41. SalL Jug. 46. Hist. U. 89. t. 18. Plin. men erat. Or. F. iii. 

7. Tac. Ann. i. 43. Hist. 5 ordines inferiores et Ep. x. 107. 12 Css. B. O. iv. 28. t. 

i. 41. vi. 62. superiores, C»s. B. G. 8 Veg. i). 18. 29. B. C. i. 94. Lir. ii. 

8 Saet. Tib. 48. Cal. 14. vi. 34. Tac. Hist. i. 92. 9 Liv. C»s. B. O. vi. S3. 99. iU. 70. vi. 8. zzv. 14. 

Vit. 2. Tac. Ann. L 39. iv. 59. 87. xxvi. 9. 

Veg. ii. 6. Luc. i. 374. 6 ordines vel gradus 10 Tac. Ann. i. 17. 26. 

4 Uy. xxvii. 19. C^. miUtitt, ib. Css. B. C. 86. 88. Hist. i. 81. 70. 

B. G. ii. 99. vi. 1. 81. i. 44. Suet. Claud. 29. Suet. Oalb. 18. Stat. 
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before that the figures of other animals were : 
used. Hence aquila is put for a legion,^ and ; 
aquila signaque for all the standards of a le- 
gion. It was anciently carried before the first - 
maniple of the triarii ; but after the time of 
Marius, in the first line, and near it was the 
ordinary place of the general, almost in the 
centre of the army ; thus medio dux aomine 
Tumus vertitur arma tenens, in the centre king 
Tumus moves, wielding his arms,* usually on 
horseback. So likewise the legati and tri- | 
bunes.^ 

The soldiers who fought before the stand- ; 
ards, or in the first line, were called antesio- 
NANi;* those behind the standards,* post- 
sioNANi, yel sifBsiGNANi; but the suhsignani \ 
seem to have been the same with the vexU' . 
larii, or privileged veterans.^ 
The general was usually attended by a select band, called cohors Pre- 
toria, first instituted by Scipio Africanus ; but something similar was used 
long before that time, not mentioned in Ceesar, unless by the by.'' 

When a general, after having consulted the auspices, had determined to 
lead forth Ms troops against the enemy, a red flag was displayed,^ on a ; 
spear from the top of the preetorium,^ which was the signal to prepare for 
battle. Then having called an assembly by the sound of a trumpet,^^ he 
harangued^ ^ the soldiers, who usually signified their approbation by shouts, 
by raising their right hands, or by beating on the shields with their spears. 
Silence was a mark of timidity.^* This address was sometimes made in 
the open field from a tribunal raised of turf.^^ A general always addressed 
his troops by the title of milites ; hence Caesar greatly mortified the sol- ! 
diers of the tenth legion, when they demanded their discharge, by calling 
them QuiRiTEs instead of milites. 

After the harangue all the trumpets sounded,^^ which was the signal for 
marching. At the same time the soldiers called out to arms^^ The stand- 
ards which stood fixed in the ground were pulled up.^® If this was done 
easily, it was reckoned a good omen ; if not, the contrary. Hence, aquilm 
prodire nolentes, the eagles unwilling to move."^' The watch-word was gi- . 
ven,^® either viva voce, or by means of a tessera, as other orders were com- 
municated.^® In the meantime many of the soldiers made their testaments . 
(in procinctu.)^ 

When the army was advanced near the enemy the general riding round 
the ranks again exhorted them to courage, and then gave the signal to en- 
gage. Upon which all the trumpets sounded, and the soldiers rushed for- 

1 Dio. xl. 18. Plin. x. 4. 33. Ann. i. 36. 13 e tribunal! cespititio lav. xxii. 8. ac. Dlr, 

8. 5. CsBs. llisp. 30. 7 Cic. Cat. ii. 11. Fam. aut viridi cespite ex- i. 35. Val. Max. i. til. 

% Virr. ^n. ix. 28. Tac. x. 30. Sail. Cat. 60. Jug. structo, Tac. Ann. i. Luc. vii. 102. 

passim. SalL Cat. 59. 98. Post. Liv. U. 30. B. 18 Plin. Pan. 56. Stat. 18 signum datum est. 

3 Liv. Ti. 7. Sail. Cat. O. i. 40. SUv. v. 3. 144. Dio. xlU. 19 Liv. 86. xxi. 14. 
59. Ces. GalL i. 85. ib. 8 yexillnm vel signum 53. Suet. Cses. 70. Css. B. 6. ii. 90. B. 
C»s. vii. 65. pugn» proponebatur. 14 signa canebant, Luc. Afric. 83. 

4 Liv. ii. 30. iv. 37. vii. 9 Css. Bell. 6. U. 30. U. 597. 90 8eep.41.GeILxr.97. 

10. 33. ix. 33. 39. xxii. Liv. xxii. 45. 15 ad anna condamar 91 intra teli conjectum,. 
5. XXX. 83. C»s. B. C. i. 10 classico, i. e. tuba tum est. unde aferentariis pm- 
41.59. concioneadvocata,Liv. 16 convellebantur, Liv. lium committi poeser. 

5 post signa, Liv. viU. iii. 69. vii. 36. viiL 7. 89. iii. 50. 54. vi. 98. Viig . 

11. Front Strat. i. S. 17. 11 alloqnebatur. Mn. iz. 19. 

6 Tac. Hist. i. 70. iv. 19 Luc. i. 886. U. fl06. 17 Flor. ii. 6. Dio. H. 18. 
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wurdto the charge with a great shoot,^ which they did to animate one an- 
other and intimidite the enemy. Hence primus clamor atque impetus rem 
deerevitf when the enemy were easily eonqnered.^ 

The velites first began the battle ; and when repulsed retreated eidier 
through the intenrals between the files,^ or by the flanks of the anny, and 
rallied in the rear. Then the hastati adranced ; and if they were defeated^ 
they retired slowly^ into the intervals of the ranks of the princ^es, or if 
greatly fatigued, behind them. Then the principes engaged ; and if they 
too were defeated, the triarii rose up ;^ for hitherto they continoed in a 
stooping posture,® leaning on their right knee, with their left leg stretched 
out, and protected with their shields : hence, ad triarios txittum est, it 
is come to the last push.'' 

The triarii receiring the hastati and principes into the void spaces be- 
tween their manipuli, and closing their ranks,^ without learing any space 
between them, in one compact body,® renewed the combat. Thus the 
enemy had several fresh attacks to sustain before they gained the victory. 
If the triarii were defeated, the day was lost, and a retreat was sounded. 

This was the usual manner of attack before the time of Marius. After 
that several alterations took place, which, however, are not exactly ascer- 
tained. 

The legions sometimes drew lots about the order of their mazchyf and 
the place they were to occupy in the field. 

The Romans varied the line of battle by advancing or withdrawing par- 
ticular parts. They usually engaged with a straight front^^ (acies di&bc- 
ta). Sometimes the wings were advanced before the centre (acies sin- 
uata), which was the usual method ; or the contrary (acies oibbera, vel 
flexa), which Hanoibal used in the battle of Cannse.^^ Sometimes they 
formed themselves into the figure of a wedge, (cuneus vel tri^onum, a tri- 
angle,) called by the soldiers CiPUT porcinum, like the Greek letter del- 
ta, J. This method of war was also adopted by the Germans and Span- 
iards.^^ But cuneus is also put for any close body, as the Macedonian pha« 
lanx. Sometimes they formed themselves io receive the euncuSf in the 
form of a forceps or scissars ; thus, V.^^ 

When surrounded by the enemy, they often formed themselves into a 
round body, (orbis vel olobus» hence orhesfaeere vel solvere ; in orbem $e 
tutari vel conglohare)}^ When they advanced or retreated in separate 
parties, without remaining in any fixed position, it was called serra.^'' 

When the Romans gained a victory, the soldiers with shouts of joy sa- 
luted their general by the title of imperator.^® His lictors wreathed their 
fasces with laurel, as did also the soldiers their spears and javelins.*® He 
immediately sent letters wrapped round with laureP^ to the senate, to in- 
form them of his success,^* and if the victory was considerable, to demand 
a triumph, to which Persius alludes, vi. 43. These kind of letters were 



1 mazimo clamore pro- 5 consurfebant. vel squatis frontibiia, 00. iv. 38. 30. zxiii. S7. 

Cttirebant cum signis 6 subsidebant, hinc die- Tibull. iv. 1. 108. Cabs. B. G. iv. 37. Tac. 

rel pilis infeatis. f. e. ti subaidia, Feat. 13 Liv. xzil. 47. zzviii. Ann ii. 11. 

in bostem verais vel 7 Liv. viii. 8. 14. Sen. Beat. Vit. 4. 17 Featna. 

directia, SalL Cat. 60. 8 compreaaia ordlni- Flut. Mar. 18 aee p. 113. 

C»8. B. C. iii. 02. Liv. bua. 14 Liv. viii. 10. zxzix. 10 SUt. Sylv. v.^. OS. 

vi. 8. Ac. Dio. zzxvi. uno continente agmi- 31. Quinc. ii. 13. Virg. Mart. vii. 5, 6. Plin. xv. 

33. ne. zii. 360. 457. Cm. id. 30. Plut. LucuL 

t Liv. XXV. 4. 10 receptoi cecinerunt, 30. Tac. Mor. 0.6. 20 bter» laureate. 

3 per intervalla ordi- Liv. vbi. 8, 0. 15 Liv. xxxU. 17. GeU/ SI to which Ovid al- 
num. U Tac. Hist. U. 41. x. 0. Veff. iL 10. ludea, Am. i. 11. t5. 

4 preaao pede. 18 recta fronte, Featua ; 16 Sail. Juff. 07. Liv. ii. 
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seldom sent under the emperors.^ If the senate approved, they decreed 
a thanksgiving' to the gods, and confirmed to the general the title of impe- 
RATOR, which he retained till his triumph or return to the city. In the mean 
time his lictors, having the fasces wreathed with laurel, attended him.^ 

V. MILITARY REWARDS. 

After a victory the general assembled his troops, and, in presence of 
the whole army, bestowed rewards on those who deserved them. These 
were of various kinds. 

The highest reward was the civic crown (corona 
civica), given to him who had saved the life of a citi- 
zen, with this inscription, ob civem servatubt, vel 
cif}es servatos,^ made of oak leaves,^ hence called 
quercus dvilisj and by the appointment of the general 
presented by the person who had been saved to his, 
preserver, whom he ever after respected as a parent.* 
Under the emperors it was always bestowed by the 
prince."' It was attended with particular honours. The person who re- 
ceived it wore it at the specftacles, and sat next the senate. When he en- 
tered, the audience rose up, as a mark of respect.^ Among the honours 
decreed to Augustus and Claudius by the senate was this, that a civic 
crown should be suspended from the top of their house, between two lau- 
rel branches, which were set up in the vestibule before the ^at^e, as if they 
were the perpetual preservers of the citizens, and the conquerors of their 
enemies.^ Hence, in some of the coins of Augustus, there is a .civic 
crown, with these words inscribed, ob cives servatos. 

To the person who first mounted the rampart, or entered the camp of 
the enemy, was given by the general a golden crown, called corona val- 
LARis vel CASTRENsis ; to him who first scaled the walls of a city in an 
assault, CORONA muralis ; who first boarded the ship of an enemy, coro- 
na NAVALIS.IO 

Corona Vallaris. 

Augustus gave to Agrippa, after defeating Sextus Pompeius in a sea- 
fight near Sicily, a golden crown, adorned with figures of the beaks of 
ships, hence called rostrata, said to have been never given to any other 
person ; but according to Festus and Pliny, it was also given to M. Yarro 
in the war against the pirates by Pompey ; but they seem to confound 
the corona rostrata and navalisj which others make difierent.^^ 



1 Dio. liv. 11. Tac. Agr. 3 Cic. Phil. ziv. 3—5. natu assurffebatur, 11 Suet. Claud. 17. Tin. 

18. Liv. xlv. 1. Cic. 4 GeU. v. 6. Liv. vi. 20. Plin. xxl. 4. viU. 684. Liv. Ep. i». 

Pis. 17. Att. V. 30. x.4A.Sen. Clem. i.20. 9 Suet. 17. Dio. liU. 16. Paterc. U.Sl.Dio. zllx. 

Fam. ii. 10. App. B. 5 e fronde quema. Val. Max. ii. 8. fin. Ov. 14. Feat, tai voc. lunra^ 

Mlthrid.p. 823. 6 Cic. Plane. 30. Yog. F, i. 614. iv. 958. Triat. U, Plto. vU. 30. Xfi. 

S suppUcatio, vel snp- .£n. vi. 772. iii. 1.35— 48. 4. 

pliciiun, vel gratulatio, 7 imperatoria mano, 10 Val. Max. i. 8. Liv. 

Ck. lUic. I. Fa«i.U. Tac. Ann. iU. 21. XV. IS. xxvl. 48. Oell. r. 6. 

18. 8 ineunti etiam ab le- Fett. 
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When an anny was freed from a blockade, the sol- 
diers gave to their deliverer^ a crown made of the 
grass which grew in the place where they had been 
blocked up ; hence called graminea corona obsidio- 
NALis. This of all military honours was esteemed 
the greatest. A few, who had the singular good 
fortune to obtain it, are recounted by Pliny 

Golden crowns were also given to officers and soldiers who had dis- 
played singular bravery ; as to T. Manlius Torquatus, and M. Valerius 
Corvus, who each of them slew a Gaul in single combat ; to P. Decius, 
who preserved the Roman army from being surrounded by the Sanmites,^ 
and to others. 

There were smaller rewards^ of various kinds ; as a spear without any 
iron on it (hasta pura) ;^ a flag or banner, i. e. a streamer on the end of a 
lance or spear (vexillum),® of different colours, with or without embroid- 
ery trappings (phalerje), ornaments for horses and for men ; golden 
chains^ (aure<B torques), which went round the neck, whereas the phale- 
r<B hung down on the breast ; bracelets (ARMiLLjE), ornaments for the 
arms ; cornicula, ornaments . for the helmet in the form of horns ca- 
TELLiE vel catenulcBf chains composed of rings ; whereas the torques were 
twisted*® like a rope ; fibuljE, clasps oi buckles for fastening a belt or gar- 
ment." 

These presents were conferred by the general in presence of the army ; 
and such as received them, after being publicly praised, were placed next 
him. They ever after kept them with great care, and wore them at the 
spectacles and on all public occasions. They first wore thbm at the games, 
A. U. 459.^2 

The spoils (spolia vel eccuvi<B), taken from the enemy were fixed up on 
their door-posts, or in the most conspicuous part of their houses.'^ 

When the general of the Romans slew the general of the enemy in sin- 
gle combat, the spoils which he took from him" were called spolia opi- 
MA," and hungup in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, built by Romulus, and 
repaired by Augustus, by the advice of Atticus.'^ These spoils were ob- 
tained only thrice before the fall of the republic ; the first by Romulus, who 
slew Acron, king of the Caeninenses ; the next by A. Cornelius Cossus, 
who slew Lar Tolumnius^ king of the Vejentes, A. U. 318 ; and the third 
by M. Claudius Marcellus, who slew Yiridomarus, king of the Gauls, A. 
U. 530." 

Florus calls the spoils opima, which Scipio iEmilianus, when in a sub- 
ordinate rank, took from the king of the Turduli and Vaccaei in Spain, 
whom he slew in single combat ; but the spolia opima could properly be 
obtained only by a person invested with supreme command.*^ 

Sometimes soldiers, on account of their bravery, received a double share 
of corn,*® which they might give away to whom they pleased ; hence call- 
ed duplicarii, also double pay ,20 clothes, &c., called by Cicero diaria.^* 

1 ei duci, qui liberavit, 7 auratum vel purum, 11 Liv. xuix. 31. 17 Liv. i. 10. iv. 20. Ep. 

Cell. V. 0. Sail. Jug. 85. Suet. IS Sail. Jug. 54. Liv. z. xz. Virg. iEn. vi. 859. 

a Liv. vii. 87. Plin. Aug. 25. 47. xriv. 16. Cic. PhU. Plut.Marc.Prop.iv.il. 

xvil. 4— fl. 8 Tac. Ann. ii. 9. iii. 21. v. 13. 17. 18 Flor. ii. 17. Dio. U. 

3 Liv. vU. 10. 26. X. 44, Juv. xvi. 60. Virg. JEn. 13 Virg. jEn. ii. 504. 24. 

xxvi. 21. XXX. 15. V. 310. £iv. ix. 46. xxii. Liv. xxiii. 23. 19 duplex fruraentmn. 

4 prasmia minora. 52. Cic. Att. xvi. 17. 14 que dux duci detra- 20 duplex stipendium, 

5 Virg. JEn. vi. 760. Verr.iii. 80. iv. 12. xit. Liv. ii. 59. vii. 87. 
Suet. Claud. 28. 9 Sil. Ital. xv. 52. Liv. 15 ab ope vel opibus, 21 Att. viU. 14. Cses. B. 

6 quasi parvum velum, x. 44. Feat. Liv. iv. 20. C. lii. 53. 
Serv. Virg. JEn. viii. 1. 10 torts. 16 Nep. Vtt. SO. 




VI. A TRIUMPH. 

The highest military honour which could be obtained in the Roman 
fctate was a triumph, or solemn procession, with which a victorious ge- 
neral and his army advanced through the city to the capitol ; so called from 
Ggiafi6og, the Greek name of Bacchus, who is said to have been the in- 
ventor of such processions. It had its origin at Rome, from Romulus car- 
rying the spolia opima in procession to the capitol ;^ and the first who en- 
tered the city in the form of a regular triumph was Tarquinius Priscus, the 
next P. Valerius ; and the first who triumphed after the expiration of hia 
magistracy,^ was Q. Publilius Philo.^ 

A triumph was decreed by the senate,* and sometimes by the people 
against the will of the senate, to the general who, in a just war with fo^ 
reigners,* and in one battle, had slain above 5000 enemies of the republic, 
and by that victory had enlarged the limits of the empire. Whence a 
triumph was called Justus, which was fairly won. And a general was said 
triumphare, et agere vel deportare triumphum de vel ex aliquo ; triumphare 
aliquem vel aliquid,^ ducere, portare vel agere eum in triumpho. 

There was no just triumph for a victory in a civil war ; hence, 

Bella geri piacuit nuilos habitura triumphos 1 Luc, i. 13. 

Could you in wars like these provoke your fate 1 
Wars where no triumphs on the victor -wait ! Rowe. 

although this was not always observed, nor when one had been first de- 
feated, and afterwards only recovered what was lost, nor anciently could* 
one enjoy that honour, who was invested with an extraordinary command, 
as Scipio in Spain,^ nor unless he left his province in a state of peace, 
and brought from thence his army to Rome along with him, to be present 
at the triumph. But these rules were sometimes violated, particularly in 
the case of Pompey.® 

There are instances of a triumph being celebrated without either the au- 
thority of the senate, or the order of the people, and also when no war was 
carried on.® 

Those who were refused a triumph at Rome by public authority, some- 
times celebrated it on the Alban mountain. This was first done by Papi- 
rius Naso, A. U. 522, whom several afterwards imilated.^° 

As no person could enter the city while invested with military com- 
mand, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, by a particular order of 
the people, freed from that restriction.^^ 

The triumphal procession began from the Campus Martius, and went 
from thence along the Via Triumphalis, through the Campus and Circus 
Fiaminius to the Porta Triumphalis, and thence through the most public 
places of the city to the capitol. 

The streets were strewed with flowers, and the altars smoked with in- 
cense.^^ 

First went musicians of various kinds, singing and playing triumphal 

1 Varr. L. L. v. 7. Plin. PJin. v. 5. Val. Max. ii. 49. zxxix. 29. xlv. 89. triumphantes inyeh#* 
tU. 56. s. 57. Diony. U. 8. Cic. Pis. 19. Hor. Od. Val. Max. vlii. 15. 8. rentur.iinperiuinetset, 
34. i. 12. 54. Dio. xxxvii. 25. —that they might b« 
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soDgB ; next were led the oxen to be sacrificed, having their horns gilt^ 
and their heads adorned with fillets and garlands ; then in carriages were 
lirooght the spoils taken from the enemy, statues, pictures, plate, annonry 
gold and silver, and brass ; also golden crowns, and other gifts sent by the 
allied and tributary states.^ The titles of the vanquished natioiis were in- 
scribed on wooden frames,^ and the images or representations of the con- 
quered countries, cities, Sce.^ The captive leaders followed in chains, 
with their children and attendants ; after the captives came the 
lictors, having their fasces^ wreathed with lattel, followed by a 
great company of musicians and dancers, dressed like satyrs, 
and wearing crowns of gold : in the midst of whom was a pan- 
tomime, clothed in a female garb, whose business it was, with 
his looks and gestures, to insdt the vanquished. Next followed 
a long train of persons canying peiiumes.^ Then came the ge- 
neral (dux) dressed in purple embroidered with gold,* with a 
crown of laurel on his head, a bnmch of laurel in Ms right hand, 
and in his left an ivory sceptre, with an eagle on the top, hav- 
ing his face painted with vermilion, in like manner as Uie sta- 
tue of Jupiter on festival days,'' and a golden ball^ hanging 
from his neck on his breast, with some amulet in it, or magical 
preservative against envy,^ standing in a gilded chariot^^ adorned 
with ivory and drawn by four white horses, at least after the 
time of Camillus, sometimes by elephants, attended by his rela- 
tions,^^ and a great crowd of citizens all in white. His chil- 
dren used to ride in the chariot along with him,^^ and, that he might not 
be too much elated, a slave,^^ canying a golden crown, sparkling with 
gems, stood behind him, who frequently whispered in his ear, remember 
THAT THOU ART A MAN After the general, followed the consuls and se- 
nators on foot, at least according to the appointment of Augustus ; for for- 
merly they used to go before him. His legati and military tribunes com- 
monly rode by his side.^® 

The victorious army, horse and foot, came last, all in their order, crown- 
ed with laurel, and decorated with the gifts which they had received for 
their valour, singing their own and their general's praises ; but sometimes 
throwing out railleries against him, often exclaiming, lo triumphs, in 
which all the citizens, as they passed along, joined.^'' 

The general, when he began to turn his chariot from the forum to the 
capitol, ordered the captive kings and leaders of the enemy to be led to 
prison, and there to be slain, but not always ; and when he reached the 
capitol, he used to wait till he heard that ^ese savage orders were exe- 
cuted.^8 

Then, after having offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to Jupiter and 
the other gods for his success, he commanded the victims to be sacrificed, 

1 Virg. jEn. vlil. 720. fasces without laorel. 12 Ov. Art. i. 214. Liv. 2. 34. Liv. v. 49. xlv. 
Uv. zzxiU. 24. zxzvii. 9 sufflmenta. v. 23. PUn. viU. 2. Suet. 38. Sa«t. Jul. 40. 51. 
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which were always white, from the river Clitumnus,^ and deposited his 
golden crown in the lap of Jupiter,^ to whom he dedicated part of the 
spoils.^ After which he gave a magnificent entertainment in the capitol 
to his friends and the chief men of the city. The consuls were invited, 
but were afterwards desired not to come,^ that there might be no one at 
the feast superior to the triumphant general. After supper he was con- ; 
ducted home by the people with music and a great number of lamps and 
torches, which sometimes also were used in the triumphal procession.^ --^ 

The gold and silver were deposited in the treasury,^ and a certain sum 
was usually given as a donative to the officers and soldiers, who then were 
disbanded.'' The triumphal procession sometimes took up more than one 
day ; that of Paulus ^milius three.® When the victory was gained by 
sea, it was called a naval triumph ; which honour was first granted to 
Duilius, who defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Liparae in the first Pa- 
nic war, A. U. 493, and a pillar erected to him in the forum, called colum- 
NA ROSTRATA,^ with BJi inscription, part of which still remains. 

When a victory had been gained without difficulty, or the like, an infe- 
rior kind of triumph was granted, called ovatio, in which the general en- 
tered the city on foot or on horseback, crowned with myrtle, not with lau- 
rel,i® and instead of bullocks, sacrificed a sheep,^^ whence its name.^^ 

After Augustus, the honour of a triumph was in a manner confined to 
the emperors themselves, and the generals who acted with delegated au- 
thority under their auspices only received triumphal ornaments, a kind of 
honour devised by Augustus.^^ Hence L. Vitellius, having taken Terra- 
cina by storm, sent a laurel branch in token of it^* to his brother. As the 
emperors were so great, that they might despise triumphs, so that honour 
was thought above the lot of a private person ; such therefore usually de- 
clined it, although offered to them ; as Vinicius, Agrippa, and Plautius.^^ 
We read, however, of a triumph being granted to Belisarius, the general 
of Justinian, for his victories in Africa, which he celebrated at Constanti- 
nople, and is the last instance of a triumph recorded in history. The last 
triumph celebrated at Rome was by Diocletian and Maximian, 20th Nov. 
A. D. 303, just before they resigned the empire.^® 

VII. MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 

Thbsb were of various kinds, either lighter or more severe. 

The liffhter punishments, or such as were attended with inconvenience, 
loss, or disgrace, were chiefly these, 1. Deprivation of pay, either in 
whole or in part,^^ the punishment of those who were often absent from 
their standaids.^^ A soldier punished in this manner was called jbre di- 
RUTUs. Whence Cicero facetiously applies this name to a person de- 
prived of his fortune at play, or a bankrupt by any other means. — 2, For- 
feiture of their spears, censio hastaria.^® — 3. Removal from their tents,*® 
sometimes to remain without the camp and without tents, or at a distance 

1 Ov.ib.yin.O.U.14«. Liv. xxviU. 9. xzz. 45. xxxiii. 28. xli."S! Procop. 
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from the winter quarters.^ — 4. Not to recline or sit at meals with the rest,* 
— 5. To stand before the prffitorium in a loose jacket,^ and the centurions 
without their girdle,* or to dig in that dress.^ — 6. To get an allowance 
of barley instead of wheat.^ — 7. Degradation of rank an exchange into 
an inferior corps or less honourable service.^— 8. To be removed from the 
camp,® and employed in various works,^^ an imposition of labour,^^ or dis- 
mission with disgrace,^^ or exauctoratio. A. Gellius mentions a singu- 
lar punishment, namely, of letting blood. Sometimes a whole legion was 
deprived of its name, as that called auousta.^^ 

The more severe punishments were, 1. To be beaten with rod8,^*or 
with a vine sapling.^^ — 2. To be scourged and sold as a slave.— 3. To be 
beaten to death with sticks, called fustuarium, the bastinado,^^ which was 
the usual punishment of theft, deselrtion, perjury, &c. When a soldier 
was to suffer this punishment, the tribune first struck him gently with a 
staff, on which signal, all the soldiers of the legion fell upon him with sticks 
and stoni9% and generally killed him on the spot. If he made his escape, 
for he might fly, he could not however return to his native country ; be- 
cause no one, not even his relations, durst admit him into their houses.^ ^ — 
4. To be overwhelmed with stones^® and hurdles.^^— 5. To be beheaded,^* 
sometimes crucified, and to be left unburied. — 6. To be stabbed by the 
swords of the soldiers,^^ and, under the emperors, to be exposed to wild 
beasts, or to be burned alive, &c. 

Punishments were inflicted by the legionary tribunes and prssfectsof the 
allies, with their council ; or by the general, from whom there was no appeal.^ 

When a number had been guilty of the same crime, as in the case of & 
mutiny, every tenth man was chosen by lot for punishment, which was 
called DEC1MATI0, or the most culpable were selected. Sometimes only 
the twentieth man was punished, vicEsiMATio I or the 100th, centesima* 

TI0.2* ^ 



VIII. MILITARY PAY AND DISCHARGE. 



The Roman soldiers at first received no pay^* from the public. Every 
one served at his own charges. Pay was first granted to the foot, A. U. 
347, and three years after, during the siege of Veji, to the horse.^® 

It was in the time of the republic very inconsiderable, two oboli or three 
asses (about 2^ English) a day to a foot-soldier, the double to a centurion, 
and the triple to an eques. Julius Cssar doubled it. Under Augustus it 
was ten asses (7fd.), and Domitian increased it still morp, by adding three 
gold pieces annually .^^ What was the pay of the tribunes is uncertain ; 
. but it appears to have been considerable. The praetorian cohorts had dou- 
ble the pay of the common soldiers.^^ 

Besides pay, each soldier was furnished with clothes, and received a 
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certain allowance^ of com, commonly four bushels a month, the centurions 
double, and the equites triple. But for these things a part of their pay was 
deducted.^ 

The allies received the same quantity of com, except that the horse on- 
ly received double of the foot. The allies were clothed and paid by their 
own states.^ 

Anciently there were no cooks permitted in the Roman army. The sol- 
diers dressed their own victuals. They took food twice a day, at dinner 
and supper. A signal was publicly given for both. The dinner was a 
slight meal, which they commonly took standing. They indulged them- 
selves a little more at supper. The ordinary drink of soldiers, as of slaves, 
was water mixed with vinegar, called posca..^ 

When the soldiers had served out their time,^ the foot twenty years, and 
the horse ten, they were called emeriti, and obtained their discharge. 
This was called missio honesta vel justa. When a soldier was dis- 
charged for some defect or bad health, it was called missio caijsaria ; if, 
from the favour of the general, he was discharged before the just time, 
missio GRATiosA ; on account of some fault, ionominiosa.® 

Augustus introduced a new kind of discharge, called exauctoratio. by 
which those who had served sixteen campaigns were exempted from all 
military duty except fighting. They were however retained"' in the army, 
not with the other soldiers under standards,^ but by themselves under a 
flag,^ whence they were called vexillarii or veterani, sometimes also 
BUBsiGNANi,^^ till they should receive a full discharge and the rewards of 
their service," either in lands or money, or both, which sometimes they 
never obtained. Exauctorare is properly to free from the military oath, 
to disband.^^ 



IX. METHOD OP ATTACKING AND DEFENDING TOWNS. 

The Romans attacked^^ places either by a sudden assault, or if that fail- 
ed,^* they tried to reduce them by a blockade.^^ 
They first surrounded a town with their troops,^^ and by their missire 
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weapons endeavoured to clear the walls of defendants.^ Then, joining 
their shields in the form of a testudo or tortoise,^ to secure themselves 
from the darts of the enemy, they came up to the gates,^ and tried either 
to undermine^ the walls, or to scale tbem.^ 

When a place could not be taken by storm, it was invested. Two lines 
of fortifications or intrenchments^ were drawn around the place, at some 
distance from one another, called the lines of contravallation and circum- 
yallation : the one against the sallies of the townsmen, and the other 
against attacks from without.'' 

These lines were composed of a ditch and a rampart, strengthened with 
a parapet and battlements,^ and sometimes a solid wall of considerable 
height and thickness, flanked with towers or forts at proper distances 
round the whole. 

At the foot of the parapet, or at its junction with the rampart,* there 
sometimes was a palisade made of larger stakes cut in the form of stags' ^ 
horns ; hence called cervi, to prevent the ascent of the enemy. Before 
that, there were several rows of trunks of trees, or large branches, sharp- 
ened at the ends,^^ called cippi, fixed in trenches^^ above five feet deep. 
In front of these were dug pits^^ of three feet deep, intersecting one an- 
other in the form of a quiricunx^ thus, 



•tuck thick with strong sharp stakes, and covered over with bushes to de- 
ceive the enemy, called lilia. Before these, were placed up and down^' 
sharp stakes about a foot long (taleje), fixed to the ground with iron hooks 
called STIMULI. In front of all these, Cessar, at Alesia, made a ditch twen- 
ty feet wide, 400 feet from the rampart, which was secured by two ditches, 
eaeh fifteen feet broad, and as many deep ; one of them filled with water. 
But this was merely a blockade, without any approaches or attacks on the 
city." 

Between the lines were disposed the army of the besiegers, who were 
thus said, urhem obsidione claudere vel cingere^ to invest. 

The camp was pitched in a convenient situation to communicate with 
the lines. 

From the inner line was raised a mount,^^ composed of earth, wood, and 
hurdles, and stone, which was gradually advanced^'' towards the town, al« 
ways increasing in height, till it equalled or overtopped the walls. The 
mount which Csesar raised against Avaricum or Bourges, was 330 feet 
broad, and 80 feet high.^^ 

' The agger or mount was secured by towers, consisting of different sto- 
ries,^* from which showers of darts and stones were discharged on the 
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Catapulta, 

townsmen by means of engines,^ called catapultje, balistje,* and scor*' 
pioNEs,^ to defend the work and workmen.' Of these towers Caesar is 
supposed to have erected 1561 on his lines around Alesia.^ The labour 
and industry of the Roman troops were as remarkable as their courage. 




Balista, 



Scorpio, 



* The catapulta and balis- 
ta were intended for discharg- 
ing darts, arrows, and stones. 
They were of different sizes, 
and consequently produced 
more or less effect. Some 
were used in battles, and roig^t 
be called field pieces : others 
were employed in sieges, 
which was t)]^ use most com- 
monly made of them. The bar 
li8t« must have been the heav- 
iest and most difficult to carry, 
because there was always a 
^ater number of catapultas 
in the armies. Livy, in his 
description of the siege of 
Carthage, says, that there 
were a hundred and twenty 
neat, and more than twohun- 
ared small catapults taken. 



with thirty-three great balistss, 
and fifty-two small ones. Jo- 
sephus mentions the same dif- 
ference amongst the Romans, 
who had three hundred cata- 
pultsB, and forty balistw, at the 
siege of Jerusalem. These 
machines had a force which it 
is not easy to comprehend, 
but which all good authors at- 
test. Vegetius says, that the 
balistss discharged darts with 
so much rapidity and violence} 
that nothing could resist their 
force. Athenaeus tells us, that 
Agesistratus made one of little 
more than two feet in len|th, 
which shot darts almost five 
hundred paces. These ma- 
chines were not unlike our 
cross-bows. There were 



others of much greater force* 
which threw stones of thretf 
hundred weight, upwards of a 
hundred and twenty-five paces.- 
We find surprising effects of 
them in Josephus. The dart» 
of the catapults, he tells us* 
destroyed abundance of peo<- 
pie. The stones from the ba- 
lista beat down the battle- 
ments, and broke the angles 
of the towers ; nor was there 
any phalanx so deep, but one 
of these stones would sweep a 
whole file of it from one end to' 
the other. Folard, in his Com- 
mentary upon Polybus, says, 
their force was very near equal 
to that of artillery. 



1 tormenta. 

8 These engines cast, 
much ftrther than the 
human arm could thro w 
them, weighty javelins, 
large beams of wood 
hMdad wtth iron, and 



heavy stones. They may 
be briefly described as 
gigantic cross-bows, 
the most powerful of 
which consisted not of 
a single beam or 
^liDf , Nt of two dis- 



tinct beams, inserted 
each into an upright 
coil of ropes, tightly 
twisted in such away, 
that the ends of the 
arms could not be 
drawn towards each 



other, without increase 
big the tension of the 
ropes, so as to produce 
a most violent recoil. 

S opus et administroe 
ttttari. Sail. Jug. 76. 

4 Cm. B. 6. vii. 7S. 
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There were also moirable towers,* which were pushed forward^ and 
brought back^ on wheels, fixed below,* on the inside of the planks.^ Ta 
prevent them from being set on fire by the enemy, they were covered with 
raw hides® and pieces of coarse cloth and mattressesJ They were of an 
immense bulk, sometimes thirty, fortyj or fifty feet square, and higher than 
the walls, or even than the towers of the city. When they could be 
brought up to the walls, a place was seldom able to stand out long.^ 

But the most dreadful machine of all was the battering ram^ (aries), a 
long beam, like the mast of a ship, and armed at one end with iron in tho 
form of a ram's head ; whence it had its name. It was suspended by the 
middle with ropes or chains fastened to a beam that lay across two posts, 
and hanging thus equally balanced, it was by a hundred men, more or less 
(who were frequently changed), violently thrust forward, drawn back, and 



1 tiirres mobiles vel 
ambulatorie. — These 
moving towers were 
often, but not neces- 
sarily, combined with 
the ram. On the ground 
floor the ram exerted 
its destructive energy. 
In the middle was a 
bridge, the sides guard- 
ed by wicker-work, 
censtructed so as to be 
flttddenly lowered or 
thrust out upon the 
very battlements. In 
the upper stories sol- 
diers with all sorts of 
missile weapons were 
placed, to clear the 
wall, and facilitate tho 
passage of their com- 
rades. They were 
mounted on numerous 
wheals, moved from 
within; probably their 
axles were pierced for 
levers like a capstan, 



and fixed in the wheels, 
so that when the for- 
mer were forced round, 
the latter turned with 
them* The size of 
these towers was enor* 
mous ; Vitruvius di- 
rects the smallest of 
them not to be less 
than ninety feet high, 
and twenty-five broad, 
the top to be a fifth 
smaller, and to contain 
ten stories each, with 
windows. The largest 
was one hundred and 
eighty feet high, and 
thirty-four broad, and 
contained twenty sto- 
ries. These engines 
were emphatically 
named Helepoleis, or 
city-takers, by the 
Greeks. 

S admovebanturveladi- 
gebantur. 
S reducebantur. 



4 rotis subjectis. 

9 Ces. B. G. U. 81. v. 
42. vU. 34. Hirt. BelL 
Alex. 2. Liv. xxi. 11. 

6 coria. 

7 centones vel cilicla, 
Ces. B. C. U. 10. 

8 Liv. xxi. 11. 14.XXZU. 
17. xxiiU. 17. 

9 The ram is said to 
have been first em- 
ployed, in its most sim- 
ple form, by the Car- 
thaginians, to demolish 
tho walls of Cadiz, af- 
ter they had taken the 
place. Wanting pro- 
per iron tools for this 
purpose, a number of 
men took up a beam, 
and by their united 
force shook down the 
masonry. Pephasme- 
nus, a Tyrian artificer, 
is said to have per- 
ceived the' economy of 
power obtained by sus* 



pending the beam ficom 
a mast, or triansto. 
Cetras of Calcbecum 
conceived the idea of 
mounting it on wheels 
and a pftatform, and 
protecting those who 
worked it bv a roof 
and sides. He called 
it (testudo) the to> 
toisQ, from the slow- 
ness of its motion, or 
because the ram thrust 
in and oat its head like 
a tortoise from its 
shell. To cap the 
beam with hronwas an 
obvious improvement ; 
and the way in which 
a ram buts with iti 
head readily suggested 
the form usually given 
to the instrument, as 
well as its name. Some 
of them were i 
of 100 feat long: 
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again pushed forward, till, by repeated strokes, it had shaken and broken 
down the wall with its iron head.^ 

The ram was covered with sheds or mantlets, called vineje, machines 
constructed of wood and hurdles, and covered with earth or raw hides, or 
any materials which could not easily be set on fire. They were pushed 
forwards by wheels below.^ Under them the besiegers eitner worked the 
ram, or tried to undermine the walls.^ ' 




Similar to the vine<B in form and use were the testudines : so called, 
because those under them were safe as a tortoise under its shell.^ 

Of the same kind were the plutei, the musculi,* &c. 

These mantlets or sheds were used to cover the men in filling up die 
ditches, and for various other purposes.® 

When the, nature of the ground would not permit these machines to be 
erected or brought forward to the walls, the besiegers sometimes drove a 



1 Veg. Iv. 14. Llv. xii. 
12. XXX. 3S. 46. xxxiL 
23. xxxviii. 5. Joseph. 
Beli. Jud. iii.9. 

2 rotis subjectis age- 
bantur vol impefie- 
bantur, Sail. Jug. 70. 

8 Liv. ii. 17. v. 7. x. 34. 
xxi. 7. 61. xxiu. 18.— 
The hurdles were 
sometimes laid for a 
roof on the top of posts, 
which the soldiers, 
who went under U for 
shelter, bore up with 
their hands. 

4 Uv. V. d. Cm. B. G. 



V. 41. 50. Bell. Civ. ii. 
2. 14. 

5 Liv. xxi. 61. xxxiv. 
17. Cobs, passim. — 
Pluteus was a movable 
gallery on wheels, 
shaped like an archea 
sort of waggon, for 
the protection of arch- 
en, who were station- 
ed in it to clear the 
walls with their ar- 
rows, and thus facili- 
tate the approach of 
storming parties, and 
the erection of scaling- 
ladders. afuBculuswas 



a small machine of the 
same description, sent 
in advance of the larjge 
towers, already de- 
scribed, to level the 
way for them, fill up 
the ditch if necessary, 
clear away rubbish, re- 
move piLlisades, and 
' make a solid road to • 
the very foot of the 
walls. The Romans 
believed that a close 
alliance subsisted be- 
tween the whale (ba- 
Inoa) and a smaller 
apeciet of the atme 

87 



tribe, called musculut, 
and that when the for- 
mer became blind, 
from the enormous 
weight of its eyelids 
dropping over and 
closing up the ornn, 
the latter swam before, 
and guided it from all 
shallows which might 
prove injurious to it. 
Hence this machine 
was called musculus. 
as it explored and 
smoothed the way for 
the larger engines. 
6 Cas.B.O. vU.dS. 
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Pluteus, 

mine^ into the heart of the city, or in this manner intercepted the kprings 
of water.* 

When they only wished to sap the foundation of the walls, they sup- 
ported the part to be thrown down with wooden props, which being con- 
sumed with fire, the wall fell to the ground. 

In the meantime the besieged, to frustrate the attempts of the besiegers, 
met their mines with counter mines,^ which sometimes occasioned dread- 
ful conflicts below ground. The great object was to prevent them from 
approaching the walls.^ 

The besieged also, by means of mines, endeayoured to frustrate or over- 
turn the works of the enemy.^ They withdrew the earth from the mount,^ 
or destroyed the works by fires b^ow, in the same manner as the besieg- 
ers overturned the walls.'' 

Where they apprehended a breach would be made, they reared new 
walls behind, with a deep ditch before them. They employed various me- 
thods to weaken or elude the force of the ram, and to defend themselves 
against the engines and darts of the besiegers. But these, and every thing 
ebe belonging to this subject, will be best understood by reading the ac- 
counts preserved to us of ancient sieges, particularly of S3rracuse by Mar- 
cellus, of Ambracia by Fulvius, of Alesia by Julius Cssar, of Marseilles 
bv his lieutenants, and of Jerusalem by Titus Vespasian.^ When the 
Komans besieged a town, and thought themselves sure of taking it, they 
used solemnly^ to call out of ii^^ the gods, under whose protection the 
place was supposed to be.* Hence when Troy was taken, the gods are 
said to have left their shrines. For this reason, the Romans are said to 
have kept secret their tutelary god, and the Latin name of the city.^^ 

* The form of the Evocation tions, these temples, and these Let it appear that you are my 
was nearly as follows : — " If sacred places ; to forget them, proteetorty the protectort iff the 
there be to Carthage a protect- to fill them with terror, and to Roman people and of my $oU 
ing god or goddess, I pray and withdraw to Rome and to our diere. If you do ihia^ I pledge 
beseech ye great gods, who people. May our dwellings, myeelf to found tempUe^ and to 
kave taken into your care this our temples, and our sacred of- inatitute gamiee trt your 
city, to abandon these habita- ferings find favour before you. nour." 

1 cunicttlum affebant. bus vel Romanis, cuni- Cses. B. O. vii. SS. zlii. 63. Cm. B. 0.vii.B. 
t Liv. V. 19. 31. Hirt. culos morabantur, moe- 5 Ces. B. 6. ill. SI. vii. C. U. Joseph. Bell. Jnd. 

Bell. Gall. viii. 41. 43. nibusque appropinqua> SS. 9 certo carmine. 

S trans versis cuniculis re prohibebant, — all 6 terramadseintrorsus 10 evocare. 

hostiom cuniculos ex- which very much re- subtrahebant. 11 Liv. v. 81. Virff. JBn. 

cepere, Llv. xxili. 16. tarded the approach 7 Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. u. 351. Plin. iii. 5. s. 9. 

xxxvlii. 7. and kept us at a dis- 12. xxviil. S. s. 4. Maorolk 

4 apertos, sc. ab hosti- tance from the place, 8Liv.xziv.83.zxzviii.4. iii. 9. 
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The form of a surrender we have, Liv. i. 38, Plaut. Amph. i. 1. 71, 
102, and the usual manner of plqndering a city when taken, Polyb. 
X. 16. 

. NAVAL APPAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 

Navioation at first was very rude, and the construction of vessels ex* 
tremely simple. The most ancient nations used &oats made of trunks of 
trees nollowed,^ called alvei, lintres, scAPHiE, vel monoxyla,* or com- 
posed of beams and planks fastened together with cords or wooden pins, 
called RATES, or of reeds, called cANNifi,^ or partly of slender planks,^ and 
partly of wicker-hurdles or basket-work,^ and covered with hides, as those 
of the ancient Britons, and other nations, hence called navioia vitilia, 
corio circ^^a^ta^ and naves^ su9ih^, in allusion to which, Virgil calls the 
boat of Ol^aion, c^a^a ^HHs^^ somewhat similar to the Indian canoes, 
which are made of the bark of trees ; or to the boats of the Icelanders and 
Esquimaux Indians, which are made of long poles placed cross-wise, tied 
together with whale sinews, and covered with the skins of sea-dogss 
sewed with sinews instead of thread. 

The Phoenicians, or the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, are said to have 
been the first inventors of the art of sailing, as of letters and astronomy. 
For Jason, to whom the poets ascribe it,'' and the Argonauts, who first sailed 
under Jason from Greece to Colchis in the ship Argo, in quest of the gold- 
en fleece, that is, of commerce, flourished long afler the Phcenicians were 
a powerful nation. But whatever be in this, navigation certainly received 
from them its chief improvements. 

The invention of sails is by some ascribed to iBolus, the god of the 
winds, and by others to Dsdalus ; whence he is said to have flown like a 
bird through the air. They seem to have been first made of skins, which 
the Veneti, a people of Gaul, used even in the time of CsBsar, afterwards 
of flax or hemp ; whence hntea and carhasa (sing, -us) are put for «eZa, 
sails. Sometimes clothes spread out were used for sails.® 

It was long before the Romans paid any attention to naval aflfairs. They 
at first had nothing but boats made of thick planks,^ such as they used on 
the Tiber, called naves cAUDicARiiS ; whence Appius Claudius, who first 
persuaded them to fit out a fleet, A. U. 489, got the surname of cauoex. 
They are said to have taken the model of their first ship of war from a 
vessel of the Carthaginians, which happened to be stranded on their coasts, 
and to have exercised their men on land to the management of ships.^^ 
But this can hardly be reconciled with what Polybius says in other places, 
nor with what we find in Livy about the equipment and operations of a 
Roman fleet.^^ The first ships of war were probably built from the model 
of those of Antium, which, after the reduction of that city, were brought to 
Rome, A. U. 417.'^ It was not, however, till the first Punic war that they 
made any figure by sea. 



1 ex singulis arboribos 4 carine ac st&tumina, xlyiii. 18. Plin. ir. 10. 60. 

c&vatis Virg, G. L 120. the keel and ribs, ex vii. 56. xxiv. 9. s. 40. 9 ex tabulis crasaioii- 

909. Plin. X7i. 41. Liv. levi materia. 7 PUn. v. 12. Ov. Met. bos, Fest. 

xxvt 20. 5 reliquum corpus na^ vi. vers. ult. et Am. ii. 10 Sen. Brev. Vit. IS. 

9 Paterc. ii 107. Or. F. vium viminibus con- ' 11. 1. Luc. iii. 194. Varr. Vit. JRom. 11. 

iL 407. Liv. i. 4. xxv. S. textum. 8 Diod. 7. Virg. JBn. Polyb. i. 20, 91. 

Plin. vi. SS. Stnb. iiL Mxi. vL 414. C«s. B. vi. 1ft. Cm. B. O. iiL 11 lAv. ix. 80. W. 

155. C. i. 54. Lttc. iv. 131. 13. Tac. Ann. ii. 94. 19 Liv. viU. M. 

3 Jav. 80. Fait. fieradot. i. 194. Dio. Hist, v, U. Juv. xii. 
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Ships of war were called 
NAVES LONOiE, becausc they 
were of a longer shape than 
ships of burden, {naves oxera- 
RijE, dXxadegj whence hulks ; or 
arc«, barks,) which were more 
round and deep. The ships of 
war were driven chiefly by oars, 
the ships of burden by sails,^ 
and as they were more heavy 
and sailed more slowly, they 
were sometimes towed^ after 
the war ships.* 

Their ships of war were va- 
riously named from their rows 
or ranks of oars.* Those which 
had two rows or tiers were 
called biremes;^ three, triremes ; 
four, quadriremes ; five, quinque' 
remes vel penteres. 




Navis Longa. 




Navis Oneraria. 



The Romans scarcely had any ships of more than five banks of oars ; 
and therefore those of six or seven banks are called by a Greek name, 
hexeres, hepteresy and above that by a circumlocution, naves, octOj novem, 
decern ardinum, vel versuumJ Thus, Livy calls a ship of sixteen rows® 
navis ingentis magnitudinis, quam sexdecim versus remorum agebanty a gal- 
ley of vast size, which was moved by sixteen tiers of oars. This enor- 
mous ship, however, sailed up the Tiber to Rpme.^ The ships of Anto- 
ny (which Floras says resembled floating castles and towns ; Virgil, float- 
ing islands or mountains,) had only from six to nine banks of oars. Dio 
says from four to ten rows.^® 

There are various opinions about the manner in which the rowers sat* 
That most generally received is, that they were placed above one another 
in diflerent stages or benches^^ on one side of the ship, not in a perpendi- 
cular line, but in the form of a quincunx. The oars of the lowest bench 
were short, and those of the other benches increased in length, in propor- 
tion to their height above the water. This opinion is confirmed by several 
passages in the classics,^^ and by the representations which remain of an- 
cient galleys, particularly that on Trajan's pillar at Rome. It is, however, 
attended with difficulties not easily reconciled. 

There were three diflerent classes of rowers, whom the Greeks called 
thranita, zeugita or zeugioi, and thalamitiB, or -tot, from the diflerent parts 
of the ship in which they were placed. The first sat in the highest part 
of the ship, next the stern ; the second, in the middle ; and the last in the 
lowest part, next the prow. Some think that there were as many oars 
belonging to each of these classes of rowers, as the ship was said to have 
ranks or banks of oars : others, that there were as many rowers to each 
oar, as the ship is said to .have banks ; and some reckon the number of 



1 Cm. B. O. iv. 30. 25. 

7. laid. xix. I. Cic. 
Fnn. zii. 15. 
9 graviores. 

3 remalco tracts. 

4 Liv. xzsii. 16. 



5 ab ordinibus romo- 
rum. 

6 dicrota, Cic. Att. v. 
11. zvi. 4. vel dicrots, 
Hirt. B. Alex. 47. 

7 Liv. zzxvii. 98. Flor. 



iv. 11. 

8 iKKatSeicrjpris^ Polyb. 

9 Liv. xlv. 35. 

10 1. 23. 33. Flor. iv. 
11. 4. Virg. .fin. viU. 

m. 



11 in transtris vel jugis. 
13 Virg.JBn.v.ll9.Lac, 

iU. 5M. SU. IteL ziv. 

434. 
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banks, by that of oars on each side. In this manner they remove the dif- 
ficulty of supposing eight or ten banks of oars above one another, and even 
forty ; for a ship is said by Plutarch and Athenaeus to have been built by 
Ptolemy Philopator which had that number :^ but these opinions are in- 
volved in still more inextricable difficulties. 

would, for instance, appear 
thus: — 



WAB GALLEYS. 

It unfortunately happens 
that no detailed account or ex- 
plicit evidence has come down 
to us, whereby the mode in 
which the banks of oars were 
arranged might be satisfacto- 
rily ascertained; the only 
source of information being 
the mere casual allusions of 
historians and poets, who have 
naturally avoiaed to encumber 
their narration with technical 
details of construction. Upon 
Trajan's column, indeed, ves- 
sels are sculptured, supposed 
to be those of two ana three 
banks of oars ; but the figures 
and mechanical proportions 
upon it are so confused and 
crowded that nothing can be 
safely determined from this 
authority. So also, in the ros- 
trated column of Duilius, 
erected to commemorate his 
naval victory over the Cartha- 
ginians, and discovered about 
two centuries and a half ago 
at Rome, onl}r the beaks of 
galleys are projected from the 
shaft of the pillar, and no part 
of the banks of oars is exhibit- 
ed. Several paintings of an- 
cient vessels have likewise 
been discovered in "the ruins 
of Herculaneum, but so much 
effaced that nothing can be ga* 
thered from them to throw any 
light on the subject. In the 
absence, therefore, of all di- 
rect evidence, recourse has 
been necessarily had to con- 
jecture. 

The war vessels of the an- 
cients were designated and 
rated according to the number 
of the banks of oars by which 
they were impelled. There 
were, generally, two classes 
of war galleys, one of a single 
line of oars, and the other of 
two, three, five^ seven, or more 
banks, all of which were, at 
different periods, employed in 
naval engagements. The form 
of vessels of one bank of oars 
may be readily imagined ; but 
the construction of the numer- 
ous class of galleys of more 
than one bank, is a point fruit- 
ful of conjectures and perplex- 
ities. 

After stating insuperable 



objections to the various solu- 
tions of these difficulties that 
have been pmposed by Vos* 
sius, Savile, Melville, and 
others, Mr. Howell, in his in- 

gmious " Essay on the War 
alleys of the Ancients," late- 
ly published, advances the fol* 
lowing theory. After detail- 
ing the inconveniences which 
would be found in the early 
war galle3rs of a single ar- 
rangement of oars occupying 
the whole vessel's length, and 
neither leaving a deck for the 
soldiers to fight upon, nor ad- 
mitting of a commanding 
height whence to discharge 
their missiles, he proceeds to 
unfold the idea which, accord- 
ing to his supposition, must 
have struck the Erythraeans, 
who are generally admitted to 
have been the nrst to substi- 
tute galleys of two banks for 
the old ones of a single tier. 
Suppose a vessel of the origi- 
nal form, pulling twenty oars, 
ten on each side, thus : — 

oooooooooo 

the Erythraeans, he images, 
found, that, without adding to 
the length of the vessel, they 
could have the same number 
of oars in nearly one-half of 
the length, by placing the oars 
obliquely, thus, up the side of 
the galley : 

o o 
o o 
o o 



by this means the rowers be- 
ing all placed in the midships, 
ample room would be left for 
an elevated deck for combat 
at the poop and prow. Thus, 
then, according to Mr. Howell, 
originated the creation of a 
bireme; and when this idea 
was once started, of placing 
the banks of five oars each ob- 
liquely, the extension of the 

Slan was easy to an indefinite 
egree, simply by adding to- 
the length of the galley, with- 
out at ail increasing her height.^ 
The oar-ports of^ a trireme 

lPliB.yU.M. 







o o o 



a quinquereme thus : — 



o o 
o o 



and so on, until the galley of 
Ptolemy Philopator would 
count forty of these oblioue 
ascents, behind on^ another 
from stem to stem, and each 
of five oars, without being ne- 
cessarily higher in the water 
than a bireme. " That a rank 
or bench of oars," sa3rs Mr^ 
Howell, " never contained 
more than five oars, I think 
can be proved, whatever the 
size of the galley was, whether 
a bireme or trireme, up to the 
galley of Philopator, which 
had forty banks, nine feet be- 
ing the highest point from the 
water to the scaimi from which 
they could pull with effects 
'That ^e scaimi of Philopa- 
tor's ^lley did not exceed this, 
is evident from Athenssus, lib. 
V. c. 37. The longest oar 
was 38 cubits, or 57 feet; 
there could not be less than 
three feet from the water's 
edge to the lower edge of the 
oar-port, and eighteen inches 
for the width of it. That they 
were so wide was necessary 
for the size of the oar, and we 
learn it also from a curious 
fact Merabates, visiting the 
fleet, found a Grecian galley 
without its guard, and thus he 
puuished the captain; Hero- 
dotus (lib. V. cap. 33), Aia 9a- 
Xa/iii}f 6u\o^as rrn vcos. The 
meaning evidently is, *he 
bound him to the lowest bench, 
with his head out of the oar- 

Sort.* This he could not have 
one had the oar-ports been 
less. Now, from the lower 
bench to the upper bench in- 
side, five feet is sufficient for 
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Ships contrived for lightness 
and expedition (naves actua- 
rim) had but one rank of oars 
on each side,^ or at most two. 
They were of different kinds, 
and called by various names ; 
as, celoceSf i. e. naves celeres vel 
cursoriiBy lembi, phaseli, myopa' 
ronesy &c. But the most re- 




both man and oar. The bench- 
es being placed slopine from 
the lowest up to the nfth or 
highest, the outer edge of the 
upper oar-port would be four 
feet six inches from the upper 
edge of the under port, wnose 
width is eighteen inches, so 
that nine feet is all that was 
required for the height of a 
bank's ascent. Adopting this 
idea, the difficulty ot the sub- 
ject is at once removed, and, 
when once this method of plac- 
ing the oars was found out, ex- 
pense or convenience were 
the only objects to be studied 
1^ the ancients, for nothing 
could be more easy than add^ 
ing to the length of the galley 
according to the number of 
baid&s required, even up to 
one hundred, could sucn a 
Urge vessel hare been easily 
Aav igated." 



This theory supersedes all 
others^ in probability, and is in 
agreement with most of the 
passages referring to galleys 
and matters of military marine 
in the ancient authors. It at 
once obviates the absurdity 
contained in that monstrous 
supposition, that even forty 
banks must have been placed 
one over another. Nor would 
there be any inconvenience in 
the oblique ascending series of 
five oars in each bank. It jus- 
tifies also the general title ap- 
plied to war gdleys — naves 
lon^cB ; the appropriateness of 
which would be utterly lost in 
the huge proportions of a gal- 
ley of forty, or even ten hanks, 
rising one above another; 
while it agrees with the inevi- 
table deduction from various 
writers, and from the imper- 
fect representation on Trajan's 



column, that there were at 
least several ascending tiers 
of oar-ports, requiring oars of 
various lengths. It moreover 
is in accordance with the ap- 
pearance of the galleys on Du' 
ilius's rostrated column; on 
which, in the beaks of the ves- 
sels (the only part re present- 
ed) there are no oars : lead- 
ing us to conclude that these 
were placed only in the waist. 

It remains to add, that Mn 
Howell has presented the di- 
rectors of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy with a model of a hezi* 
reme, constructed according 
to his theory, which is repre- 
sented in the following cut, 
and to which are subjoined 
the Latin and Greek names of 
the several parts of the war 
galley. 




bbtbUbnobs. 



6 prora, itptopa, 

7 puppis, Cauda, irpv- 

1 carina, rpovis. nvij, wpa. 

2 testudo, Kvrof. 8 corymbi vel corona, 
8 latera, (oXsvpat, aKpovroKia et <rro\os. 
4 foriv.transtrafroi^cot* ^ corymbi, a^Xaora. 

ft foramina remorum, 10 oculus navis, o^0aA- 
tYKiowa. jjios. 



11 tutela, sirtTpomit 

12 gubemaculum, vriia* 

13 rostrum, ep^oXoMt 

14 a%ega^Kara<ppaypara. 
19 Catastroma, vara* 

orpcoua. 
16 fflalus, laros. 



17 vela* IvTta. 

18 antenna, iBcpaiaj 
10 pedes, vodcf. 

20 runes qui malum 
sustinent, vpprovoi, 

21 thranitai, v/Miw rat. 

22 juga, (vya. 

23 thalamoi, BaXaftoi. 



1 simplice ordine agebantur, ^oyijpcif , Tac. Hist. v< 28< 
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markable of these were the naves liburnje,^ a kind of light galleys used 
by the Libumi, a people of Dalmatia, addicted to piracy. To ships of 




this kind Augustus was in a great measure indebted for his victory over 
Antony at Actium. Hence after that time the name of naves LiBURNiE 
was given to all quick-sailing vessels, and few ships were built but of that 
construction.' 

Ships were also denominated from the country to which they belonged, 
and the various uses to which they were applied ; as naves mercatorijs, 
frumentari(By vinaruB, olearim ; piscATORiiE vel lenunculi, fishing-boats ; 
sPECULATORliE et exploratofiiB, spy-boats; piRATiciE vel pradatoruB ;^ 
HipPAooo£, vel hippaginesj for carrying horses and their riders ; tabella- 
RiiE, message-boats ;* vECTORiiE gravesque, transports and ships of bur- 
den ; annotin<B pHvatmque, built that or the former year for private use. 
Some read annonaricB, i. e. for carrying provisions, Each ship had its 
long-boat joined to it.* 

A large Asiatic ship among the Greeks was called cercitrus, it is sup- 
posed from the island Corcyra ; but Pliny ascribes the invention of it to 
the Cyprians.^ 

Galleys kept by printes and great men for amusement, were called by 
various names ; triremes ceratts vel ceratcB, lusorus et cuhiculattB vel thala- 
megiy pleasure-boats or barges ; privce, i. e. propria et non meritoricB, one's 
own, not hired ; sometimes of immense size, deceres vel decemremes? 

Each ship had a name peculiar to itself inscribed or painted on its prow ; 

thus, PRISTIS, SCYLLA, CENTAURUS, &C., Called PARASEMON, itS sigU, Or IN- 

siGNE,^ as its tutelary god^ was on its stem ; whence that part of the ship 
was called tutela or cautela, and held sacred by the mariners. There 
supplications and treaties were made.^® 

In some ships the tutela and naqaaripLov were the same.^^ 

Ships of burden used to have a basket suspended on the top of their 
mast as their sign,^' hence they were called corbit-e.^^ 

There was an ornament in the stem and sometimes on the prow, made 
of wood, like the tail of a fish, called APLtJSTRE, vel plur. -ta, from which 
was erected a staff or pole with a riband or streamer^* on the top.^* 

The ship of the commander of a fleet^® was distinguished by aredfiag,^'' 
and by a light. 



1 Caes. B. G. v. 1. Luc. 6 C»s. B. G. v. 7. cym- 118. 12 pro signo. 

iii. 534. Cic. et Liv. .bul» onerariis adfaae- 9 tutela vel tntelarenu- 18 Test. Cic. Att.xvi.C. 

Hor. Ep. i. 1. rescebftnt, Plin. Ep. 8. men. Plaut.Poen. iii. 1. 4.40. 

2 Dio. 1. 29. 32. Veg. 20.* 10 Liv.xxx.36. Sil.Ital. 14 fascia vel taenia. 

Iv. 88. « vii.56. Plant. Merc. i. xiii. 76. xiv. 511. 489. 15 Juv. x. 136. Luc. iii- 

8 C«s. B. C. U. 39. iii. 1. 86. Stich. U. 2. 84. iii. Ov. Trist. i. El. 8. v. 671. 

6. Cic. Verr. V. 88. Liv. 1.12. 110. 9. v. 1. Heroid. 16 navis prctoria. 

xxiii. 1. XXX. 10. xxxiv. 7 Sen. Ben. vii. 20. xvi. 112. Pers. vi. 30. 17 vexillum vel velum 

12. 86. xxxvi. 42. Suet. Cses. 52. Cal. 87. Luc. iii. 501. Sen. Ep. purpureum, Tac. Hist. 

4 Sen. Ep. 77. Plant. Hor. Ep. i. 1. 92. 76. Petron. c. 105. v. 22. Plin. xix. 1. C«s. 

Mil Glor. iv. 1. 89. 8 Tac. Ann. vi. 84. Liv. 11 Serv. Virg. Mn. v. B. C. ii. 6. Flor. iv. 8. 

Liv. xliv. 98. GelL X. zzzvii. 29. Hemdot. 116. Act. Apos.xxviU. Virg. ^n. ii. 256. 

25. Pert. viii. 89. Viig. JBa, v. U. 
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The chief parts of a ship and its appendages were, carina, the keel or 
bottom ; statumina, the ribs, or pieces of timber which strengthened the 
sides ; prora. the prow or fore-part, and puppis, the stem or hind-part ; 
ALTEUs, the belly or hold of the ship : sentina, the pump,^ or rather the 
bilge or bottom of the hold, where the water, which leaked into the ship, 
remained till it was pumped out,^ or the bilge-water itself, properly called 
NAUTEA. In order to keep out die water, ships were besmeared with wax 
and pitch ; hence called ceratjb.'' 

On the sides^ were holes^ for the oars (remi, called also by the poets 
tonstEy the broad part or end of them, palma vel palmula), and seats^ for 
the rowers.^ 

Each oar was tied to a piece of wood,^ called scalmus, by thongs or 



strings, called stroppi vel struppi ; hence scalmus^ is put for a boat ; navi- 
cula duorum scalmorum, a boat of two oars ; actuaria, sc. navis, decern seal- 
tnisj quatuor scalmorum navis. The place where the oars were put, when 
the rowers were done working, was called casteria.^® 

On the stem was the rudder (gubernaculum vel clams), and the pilot 
(guhemator) who directed it. 

Some ships had two mdders, one on each end, and two prows, so that 
they might be moved either way without tuming, much used by the Ger- 
mans, and on the Pontus Euxinus, or Black Sea, called camar£,^^ be- 
cause in a swelling sea they were covered with boards like the vaulted 
roof of a house hence camarit<B, the name of a people bordering on the 
Black Sea.^3 

In the middle of the ship was erect- 
ed the mast (malus), which was rais- 
ed'^ when the ship left the harbour, 
and taken down^^ when it approached 
the land; the place where it stood 
was called modius.'® The ships of the 
ancients had only one mast. 

On the mast were fixed the sail- 
yards (antennjE vel brachia), and the 
sails (vela) fastened by ropes (funes 
vel rudentes). Immittere rudentes, to 
loosen all the cordage ; pandere vela, to 
spread the sails." 




1 Cos. B. C. iii. 25. 
3 donee per antliam 

exhauriretur. Cic. 

Fam. ix. 15. Sen. 6. 

Mart. ix. 19. 4. Suet. 

Tib. 51. 

3 Juv. vi. 99. Plaut. 
Asin. V. 2. 44. Non. 1. 
25. Ov. Her. v. 42. 

4 latcra. 

5 foramina. 

6 sedilia vel transtra. 

7 remigftH. 

8 paxillus vel ligniun 
teres. 

9 The oars employed by 
the ancients in rowing 
are not described by 
any of the andent au- 



thors ; it may be recic- 
oned best, therefore, to 
apply for information 
to the modems, and 
follow Isaac Vossius 
in his description of 
the oars in use in the 
Mediterranean galleys 
of his time. There 
viras, in all probability, 
very little alteration m 
their construction from 
their first use until the 
present time. It being 
simple in itself, and 
only adapted to one 
object, its improve- 
ment muat have been 
rapid, and when found 



quite efficient, there 
was no inducement to 
alter it. Thus an oar 
of thirty-six feet long 
A to B, has from A to 
C a space of eleven 
feet within the galley ; 
it is hung upon the 
scalmi by the tnong at 
C ; it is here extremely 
thick, nine inches in 
diameter, and as the 
hand could not grasp 
it, there is a handle 
fixed upon it, DD. It 
extends within to about 
three feet of the teal- 
mi thong. 

10 Plaat. As. ffi. 1. 16. 



Isid. xix.4. Cic. Off. iii. 
14. Or. ii. 34. Att. xvi. 
3. Vel. ii. 43. 

11 Tac. Ann. ii. 0. Mor. 
6. 44. Strab. xi. 496. 

12 camera,Tac. Hist. iii. 
47. Gell. x. 25. 

13 Eustath. Diony. 700. 

14 attollebatur vel eri- 
|ebatur, Cic. Verr. v. 

15 inclinabator vel po- 
nebatur. 

16 Virg. JEn. v. 8S0. 
Lucan. iii. 45. Isid. ziz. 
2. 

17 Plin. Ep. viU. 4. 
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The sails were usually white, as being thought more lucky, sometimes 
colonred^^ 

The ends of the sail-yards were called corncta ; from which were sus- 
pended two ropes called PEDES, braces, by pulling which towards the stem, 
thQ sails were turned to the right or left. If the wind blew obliquely from 
the left, they pulled the rope on the right, and so on the contrary : hence^ 
cere pedem, to trim or adjust the sails ; obliquat ksvo pede earbasa,'he turns 
the sails so as to catch the wind blowing from the right ; so obUquat simus 
in ventunij currere utroque pede, to sail with a wind right astern, or blowing 
directly from behind; in eontrartum navigare prolatis pedibus, by tacking; 
intendere braehia velis, u e. vela brachiis, to stretch the sails, or to haul 
them out to the yard-arms ; dare vela ventis, to set sail ; so vela facere^ or 
to make way ; subducere vela, to lower the sails ;^ ministrare velis, rel -a, 
i. e. attendere, to manage, by drawing in and letting out the opposite bra- 
ces :^ velis remis, sc. et ; i. e. summa vi, manibus pedibusque, omnibus ner- 
vis, with might and main ;^ so remigio veloque. Plant. Asin. 1. 3. 5 ; who 
puts navales pedes for retniges et nauta. Men. ii. 2. ult. 

The top-sails were called suppara vehrum, or any appendage to the 
main-sail.^ 

Carina puppis, and even trabs, a beam, are often put by the poets for the 
whole ship ; but never velum, as we use sail for one ship or many ; thus, 
a sail, an hundred sail. 

The rigging and tackling of a ship, its sails, sail-yards, oars, ropes, &c. 
were called aritaicenta. Hence arma is put for the sails, eolligere arma 
jubet, i. e. vela contrahere, he commands them to furl the sails, and for the ; 
rudder, spoliata armis, i. e. elavo,^ despoiled of her rudder. 

Ships of war,^ and these only, had their prows armed with a sharp 
beak,® which usually had three teeth or points, whence these ships were 
called ROSTRATiE, and because the beak was covered with brass, JERATiB.* 

Ships, when about to engage, had towers erected on them, whence stones 
and missive weapons were discharged from engines called propuonacula, 
hence turrita puppes* Agrippa invented a kind of towers which were 
suddenly raised. Towers used also to be erected on ships in sieges and 
at other times.^® 

Some ships of war were all covered,^^ others raieovored," except at 
the prow and stem, where those who fought stood.^ 

The planks or platforms" on which the mariners sal or passed from one 
part of the ship to another, were called fori, gangwajrs," and the helps to 
mount on board, pontes vel scALiE.'® Some take fori for the deck (stb- 
OA, -«), others for the seats. It is at least certain they were both in the 
top of the ship and below. We also find forus, sing.^' 



1 Ov. Her. U. 11. CatoL 
Ixiv. S25. Plin. ziz. 1. 
8. 5. 

9 Sil. ri. 325. Luc. r. 
428. Catul. iv. 21. Cic. 
V«rr. T. 34. Plin. ii. 
57. 8. 48. Virg. -fin. 
546. T. 10. 281. 839, 
830. 

3 addaeendo et remit- 
tendo vel proferendo 
pedes, Virg. JEn. vi. 
i02. X. 218. 

4 Cic. Q. Frat. U. 14. 
Tasc. Hi. 11. Off. iU. 
33. but in the last pas- 
sage the best copies 



have viris equisque, as 
PhU. vUi. 7. 
5 Luc. T. 439. Stat. 
S^lv. U. 2. 27. Sen. Ep. 

a Plant. Merc. 1. 03. 
Virg. JEn. 15. 
353. 

7 naves lohgas vel bel- 
lies. 

8 rostrum, oftener plur. 
rostra, C»s. B. O. iii. 
13. Sil. Ital. xiv. 480. 

9 Virg. -fin. v. 142. 
viti. 690. Ccs. B. C. ii. 
3. Hor. Od. U. 16. 21. 
Plin. xzxii. 1. 



10 C«s. B. G. 11L_I4. 
Flor. ii. 2. iv. 11. Win. 
zxxii. 1. Plot, m Ant. 
Hor. Ep. i-J- 

JEn, vifl. 693. Serv. 
Virg. Liv. xxiv. 34. 
Tac. Ann. zv. 9. Sil. 
Ital. ziz. 418. 

11 tects vel constratsD, 
nara^pOKroi ; qu» <ra- 
rarrpufiaraf tabulata 
vel constrata habebant, 
deeki. 

12 aperttt, a^poKroi, 
.a,Clc.Att.v.ll,W.vi. 
8. 12. 

13* Liv. zzz. 43. zzxvi. 



42. Cma. passim. Cic. 
Veir. V. 34. 

14 tabulata. 

15 ab eo quod incesius 
ferant, Serv. Virg. -fin. 
iv.605.vi.412.CicSeii. 

Virg. JEiL z. 288. 654. 
658. Stat. Sylv. iii. 2. 
55. 

17 GelL zvi. 19. Flant. 
Bacch. u. 3. 44. Stich. 
ui. 1. 12. Sil. xiv. 4S5. 
Luc. iii. 630. 
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The anchor (axchora), which moored or fastened^ the ships, wus at 
first of ttone j sometimes of wood filled with lead, but afterwards of infli. It 
wu thrown^ from the prow by a cable, and fixed in the enmnd, while the 
■hip stood (or, as we say, rode) at anchor/' and raised^ when it smiled; 
sometimes the cable^ was cut.'^ The Veneii used iron chains inste s ii of 
ropes ' 

The plummet for sounding depths- was called bolis or ea t a ^rmiet , or 
MOLTBDis, -idis, as GroDOTius reads, Sut. Sylr. iii. 2. 30. 

The ropes by which a ship was tied to land were called nKTi2(Acvi.A, or 
oB£, or simply funes. Hence or am solvere, to set sail.^ 

The ancients had ropes for girding a ship in a storm,^^ which are 
still used. They had also long poies,^- to push it off rocks sad 
shoals.'^ 

Sand, or whatever was put in a ship to keep it steady, was called sabur- 
Ri^,baUast.'' 

Ships were built-* of fir,-^ alder,^'^ cedar, pine, and cypress,^' bythe Ve- 
neti, of oak,^^ sometimes of green wood ; so that a number of ships were 
pot on the stocks,'^ completely equipped and launched,^ in forty-fire davs 
after the timber was cut down in the forest ; by Caesar, at Aries, against tLe 
pe^le of Marseilles, in thirty days.^^ 

'niere was a place at Rome called the Tiber where ships lay and were 
built, called vavalia, plur. -ium, thedock.^ 

As the Romans quickly built fleets, they as speedily manned them. 
Freedmen and slaves were employed as mariners or rowers,^ who were 
also called socii .va vales, and class ici. The citizens and allies were 
obliged to furnish a certain number of these, according to their for- 
tune, and sometimes to supply them with provisions and pay for a limited 
time.** 

The legionary soldiers at first used to fight at sea as well as on land. 
But when the Romans came to have regular and constant fleets, there was 
a separate kind of soldiers raised for the marine sen ice,^ who were called 
classiarii, or epibata ; but this service was reck<Hied less honourable 
than that of the legionary soldiers, and was sometimes performed by manu- 
mitted slaves. The rowers also were occasionally armed.^ 

The allies and conquered states were in after times bound to furnish a 
certain number of ships completely equipped and manned ; some only 
stores, arms, tackling, and men.^ 

Augustus stationed a fleet on the Tuscan sea at Misenum, where Agrip- 
* harbour called portus julius, bv joining the Lncrine lake 
and the locus Avemus to the bay of Baiae,^ and another on the HadiiatiG 



1 ftmdatet vel allin- 

9 jaciebtttar, Virg. JEn. 
▼tuU. 

t ad anchoniD vel in 
anchon stabat. Cats. 
B. G. T. 10. 

4 toUefastor vel veUe- 
bstnr. Id. iv. 23. 

5 anchonle rel ancho- 
ra. 

S precidebator, Lir. 
xzii. 19. Ck. Verr. t. 
M. 

7 Cm. B. G. uL is. 

8 ad aMtadtaieiB mans 



explorandmn, laid. Tir 

^Jil^ "J- «»• 

M7. IV. U¥i. Uv. xxii. 
]9.zx\iii. 3t, Quinct. 
Ep. Tryph. A iv. 2. «. 

10 Hor. Od. H. Act. 
Apost. xrvii. 17. 

11 cor.ti. pertic«, sudes 
vel trades. 

12 Virf . JEn. r. 206. 

13 Liv. xxxvii. 14. \'inr. 
G.iv. 195. • 

14 aedificabantar. 
15^alNM, Viig. G. ii. 



10 alnuB, Luc. iii. 440. 
whence alni, ships, ib. 
ii. 427. 

17 Veg.iv. 34. 
IS ex robore, Ccs. B. 
G. ui. 13. 

19 positae. 

20 instroctJB t. on»tc 
annat«que in aquam 
deduct* sint. 

21 Liv. xxviii. 45. Cm. 
B.C. i.34. Piin. xvi. 
39. s. 74. 

22 Liv. iii. 20. \iii. 14. 
zl. 51. 

23 nanta vel renufes. 



24 Liv. xxi. 49,50. zzii. 
11. xxiv. Il.zxvL 17. 
35. 49. Cart, it. S. 18. 

25 railites in rlawrm 
scripci, Liv. xzii. 57. 

90 Liv. zxvi. 4S. nodi. 

23. zzzvii. 16. Stmt. 

Galb. 19. Aug. IS. 

Tac. Ann. zv. 51. Hiit. 

i. 87. CM.pasaiBk 
27 Cic. Verr. v. 17, *c. 

Liv. zzviiL 4S. mri. 

43.zm.48. 
9S Suet. An^. IS. 
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at Ravenna, and in other parts of the empire, also on rivers, as the Rhine 
and Danube.^ 

The admiral of the whole fleet was called dux PAiEFECTUSQTlrE classis, 
and his ship, navis prjEtoria,^ which in the night-time had, as a sign^" 
three lights* 

At first the consuls and prsetors used to command the fleets of the repub- 
lic, or some one under them ; as Laelius under Scipio.^ 

The commanders of each ship was called navarchi, or trierarchi, 
i. e. prafecti trieris vel triremis navis, or magistri navium.^ The mas- 
. ter or proprietor of a trading vessel, nauclerus, naviculator, vel -arius, 
who, when he did not go to sea himself, but employed another to navigate 
his ship, was said, navieulariam, sc. rem, facere,'' 

The person who steered the ship and directed its course was called otr- 
BERNATOR, the pilot, sometimes also magister, or rector. He sat at the 
helm, on the top of the stem, dressed in a particular manner,^ and gave 
orders about spreading and contracting the sails,^ plying or checking the 
oars,^^ Slc, It was his part to know the signs of the weather, to be ac- 
quainted with ports and places, and particularly to observe the winds and 
the stars. For as the ancients knew not the us^ of the compass, they were 
directed in their voyages chiefly by the stars in the night-time,ii and in the 
day-time by coasts and islands which tbey knew. In the Mediterranean, to 
which navigation was then chiefly confined, they could not be long out of the 
sight of land. When overtaken by a storm, the usual method was to drive 
their ships on shore,^^ and when the danger was over, to set them afloat 
again by the strength of arms and levers. In the ocean they only cruised 
along the coast. 

In some ships there were two pilots, who had an assistant called pro- 
ret a, i. e. custos et tutela prorm, who watched at the prow.*^ 

He who had command over the rowers was called hortator and pausari- 
us,^* or PORTiscuLTTs, which was also the name of the stafi* or mallet with 
which he excited or retarded them J ^ He did this also with his voice in a 
musical tone, that the rowers might keep time in their motions. Hence it is 
also applied to the commanders. Those who hauled or pulled a rope, who 
raised a weight, or the like, called helciarii, used likewise to animate 
one another with a loud cry, hence natUicus clamor, the cries or shouts of 
the mariners.^' 

Before a fleet (classis) set out to sea, it was solemnly reviewed^'' like 
an army ; prayers were made and victims sacrificed. The auspices were 
consulted, and if any unlucky omen happened, as a person sneezing on 
the left, or swallows alighting on the ships, &c. the voyage was sus- 
pended.*^ 



1 sinus Bai&nuf, Suet. 
Ner. 87. vel lacus Baia* 
nus, Tac. Ann. xiv^. 4. 
Dio. xlviii. SO. ViriB^. G. 
ii. 103. 

2 Tac. Ann. iy. 5. xii. 
SO. Hist. i. 98. ii. 83. ir. 
7U. Suot. Aug. 49. Veg. 
iv. 81. Flor. iv. li 
M. 

3 algnum noctumum. 

4 Cic. Verr. v. 34. Lir. 
zxix. S5. 

5 Liv. zxvii. 42. xxix. 
29. 

6 Clc. Verr. i. 20. iii. 80. 
V. 24. TM^ Hist. iL 8. 



Suet. Ner. 34. JAr. 
zxix. 25. 

7 Plaut. Mil. iv. 8. 16. 
Cic. Earn. xvi. 9. Att. 
Ix 8. Ver. ii. M. v. 18. 
Man. ft. 

6 Virg. ^n.iii. 161. 17S. 
V. I/O. SU. iv. 719. Luc. 
viii. 167. Cic. Sen. 6. 
Plaut. MiL iv. 4. 41. 
45. 

expandere val contra- 
here vela. 

10 incumbere remis vel 
cos inhibero, Virg. y. 
12. X. 218. Cic. Or. i. 38. 
Att. xiii. 21. 



11 Ov. Met. iu. 592. Luc. 

viii. 172. Virg. Xn. iii. 
201. 209. 513. Hor. Od. 
ii. 10. 3. 

12 in terram agere vel 
ejicere. 

13 Ov. Met. iii. 617. JBl. 

ix. 40. Plant. Rud. iv. 
3.75. 

14 «X«Mrni5, Plaut. 
Merc, iv.2.4. Sen.Ep. 
56. Plaut. Asin. iii. 1. 
15. Fest. 

15 celeusmata vel hor- 
tanienta dabat. Plant. 
Asin. iU. 1. 15. Isid. 
Orig. zix, 12. 



16 Serv. Virg. Ma. Hi. 
128. V. 140. Luc. tt. 
688. SU. v. 360. VaL 
Place. 1. 460. Mart. iU. 
67. iv. 64. Quinct. i. 10. 
16. Stat. Theb. vi. 800. 
A8C. ac. Div. 17. Dio. 
1.32. 

17 lustrata est. ^ , ^ 

18 Cic. Phil. 

xxix. 27. XZZV1.42. As. 
B. C. V. Virg. Mn, iO. 
118. V.772. Sll.rviL48. 
Val. Max- i. Hor. Bp. 
X. 1.16.24. Poly. iii. 10. 
Front, i. 12. 
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Tbe oMiiften, wbea thej let sail or reached iIm IwiMiv, decked ibe 
fterfi with gviaads/* 

There wu great labour in laimchiae* the ships, lor as die aarirets 
seldom sailed ia wieter, their ships during that tioie were dnwu up* am 
land, and stood oo the shore.* 

The? were drawn to sea bv ropes and lerers,^ with roOeiB placed be- 
low,* called PALAXCES, Tel -g^, or sccTXLf, and, according lo aoHie, 1^ 
jic# rot4arum ; but others more properiv take this phrase for rste fefcrnfrr, 
wheeU.^ 

Archifliedes mwtnted a wooderfbl machine for this puipoee, caDed 

Sometimes ships were conveyed for a considerable space bj land, aad 
for that purpose they were sometimes so made, that they might be taken 
to pieces, a practice still in tise. Augustus is said to hare transported souk 
ships from the open sea to the Ambracian gulf near Actinm, on a kind of 
wall coTered with raw hides of oxen, in like manner over the Isthmus of 
CorintlL So Trajan, from the Euphrates to the Tigris.* 

The signal for embarking was given with the trumpet. They embaiked^* 
in a certain order, the mariners first and then the soldiers. Thej alao 
•ailed in a certain order, the light vessels usually foremost, then the fleet 
or ships of war, and after them ships of bwien ; but this order was 
often changed«i*« « 

When thev approached the place of their destination, they were 
attentive to the objects they first saw, in the same manner as to omens at 
their departmre.^^ 

When they reached the shore,!^ and landed^^ the troops, prayers and ssp 
orifices again were made. 

If the country was hostile, and there was no proper harbour, they made 
a naval camp,i^ and drew up their ships on land.^* They did so, especially 
if they were to winter there.i^ But if they were to remain only for a 
short time, the fleet was stationed in some convenient place,!^ not for from 
Isnd.i* 

Harbours (portus) were most strongly fortified, especially at the en- 
Iranca,^' The two sides of which, or the piers, were- called coaNVA» or 
SftAOHU ; on the extremities were erected bulwarks and towers. There 
was usually also a watch-tower (pharos, plur. with lighu to direct the 
eourse of ships in the night-time, as at Alexandria in Egypt, at Ostia and 
Ravenna, at Capres, Brundusium, and other places.^ A chidn sometimes 
^^^wn across as a barrier or boom (daustrum).^ 

Harbours were naturally formed at the mouths of rivers ; hence the name 

I^.Ai.ly.418.0.1. 8M. xxxvll. 14. 47. o., orthnn, ftacw, 

aRi i!^SSr* if^' C*^- nautlca. Liv! 

l^SbdJjrST' J'^'Vw •ubducebant, Liv. 91 Cic. Att. Ix. 14. Luc. 

ffir *• *»• W. ^ ^ 17 LiT. xxxvl. 49. Liv. xxxk. S6. Vltr. v. 

s iL^tlbiK 10con8cend«bant,Luc. xxxvlil. 8. 11. ^' 

• Sundrts'linriMiM til. it vK; v i. *® ad anchorwn ttabat, » Cm. B. C. iiL nit. 

iS^bus^raOi^nbl «H^« velinitationeuneba. Plin. xxxvL IS. SiMt. 

ivwasvsnnunaMfaD. mh. 15. xxix. 86. pw- tur. Tib. 74. Cal. 40. St«t 

MiotU. SU. ttaL xi«. 14 •iqwAiMTunt, Ltv. tO MUtniv*! IntMitai; 
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of osTiA at the mouth of the Tiber. Ovid calls the seven mouths of the 
Nile, septem portusJ 

Harbours made by art^ were called cotiiones, vel -na, -orum. 

Adjoining to the harbour were docks (navalia, -ium,) where the ships 
were laid up,^ careened and refitted.* 

Fleets about to engage were arranged in a manner similar to armies on 
•iand. Certain ships were placed in the centre,* others in the right wing,® 
and others in the left ; some as a reserve.^ We find them sometimes dis- 
posed in the form of a wedge, a forceps, and a circle, but most frequently 
of a semicircle or half-moon.® 

Before the battle, sacrifices and prayers were made as on land ; the ad- 
miral sailed round the fleet in a light galley,^ and exhorted the men. 

The soldiers and sailors made ready^® for action : they furled the sails 
and adjusted the rigging; for they never chose to fight but in calm 
weather.^^ 

A red flag was displayed from the admiral's ship, as a signal to engage. 
The trumpets in it and all the other ships were sounded, and a shout rais- 
ed by all the crews.^^ 

The combatants endeavoured to disable or sink the ships of the enemy, 
by sweeping ofT^the oars, or by striking them with their beaks, chiefly on 
the sides. They grappled with tbem by means of certain machines call- 
ed crows (coRvi), iron hands or hooks (ferret ma^^us),^* drags or grap- 
pling irons (harpaoones),^* <&c. and fought as on land.^® They sonfletimes 
also employed fire-ships, or threw firebrands, and pots full of coals and sul- 
phur, with various other combustibles,'^ which were so successfully em- 
ployed by Augustus at the battle of Actium, that most of Antony's fleet 
was thereby destroyed.^® 

In sieges they joined vessels together, and erected on them various en- 
gines, or sunk vessels to block up their harbours.^^ 

The ships of the victorious fleet, when they returned home, had their 
prows decked with laurel, and resounded with triumphant mnsic.^ The 
prizes distributed after a victory at sea were much the same as on land.'^ 
Also naval punishments, pay, and provisions, &c.^ 

The trading vessels of the ancients were in general muclMnferior in 
size to those of the moderns. Cicero mentions a number of ships of burden, 
none of which was below 2000 amphortB,^ i. e. about fifly-six tons, which 
he seems to have thought a large ship.^* There were, however, some 
ships of enormous bulk. One built by Ptoleniy is said to have been 280 
cubits, i. e. 420 feet long, and another 300 feet ; the tonnage of the former 
7182, and of the latter, 3197.^ The ship which brought from Egypt the 
great obelisk that stood in the Circus of the Vatican in the time of Call- 
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3 subductc. 10 se expcdicbant. nu, telisque volatile 20 Dio. h. 9. 

4 refects, Cic. Off. ii. 11 Liv. xxvi. 39. femim spargitur, Arom 21 see p. 262. 

17. Liv. zzzvii. 10. 12 Sil. xiv. 372. Luc. iii. their hands flammg 22 Liv. xxiii.21. 48. 

Cm. B. C. ii. 3, 4. Vinr. 940. Dio. xlix. 9. ballK of tow, and from 23 quarum minor nulla 

It. 993. Ov. Am. ii. 9. 13 detergendo. missive enginoH the erat duum millium am- 

31. 14 Dio. 1. 29. Luc. iii. winged steel is flung, phorum. 

9 media ades. 639. Virjr. JEr.. viiL 094. 24 Cic. Fam. xii. 19. 

6 daxtmmcomu. 19 i. e. as seres feneo 18 Dio. 1. 39. 34, 89 ; 39 Athensus. 

7 fobiidlop nav«a sob- unco prsflzi. hence viz una toipes 
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gula, besides the obelisk itself, had 120,000 modii of lentes, lentiles, a kind 
of pulse, for ballast, about 1138 tons.* 

CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS. 



I. THE ROMAN DRESS. 

The distinguishing part of the Roman dress was the toga or gown» as 
that of the Greeks was the pallium, and of the Gauls, hraccm, breeches, 
whence the Romans were called gens TOGATA,^or togati, and the Greeks, 
or in general those who were not Romans, palliati : and GaUia cisalpina^ 
when admitted unto the rights of citizens, was called togata.^ Hence 
also fahuliB togat<B et palliates.* As the toga was the robe of peace, togati 
is often opposed to armati ;* and as it was chiefly worn in the city,® it is 
sometimes opposed to rustici.'' 

The Romans were particularly careful in foreign countries always to ap- 
pear dressed in the toga, but this was not always done. Some wore the 
Greek dress ; as Scipio in Sicily, and the emperor Claudius at Naples.^ 

The TOGA^ was a loose,^^ flowing," woollen 
robe, which covered the whole body, round and 
close at the bottom, but open at the top down 
to the girdre,i3 without sleeves ; so that the right 
arm wsCs at liberty, and the left supported a part 
(lacinia, a flap or lappet) of the toga, which was 
drawn up^* and thrown back over the left shoul- 
der, and thus formed what was called sinus, a 
fold or cavity upon the breast, in which things 
might be carried, and with which the face or head 
might be covered. Hence Fabius, the Roman 
ambassador, when he denounced war in the se- 
nate of Carthage, is said to have poured out,^® or 
shaken out the lap of his toga.^'' Dionysius says 
the form of the toga was semicircular.*® The to- 
ga in later fhnes had several folds, but anciently 

few or none.*^ These folds, when collected in 

a knot or centre, were called umbo, which is put for the toga itself.'® 
When a person did any work, he tucked up^* his toga, and girded it^ round 
him : hence accingere se operi vel ad opus, or oftener, in the passive, aceingij 
to prepare, to make ready .23 

The toga of the rich and noble was finer and lar^ er^ than of the less 
wealthy. A new toga was called pexa, when old and thread-bare, trita,^ 
The Romans were at great pains to adjust'^ the toga, that it might sit pro- 
perly,*^ and not draggle.^® 




1 Plin. xvi. 40. s. 76. 
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7 Plin. vi. 30. 

8 Cic. Rabir. 10. Tac. 
Ann. ii. 59. Dio. Ixvi. 
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9 a togendo, quod cor- 
pus tc?at, Var. 

10 laxa. 

11 fluitans. 

12 ab imo. 

13 ad cincturam. 
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15 Plin XV. 18. GoU. 
iv. 18. Suet. Jul. 82. 
Liv. viU. 9. 

16 sinum efEudisse, Liv. 
xxi. 18. 

17 excussisse tog» gre- 
mium, Flor. 11. 6. 

18 iii. 61. 
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Quinct. xi. 3. 

20 Virg. ^n. i. 324. 
Pers. V. 33. 

21 snccingebat. 

22 astringebat. 
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The form of the toga was different at different times. The Romans at 
first had no other dress. It was then strait^ and close ; it covered the 
arms, and came down to the feet. 

The toga was at first worn by women as well as men. But afterwards 
matrons wore a different robe, called stola, with abroad border or fringe,^ 
called iNSTiTA, reaching to the feet, (whence instita is put for matrona,) 
and also, as some say, when they w.ent abroad, a loose outer robe thrown 
over the stola like a surtout, a mantle, or cloak, called palla, or peplus? 
But the old scholiast on Horace makes palla here the same with instita, and 
calls it peripodium and ttinuns pallium. Some think that this fringe con- 
stituted the only distinction between the stola and toga. 1 1 is certain, how- 
ever, that the outer robe of a woman was called palla.* 





Matron in Stola. Woman in Palla. 

Courtezans, and women condemned for adultery, were not pertnitted to 
wear the stola ; hence called tooat^e, and the modesty of matrons is call- 
ed stolatus pudor.^ * 

There was a fine robe of a circular form worn by women, called c tolas, 

None but Roman citizens were permitted to wear the toga ; and ban- 
ished persons were prohibited the use of it. Hence toga is put for the 
dignity of a Roman.'' 

The colour of the toga was whit.e, and on festivals they usually had one 
newly cleaned ; hence they were said festos (sc. dies) albati celebrare, 
to celebrate their festival days clothed in white.® Candidates for ofiice 
wore a toga whitened by the fuller, toga Candida.® The toga in mourn- 
ing was of a black or dark colour, toga pull^a vel atra ; hence those in 
mourning were called pullati, or atrati.^^ But those were also called 
pullati who wore a great-coat^^ instead of the toga, or a mean ragged dress,'^ 
as the vulgar or poor people.^ ^ 

'1 arcta, GeU.vii. 12. wrebatur, Var. L. L. Cal. 52. iii. 213. Cic. Vat. 12. 

2 limlma. fir. 80. 7 Plin. Ep. iv. 11. Hor. 11 lacema. 

3 Hor. Sat. i. 2. 29. M. 5 Hor. Sat. i. 2. 82. Jay. Od. iii. 5. 10. 12 Suet. Aug. 40. Plin. 
Ov. Art. Am. i. 82. ii. 70. Mart. U. 30. Ti. 8 Ov.Trltt.v. 5.7.Hor. Ep.vii. 17. 

Tibal. i. 7. 74. 64. z. 52. Cic. PhlL 2. Sat. U. 2. «0. 13 puUatos circnlns, vel 

4 Virg. JEn. i. 648. zi. 18. Mart. i. 86. 8. 9 see p. 60. toxba puUata, Quinc. 
576.qiiodpalametfori8 6 Jav. vi. 258. Suet. 10 Suet. Aug, 44. Jay. u.l2. yi.4. 
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The mourning robe of women was called ricinium, vel -NU8,>el rica,^ 
which covered the head and shoulders, or mavortes, -is, vel -ta. They 
seem to have had several of these above one an- 
other, that they might throw them into the funeral 
piles of their husbands and friends. The Twelve 
Tables restricted the number to three * 

The Romans seldom or never appeared at a 
feast in mourning, nor at the public spectacles, 
nor at festivals and sacrifices.^ 

At entertainments the more wealthy Romans 
laid aside the toga, and put on a particular robe, 
called SYNTHESIS, which they wore all the time of 
the saturnalia, because then they were continually 
feasting.'^ Nero wore it in* common. 

Magistrates and certain priests wore a toga bor- 
dered with purple,® hence called toga pr^texta ; 
as the superior magistrates,'^ the pontifices, the 
augurs, the decemviri sacris faciundis, &c., and 
even private persons when they exhibited games,^ 

Generals when they triumphed wore an em- 
broidered toga, called picta vel palmata.® 

Young men, till they were seventeen years of age, and young women, 
till they were married, also wore a gown bordered with purple, toga pr-e- 
TEXTA, whence they were called pr-etextati.^^* Hence amieitia pratex' 
tatOj i. e. a teneris anntSy friendship formed in youth ; but verba prdstextata 
is put for obscanaf^^ and mores prcetextati for impudici vel corrupUy^ 

Under the emperors the toga was in a great measure disused, unless by 
clients when they waited^^ on their patrons, and orators, hence called to- 
gati, enrobed.^* 

Boys likewise wore a hollow gold- 
en ball or boss (aurea bulla),^^ which 

hung from the neck on the breast ; as (c^ J 

some think in the shape of a heart, to ^n!f^\\ S\ NPf 
' prompt«them to wisdom ; according to 
others round, with the figure of a heart 
engraved on The sons of freedmen and poorer citizens used only a leath- 
ern boss.^''' Bosses were also used as an ornament for belts or girdles.^^ 

Young men usually, when they had completed the seventeenth year of 
their age, laid aside^^ the toga preetexta, and put on^® the manly gown (to- 
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OA vman), called toga fura, because it was purely white^; aad him^KRA^ 
because they were then fieed from the restraint of masters, and allowed 
greater liberty.! 

The ceremony of changing the toga mns performed^ with great solon^ 
nity before the images of the lareSf to whom the bulla was consecrated,^ 
sometimes in the Capitol, or they immediately went thither, or to some 
temple, to pay their devotions to the gods> 

The usual time of the year for assuming the toga viriUs-WM at the leaali 
of Bacchus in March.^ . 

Then the young man was conducted by his father or principal rdEation 
to the forum, accompanied by his firiendis (whose attendance was caUed 
OFFiciuM soLENNE TooiB YiRiLis, the ceremouy of taking up the manly 
robe), and there recommended to some eminent orator, whom he should 
study to imitate,® whence he was soid forum attingere vel in forum vemre^ 
when he began to attend to public business.'^ This was called dies togm 
fririUs^ or dies tiroeiniif and the conducting of one to the forum, tirocini- 
;S the young men were called tiroKes, young or raw soldiers, because 
then they first began to serve in the army. Hence tiro is put for a learner 
or novice ; ponere tirocinium, to lay aside the character of a learner, and 
give a proof of one's parts ; to be past his noviciate.^ 

When all the formalities of this day were finished, the friends and de* 
pendants of the fiunily were invited to a feast, and small presents distribute 
ed among them, called spoETULiS. The emperors on that occasion used 
to give a largess to the people, conoiarium, so called from eongiusy a mea^ 
mre of liquids. 

Servius appointed, that those who assumed the toga virilis should send 
a certain coin to the temple of Youth. 

Parents and guardians permitted young men to assume^' the toga virilis« 
sooner or later than the age of seventeen, as they judged proper ; under 
the emperors, when they had completed the fourteendi year.^^ Before this 
they were considered as part of the family,!^ afterwards of the state.^' 

Young men of rank, afler putting on the toga virilis, commonly lived in 
a separate house . from their parents.^® It was, however, customary for 
them, as a mark of modesty, during the first whole year, to keep^^ their 
right arm within the toga, and in their exercises in the Campus Martius 
never to expose themselves quite naked, as men -come to maturity some* 
times did.'^ 

The ancient Romans had no other clothing but the toga;^^ in imitation 
of whom, Cato used often to go dressed in this manner, and sometimes 
even to sit on the tribunal, when praetor.^^' Hence ejrigua toga Catonisi 
the scanty gown of Cato ; hirta,^^ because it was strait^ and coarse.^ 

Nor did candidates for offices wear any thing but the toga.^ 
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The Romans afterwards wore below ike toga a 
white woollen vest called tunica, which came down 
a little below the knees before, and to the middle of 
the legs behind,^ at first without sleeves- Tunics 
with sleeves,^ or reaching to the ancles,^ were reck- 
oned effe minate ,* But undo r the e mperors the s e came 
to be used with fringes at the hands,^ from the exam- 
ple of Csesar, longer or shorter according to fancy. 
Those who wore them were said to be manuleatl.^ 

The tunic was fastened by a girdle or belt^ about 
the waist to keep it light, which also served as a 
purse ,^ in which they kept th?ir money ; hence incinc- 
ius tunicam mercat&r, the merchant with his tunic girt. 
The purse commonly hung from the iiecki and was said decolia^^^y 
when it was taken off ; hence decoUarCj to deceive.^ 

It was also thought effeminate to appear abroad with the tunic slackly 
or carelessly girded : hence the saying of SyUa concerning Caesar to the 
Optimates, who interceded for his life, vt male PR.t:ciNCTUM puerum ca- 
VERENT, to be upon their guard against that loose -girt boy. For this also 
Maecenas was blamed,*'* Hence cincius, prtEcincim, and s%i€cinctuSi are 
put for industrius, expeditus vel gnavu^i, diligent ^ actiirej clever, because 
they used to gird the tunic when at work,^^ and discinctvs for insrs, mollis^ 
igjiavus; thus, discinctus mmst a dissolute spendthrift ; discincti Afri, ef- 
feminate, or simply ungirt, for the Africans did not use a girdle. 

The Romans do not seem to have used the girdle at home or in private ; 
hence discincti ludere, i. e. domi^ with their tunics ungirt ; discinctaque in 
otia natus, formed for soft repose, for they never wore the toga at home, 
but an undress.^^ Hence the toga and other things whick they wore only 
abroad were called forensia, or vjestitus porensis, and vestimehttafo- 

REiVf^IA,^^ 

The tunic was worn by women as well as men ; but that of the former 
always came down to their feet, and covered their arras. They also used 
girdles both before and after marriage.*^ 

The Romans do not seera to have used a belt above the toga. But thi5 
point is strongly contested. Young raen^ when they assumed the toga 
virilis, and women, when they were married, received from their parents 
a tunic wrought in a particular manner, called tunica recta, or reoilla-''' 

The senators had a broad stripe of purple (or rather two stripes, ykrct« 
'plagul4E) sewed on the breast of their tunic, called latus clavus,*^ 
which is sometimes put for the tunic itself, or the dignity of a senator ; 
the equites a narrow stripe, anoostus clavus,*^ called also pauper cla- 
vu&.^° 
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Augustus granted to the sons' of senators the right of wearing the lotus 
claims after they assumed the toga virilis, and made them tribunes and 
praefects in the army; hence called tribuni et prjefecti laticlavii. 
The tribunes chosen from the equites were called angusticlavii. They 
seem to have assumed the toga virilis and latus clavus on the same day.^ 

Generals, in a triumph, wore, with the toga picta an embroidered tunic 
(tunica palmata), called also tunica Jovis, because the image of that god 
in the Capitol was clothed with it. Tunics of this kind used to be sent, 
by the senate, to foreign kings as a present.^ 

The poor people, who could not purchase a toga, wore nothing but a tu- 
nic ; hence called tunicatus popellus, or tunicati. Foreigners at 
Rome seem also to have used the same dress (hence homo tunicatus is put 
for a Carthaginian), and slaves, like gladiators.^ In the country, persona 
of fortune and rank used only the tunic. In winter they wore more than 
one tunic. Augustus used four.^ 

Under the tunic, the Romans wore- another woollen covering next the 
skin, like our shirt, called indusium,* or subucula,^ and by later writers, 
interula and camisia. Linen clothes^ were not used by the ancient Ro- 
mans, and are seldom mentioned in the classics. The use of linen was 
introduced, under the emperors, from Egypt ; whence sindon vel vtstes 
Bt/ssina, fine linen. Girls wore a linen vest, or shift, called supparum 
vel -us."^ 

The Romans, in later ages, wore above the toga a kind of great-coat, 
called LACERNA, open before, and fastened with clasps, or buckles (fibuljb, 
which were much used to fasten all the different parts of dress, except the 
toga), especially at the spectacles,® to screen them from the weather, with 
a covering for the head and shoulders,® called cucullus. They used to 
lay aside the lacerna when the emperor entered. It was at first used only 
in the army,^^ but afterwards also in the city. 

During the civil wars, when the toga began to be disused, the lacerna 
came to be worn in place of it to such a degree, that Augustus one day 
seeing, from his tribunal, a number of citizens in the assembly dressed in 
the lacerna,^' which was commonly of a dark colour, repeated with indig- 
nation from Virgil, * 

Romanos remm dominos gentemque togatam ! Mn. i. 282. 

The subject world shall Rome's dominion own, 

And, prostrate, shall adore the nation of the gown ! Dryden. 

and gave orders to the sediles not to allow any one to appear in the forum 

or circus in that dress.^^ It was only used by the men, and at first was 

thought unbecoming in the city. It was sometimes of various colours ai|d 
texture.^3 

Similar to the lacerna was the l^bna,^^ a Grecian robe or mantle thrown 
over the pallium,^^ 

The Romans had another kind of great-coat or surtout, resembling the 

1 Suet. Aug. 38. 0th. Sen. Brev. Vit. 12. Juy. JEn. iv. 139. Or. Met. 11 puUati vel lacemati. 
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lacerna, but shorter and siraiter, called penula, which waa worn above 
the lunic,^ having likewise a hood,^ used chiefty on journeys and in the 
army, also in the city,^ sometimes covered with a rough pile, or hair, for 
the sake of warmth, called oausapa, mng. tt p/^jr/vel -e, or ga:^sap,im pm* 
nuluj of various colours^ and common to men and women, sometimes made 
of ekins, bcortea,* 

The military robe oF the Romans was called sAouar, an open woollen 
garmenl, which was drawn over the other clothes, and fastened before with 
clasps ; in dangerous conjunctures worn also in the city, by all except 
those of consular digpity, as in the Italic war for two years. DtsUnla sa- 
go mpositum in suhtime jactare, to toss in a blanket.* 

The Romans wore neither stockings nor breeches, but used sometimes 
to wrap their legs and thighs with pieces of cloth (fascije, vel -loltEi fil- 
lets, bands, or rollers)^ named, from the parts which they covered, tibia- 
LiA and FEMi^JAHA or femoTalia^^ similar to what are mentioned, Exod< 
xxviii. 42, Levit. vi, 10, xvi. 4, Ezek* xlivf. 18; used first, probably, by 
persons in bad health, afterwards by the delicate and effeminate »^ who 
likewise had mufflers to keep the throat and neck warm, called focal la 
vBlfocale. sing,,^ used chiefly by orators. Some used a handkerchief ( an- 
dakium) for that purpose,^ 

Women used ornaments round their legs, called PEKiscELlDfls.^* 

The Romans had various coverings for the feet,*^ but chiefly of two kinds. 
The one (calckus, i^noSj^^n^ a shoe)^ covered the whole foot, somewhat 
like our shoes, and was tied above with a latch et or lace, a point or string." 
Tbe other (soiea, oavSMkH>Vj a slipper or sandal covered only the sole 




of the foot, and was fastened on with leathern thongs or strings,^* hence 
called viNCTJiA, Of the latter kind there were vaTious sorts : crepto^, 
Tel -dulje, gallicje, &c. I and those who wore them were said to hedts- 
ealceati [mvvnodfimt) p^dibus intectis^ unshod, with feet uncovered. 
The Greeks wore a kind of shoes called phjecasia,^' 
The calcei were always worn with tlie toga when a person went 
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abroad ;^ whence he put them off,^ and put on^ slippers, when he went 
on a journey. Caligula permitted those who chose, to wear slippers in 
the theatre, as he himself did in public.^ 

Slippers (solea) were used at feasU, but they put them off when about 
to eat*^ It was esteemed effeminate for a man to appear in public in 
slippers.® Slippers wer« worn by women in public.'^ , 

The shoes of senators were of a black colour, and came up to the mid- 
dle of their legs. They had a golden or silver crescent (luna vel lunula^ 
i. e. litera C.) on the top of the foot ; hence the shoe is called lunatapellisy 
and the foot lunata planta. This seems to have been peculiar to patrician 
senators ; hence it is called patricia luna.^ . 

The shoes of women were generally white,^ sometimes red, scarlet, or 
purple,*^ yellow,^^ &c., adorned with embroidery and pearls, particularly 
the upper leatheis or upper parts.^^ • • 

Men's shoes were generally black ; some wore them scarlet or red, as 
Julius Csesar, and especially under the emperors, adorned with gold, silver, 
and precious stones. They were sometimes turned up in the point, in the 
form of the letter f, called ccUcei repandi}^ 

The senators are said to have used four latchets to tie their shoes, and 
plebeians only one.^* 

The people of ancient Latium wore shoes of unwrought leather,^' called 
PERONEs, as did also the Marsi, Hernici, and Vestini, who were likewise 
clothed in skins,^® &c. It was long before they learned the use of tanned 
leather (ALUTiE),^'' which was made of various colours.^^ 

The poor people sometimes wore wooden shoes,^^ which used to be put 
on persons condemned for parricide. 

Similar to these, were a kind of shoes worn by country people, called 
scuLPONEJE,^^ with which they sometimes struck one another in the face,^^ 
as courtesans used to treat their lovers.^ Thus Omphale used Hercules. 

The shoes of the soldiers were called caliojs, sometimes shod with 
nails of the comedians, socci, slippers, often put for soleiB ; of the tra- 
gedians, COTHURNI.^ 

The Romans sometimes used socks, or coverings for the feet, made of 
wool or govts' hair, called udones.^® 

The Romans, also, had iron shoes^ for mules and horses, not fixed to 
the hoof with nails, as among us, but fitted to the foot, so that they might 
be occasionally put on and off sometimes of silver or gold.^* 

Some think that the ancients did not use gloves but they are men- 
tioned both by Greek and Roman writers,^^ with fingers,^^ and without 
them ; what we call mittens. 
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The ancient Romans went with their heads bare,^ as we see from an* 
cient coins and statues, except at sacred rites, games, festivals, on jour- 
neys, and in war. Hence, of all the honours decreed to Gsesar by the se- 
nate, he is said to have been chiefly pleased with that of always wearing 
a laurel crown, because it covered his baldness, which was reckoned a 
deformity apiong the Romans, as well as among the Jews.^ 

They used, however, in the city, as a screen from the heat or wind, to 
throw over their head the lappet of their gown,^ which they took off when 
they met any one to whom they were bound to show respect, as the con- 
suls, &c> 

The Romans veiled their heads at all sacred rites, but those of Saturn ; 
in cases of sudden and extreme danger ; in grief or despair, as when one 
was about to throw himself into a river, or the like.* Thus Caesar, when 
assassinated in the senate-house ; Pompey, when slain in Egypt ; Cras- 
sus, when defeated by the Parthians ; Appius, when he. fled from the fo- 
rum ; and when criminals were executed.^ 

At games and festivals the Romans wore a woollen cap or bonnet, (pi- 
L£us, vel 'um,)'' which was also worn by slaves, hence called pileati, 
when made free or sold,^ whence pileus is put for liberty, likewise by the 
old and sickly.^ 

The Romans on journeys used a round cap, like a helmet, (oalerus, 
viel -um,) or a broad-brimmed hat (petasus). Hence petasatiiSy prepared 
for a journey. Caligula permitted the use of a hat similar to this in the 
theatre, as a screen from the heat.^^' 

The women used to dress their hair in the form of a helmet, or galerus, 
mixing false hair" with it. So likewise warriors, who sometimes also 
used a cap of unwrought leather (cudo vel -on).^^ 

The head-dress of women, as well as their other attire, was different at 
different periods. At first it was very simple. They seldom went abroad ; 
and, when they did, they almost always had their faces veiled. But when 
riches and luxury increased, dress became with many the chief object of 
attention ; hence a woman's toilette and ornaments were called mundus 
MULiEBRis, her world.^^ 

They anointed their hair with the richest perfumes,^^ and sometimes 
painted it,^* made it appear a bright yellow, with a certain composition or 
wash, a lixivium or ley,^^ but never used powder, which is a very late in- 
vention ; first introduced in France about the year 1593. 

The Roman women frizzled or curled their hair with hot irons," and some- 
times raised it to a great height by rows and stories of curls.^^ Hence al- 
TUM caliendrum,^^ the lofty pile of false hair ; suggestus, vel -urn conuBf as 
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a building ; coma in gradusfomuUa^ into stories ;^ flexus eineinnorum vel an- 
nubrum, the turning of the locks or curls ; ^mftrks vel cirri, the extremities 
or ends of the curls.* The locks seem to have been fixed by hacir-pins.^ 

The slaves who assisted in frizzling and adjusting the hair* were called 
ciNiFLONEs or ciNERARii,* who wero iii danger of punishment if a sin^e 
lock was improperly placed,® the whip' was presently applied, or the mir- 
ror® (speculum), made of polished brass or steel, of' tin or silver, wa» 



aimed at the head of the offender. A number of females attended, who 
did nothing but give directions.® Every woman of fashion had at least one 
female hair-dresser.^® 

The hair was adorned with gold, and pearls, and precious stones,^^ some« 
times with crowns or garlands, andchapiets of flowers,^* bound with fillets 
or ribands of various colours.^^ 

The head-dress and ribands of matrons were different from those of 
virgins. 1* Ribands (viTXiE) seem to have been peculiar to modest women 
and, joined with the stola, were the badge of m arons.^® 

Immodest women used to cover th^eir heads with mitres, (hitrjk vel 
miUlhB)y* 

Mitres were likewise worn by men, although esteemed effeminate 
and what was still more so, coverings for the cheeks, tied with bands^® un- 
der the chin."^ 
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An onbraidered set or caol^ was used Ux tndtmng the hair behkid, 
called vesica ilrooi its thinness.^ 

Woman used Tarious cosmetics,' and washes or wash-balls,^ to im- 
pvore their colour.^ They corered their face with a thick paste,^ which 
the J wore at hiraie.'' 

Poppsa, the wife of Nero, invented a sort of pom&twm or oislaMst to 
pesenre her beauty, called from her name POPPiEANDx, made of asses' nnlk, 
in which f$he used also to bathe. Fife hundred asses are said to have been 
daily milked for this purpose : and when she was banished from Rome, fifty 
asses attended her.^ Some men imitated the womeif in daubing their 
faces ; Otho is reported to hare done the same.^ Pumice-stones were used 
to smooth, the skin.^® 

Paint (fucus) was used by the Roman women as early as the days of 
Plautus ; ceruse or white leaid {eerussa), or chalk (creta), to 
whiten the skin, and yermilion {minium purpurissum yel 
ruhrica) to make it red. (Hence^fucaUB, ctrussatdB, cret<ita,et 
ndnionaUB, painted,) in which also the men imitated them.^^ 

The women used a certain plaster which took off the 
amall hairs from their cheeks ; or they pulled them out 
by the root^^ with instruments called TOLSELLiE, tweezers, 
which the men likewise did.^^ The edges of the eye-lids 
and eye-brows they painted with a black powder or soot.^^ 

When they wanted to conceal any deformity on the face, 
they used a patch (splenium vel en^lastrum)^ sometimes 
like a crescent also for mere ornament Hence splemiatus^ 

Kched.*^ Regulus, a famous lawyer under 
mitian, used to anoint^^ his right or left eye, 
and wear a white patch over the right side or 
the left of his forehead, as he was to plead 
either for the plaintiff or defendant 

The Romans took great care of their teeth 
by washing and rubbing them. When they 
lost them, they procured artificial teeth of 
ivory. If loose, they bound them with gold.^^ 
Itis said ^sculapius first invented the pulling 
out of ieeih.^ 

The Roman ladies used ear-rings (inau- 
SEs)'^ of pearls,^ three or four to- each ear, 
sometimes of immense value (hence, uxor 
tua locupletis domtis auribus censumgerit), and 
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of precious stones ;i also necklaces or ornaments for the neck (monilia), 
made of gold and set with gems, which the men also used. But the or- 
nament of the men was usually a twisted chain^ or a circular plate of gold^^ 
also a chain composed of rings,'* used both by men and women. ^ Orna- 
ments for the arms were called armill^. There was a female ornament 
called SEGMENTUM, worn only by matrons, which some suppose to have 
been a kind of necklace ;^ but others, more properly, an embroidered 
riband,' or a purple fringe^ sewed to the clothes.^ Hence vestis segmentata, 
an embroidered robe, or having a purple fringe. 

The Roman women used a broad riband round the breast called stro- 
PHiUM, which served instead of a boddice or stays. They had a clasp, 
buckle, or bracelet on the left shoulder, called spinther or spinter.^^ 

The ordinary colour of clothes in the time of the republic was white ; 
but afterwards the women used a great variety of colours, according to the 
mode, or their particular taste.^^ 

Silk^3 ^as unknown to the Romans till towards the end of the republic. 
It is frequently mentioned by writers after that time. The use of it waa 
forbidden to men.^* 

Heliogabalus is said to have been the first who wore a robe of pure silk,^* 
before that time it used to be mixed with some other stuff.^^ The silk, 
which had been closely woven in India, was unravelled, and wrought anew 
in a looser texture, intermixed with linen or woollen yarn,^'' so thin that the 
body shone through it first fabricated in the island Cos. Hence vestes 
Com for sericcB vel hombycin<B^ tenues vel pellucidae ; ventus textilis, v. nebula. 
The emperor Aurelian is said to have refused his wife a garment of pure 
silk, on account of its exorbitant price.^^ 

Some writers distinguish between vestis homhycina and serica. The 
former they make to be produced by the silk- worm {bombyx), the latter from 
a tree in the country of the Seres {sing. Ser,) in India. But most writers 
confound them. It seems doubtful, however, if sericum was quite the same 
with what we now call silk.^® 

Silk-worms {bombyces) are said to have been first introduced at Con- 
stantinople by two monks in the time of Justinian, A. D. 551. 21 The Ro- 
mans were long ignorant of the manner in which silk was made. 

Clothes were distinguished not only from their difierent texture and colour, 
but also from the places where they were manufactured ; thus, vestis aurea^ 
aurata, picta, embroidered with gold ; purpurea, conchyliata,'^^ ostro vel mu- 
rice tincta, punicea, Tyria vel Sarrana, Sidonia, Assyria, Phoenicia.; Spar- 
tana, Meliboea ; Getula, Pana vel Punica, <fcc. Purple, dyed with the 
juice of a kind of shell-fish, called purpura or murex ; found chiefly at 
Tyre in Asia ; in Meninx, -ngis, an island near the Syrtis Minor, and on 
the Getulian shore of the Atlantic ocean, in Africa ; in Laconica in Europe. 
The most valued purple resembled the colour of clotted blood, of a black- 

1 Ov. Art. Am. i. 439. 6 Val. Max. v. 2. 1 . Serv. 12 Ov. Art. iii. 187. 18 ut transluceret, ibid. 
Met. z. 115. 264. Virg. Virg. ^n. i. 658. Isid. 13 vestis serica vel 19 Piin. xi 22. s. 26. 
Mn. i. 658. Cic. Verr. xijc. 31. bombycina. Tibul. ii. 3. 57. Prop, 
vi. 18. Suet. Galb. 18. 7 fascia, taenia, vel vitta 14 Vir^. G. ii. 121. Hor. i. 2. 2. Hor. Sat. i. 2. 
Sen. Vit. Beat. 17. Plin. intextaauro. Ep. v ill. 15. Suet. Gal. 101. Petron. 55. Vop. 
ix. 35. 8 purpurea fimbria vel 52. Mart. iii. 82. viii. Aur. 45. 

2 torquis, v. -es, Virg. instita. 33. 68. ix. 38. xi. 8. 27. 20 Plin. xi. 22. s. 25. 
Mti. vii. 351. 9 Schol. Juv. ii. 124. 50. Juv. vi. 259. Tac. xxiv. 12. s. 66, &c. 
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cateniila. Synmiach. Ep. 4. 12. f. 16 subsericum, Lampr. 

5 Liv. zxxix. 81. Hor. 11 Catul. Ixii. -65. Fest. Elag. 26. 29. 
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ish shining appearance ; whence blood is called by Homer, purpureus.^ 
Under Augustus the violet colour^ came to be in request ; then the red^ 
and the Tyrian twice dyed ;* vestis coccinea vel cocco tincta, scarlet, alsra 
put for purple ; Melitensis, e gossypio vel xylo, cotton ; coa, i. e. sericayei 
hcmhycina et purpura, fine silk and purple made in the island of Cos or 
Coos Phrygiana, vel -ionica, i. e. acu contexta et aureis Jilts decorata, 
needle-work or embroidery ; others read here phryxiana, and make it a 
coarse shaggy cloth ; freeze, opposed to rasa, smoothed, without hairs ; 
virgata, striped ; scutulata, spotted or figured,^ like a cobweb,' which Pli- 
ny calls rete scutulatum, galbana vel -ina, green or grass-coloured ,8 worn 
chiefly by women ; hence galhanatus, a man so dressed, and galbani tno^ 
res, effeminate ; amethystina, of a violet or wine-colour ; prohibited by Ne- 
ro, as the use of the vestis conchyliata, a particular kind of purple, was by 
C»sar, except to certain persons and ages^ and on certain days ;^ crocota, 
a garment of a saffron-colour sindon, fine linen from Egypt and Tyre 
vestis atra vel pulla, black or iron-grey, used in mourning, &c. In private 
and public mourning the Romans laid aside their ornaments, their gold and 
purple. ^2 

No ornament was more generally worn among the Romans than rings (an- 
NULi). This custom seems to have been borrowed from the Sabines. The 
senators and equites wore golden rings, also the legionary tribunes. An- 
ciently none but the senators and equites were allowed to wear gold 
rings." 

The plebeians wore iron rings, unless when presented with a golden one 
for their bravery in war, or for any other desert.^* Under the emperors 
the right of wearing a golden ring was most liberally conferred, and often 
for frivolous reasons. At last it was granted, by Justinian, to all citi- 
zens.^^ Some were so finical with respect to this piece of dress, as to 
have lighter rings for summer, and heavier for winter, hence called 
semestres.^^ 

The ancient Romans usually wore but one ring, on the left hand, on the 
finger next the least, hence called digitus annularis ; but, in later times, 
some wore several rings, some one on each finger, or more,^' which was 
always esteemed a mark of effeminacy. 

Rings were laid aside at night, and when they bathed, also by suppli- 
ants, and in mourning.^® 

The easel® where rings were kept, was called dactylotheca.^o 

Rings were set with precious stones^^of various kinds ; as jasper,^ sardo* 
nyx, adamant, &c., on which were engraved the images of some of their 
ancestors or friends, of a prince or a great man, or the representation of 
some signal event, or the like.23 Thus on Pompey's ring were engraved 
three trophies, as emblems of his three triumphs over the three parts of the 
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world, £urope, Asia, and Africa ; on Caesar's ring, an armed Venus ; on 
that of Augustus, first a sphynx, afterwards the image of Alexander the 
Great, and at last his own, which the succeeding emperors continued to 
use.i 

Nonius, a senator, is said to have been proscribed by Antony for the 
sake of a gem in his ring, worth 20,000 sesterces.^ 

Rings were used chiefly for sealing letters and papers,^ also cellars, 
chests, casks, &c.* They were affixed to certain signs or symbols,^ 
used for tokens, like what we call tallica, or tally-sticks, and given in con- 
tracts instead of a bill or bond, or for any sign.^ Rings used also to be 
given by those who agreed to club for an entertainment,' to the person 
commissioned to bespeak it,^ from symbola, a shot or reckoning : hence 
symholam dare, to pay his reckoning. Asymbolus ad canam venire, to come 
to supper without paying. The Romans anciently called a ring unoulus, 
from unguis, a nail ; as the Greeks daxTvXiog from daxrvXog, a finger ; 
afterwards both called it symholus vel -um.^ 

When a person at the point of death delivered his ring to any one, it 
was esteemed a mark of particular afiection.^® 

Rings were usually pulled off from the fingers of persons dying ; but 
they seem to have been sometimes put on again before the dead body was 
burnt.ii 

Rings were worn by women as well as men, both before and after mar- 
riage. It seems any free woman might wear, a golden one ; and Isidorus 
says, all free men, contrary to other authors. A ring used to be given by 
a man to the woman he was about to marry, as a pledge of their intend- 
ed union (annulus pronubus) a plain iron one,i3 according to Pliny ; 
but others make it of gold. Those who triumphed also wore an iron 
ring.^* 

The ancient Romans, like other rude nations, suffered their beards to 
grow (hence called barbati ; but barbatus is also put for a full-grown man),'* 
till about the year of the city 454, one P. Ticinius Maenas, or Maena, 
brought barbers from Sicily, and first introduced the custom of shaving at 
Rome, which continued to the time of Hadrian, who, to cover some ex- 
crescenses on his chin, revived the custom of letting the beard grow,^^ but 
that of shaving was soon after resumed. 

The Romans usually wore their hair short, and dressed it^'^ with great 
care, especially in later ages, when attention to this part of dress was car- 
ried to the greatest excess. Ointments and perfumes were used even in 
the army.^® 

When young men first began to shave,^^ they were said pon^rc harham. 
The day on which they did this was held as a festival, and presents were 
sent to them by their friend s.^o 
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The beard was shaven for the first time, sooner or later, at pleasure ; 
sometimes when the toga virilis was assumed, but usually about the age 
of twenty-one. Augustus did not shave till twenty-five.^ Hence young 
men with a long down^ were caWed juvenes barbatuU, or bene barbati.^ 

The first grgwth of the beard* was consecrated to some god ;^ thus 
Nero consecrated his in a golden box,^ set with pearls, to Jupiter Capito- 
linus. At the same time, the hair of the head was cut and consecrated 
also, usually to Apollo, sometimes to Bacchus. Till then they wore it 
uncut, either loose,^ or bound behind in a knot.® Hence they were call- 
ed CAPILLATt.^ 

Both men and women among the Greeks and Romans used to let their 
hair grow'^ in honour of some divinity, not only in youth, but afterwards, 
as the Nazarites among the Jews.^^ So Paul, Acts xviii. 18. 

The Britons, in the time of Caesar, shaved the rest of their body, all ex- 
cept the head and upper lip.^^ 

In grief and mourning the Romans allowed their hair and beard to 
grow,i3 or let it flow dishevelled,^** tore it,^-^ or covered it with dust and ash- 
es. The Greeks, on the contrary, in grief cut their hair and shaved their 
beard, as likewise did some -barbarous nations.!^ It was reckoned igno- 
minious among the Jews to shave a person's beard. ^"^ Among the Catti, a 
nation of Germany, a young man was not allowed to shave, or cut his hair, 
till he had slain an enemy. So Civilis, in consequence of a vow.^® 

Those who professed philosophy also used to let their beard grow, to 
give them an air of gravity. Hence barbatus magister for Socrates ; but 
liber bar batus, i. e. villosus, rough ; barbatus vivity without shaving.^^ 

Augustus used sometimes to clip^o bis beard, and sometimes to shave it.^i 
Some used to pull the hairs from the root,22 vvith an instrument called vol- 
SELLA, nippers or small pincers, not only of the face, but the legs, &c.,23 
or to burn them out with the flame of nut-shells,^* or of walnut-shells,^* as 
the tyrant Dionysius did ; or with a certain ointment, called psilothrtjm 
vel DROPAX,26 or with hot pitch or rosin, which Juvenal calls calidi fascia 
visci, a bandage of warm glue ; for this purpose certain women were em- 
ployed, called usTRiciTLiE.2' This pulling oflf the hairs, however, was al- 
ways reckoned a mark of great eflreminacy,^® except from the arm-pits,^* 
as likewise to use a mirror when shaving 

The Romans, under the emperors, began to use a kind of peruke or pe- 
riwig, to cover or supply the want of hair, called capillamentum, or 
OALERus, or GALERICULUM.31 The falsc hair32 seems to have been fixed on 
a skin. This contrivance does not appear to have been known in the time 
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of Julius Caesar, at least not to have been used by men ; for it was used 
by women. 1 

In great families there were slaves for dressing the hair and for shaving 
(tonsores), and for cutting the nails ; sometimes female slaves did this 
(tonstrices.)^ 

There were, for poorer people, public barbers' shops or shades (ton- 
STRiNiE), much frequented, where females also used to officiate.^ 

Slaves were dressed nearly in the same manner with the poor people,* 
in clothes of a darkish colour,^ and clippers f hence veslis servtlis, servi- 
lis kahitusP 

Slaves in white are mentioned with disapprobation. They wore either 
a straight tunic, called exomis or DiPHTHERA,^or a coarse frock.^ 

It was once proposed in the senate, that slaves should be distinguished 
from citizens by their dress ; but it appeared dangerous to discover their 
number.^® 

Slaves wore their beard and hair long. When manumitted they shaved 
their head and put on a cap.^^ 

In like manner, those who had escaped from shipwreck shaved their 
head. In calm weather mariners neither cut their hair nor nails. So 
those accused of a capital crime, when acquitted, cut their hair and shaved, 
and went to the Capitol to return thanks to Jupiter.^^ 

The ancients regarded so much the cutting of the hair, that they be- 
lieved no one died, till Proserpina, either in person, or by the ministration 
of Atropos, cut off a hair from the head, which was considered a kind of 
first-fruits of consecration to Pluto.^^ 



II. ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS, EXERCISES, BATHS, AND 
PRIVATE GAMES. 

The principal meal of the Romans was what they called c(ena, supper 
supposed by some to have been anciently their only one.^* The usual 
time for the ccewa was the ninth hour, or three o'clock, afternoon, in sum- 
mer, and the tenth hour in winter. It was esteemed luxurious to sup. 
more early. 

An entertainment begun before the usual time, and prolonged till late at 
night, was called convivium intempestivum ; if prolonged till near morn- 
ing, ccena antelucana.^^ Such as feasted in this manner, were said cjtm- 
lari vel vivere de die, and in diem vivere when they had no thought of fu- 
turity," a thing which was subject to the animadversion of the censors. 

About mid-day the Romans took another meal, called prandium, dinner, 
which anciently used to be called c(ena,'® because taken in company, and 
food taken in the evening,^® vesperna. But when the Romans, upon the 
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Juv. xii. 81. Lucian in 



Ermotim. Petron. 104. 
Mart. ii. 74. Plin. Ep. 
vii. 27. 

13 Vire. JEn. iv. 698. 
Hor. Od. i. 28. 20. 

14 Isid. XX. 2. 

15 Cic.Ffim.ix.26. Juv. 
I. 49. Mart. iv. 8. 6. 
Auct. Herenn. iv. 51. 
f lin. Ep. iii. 1. Pan. 
49. 

16 Cic. Cat. 11. 10. Arch. 
6. Mur. 0. Van. iii. 25. 
Sen. 14. Att. ix. 1. 
Sen. Ira, il. 88. Suet. 



Cal. 45. 

17 Liv. XXV. 23. Cat. 
xlvii. 6. Suet. Ner. 27. 
Curt. V. 22. Cic. Phil, 
ii. 34. Tusc. v. 11. Or. 
ii. 40. Plin. Ep. v. 5. 

18 Koivn^i.e. cibus com- 
munis, a pluribus 
sumptus, Plut. Symp. 
viii. 6. Isid. xx. 2. quo 
Piinius alludere vid«- 
tur, Ep. ii. 6. 

19 cibus. vespertinus, 
Festus in Cana. 
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increase of riches, began to devote longer time to the ccBna or common 
meal, that it might not interfere with business, it was deferred till the even- 
ing ; and food taken at mid-day was called prandium. 

At the hour of dinner the people used to be dismissed from the specta- 
cles, which custom first began A. U. 393.^ 

They took only a little light food^ for dinner, without any formal prepa- 
ration, but not always so.^ 

Sometimes the emperors gave public dinners to the whole Roman peo- 
ple.* 

A dinner was called prandium caninum^ vel abstemium, at which no 
wine was drunk.^ 

In the army, food taken at any time was called prandium, and the army 
after it, pransus paratus."' 

Besides the prandium and coena, it became customary to take in the 
morning a breakfast (jEXTACuLrM), and something delicious after supper 
to eat with their drink, called comissatio. They used sometimes to sup 
in one place, and take this after- repast in another.^ 

As the entertainment after supper was often continued till late at night,^ 
hence comissari, to feast luxuriously, to revel, to riot.^° Comissatio, a 
feast of that kind, revelling or rioting after supper comissator, a person 
who indulged in such feasting, a companion or associate in feasting and re- 
velling. Hence Crcero calls the favourers of the conspiracy of Catiline, 
after it was suppressed, comissatores conjurationis.^^ 

Some took food betwixt dinner and supper, called merenda,^^ qj. ^nte- 
c(ENA, vel 'ium.^^ 

The ancient Romans lived on the simplest fare, chiefly on pottage,^^ or 
bread and pot-herbs ; honco every thing eaten with bread, or besides bread, 
was afterwards named pulmentijm, or pulmentarium,^^ called in Scot- 
land kitchen.^'' Uncta 'pnlmentaria, i. e. lauta et delicata fercula, nice deli- 
cate dishes. Their chief magistrates and most illustrious generals, when 
out of office, cultivated the ground with their own hands, sat down at the 
same board, and partook of the same food with their servants ; as Cato the 
censor. They sometimes even dressed their dinner themselves, as Curius, 
or had it brought them to the field by their wives.^® 

But when riches were introduced by the extension of conquest, the man- 



I Suet. Claud. 34. Cal. 
iM. 58. Dio. xxxvii.l4d. 

3 cibum levem et laci- 
lem sumebant. v. gas- 
tabant, Plin. Ep. iii. 4. 

9 Gels. i. 3. Ilor. Sat. 
i. 6. 127. ii. 3. 245. 4. 
29. Sen. Ep. 84. Mart. 
xUl. 30. Plaut. Pa5n. 
iii. 5. 14. Cic. Ver. i. 
10. Suet. Claud. 33. 
Dom. 21. 

4 Suet. Jul. 38. Tib. 
90. 

ft By the term caninum 
prandiumt GoUiusse- 
ems to undecstand an 
abstemious dinner Er- 
asmus does the same ; 
tmt Quintus Carolus, 
a commentator on Gel- 
lius, interpreta it dif- 
ferently» thus, "What 
is here said of a dog's 
not drinking %vine, is 



equally true of a cat, 
or a mouse, or a fish. 
There are three sorts 
of wine, new, old, and 
of middle age : new 
wine makes us cold, 
old wine temperately 
warms, but wine of 
middle age inflames the 
blood, gets into the 
head, and makes peo- 
ple quarrel and fight 
like dogs." Erasmus 
servilely follows Gel- 
lius in his interpreta- 
tion of this proverb, 
with no original re- 
marks of his own. — 
Beloe. 

6 quod canis vino ca- 
ret,— because a dog 
drinks no wine, Gelf. 
xiii. 20. 

7 Liv. xxviii. 14. Cell. 
XV. 12. 



8 Plaut. Cure. i. 1. 72. 

Most. i. 4. 5. Liv. xl. 7. 

0.Mart.xiii.31.xiv.223. 

Suet. Vit. 13. Dom. 21. 
Suet. Tit. 7. 

10 KMital^tiv a Kojiiti, vi- 
cus, Festus, vel po- 
tius a KcjftuSf Comus, 
the ^od of nocturnal 
merriment and feast- 
ing among the Greeks, 
Ilor. 0d.rv. 1. O.Quin. 
xi.3. 57. 

11 Cic. Cat. ii. 5. Mnr. 

0. CcBl. 15. Mart. zii. 
48. 11. 

12 Att. 1. 1«. Liv. xl. 7. 
Ter. Adelp. v. 2. 8. 
Mart. iv. 5. 8. ix. 6ft. 
15. Petron. 05. G«1L 
iv. 14. 

18 quia vulgo dabatur 
iis, qui ere merobant, 

1. e. mercenariis, ante- 
quam labore mitteren- 



tur, a domino sen con- 
dactore,— because it 
was commonly given 
to those qui aere mers- 
bant, that is, to hired 
labourers, before they 
were dismissed from 
work, by the master or 
person who hired 
them, Plaut. Most. iv. 
2. 50. 

14 Isid. zx. 22. 

15 puis. 

16 oxpbiviWj opsoninin. 

17 Plin. xviii. 8. Vmt. 
L. L. iv. S2. Hot. 8«t. 
ii. S. 90. Ep. i. 18. 48. 
Sen. Ep. 87. Pluidr. 
iU.7.S3. JttV. VILIM. 
xlr. 171. 

18 Pers. UL 101. Plat. 
Plin. zlz. A. t. 96. Joy. 
xi.70. Mart. iv. 84. 
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ners of the people were changed, luxury seized all ranks. ^ The plea- 
sures of the table became the chief object of attention. Every thing was 
ransacked to gratify the appetite. 2 

The Romans at first sat at meais,^ as did also the Greeks. Homer's 
heroes sat on different seats^ around the wall, with a small table before 
each, on which the meat and drink were set. So the Germans and Spa- 
niards.*'^ 

The custom of reclining* on couches (lecti vel tori) was introduced 
from the nations of the East, and at first was adopted only by the men, but 
afterwards allowed also to the women. It was used in Africa in the time 
of Scipio Africanus the elder.' 

The images of the gods used to be placed in this posture in a lectistemi^ 

um ; that of Jupiter reclining on a 
couch, and those of Juno and Mi- 
nerva erect on seats.® 

Boys, and young men below se- 
venteen, sat at the foot of the couch 
of their parents or friends ,9 at a 
more frugal table sometimes also 
girls, and persons of low rank.'^ 

The custom of reclining^^ took 
place only at supper. There was 
no formality at other meals. Per- 
sons took them alone or in compa- 
ny, either standing or sitting.^^ 
The place where they supped 
was anciently called ccenaculum, in the higher part of the house, whence 
the whole upper part, or highest story, of a house was called by that namCy 
afterwards c(enatio, or triclinium,^* because three couches {r^etg xXtyat^ 

mediiislectus 
I 8 I 1 |~2~ | 





1 Saevior annis luxuria 
incubuitt victumque ul- 
ciscitur orbem, — lu- 
xury, more cruel than 
arms, hath invaded us, 
and avenges the con- 
quered world, Juv. vi. 
102. 

2 vescendi causa terra 
marique omnia ezqui* 
rere, — for the sake of 
gratifying the appetite 
sea and land were 
ransacked, SaL Cat. 
13. Oustus, i. e. dapes 
delicatas, dainties^ ele- 
menta per omnia qius- 
runt, — they ransack, as 
it were, earth, air, and 
water, for dainties to 
please their taste, Juv. 
xi. 14. 

3 Ov. F. vi. 305. Serv. 



Virg. iEn. vii. 170. 

4 dpovoif solia. 

5 Odys. i. iu. &c. vii. 
viU. Tac. Mor. Ger. 88. 
Strab. ii. p. 155. 

6 accumbendi. 

7 Val. Max. ii. 1, 2. Liv. 
xxviii. 88. 

8 Val. Max. U. 1, 8. 

in imo lecto vel sub- 
sellio, vel ad lecti ful- 
cra assidebant. Suet. 
Aug. 64. 

10 propria et parciore 
mensa, Tac. An. xiii. 
16. 

11 Suet. Claud. 38. Don. 
in Vit. Terent. Plant. 
Stich. iii. 8. 38. v. 4. 81. 

13 The above cut taken 
from a picture found 
in Pompeii represents 
a domestic supper par* 



ty. The young man 
reclining on the couch 
is drinking from a horn, 
the primitive drinking 
vessel, pierced at the 
smaller end so as to al- 
low the wine to flow in 
a thin stream into his 
mouth. This mode of 
drinking, wliich is still 
practised in some parts 
of the Mediterranean, 
must require some skill 
in order to hit the mark 
exactly. The female 
seated beside him 
stretches out her hand 
to a servant, to receive 
what appears to be her 
myrotheeof a box of 
perfumes. The table 
and the ground are 
strewed withllowers. 



13 Suet. Aug. 78. 

14 Var. L. L. iv. 33. Liv. 
xxixx. 40. Suet. Vit. 7. 
Ner. 31. Caes. 43. Tib. 
78. Cic. Att. 68. Juv, 
vii. 183.— The second 
cut represents the sum 
mer triclinium in the 
small garden of the 
house of Sallust, lately 
found at Pompeii. The 
couches are of mason- 
ry ,intended to be cover- 
ed with matresses and 
rich tapestry ; the round 
table in the centre was 
of marble. In the reign 
of Tiberius, such 
couches were veneer- 
ed with costlv woods 
or tortoisesheli. 
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ires lecti, triclinares rel discuhitorii) were\ spread^ around the table, on 
which the guests might recline.^ 

On each couch tliere were commonly three. They lay with the upper 
part of the body reclined on the left arm, the head a little raised, the back 
supported by cushions,^ and the limbs stretched out at full length, or a little 
bent ; the feet of the first behind the back of the second, and his feet be- 
hind the back of the third, with a pillow between each. The head of the 
second was opposite to the breast of the first, so that, if he wanted to 
speak to him, especially if the tiling was to be secret, he was obliged to 
lean upon his bosom, ^ thus, John ziii. 23. In conversation, those who 
spoke raised themselves almost upright, supported by cushions. When they 
ate, they raised themselves on their elbow,^ and made use of the right 
hand, sometimes of both hands ; for we do not read of their using either 
knives or forks.^ 

He who reclined at the top' was called summi's vel primus, the highest; 
at the foot, imus vel ultimus, the lowest ; between them, medius, which 
was esteemed the most honourable place. ^ 

If a consul was present at a feast, his place was the lowest on the mid- 
dle couch, which was hence called locus consi'laris, because there he 
could most conveniently receive any messages that were sent to him.* 
The master of the feast reclined at the top of the lowest couch, next to the 
consul. 

Sometimes in one couch there were only two, sometimes four. It was 
reckoned sordid to have more.^" Sometimes there were only two couches 
in a room ; hence called biclimum.^^ 

The number of couches depended on that of the guests,- which Varro 
said ought not to be below the number of the Graces, nor above that of 
the Muses. So, in the time of Plautus, the number of those who reclined 
on couches did not exceed nine. The persons whom those who were in- 
vited had liberty to bring with them, were called tMBRiU, uninvited guests.^^ 

The bedsteads (spondj;) and feet (fulcra vel pedes) were made of wood, 
sometimes of silver or gold,'^ or adorned with plates of silver. On the 
couch was laid a mattress or quilt (culcita vel matta), stuffed with fea- 
thers or wool,^* anciently with hay or chaff. All kinds of stuffing^'' were 

called TOMENTUM.*^ 

A couch with coarse stufling.^^^ a pallet, was called tomentum circense, 
because such were used in the circus ; opposed to tomentum linoonicum , 

V. LEUCONICUM.20 

At first couches seem to have been covered with herbs or leaves,'* hence 
LECTUs, a couch," vel toru8,23 or with straw.^* 

The cloth or ticking which covered the mattress or couch, the bed-cov- 
ering,^^ was called toral, by later writers, torale Unteum, or segestre, v. 



1 sternebantur. 

S Serv. Virg..«n.i.flW. 

8 pulviiii V. -lUi. 

4 ui smu recumbere, 
Plin. Ep. iv. 22. 

5 Hor. Od. i. 27. 8. Sat. 
ii. 4. 39. 

hence manuii uncta), 
— greasy hands, Ilor. 
Ep. i 16. 23. 

7 ad caput lecti. 

8 Virg. ib. Hor. Sat. ii. 
8. 20. 

9 Plaut. Svrnp. ii. 3. 



10 Cic. Pig. 27. Hor. Sat. 
i. 4. 80. 

11 Quiiict. i. 5. Plaut. 
Dacch. iv. 4.00. 102. 

12 Gcll. xiii. 11. Plaut. 
Stich. iii. 2. 31. iv. 2. 
12. Hor. Sat. U. 8. 22. 
Ep. i. V. 28. 

13 Ov. Mot. viii. 056. 
Suet. Jul. 49. 

14 hractoffi veJ laminse. 

15 Suet. Cal. 22. Mart, 
viii. 35. 5. Juv. v. 17. 
Plin. xix. 1. Ov. Fast. 



vi.080.Cic.Tu»c.iii.l«. 
10 foeno vel acere aut. 
palea, Var. L. L. iv. 35. 

17 omnia farcimina. 

18 'luasi tondimentom. 
Suet. Tib. 54. RUrt. xi. 
22. xiv. 150. 

19 concisa palus, i. e. 
arundines palustres. 

20 Mart. xiv. 160. Son. 
Vit. Beat. 25. 

21 Ov. Fast. i. 200. 905. 

22 quod herbis et fron- 
dibuf lectis incubabant, 



Var. L. L. !▼. S9. 

93 quia veteres raper 
herbam tortam discum- 
bebant, Serr. Vir^. 
Mn. i. 706. v. 888: Tel 
ut alii dicuDt, quod lec- 
tus toris, i. e. flinibiis 
tenderetor, Hor. Ep. 
zil. 19. 

94 stramenyelatnunen- 
tum, Plin. vlU. 48. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 3. 117. 

25 operimentam rel in- 
volucrum. 
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•^fum, 'trium^ or lodix, which is also put for a sheet or blanket. Lodicula^ 
a small blanket or flannel coverlet for the body.^ 

On solemn occasions, the couches were covered with superb cloth, with 
purple and embroidery (stragula vestis.)^ Textile stragulum^ an em- 
broidered coverlet, with a beautiful mattress below {pulckerrimo strata), but 
some read here pulcherrime ; as, lectus stratus conchyliato peristromate, be- 
spread with a purple covering, also attalic a peripetasmatat much the same 
with what Virgil calls superba auhBa, fine tapestry ,3 said to have been 
£rst invented at the court^ of Attalus king of Pergamus. Bahylonica pC' 
ristromata consutaque tapetia, wrought with needle-work.^ 

Hangings (aulcRa) used likewise to be suspended from the top of the 
room to receive the dust.® 

Under the emperors, instead of three couches was introduced the use of 
one of a semicircular form, thus, C ; called sioma, from the Greek letter of 
that name, which usually contained seven, sometimes eight, called alsq^ 
8TIBADIUM.' But in later ages the custom was introduced, which still pre-*" 
vails in the East, of sitting or reclining on the floor at meat, and, at other 
times, on cushions, accubita, covered with cloths, accubitalia.^ 

The tables (mens^) of the Romans were anciently square, and called 
CABiLLiE ; on three sides of which were placed three couches ; the fourth 
side was left empty for the slaves to bring in and out the dishes. When 
the semicircular couch, or the sigma, came to be used, tables were made 
round.^ 

The tables of the great were usually made of citron or maple wood, and 
adorned with ivory.^<^ 

The tables were sometimes brought in and out with the dishes on them ; 
hence mensam apponere,^^ et auferre, but some here take menstB for the 
dishes. Sometimes the dishes were set down on the table ; hence cibum, 
lances, patinas, vel canam mensis apponere, epulis mensas onerare, demerb 

Vel TOLLERE.'^ 

Mensa is sometimes put for the meat or dishes hence prima mensa, 
for prima fercula, the first course, the meat ; secunda mensa, the second 
course, the fruits, &c., bellaria, or the dessert.^^ Mittere de mensa, to send 
some dish, or part of a dish, to a person absent ; dopes menses brevis, a 
short meal, a frugal meal ; mensa opima, a rich table.^^ 

Virgil uses menses for the cakes of wheaten bread^® put under the meat, 
which he calls orbes, because of their circular figure ; and quadrcB, because 
each cake was divided into four parts, quarters, or quadrants, by two 
straight lines drawn through the centre. Hence aliena vivere quadra, to 
live at another's expense or table ; Jindetur quadra, i. e. frustum panis, the 
piece of bread shall be shared. So quadra placenta vel casei.^'' 

A table with one foot was called monopooium. These were of a circu- 



1 Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 84. Ep. Stich. il. 2. M. Most. i. 3. 150. iii. 1. 101. Nep. Ages. 8. 

L 5. 33. Var. ib. Juv. 6 Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 54. S6. Amph. ii. 3. 175. 15 Cic. Att. v. 1. Hor. 

Ti. m. vii. 66. Mart. Serv. Virg. JEa. i. Cic. Att. xiv. 21. Ov. A. P. 196. SU. xi. 283. 

xlv. 148. 151. Suet. W7. Met. viii. 570. 16 adorea Uba vel cere- 

Aug. 83. 7 Mart. iz. 48. ztr. 87. 12 Virg. JEn. i. 220. ale solum. Solum 

S Cic. Verr. ii. 19. Liv. 8 Schol. Juv. v. 17. 637. iv. 603. 6. iv. 388. omne dicitur, quod ali- 

t xxziv. 7. Hor. Sat. ii. Lamprid. Heliog. 10. Cic. Tusc. v. 32. Ver. quid sustinet, Senr. 

2, 8. 118.picta stragu- 25. TVeb. Pol. Clau. 14. iv.22. Att. vi. 1. Plaut. Virg. Eel. vi. 35. ^n. 

la.Tibul.i. 2.79. 9 Juv. i. 137. Var. L. Mil. iii. 1.55. v. 199. O v. Met. i. 78. 

3 ^n. i. 697. Cic. Ver. L. iv. 24. Festus. 13. lanz, patina, patella, 17 Virg. ^n. vii. 116. 
IV. 12. Tusc. v. 21. 10 Cic. Verr. iv. 17. vel discus. Juv. v. 2. Hor. Ep. i. 
Phil. il. 27. Man. xiv. 89, 90. U. 14 Macrob. Sat. vii. 1. ' 17. 49. Mart, vi 75. 

4 in aula, hinc aulsa. 43. Plin. xiii. 15. s. 20. Cic. Att. xiv. 6. Fam. * zii. 82. 18. 
» Plin. viU. 48. Plaut. 11 Plant. Asin. v. 1, 2. xiv. 21. Vixg. O. U. 

41 
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lar figure,^ used chiefly by the rich, and commonly adorned with ivory 
and sculpture. 2 

A side-board was called abacus, or delphica, sc. mensa,^ lapis al- 

BUS.'^ 

•The table of the poorer people commonly had three feet (tripes), and 
sometimes one of them shorter than the other two.^ Hence in<Bquales 
MENSiE, Martial i. 56. 11. 

The ancient Romans did not use table-cloths,^ but wiped the table with 
a sponge,' or with a coarse cloth.® 

Before the guests began to eat they always washed their hands, and a 
toweP was furnished them in the house where they supped to dry themJ*^ 
But each guest seems to have brought with him, from home, the table-nap- 
kin^^ or cloth, which he used, in time of eating, to wipe his mouth and hands, 
but not always.^2 The mappa was sometimes adorned with a purple fringe.^^ 

The guests used sometimes, with the permission of the master of the 
feast, to put some part of the entertainment into the mappa, and give it to 
their slaves to carry home.^^ 

Table-cloths^^ began to be used under the emperors. 

In later times, the Romans, before supper, used always to bathe." The 
wealthy had baths,^® both cold and hot, at their own houses.^^ There were 
public baths^o for the use of the citizens at large,^^ where there were sepa- 
rate apartments for the men and women .'-^^ Each paid to the bath-keeper^^ 
a small coin (quadrans^,)^"^ Those under age paid nothing.^^ 

The usual time of bathing was two o'clock^e in summer, and three in win-=^ 
ter ; on festival days sooner.^"' 

The Romans, before bathing, took various kinds of exercise as the 
ball or tennis (pila), throwing the javelin, and the discus or quoit, around 
bullet of stone, iron, or lead, with a thong tied to it, the palus or pala- 
RiA,2^ riding, running, leaping, <fcc.-^^ 

There were chiefly four kinds of balls : — 1. pila trigonalis vel tri- 
ooN, so called, because those who played at it were placed in a triangle 
{rgiYuvop)^ and tossed it from one to another ; he who first let it come to 
the ground was the loser. — 2. follis vel/oZ/tcwZwj, inflated with wind like 
our foot-ball, which, if large, they drove with the arms, and simply called 
pila, or pila velox, if smaller, with the hand, armed with a kind of gaunt- 
let, hence called follis pugillatorius. — 3. pila paganica, the village 
ball, stufled with feathers, less than the follis, but more- weighty .31—4. 
harpastum,32 the smallest of all, which they snatched from one another.^ 
Those who played at the ball were said ludere raptim, yeXpilam revocare 



I orbes. 

3 Juv. i. 138. xi. 123. 

3 Liv. XXXIX. 6. Cic. 
Verr. iv. 16. 25. 59. 
Tusc. V. 21. Vet.Schol. 
Juv. iii. 204. Mart. xii. 
67. 

4 i.e.mensamarmorea, 
Hor. Sat. i. 6.116. 

5 Ov. Met. viii. 661. 
Hor. Sat. i. 3. 13. 

6 man til ia. 

7 Mart. xiv. 44. 

8 gausape, Hor. S t. 
ii. 8. 11. 

9 mtntile vel -tele, 
-Tim, vel -ium. 

10 Virg. ^n. i. 702. G. 
iv. 377. 

II mappa. 



12 Mart. xii. 29. Hor. ii. 
8. 63. Ep. i. 5. 22. 

13 lato clavo, Mart. iv. 
46. 17. 

14 Mart. ii. 32. 

15 lintea villosa, gausa- 

ga vel mantilla. 
Mart. xii. 29. 12. xiv. 
138. 

17 Plaut. Stich. v. 2. 19. 

18 balneum vel baline- 
um, plur. -neae vel -a. 

19 Cic. Or. ii. 55. 

20 balnea. 

21 Cic. CcBl. 26. Hor. 
Ep. i. 1.92. 

22 balnea virilia et mu- 
liebria. Var. L. L. 
viii. 42. Vitruv. v. 10. 
Gell. z. S. 



23 balneator. 

24 Hor. Sat. i. 3. 137. 
Juv. vi. 446. hence res 
quadrantaria for bal- 
neum, Sen. Ep. 89. 
c^uadrantaria permuta- 
tio, i. e. pro quadrante 
copiam sui fecit, — ^be- 
stowed her favours in- 
stead of the price of the 
bath, Cic. Coel. 26. so 
quadrantaria is put for 
a mean harlot, Quinct. 
viii. 6. 

25 Juv. vi. 446. 

26 octava hura. 

27 Plin. Ep. ill. 1. Mart, 
z. 48. Juv. xi. 205. 

38 ezercitatioaet eam- 
pestras, post dacisa 



negotia, campo, tc. 
Martio, — when busi- 
ness was OTBT, in the 
Campus Maxtias, Hor. 
Ep. i. 7. 59. 

39 Hor. Sat i. 5.48. Od, 
L 8.11. 

30 Juv. vi. 946. Suet. 
Aug. 83. Mart. vii. SI. 
see p. 257. 

31 Prop. iii. IS. 5. Hor. 
Sat. U. 2. 11. Plaut. 
Rud. iii. 4. Id. Mart, 
ziv. 45. 47. 

33 ab ipnaCfitf raplo. 
83 Mart. iv. 19. tU. 31. 
Suet. Aug. 8S. 
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cadentem, when they struck it rebounding from the ground : when a num- 
ber played together in a ring, and the person who had the ball seemed to 
aim at one, but struck another, ludere datattm, vel non sperato fugientem 
reddere gestu ; when they snatched the ball from one another, and threw 
it aloft, without letting it fall to the ground, ludere expulsim, vel pilam 
geminare volantem.^ 

In country villas there was usually a tennis-court, or place for playing 
at the ball, and for other exercises, laid out in the form of a circus ; hence 

called SPH^RISTERIUM .2 

Young men and boys used to amuse themselves in whirling along a cir- 
cle of brass or iron, set round with rings, as our children do wooden hoops. 
It was called trochus,^ and GrcRcus trockus, because borrowed from the 
Greeks. The top (turbo vel buxum) was peculiar to boys.* Some have 
confounded these two, but improperly. 

Those who could not join in these exercises took the air on foot, in a 
carriage, or a litter. 

There were various places for walking,^ both public and private, under 
the open air, or under covering.® 

Covered walks (porticus, porticos or piazzas,) were built in different 
places, chiefly round the Campus Martins and forum, supported by marble 
pillars, and adorned with statues and pictures, some of them of immense 
extent ; as those of Claudius, of Augustus, of Apollo, of Nero, of Pompey, 
of Livia.'' 

Porticos were employed for various other purposes besides taking exer- 
cise. Sometimes the senate was assembled, and courts of justice held in 
them. 

A place set apart for the purpose of exercise, on horseback or in vehi- 
cles, was called oestatio. In villas it was generally contiguous to the 
garden, and laid out in the form of a circus.^ 

An enclosed gallery, with large windows to cool it in summer, was 
called cryptoporticus, commonly with a double row of windows.^ 

Literary men, for the sake of exercise,^^ used to read aloud.^^ 

As the Romans neither wore linen nor used stockings, frequent bath- 
ing was necessary both for cleanliness and iiealth, especially as they took 
so much exercise. 

Anciently they had no other bath but the Tiber. They, indeed, had no 
water but what they drew from thence, or from wells in the city and neigh- 
bourhood ; as the fountain of Egeria, at the foot of Mount Aventine, of 
Mercury, Sic,^^ 

The first aqueduct at Rome was built by Appius Claudius, the censor, 
about the year of the city 441 .^^ Seven or eight aqueducts were afterwards 
built, which brought water to Rome, from the distance of many miles, in 
such abundance, that no city was better supplied. 

These aqueducts were constructed at a prodigious expense ; carried 
through rocks and mountains, and over valleys, supported on stone or brick 
arches. Hence, it is supposed, the Romans were ignorant that water, 

1 Luc. ad Pison. 173. iii. 51. 00. 10 stomachi causa. 
Plaut. Cure. U. 3. 17. 5 Ambulacra vel ambu- 7 Mart. Spect. ii. 9. 11 clare et intente lege- 
Uid,i. SI. lationes, ubi spatiaron- Suet. Aug. 31. Ner. 31. re. Plin. £p. iz. 36. I 

2 Suet. Vegp. 20. Plin. tur. Prop.li. 31. 1. Plin. Ep. 12 Liv. i. 19. Ov. F. Ui. 
Ep. ii. 17. V. 6. • Cic. Dom. 44. Or. Ii. 1. 5. Ov. Trist. iii. 1. 69. 273. v. 673. Juv. lii. IS. 

3 a rpcx'o, curro. 30. Att. xiii. 29. Q. Art. Am. i. 07. Cic. 13 Diod. zx. 36. 

4 Hor. Od. iU. 24. 57. Frat. iu. 17. Gell. i. 2. Frat. 4. 
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conveyed in pipes, rises to the height of its source, whatever be the dis- 
tance or inequality of ground through which it passes. It is strange they 
did not discover this fact, considering the frequent use they made of pipes^ 
in conveying water. That they were not entirely ignorant of it appears 
from Pliny, who says, aqua in vel eplumbo suhit altitudinem exortus sut, 
water in leaden pipes rises to the height of its source.^ The truth is, no 
pipes could have supported the weight of water conveyed to the city in the 
Roman aqueducts. 

The waters were collected in reservoirs, called castella, and thence 
distributed throughout the city in leaden pipes.^ 

When the city was fully supplied with water, frequent baths were built, 
both by private individuals, and for the use of the public ; at first, howev- 
er, more for utility than show.'^ 

It was under Augustus that baths first began to assume an air of gran- 
deur, and were called THERMiE,^ bagnios or hot baths, although they also 
contained cold baths. An incredible number of these were built up and 
down the city. Authors reckon up above 800, many of them built by the 
emperors with amazing magnificence. The chief were those of Agrippa 
near the Pantheon, of Nero, of Titus, of Domitian,^ of Caracalla, Antoni- 
nus, Dioclesian, <S^c. Of these, splendid vestiges still remain. 

cold, tepid, and hot baths are 
placed, as well as to those ves- 
sels in which the operation of 
heating the water is carried 
on. The coppers and reser- 
voir were elevated considera- 
bly above the baths, to cause 
the water to flow more rapidl]^ 
into them. 

The bathing rooms had, in 
the floor, a basin of mason- 
work, in which there were 
seats, and round it a gallery, 
where the bathers remained 
before they descended into the 
bath, and where all the attend- 
ants were. Persons goin^ to 
bathe first entered the frigida- 
rium ; they then went into the 
tepidarium, which prepared 
their bodies for the more in- 
tense heat which they were to 
undergo in the vapour and hot 
baths ; and, vice versa ^ soften- 
ed the transition from the hot 
bath to the external air. A 
doorway led from the tepida- 
rium into the caldariom. It 
had on one side the laconicum, 
where a vase for washing the 
hands and face was placed, 
called labrum. On the oppo- 
site side of tiie room was the 
hot bath, called lavacrum. Vi- 
truvius, T. 11, explains the 
structure of the apartment: 
" Here should be placed the 
vaulted sweating-room {eon- 
camerata siuUuio)^ twice the 
length of its width, which 



BATHS. 

Bathing undoubtedly took 
place first in rivers and in the 
sea, but men soon learned to 
enjoy this pleasure in their 
own houses. Even Homer 
mentions the use of the bath 
as an old custom. When Ulys- 
ses enters the palace of Circe, 
a bath is prepared for him, af- 
ter which he is anointed with 
costly perfumes, and dressed 
in rich garments. The bath, 
at this period, was the first re- 
fireshment offered to the guest. 
In later times, rooms, both pub- 
lic and private, were built ex- 
pressly for the purpose of bath- 
mg. The public baths of the 
Greeks were mostly connect- 
ed with the gymnasia, because 
they were taken immediately 
after the athletic exercises. 
The Romans, in the period of 
their luxury, imitated the 
Greeks in this point, and built 
magnificent baths. The fol- 
lowing description applies 
both to the Greek and Roman 
baths : — The building which 
contained them was oblong, 
and had two divisions, the one 
for males, and the other for fe- 
males. In both, warm or cold 
baths could be taken. The 
warm baths, in both divisions, 
were adjacent to each other, 
for the sake of being easily 
heated. In the midst of the 
building, on the ground-floor, 



was the heating-room, by 
which not only the water for 
bathing, but sometimes also 
the floors of the adjacent 
rooms, were warmed. Above 
the heating-room was an apart- 
ment in which three copper 
kettles were walled in, one 
above another, so that the low- 
est {caldarium) was immedi- 
ately over the fire, the second 
(tepidarium) over the first, and 
the third (frigidarium) over the 
second. In this way, either 
boiling, luke-warm, or cold 
water could be obtained. A 
constant communication was 
maintained between these ves- 
sels, so that as fast as hot wa- 
ter was drawn otf from the cal- 
darium, the void was supplied 
from the tepidarium, which 
being already considerably 
heated, did but slightly reduce 
the temperature of the hotter 
boiler. The tepidarium in its 
turn, was supplied from the 
piscina or frigidarium, and 
that from the aqueduct; so 
that the heat which was not 
taken up by the first boiler, 
passed on to the second, and 
instead of being wasted, did 
its o^ce in preparing the con- 
tents of the second for the 
higher temperature which it 
was to obtain in the first. The 
terms frigidarium, tepidarium, 
and caldarium are applied to 
the apartments in which the 
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The basin^ where they bathed was called baptisterium, natatio or 
PISCINA. The cold bath was called frioidarium, sc. ahenumwel balneum; 



should have at each extremi- 
ty, on one end the Jaconicum, 
on the other end the hot bath." 
Vitruvius never mentions the 
laconicum as being separated 
from the vapour bath ; it may, 
therefore, be presumed to have 
been always connected with 
it in his time, although in the 
thermsB constructed by the la- 
ter emperors it appears always 
to have formed a separate 
apar ment. In the baths of 
Pompeii they are united, and 
adjoin the tepidarium, exactly 
agreeing witn the descriptions 
of Vitruvius. The laconicum 
is a large semicircular niche, 
seven feet wide, and three 
feet six inches deep, in the 
middle of which was placed a 
vase or labrum. The ceiling 
was formed by a quarter of a 
sphere ; it had on one side a 
circular opening, one foot six 
inches in diameter,over which, 
according to Vitruvius, a 
shield {clweus) of bronze was 
suspended, which, by means 
of a chain attached to it, could 
be drawn over or drawn aside 
from the aperture, and thus re- 
gulated the temperature of the 

In the magnificent thermas 
erected by the emperors, edi- 
fices in which architectural 
magnificence appears to have 
been carried to its extreme 

Soint, not only was accommo- 
ation provided for hundreds 
of bathers at once, but spa- 
cious porticos, rooms for ath- 
letic games and playing at ball, 
and halls for tne public lec- 
tures of philosophers and rhe- 
toricians were added one to 
another, to an extent which 
has caused them, by a strong 
fi^re, to be compared to pro- 
vinces, and at an expense 
which could only have been 
supported by the inexhausti- 
ble treasures which Rome 
drew from a subject world. 
There were many of these es- 
tablishments at Rome, built 
mostly by the emperors, for 
few private fortunes could 
suffice to so vast a charge. 
They were open to the public 
at first on the payment of the 
fourth of an as {quadran$)t 
which is less than a fiurthing. 
Agrippa beqaeatbsd bis gtl^ 
dmis and batns to ths 
peopk, aad MHgiMd i 



lar estates for their support, 
that the public mi{;bt enjoy 
them gratuitously. The splen- 
did edirice now known as the 
Pantheon, served as the vesti- 
bule to his baths. At a later 
period the bathers in some 
thermae were supplied gratui- 
tously even with unguents; 
probably it was so in all those 
built by the emperors. The 
chief were those of Agrippa, 
Nero, Titus, Domitian, Anto- 
ninus Caracalla, and Diocle- 
tian ; but Ammianus Marcel- 
liiius jeckons sixteen of them, 
and other authors eighty. 

These edifices, differing of 
course in magnitude and splen- 
dour, and the details of the ar- 
rangement, were all construct- 
ed on a common plan. They 
stood among extensive gar- 
dens and walks, and often 
were sunx>unded by a portico. 
The main building contained 
extensive halls for swimming 
and bathing ; others for con- 
versation : others for various 
athletic and manly exercises ; 
others for the declamation of 

f)oets and the lectures of phi- 
osophers ; in a word, for ev- 
ery species of polite and man- 
ly amusement. These noble 
rooms were lined and paved 
with marble, adonied with the 
most valuable columns, paint- 
ings, and statues, and furnish- 
ed with collections of books 
for the sake .of the studious 
who resorted to them. 

On entering the thermae, 
where there was always a 

forest concourse of people, the 
>athers first proceedeato un- 
dress, when it was necessary 
to hire persons to guard their 
clothes : these the Romans 
called capsarii. They next 
went to the unctuarium, where 
they anointed all over with a 
coarse cheap oil before they 
began their exercise. Here 
the finer odoriferous ointments 
which were used in coming 
out of the bath, were also kept, 
and the room was so situated 
as to receive a considerable 
degree of heat. This cham- 
ber of perfumes was quite full 
of pots, like an apothecary's 
shop; and those who wished 
to anoint and perfume the 
^ *m»i^MA Tierfumes and 

A 



bath, copied from a painting 
on a wall forming part of the 
"baths of Titus, the elaeothesi- 
um appears filled with a vast 
number of vases. These va- 
ses contained perfumes and 
balsams, very different in their 
compositions, according to the 
different tastes of the persons 
who perfumed themselves. 
The rhodinum, one of those 
liquid perfumes, was compos- 
ed of roses ; the lirinum of li- 
ly ; cyprinura of the flower of 
a tree called cypria, which is 
believed to be the same as the 
privet; baccarinum, from the 
foxglove ; myrrhinum was 
composed of myrrh. Per- 
fumes were also made of the 
oil of sweet marjoram, called 
amaracinum; oflavender.call- 
ed nardinum ; of the wild vine, 
called oenanthinum. There 
was also the cinamominum, 
made of cinnamon, the compo- 
sition of which was very cost- 
ly; oil made from the iris, 
called irinum ; the balaninum, 
or oil of ben ; the serpyllinum, 
wild thyme, with which they 
rubbed their eyebrows, hair, 
heck, and head ; th^y rubbed 
their arms with the oil of si- 
symbrium or watermint, and 
their muscles with the oil of 
anarcum, or others which have 
been mentioned. An amusing 
story relative to this practice 
of anointing is related by Spai> 
tianus. "The emperor Ha- 
drian, who went to the public 
baths and bathed with the 
common people, seeing one 
day a veteran whom he had 
formerly known among the 
Roman troops, rubbing his 
back and other parts of his bo- 
dy against the marble, asked 
him whv he did so. The ve- 
teran answered that he had no 
slave to rub him, whereupon 
the emperor gave him two 
slaves and venerewithal to 
maintain them. Another day 
several old men, enticed by 
the good fortune of the vete- 
ran, rubbed themselves also 
against the marble before the 
emperor, bi'lieving by this 
means to excite the liberality 
of Hadrian, who perceiving 
their drift caused tnem to be 
told to rub each other." When 
anointed, they immediately 
oassed into the sphsBristerium, 
' lit^t and extensive 
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the hot, CALDARIUM, and the tepid, tepidarivm : the cold hath room, cel- 
LA FRiGiDARiA ; and the hot, cella caldaria ; the stove room, htpo- 
CAUSTON, or vaporarium,^ warmed by a furnace^ below, adjoining to 
which were sweating rooms, sudatoria, vel assa, sc. balnea ; the un- 
dressing room, apoditerium ; the perfuming room, unctuarium. Seve- 
ral improvements were made in the construction of baths in the time of 
Seneca.3 

The Romans began their bathing with hot water, and ended with cold. 
The cold bath was in great repute after Antonius Musa recovered Augus- 
tus from a dangerous disease by the use of it, but fell into discredit after 
the death of Marcellus, which was occasioned by the injudicious applica- 
tion of the same remedy.* 



apartment, in which were per- rate from the laconicum, or about the equinoxes ; for as 
formed the many kinds of ex- concamerata sudatio; while the Romans divided their day, 
crcises to which this third part at the same time the laconi- from sunrise to sunset, into 
of the baths was appropriated ; cum itself is represented as a twelve hours, at all seasons of 
of these, the most favourite small cupola. And as the the year, the hours of a sum- 
was the ball. "When its situ- number of figures makes it ev- mer's. day were longer, and 
ation permitted, this apart- ident that the painting is in- those of a winter's day short- 
naent was exposed to the af- tended for a public bath, we er, than the mean length, con- 
tenioon sun, otherwise it was may draw from hence a fur- tinually varying, as the pun 
supplied with heat from the ther reason for supposing that approached or receded from 
furnace. After they had ta- the laconicum and hotbath it- the solstice. Hadrian forbade 
ken what degree of excercise self were separated in conse- any one but those who were 
Aey thought necessary, thev quence of the increasing sick to enter the public baths 
went immediately to the ad- numbers who attended them, before two o'clock. The ther- 
joining warm bath, wherein Below is the hypocaustum, or mae were by few emperors al- 
they sat and washed them- furnace; at the side are the lowed to be continued open so 
selves. The seat was below boilers, as described by Vitru- late as five in the evening, 
the surface of the water, and vius. Martial says, that after four 

upon it they used to scrape It is probable that the Ro- o'clock they demanded a hun- 
themselves with instruments mans resorted to the thermae dred quadrantes of those who 
called strigiles, most usually for the purpose of bathing, at bathea. This, though a hun- 
of bronze, but sometimes of the same time of the day that dred times the usual price, on- 
iron; or this operation was others were accustomed to ly amounted to about nine- 
performed by an attendant make use of their private teen pence. We learn from 
slave, much in the way that baths. This was generally the same author, that the baths 
ostlers treat horses w hen they from two o'clock in tne after- were opened sometimes earli- 
come in hot. Young slaves noon till the dusk of the even- er than two o'clock. He says, 
then cume out of the elaeothesi- ing, at which time the baths that Nero's baths were ex- 
ttm carrying with them little were shut till two the next ceeding hot at twelve o'clock, 
vasesof alabaster, bronze, and day. This practice, however, and the steam of the water 
varied at different times. No- immoderate. Alexander Se- 
tice was given when the baths verus, to gratify the people in 

Bwere ready by ringing a bell ; their passion for batning, not 
the people then left the exer- only suffered the thermae to 
cise of the sphaeristerium and be opened before break of day, 
hastened to the caldarium, which had never been permit- 
lest the water should cool, ted before, but also furnished 
But when bathing became the lamps with oil for the con* 
more universal among the Ro- venience of the people, 
mans, this part of the day was From this time it appears 
terra-cotta, full of perfumed insufficient, and they gradu- that the Romans continued 
oils, with which they had their ally exceeded the hours that equally attached to the prac- 
bodies anointed, by causing had -been allotted for this pur- tice of bathing until the remo- 
the oil to be slightly rubbed pose. Between two and three val of the seat of empire to 
over every part, even to the in the afternoon was, howev- Constantinople ; after which 
soles of their feet. er, the most elieible time for we have no account of any 

The subjoined cut represents the exercises of the palaestra new thermse being built, and 
the several apartments which and the use of the baths. It may suppose that most of 
we have described ; but has must be understood that we those wnich were then fre- 
the bath in a chami)er sepa- are now speaking of the days quented in the city of Rome, 
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The person who had the charge of the hath was called balneator.^ 
He had slaves under him, called capsarii, who took care of the clothes of 
those who bathed. 

The slaves who anointed those who bathed were called ALiPT-as, or unc- 
tores.2 

The instruments of an aliptes were 
a currycomb or scraper (strigilis, v. 
-i7) to rub ofP the sweat and filth from 
the body, made of horn or brass, some- 
times of silver or gold,* whence strig' 
menta for sordes ; — towels or rubbing 
cloths (lintea) ; — a vial or cruet of 
oil (ouTTUs), usually of hom,^ hence 
a large horn was called rhinoceros ; 
— a jug (ampulla) ;6 — and a small ves- 
sel cialled lenticula. The slave who 
had the care of the ointments was called unguentarius."^ 

As there was a great concourse of people to the baths, poets sonnetimes 
read their compositions there, as they also did in the porticos and other 
places, chiefly in the months of July and August.® 

Studious men used to compose, hear, or dictate something while they 
were rubbed and wiped.^ 

Before bathing, the Romans sometimes used to bask themselves in the 
sun.io ' 

Under the emperors, not only places of exercise,!^ but also libraries,!' 
were annexed to the public baths. 

The Romans after bathing dressed for supper. They put on the syn- 





for want of the imperial pa- 
tronage, gradually fell into de- 
cay. It may likewise be re- 
marked, that the use of linen 
became every day more gene- 
ral ; that great disorders were 



committed in the baths, a pro- 
per care and attention in the 
management of them not being 
kept up ; and that the aque- 
ducts by which they were sup- 
plied with water were many 



of them ruined in the frequent 
invasions and inroads of the 
barbarous nations. All these 
causes greatly contributed to 
hasten the destruction of the 
baths. 



1 elsothesiam. 
3, 8 frigidarium. 




3, 7 tepidarium. 
4 concamerata sudatio. 



9 clypeus. 

10 lacooicum. 



1 Cic. CoBl. 26. PhlL 
xiii. 12. 

2 Cic. Fam. I. 9. 85. 
Juv. iii. 76. vi. 421. 
Mtrt.vii. 81.6. xii.7L 
8. 

3 ad defiricandomet de- 
ft Tel nden- 



Sat. ii. 7. 110. Pers. v. 
126. Mart. xiv. 51. Sen. 
Ep. 95. Juv. xi. 158. 

5 comeus. 

6 Juv. iii. 263. vu. 130. 
Mart. xiv. 52, 53. Gel. 
xvii. 8. Plaut. Stidi. i. 
3. 77. Pers. i. 3. 44. 

7 Senr.Virs;.JEo.i.fl97. 
SHor. M. i. 4. 71. 



Mart. iii. 44. 10. Juv. 
i. 12. in. 9. vii. 39. 
Plin. Ep. i. 13. iii. 18. 
vii. 17. viii. 12. 21. 
Suet. Aug. 89. Claud. 
41. Domit. 2. 

9 Suet. Aug. 85. Plin. 
Ep. iii. 5. iv. 14. 

10 sole uti, Plin. Ep.Ui. 
i.5.vL10.Sen.£p.78. 



in sole, si caret vento, 
ambulet nudus, scr 
Spurrina, he undresses 
himself, and if there 
happens to be no wind, 
he walks for some time 
in the sun. 

11 gymnasia et palestrae. 

12 bibliothecae. 

13 Sen^Tranq. An. 9. 
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THESIS^ and slippers ; which, when a person supped abroad, were carried 
to the place by a slave, with other things requisite ; a mean person some- 
times carried them himself. It was thought very wrong to appear at a ban- 
quet without the proper habit, as among the Jews.^ 
' After exercise and bathing, the body required rest ; hence probably the 
custom of reclining on couches at meat. Before they lay down, they put 
off their slippers that they might not stain the couches.^ 

At feasts the guests were crowned with garlands of flowers, herbs, or 
leaves,^ tied and adorned with ribands,^ or with the rind or skin of the 
linden tree.^ These crowns, it was thought, prevented intoxication ; hence 
cum corona ehriusP 

Their hair also was perfumed with various ointments, nard or spikenard,^ 
MALOBATHRUM ASSYkiuM, AMOMUM, BALSAMUM ex Jud<Ba, When foreign 
ointments were first used at Rome is uncertain ; the selling of them was 
prohibited by the censors, A. U. 565.^ 

The Romans began their feasts by prayers and libations to the gods.^*^ 
They never tasted any thing without consecrating it ; they usually threw 
a part into the fire as an offering to the Lares, therefore called dii patel- 
LARii; hence dapes libat^, hallowed viands and when they drank they 
poured out a part in honour of some god on the table, which was held sa- 
cred as an altar, with this formula, libo tibi, I make libation to thee.^^ fhe 
table was consecrated by setting on it the images of the Lares and salt- 
liolders.i3 

Salt was held in great veneration by the ancients. It was always used 
in sacrifices ; thus also Moses ordained.^* It was the chief thing eaten by 
the ancient Romans with bread and cheese,^* as cresses^^ by the ancient 
Persians. Hence salarium, a salary or pension thus, salaria muUis sub' 
traxit, quos otiosos videbat accipere, sc. Antoninus Pius.^^ 

A family salt-cellar^^ was kept with great care. To spill the salt at table 
was esteemed ominous.^^ Setting the salt before a stranger was reckoned 
a symbol of friendship, as it still is by some eastern nations. 

From the savour which salt gives to food, and the insipidity of unsalted 
meat, sal was applied to the mind ; hence sal, wit or humour ; salsus, 
witty ; insulsuSf dull, insipid ; sales, witty sayings ; sal Atticum, sales ur- 
bant, sales intra ponmria nati, polite raillery or repartees ; sal niger, i. e. 
amari sales, bitter raillery or satire in Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 74, sal nigrum 
means simply black salt. 

Sal is metaphorically applied also to things ; thus, tectum plus salts 
quam sumptus habebat, the house displayed more of neatness, taste, and 
elegance, than of expense. Nulla in corpore mica salis,'^ 

The custom of placing the images of the gods on the table, prevailed 
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also among the Greeks and Persians, particularly of Hercules ; hence 
EPiTRAPEzius, and of making libations.^ 

In making an oath or a prayer, the ancients touched the table as an altar, 
and to violate it by any indecent word or action was esteemed impious.' 
To this Virgil alludes, iEn. vii. 1 14. 

As the ancients had not proper inns for the accommodation of travellers, 
the Romans, when they were in foreign countries, or at a distance from 
home, used to lodge at the houses of certain persons, whom they in return 
entertained at their houses in Rome. This was esteemed a very intimate 
connection, and called hospitium, or jus hospitii? Hence hospes is put 
both for a host or entertainer, and a guest.^ 

This connection was formed also with states, by the whole Roman peo- 
pie, or by particular persons. Hence cHentelas hospitiaqae provincialia^ 
attachments and dependencies in the provinces.^ Publici hospitii jura, 
PUn. iii. 4. 

Individuals used anciently to have a tally (tessera hospttalitatis,) or 
piece of wood cut into two parts, of which each party kept one. They swore 
fidelity to one another by Jupiter, hence called hospitalis. Hence a per- 
son who had violated the rites of hospitality, and thus precluded himself 
access to any family, was said confreoisse tesseram.^ 

A league of hospitality was sometimes formed by persons at a distance, 
by mutually sending presents to one another.'' 

The relation of hospites was esteemed next to that of parents and cli- 
ents. To violate it was esteemed the greatest impiety.^ 

The reception of any stranger was called hospitium^ or plur. -ia, and also 
the house or apartment in which he was entertained, thus, hospitium sit tua 
villa meum ; divisi in hospitia, lodgings ; hospitale culnculuniy the guest- 
chamber ;® hospitio utehatur Tulii, lodged at the house of. Hence Floras 
calls Ostia, maritimum urhis hospitium^ the maritime store-house of the 
city.^° So Virgil calls Thrace, hospitium antiquum Troja, a place in ancient 
hospitality with Troy. Linquere pollutum hospitium, to abandon a place 
where the laws of hospitality had been violated, i. e. locum in quo jura hos--^ 
pitii violata fuerant,^^ 

The Roman nobility used to build apartments^' for strangers, called hos- 
piTALiA, on the right and left end of their houses, with separate entries, 
that upon their arrival they might be received there, and not in the peristyle 
or principal entry ; peristtlium, so called because surrounded with co- 
lumns.^3 

The ccENA of the Romans usually consisted of two parts, called mensa 
prima, the first course, consisting of different kinds of meat ; and mensa 
8ECUNDA vel ALTERA, the socoud courso, consisting of fruits and sweat- 
meats.^^ ) 
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In later times tbe first part of the cana was called ou8TATio,or oustus, 
consisting of dishes to excite the appetite, a whet, and wine mixed with water 
and sweetened with honey, called mulsum ;^ whence what was eaten and 
drunk^ to whet the appetite, was named promulsis,^ and the place where 
these things were kept, promulsidarium, v. -rc, or gustatorium.* But 
gustatio is also put for an occasional refreshment through the day, or for 
breakfast/ 

The principal dish at supper was called coBNiB caput vel pompa.^ 
The Romans usually began their entertainments with eggs, and ended 

with fruits : hence ab ovo usque ad mala, from the beginning to the end 

of supper.' 

The dishes^ held in the highest estimation by the Romans are enumerated 
by Gellius, Macrobius, Statius, Martialis, &c.^ a peacock, (pavo, y. -us)^^^ 
first used by Hortensius, the orator, at a supper which he gave when ad- 
mitted into the college of priests a pheasant (phasiana, ex Phasia CoU 
ehidis fluvio) a bird called attagen vel -ena, from Ionia or Phrygia ; a 
guinea-hen (aois Afra, gallina Numidica vel Africana) a Melian crane, 
an Ambracian kid ; nightingales, luscinim ; thrushes, turdi ; ducks, geese, 
&c. ToMiicuLUM,^^ vel isicium,^^ sausages or puddings.^® 

Sometimes a whole boar was served up (hence called animal propter 
coNviviA NATUM, and PORCus trojanus), stuffed with the flesh of other 
animals.^'' 

The Romans were particularly fond of fish mullus, the mullet ; rAom- 
hus, thought to be the turbot ; mur(Bna, the lamprey ; scants^ the scar, or 
schar ; acipenser, the sturgeon ; lupuSf a pike, &c. ; but especially of shell- 
fiish, pisces testacei, pectineSf pectunculi, vel conchtlia, ostrea^ oysters, &c., 
which they sometimes brought all the way from Britian,^® from Rutupia, 
Richborough in Kent ; also snails (cochletB). 

Oyster-beds^® were first invented by one Sergius Arata, before the Mar- 
sic war, A. U. 660, on the shore of Baiae,^^ and on the Lucrine lake. 
Hence Lucrine oysters are celebrated. Some preferred those of Brundu- 
sium ; and to settle the difierence, oysters used to be brought from thence^ 
and fed for some time on the Lucrine lake.^^ 

The Romans used to weigh their fishes alive at table ; and to see them 
expire was reckoned a piece of high entertainment.^^ 

The dishes of the second table, or the dessert, were called bellaria ; 
including fruits, poma vel mcda^ apples, pears, nuts, figs, olives, grapes ; 
pist<ichi<B, vel -a, pistachio nuts ; amygdalm^ almonds ; uvm passa, dried 
apes, raisins ; carioB, dried figs ; palmula, caryot^y vel dactyliy dates, 
lie fruit of the palm-tree ; boleiiy mushrooms ;^ nuclei pineij the kernels 
of pine-nuts ; also sweatmeats, confects, or confections, called edulia meU 
lita vel dulciaria; cupedi<B ; crustula^ liba, placenta, artologaniy cheese- 
cakes, or the like ; copta, almond-cakes ; scrihlit<B, tarts, &c., whence the 
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maker of them, the pastry-cook, or the confectioner, was called pistor vel 
conditor duldarius, placentarius, liharius, mistularius, &c. 

There were various slaves who prepared the victuals, who put them in 
order, and served them up. 

. Anciently the baker and cook (pistor et coquus vel cocus) were the same.^ 
An expert cook was hired OQcasionally, whose distinguishing badge was 
a knife which he carried. But after the luxury of the table was convert- 
ed into an art, cooks were purchased at a great price. Cooks from Sicily 
in particular were highly valued ; hence SicultB dapes, nice dishes.' 

There were no bakers at Rome before A. U. 580 ; baking was the 
work of the women ; but Plutarch says, that anciently Roman women 
used neither to bake nor cook victuals.^ 

The chief cook, who had the direction of the kitchen,^ was called ar- 
CHIMAOIRUS.^ The butler, who had the , care of provisions, promus con- 
Dus, procurator peni,^ He who put them in order, structor, and some- 
times carved, the same with carptor, curpusj or scissor. He who had 
the charge of the hall, atriensis.'' 

They were taught carving as an art, and performed it to the sound of 
music, hence called chironomontes vel gesticulatores.^ 

The slaves who waited at table were properly called ministri, light- 
ly clothed in a tunic, and girt^ with napkins,^^^ who had their different 
tasks assigned them ; some put the plate in order some gave the guests 
water for their hands, and towels to wipe them some served about the 
bread ; some brought in the dishes,^^ and set the cups ; some carved ; some 
served the wine,'* &c. In hot weather there were some to cool the room 
with fans,'* and to drive away the flies.'® Maid-servants" also sometimes 
served at table.'® 

When a master wanted a slave to bring him any thing, he made a noise 
with his fingers.'* 

The dishes were brought in, either on the tables themselves, or more 
frequently on frames (fercula vel repositoria), each frame containing 
a variety of dishes ; hence prmhere canam temis vel senis ferculis^ i. e. 
missibusy to give a supper of three or six courses.'^ But fercula is also 
sometimes put for the dishes or the meat. So mensje ; thus merisas, i. e. 
lances magnas instar mensarum, repositoriis imponere?^ Sometimes the 
dishes^ were brought in and set down separately .^^ 

A large platter^ containing various kinds of meat was called mazono- 
MUM ;^ which was handed about, that each of the guests might take what he 
chose. Yitellius caused a dish of immense size to be made, which he call- 
ed the Shield of Minerva, filled with an incredible variety of the rarest and 
nicest kinds of meat.^® 
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At a supper given to that emperor by his brother upon his arrival in the 
city,^ 2000 of the most choice fishes, and 7000 birds, are said to hare 
been served up. Yitellius used to breakfast, dine, and sup with different 
persons on the same day, and it never cost any of them less than 400,000 
sesterces, about £3229^ Ss. 4d. Thus he is said to have spent in less 
than a year, novies millies H. S, i. e. jC7,265,625.2 

An uncommon dish was introduced to the sound of the flute, and the 
servants were crowned with flowers.^ 

In the time of supper the guests were entertained with music and 
dancing, sometimes with pantomimes and play-actors ;^ with fools^ and 
buffoons, and even with gladiators ;^ but the more sober had only persons 
to read or repeat select passages from books (anaonost^s vel acroama- 
ta). Their highest pleasure at entertainments arose from agreeable con- 
versation.'' 

To prevent the bad effects of repletion, some used after supper to take 
a vomit : thus Caesar {aecubuit^ efisriMijv agebal, i. e. post canam vomere 
volebatf ideoque largius edehat, wished to vomit after supper, and therefore 
eat heartily),^ also before supper and at other times.^ Even women, af- 
ter bathing before supper, used to drink wine and throw it up again to 
sharpen their appetite. 

A sumptuous entertainment^^ was called avoitralis ; pontificalis vel 
pontificum ; saliaris, because used by these priests ; or dubia, uln tu du' 
oiteSj quid sumas pontissimum. 

When a person proposed supping with any one without invitattion, or, 
as we say, invited himself,^^ he was called hospes oblatus, and the en- 
tertainment, subita condictaque ccenula.^* 

An entertainment given to a person newly returned from abroad, was 
called c(Bna adventitia vel -toria, vel viatica ; by patrons to their clients, 
c(zna recta, opposed to sportula ; by a person, when he entered on an 

office, C(ENA ADITIALIS Vel ADJICIALIS.^^ 

Clients used to wait on their patrons at their houses early in the morn- 
ing, to pay their respects to them,^® and soiQetimes to attend them through 
the day wherever they went, dressed in a white toga, hence called ante- 
ambulones, nivei quirites ; and from their number, turba togata, et 

PRiECEDENTIA LONGI AOMINI8 OFFICIA." Ou which SCCOUUt, OU SOlcmU OC- 

casions, they were invited to supper, and plentifully entertained in the hall. 
This was called ccena recta, i. e. justa et soUmnis adeoqwe lauta et apt' 
para, a formal plentiful supper ; hence convivart recta^ sc. coma, reete et 
dapsihi i. e. abundanter, to keep a good table. So vivere recte, vel cum 
recto apparatu,^^ 

But upon the increase of luxury, it became customary under the empe- 
rors, instead of a supper, to give each, at least of the poorer clients, a cer- 
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tain portion or dole of meat to carry home in a pannier or small basket 
^sportula) ; which likewise being found inconvenient, money was given 
m place of it, called also sportula, to the amount generally of 100 quad* 
ranteSy or twenty-five <isses, i. e. about 1^. 7e?. each ; sometimes to persons 
of rank, to women as well as men. This word is put likewise for the hire 
given by orators to those whom they employed to applaud them, while 
they were pleading.^ 

SpoRTULiE, or pecuniary donations instead of suppers, were established 
by Nero, but abolished by Domitian, and the custom of formal suppers 
restored.^ 

The ordinary drink of the Romans at feasts was wine, which they mix- 
ed with water, and sometimes with aromatics or spices. They used wa- 
ter either cold or hot.^ 

A place where wine was sold^ was called (enopolium ; where mulled 
wines and hot drinks were sold, thermopolium.* 

Wine anciently was very rare. It was used chiefly in the worship of 
the gods. Young men below thirty, and women all their lifetime, were 
forbidden to drink it, unless at sacrifices, whence, according to some, the 
custom of saluting female relations, that it might be known whether they 
had drunk wine. But afterwards, when wine became more plentiful, these 
restrictions were reyooved ; which Ovid hints was the case even in the 
time of Tarquin the Proud.^ 

Vineyards came to be so much cultivated, that it appeared agriculture 
was thereby neglected ; on which account Domitian, by an edict, prohibit- 
ed any new vineyards to be planted in Italy, and ordered at least the one 
half to be cut dpwn in the provinces. But this edict was soon after ab- 
rogated.' 

The Romans reared their vines by fastening them to certain trees, as the 
poplar and the elm; whence these trees were said to be married® to the 
vines, and the vines to them :^ and the plane-tree, to which they were not 
joined, is elegantly called cjelebs.^^ 

Wine was made anciently much in the same manner as it is now. The 
grapes were picked" in baskets^^ made of osier, and stamped.^^ The juice 
was squeezed out by a machine called torculum, -ar , -ar«, vel -ariwm, or 
prelum, a press : torcular was properly the whole machine, and prelum^ 
the beam which pressed the grapes.** The juice was made to pass^^ through 
a strainer (saccus vel colum), and received into a large vat or tub (lacus),** 
or put into a large cask (dolium),*'' made of wood or potter's earth, until 
the fermentation was over hence vinum doliare. The liquor which 
came out without pressing was called protropum^ or mustum lixivium,^^ 

The must or new wine (mustum) was refined,^ by mixing it with the 
yolks of pigeons' eggs the white of eggs is now used for that purpose. 
Then it was poured^ into smaller vessels or casks^^ usually made of earth, 
hence called TEST-as,^ covered over with pitch or chalk,^ and bunged or 
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Stopped up ;^ heuce relinere vel delinere dolium vel eadum, to open, to 
pierce, to broach.^ Wine was also kept in leathern bags (utres). From 
new wine, a book not ripe for publication is called musteus libera by Pliny.' 

On each cask was marked the name of the consuls, or the year when it 
was made ; hence nunc mihifumosos veteris proferte Falernos consulis (sc. 
cados), now bring for me mellow Falernian, that recalls the name of some 
ancient consul : and the oldest was always put farthest back in the cellar; 
hence interiore nota Falemi^ with a cup of old Falernian wine.* 

When a cask was emptied, it was inclined to one side, and the wine 
poured out. The Romans did not use a siphon or spiggot, as we do ; hence 
vertere cadum, to pierce, to empty. Invertunt Aliphanis (sc. poculis) mna- 
ria tota (sc. vasa, i. e. cados v. lagenas), Ihey turn over whole casks into 
large cups made at Alifae, a town in Samnium.^ 

Sometimes wine was ripened by being placed in the smoke above a 
fire,® or in an upper part of the house,"^ whence it was said descendere. 



WINES. 

The application of the fu- 
marium to the mellowing of 
wines was borrowed from the 
Asiatics, who were in the ha- 
bit of exposing their wines to 
the heat of the sun on the tops 
of their bouses, and afterwards 
placing them in apartments 
warmed from below, in order 
that they might be more speed- 
ily rendered fit for use. As 
the flues, by which the ancient 
dwellings were heated, were 
probably made to open into the 
apotheca, it is obvious that a 
t<uerably steady temperature 
could be easily supphed, and 
that the vessels would be fully 
•xposed to the action of the 
amoke. Althoueh the tenden- 
cy of this procedure may, ac- 
cording to our modem notions, 
appear very questionable ; yet, 
when attentively considered, 
it does not seem to differ much 
from that of the more recent 
method of mellowing Madeira, 
and other strong wines, by 
placing them in a hot-house, or 
in the vicinity of a kitchen-fire 
or baker's oven, which is found 
to assist the developement of 
their flavour, and to bring 
them to an early maturity. As 
the earthen vases, in which 
the ancient wines were pre- 
served, were defended by an 
ample coating of pitch or plas- 
ter, it is not likely that the 
imoke could penetrate, so as 
to alloy and vitiate the genu- 
ine taste and odour of the li- 
quor i but the warmth which 
was kept up by its means 
wonld have the effect of soft- 



ening the harshness of the 
stronger wines, and, probably, 
of dissipating, to a certain ex- 
tent, the potent aroma of the 
condiments with which ther 
were impregnated Although 
Tibullus gives the epithet 
"smoky" to the Falernian 
wines thus prepared, and Ho- 
race speaks of the amphora 
with which he proposed to ce- 
lebrate the kalends of March, 
as having been laid up " to im- 
bibe the smoke," during the 
consulship of Tullus, they are 
not to be understood as allud- 
ing to the flavour of the liquor, 
but merely to the process bv 
which it was brought to a high 
degree of mellowness. The 
description of Ovid, however, 
may he considered as more 
correct ; for he applies the 
term only to the cask in which 
the wine was enclosed. At 
the same time, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that the practice 
in question was liable to great 
abuse; and we may readily 
conceive, that, from the suc- 
cess attending the experiment 
as applied to the first-rate 
growths, it might happen that 
many inferior wines, though 
not at all adapted for the ope- 
ration, would nevertheless be 
made to undergo it, in the vain 
hope of bettering their condi- 
tion ; that, from an anxiety to 
accelerate the process, the 
wines would be sometimes 
exposed to a destructive heat ; 
or that, from inattention to the 
corking of the vessels, the 
smoke might enter them, and 
impart a repulsive savour to 



the contents. As these forced 
wines were in great request at 
Rome, and in the provinces, 
the dealers would often be 
tempted to send indifferent 
specimens into the market: 
and it is not, perhaps, without 
reason that Martial inveighs so 
bitterly against the produce of 
the fumaria of Marseilles, par- 
ticularly those of one Munna, 
who seems to have been a no- 
torious offender in this line, 
and whom the poet humour- 
ously supposes to have ab- 
stained from revisiting Rome, 
lest he should be compelled to 
drink his own wines. 

One certain consequence of 
the long exposare of the am- 
phorae to the influence of the 
fumarium must have been, that 
a portion of the contents 
would exhale, and that the re- 
sidue would acquire a greater 
or less degree ot consistence, 
for, however well the vases 
might have been coated and 
lined, or however carefully 
they might have been closed, 
yet, from the nature of the ma- 
terials employed in their com- 
position, from the action of 
the vinous fluid from within, 
and the effect of the smoke 
and heat from without, it was 
quite impossible that some de- 
gree of exudation should not 
take place. As the more vola- 
tile parts of the must were 
often evaj^rated by boilin|(, 
and as various solid or viscid 
ingredients were added to the 
wine previously to its intro- 
duction into the amphora),, it 
is manifest that a further ex- 



1 obturatsB. 

2 Ter. Heaut. iii. I. 61. 
so corticem adstrictum 
pice demovere ampho- 
HB, for ab amphora, to 



remove the cork In- 
crusted with pitch from 
the cask, Hor. Ui. 8. 10. 
3 Plin. xxviu. 18. £p. 
TiU.81. 



4 Hor. Od. i. 20. ii. 3. 8. 
iii. 8. 13.38. 8. Ep. i. 5. 
4.TibuU. ii. l.Sle 

5 Hor. Od. iii. 90. 8. Sat. 
118.80. 



6 Hor.Od.iU.8.11.Plin. 
xiv. 1. 8. 3. Mart. iii. 
JBI. X. 36. 

7 in hotreo vel apothe- 
caeditkue. 
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Often it was kepi to a great age.^ Wine made in the consulship of Opi- 
mius, A. U. 633, was to be met with in the time of Pliny, near 200 years 



halation mast have reduced it 
to the state of a syrup or ex- 
tract. In the case of the finer 
wines, it is true, this effect 
would be in some measure 
counteracted by>the influence 
of the insensible fermentation; 
and a large proportion of the 
original extractive matter, as 
well as of the heterogeneous 
substances suspended with it, 
would be precipitated on the 
sides and bottoms of the ves- 
sels, in the form of lees ; but, 
in other instances, the process 
of inspissation would go on, 
without much abatement from 
this cause. Hence it comes, 
that so many of the ancient 
wines have been described as 
thick and fat ; and that they 
were not deemed ripe for use, 
until they had acquired an oily 
smoothness from age. Hence, 
too, the practice of employing 
strainers (cola vinaria) to (Hiuri- 
fv them, and free them from 
their dregs. In fact^ they oft- 
en become consolidated to 
such a degree, that they could 
no longer be poured from the 
vessels, and it was necessary 
to dissolve them in hot water, 
before they could be drui^. 
We learn from Aristotle that 
some of the stronger wines, 
such as the Arcadian, were 
reduced to a concrete mafls, 
when exposed in skins to the 
action of the smoke : and the 
wine-vases, discovered among 
the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, have generally been 
founa to contain a quantity of 
earthy matter. It is clear, 
then, that those wines which 
wete designed for long keep- 
ing could not have been sub- 
jected to the highest tempera- 
ture of the fiimarium, without 
being almost always reduced 
to an extract. Indeed, Colu- 
mella warns the operator that 
such might be the issue of the 
process, and recommends that 
there should be -a loft above 
the apotheca, into which the 
wines could be removed, — 

ne rurtus nimia suffiHone me- 
dicata sint" « 

For the more precious wines, 
the ancients occasionally em- 
ployed vessels of glass. Tne 
iwttles, vases, cups, and other 
articles of that material, which 
are to be seen in every collec- 
tion of antiquities, prove that 



they had brought the manufac- 
ture to a great degree of per- 
fection. We know, that, for 

{)reserving fruits, they certain- 
y gave the preference to glass 
jars ; and, at the supper ofTri- 
malcio, so admirably depicted 
by Petronius, even amphor» 
of glass are said to have been 
introduced. Whether they 
were of the full quadrantal 
measure does not appear ; but, 
in all probability, they were of 
more moderate dimensions, 
for we are told by Martial, that 
the choicest Falemian was 
kept in small glass bottles ; 
and neither the number of the 
guests, nor the quality of the 
liquor, supposing it to have 
been genuine, would have jus- 
tified the use of full-sized am- 
phorae, on the occasion above 
alluded to. 

The ancients were careful 
to rack their wines only when 
the wind was northerly, as 
they had observed that they 
were apt to be turbid when it 
blew in an opposite direction. 
The weaker sorts were trans- 
ferred, in the spring, to the 
vessels in which they were 
destined to remain ; the strong- 
er kinds during summer ; but 
those grown on dry soils, were 
not drawn off until after the 
winter solstice. According to 
Plutarch, wines were most 
affected by the west wind; 
and such as remained un- 
changed by it, were pronounc- 
ed likely to keep well. Hence, 
at Athens, and in other parts 
of Greece, there was a feast 
in honour of Bacchus, on the 
eleventh day of the month An- 
thesterion, when the westerly 
winds had generally set in, at 
which the produce of the pre- 
ceding vintage was first tasted. 
In order to allure customers, 
various tricks appear to have- 
been practised oy the ancient 
wine dealers ; some, for in- 
stance, put the new vintage 
into a cask that had been sea- 
soned with an old and high 
flavoured wine ; others placed 
cheese and nuts in the cellar, 
that those who entered might 
be tempted to eat, and thus 
have their palates blunted, be- 
fore they tasted the wine. 
The buyer is recommended 
by Florentinus to taste the 
wines he proposes to purchase , 



during a north wind, when he 
will have the fairest chance 
of forming an accurate judg*" 
ment of their qualities. 

The ancient wines were, 
for the most part, designated 
according to tne places where 
they grew; but occasionally 
they borrowed the appellation 
of the grapes from wnich they 
were made ; and the name of 
the vine, or vineyard, stood in- 
disoriminately for that of the 
wine. When very old, they 
received certain epithets indi- 
cative of that circumstance, 
as aairptas, consvlare^ Optmio' 
num. Armicium. But, as it 
sometimes happened, that, fary 
long keeping, they lost their 
original navour, or acquired a 
disagreeably bitter taste, it 
was not unusual to introduce 
into them a portion of must, 
with the view of correcting 
these defects : wine thus cured 
was called vinum recentatunim 
The wine presented to per- 
sons of distinction was termed 
yepovaiosj or honorarium. Sucb 
was the rich sweet wine, of 
which Ulysses had twelve 
amphorsB given him by Maron, 
and which was so highly va- 
lued by the donor, that he 
kept it carefully concealed 
from all his household, save 
his w^e and the intendant of 
his stores, as its attractioiui 
were not easily resisted. 

None of the more generoov 
wines were reckoned fit for 
drinking before the fifth year, 
and the majority or them were 
kept for a much longer period* 
The thin white wines are 
stated by Galen to have ri- 
pened soonest; acquiring, first, 
a certain degree of sharpness, 
which, by the time they were 
ten years old, gave place to a 
grateful pungency, if they did 
not turn acid within the first 
four years. Even the strong 
and dry white wines, he re- 
marks, notwithstanding their 
body, were liable to acescency 
after the tenth year, unlets 
they had been kept with due 
care ; but if they escaped this 
danger, they miriit be preserv<- 
ed for an indefinite length of 
time. Such was the case 
more especially with the Sur- 
rentine wine, which continued 
raw and harsh until about 
twenty years old, and afler- 



1 Hot. Od. Ui. 11. 7. 14. 18. Cie. Brat. IM. Juv. v. S4. Pers. iv. M. VeU. U. 7. 
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after. ^ In order lo make wine keep, ihey used to boil^ the must down t& 
one half, when it was called defkotuk : to one third, sapa ;^ and to give 



wards improved progreMi^rely* 
Bfildom coTiLracting any un- 
pleajianl lijuernt^s^, hnl rcstaiii- 
ing its qualitifJK unimpaired to 
the iuaif and dia|jutin£ the 
palm of Hence with the 
growths of Falemum. The 
tramarirte wines which were 
imported mlo Italy > were 
thoui^ht to have attained a 
ilioderQte age in hex or seven 
yeftra ; and such as were atroog 
auough to bear a sea-VQya|t] 
were found t^ be much im- 
proved by it. 

The lighler red wines (vina 
homa fugacia) were used for 
(»)nmioii drinking^ and would 
aeldom eadure Longer than from 
one vintage to ajiotber i hot, 
in good seasonal, they would 
aometirnes be foitnd capable 
of being preserved beyond the 
year. Of this descrijition we 
may suppose that Sahjne wine 
to nave been,. whJcb Horace 
calls upon bis friend to broach 
when four years old ; a1 though 
in genera] the proper age of 
the Sabinum was from seven 
to fifteen yeej^s ; and the poet 
baa abundantly shown^ in 
other parts of his works, that 
he knew how to value old 
winCf and wsts seldom content 
with it so young. The strong- 
er dark-coloured wines, when 
tong kept, underwent & spe- 
cies of decomposition {cantm 
vetuatatiB), from the precipita- 
tion of part of the extractive 
matter which ihey contained. 
This, and the pungency {acu- 
mtn) which such wiaes ac- 
quired, were justly esteemed 
tne proofs of their having ar- 
rived at their Hue agCn The 
g;enuine favour of the vintage 
was then fully developed, and 
all the roiighne^ of lUJ early 
condition was re mo ved . From 
the mode, however, in which 
the ancient wines were pre- 
seired, a greater or less in- 
apisaation took place ^ and^ 
if we may depend on the state- 
ment of rlioyi this was most 
observable in the more ge- 
nerous kinds ; and the tasta 
became disagreeably bitter, 
obscuring the true flavour of 
the liquor. Wine of a middle 
age waa, therefore;, to be pre^ 
ferred, m being the most 
wholetome and grateful; but 
in those days, as well as ours, 



it was the fashion to plane thw 
highest value on whatever was 
I ares t, and Jin extravagant sum 
wnA often ^iven for wines 
which were hterally not drink- 
able. Such seems to have 
been the case with the famous 
vintage of the year in which 
L, Opimiu3 Nepos was con- 
sul, being ihc C33d from the 
foundatmn of the city ; wheni 
from the great warrotli of the 
summer, all the productions of 
the earth attained an uncom- 
mon degree of perfection* 
Veil ei us Paterculus, who flou- 
rished 150 years afterwards, 
denies that any of it was to be 
had in his time 5 but both Pli- 
ny and Marttfllt who were 
considerably poiiL«<rior to I hat 
historian J describe it as still 
inexhausted at the time when 
they wrote^ The former, in- 
dited, admits that it was then 
reduced to the consistence of 
honey, aiid could only be used 
in smtiU quantities for flavour- 
ing other wines, or mixing 
with water Reckoning the 
original price to have been one 
hundred nununi, or sixteen 
shillings and sixpence for the 
amphora, he calculates, that, 
accordioj^ to th& UKnal rate of 
Roman intereatt a single ounce 
of this wine, at the time of 
the third consulate of Caligu- 
la, when it had reached its 
lESOrh ye^JT, mu^t have cost at 
least one nujnmus^ or two- 
pence ; which would make 
the price of the quart amount 
to si£ shillings and sixpence 
English, 

As the ordinary wines of 
Italy were produced in great 
abundance, they were often 
sold at very moderate prices- 
Oolumeila^s reduced estimate 
would make the cost about 
fourpence the gallon ; but we 
And from Pliny, that, when 
Lieinius Crasfius and Julius 
Cassar were consuls, an edict 
was issued by them, prohibit* 
ing the eale of Greek and 
Aminean wine for eight ofMea 
the amphora, which would be 
less than one penny a gallon ; 
and the same author asserts, 
on the authority of VanO| that, 
at the time of Metellus'iS tri- 
umph, the congius, a some^ 
what smaller measure than 
cur gallon, was to he bought 



for a single nj, or about thre^ 
farthings English. 

Few parti of Italy proved 
unfriendly to the vine ; but it 
flourished most in that portion 
of the south- western C0N3t, to 
which, from its eitraordinary 
fertility and delkhtful climatet 
the name of Campania fetixr 
was givem The exuberant 
produce of the rich and inex* 
hausdble soil of the whole of 
this district, which is so hap-< 
pily exposed to the moat ge- 
nial breezes, while it is sbel- 
tered by the Apennines from 
all the colder winds, has call- 
ed forth the eulogies of every 
writer who has had occasion 
to mention it. From this di^ 
trict the Humans obtained 
those vintages which they va- 
lued so highly, and of which 
the fame extended to all parts 
of the world. In ancient times, 
indeed, the hills by which the 
surface is diversi^ed seem to 
have formed one continued 
vineyard { and every care was 
taken to maintahi the choice 
quality of the produce. With 
respect tu the locality and de* 
sign at ion of particnlar cele- 
brated spots, much controver- 
sy has arisen among critics. 
f lorus speaks of Falemus as (i 
mountain, and Martial de- 
scribes it under the same title ; 
but Pliny, Polybius, and 
others denominate it a field, 
or territory (affrr) ; and, as the 
best growth.^ were styled in- 
discriminately Masakum and 
Falemimn. Peregrin i cot] curs 
with Vibins in deciding, that 
MagMtctii was the proper ap- 
pellation of the hiil which rose 
from the Falernian plain. 
a sirailar mode of reasoning it 
might be inferred from the 
term *' an'i>,^' which occurs in 
conjunction with " JWflj^int*,*' 
in the splendid description pf 
the origin of the Falernian 
vineyards given by Silins Ila^ 
liens, thtMl tlie epithet Mnan" 
cus was applicable to mc»ra le^ 
vol grounds. 

The truths seems to be,tliii 
the choicest wiaes were pro- 
duced on the southern declivi-^ 
ties pi the range of hills which 
commence in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient Htnuesai^ 
and extend to a eonsiderabl 
distance inland, and whi- 



1 in specie m aiperi iJv. 4. a. fl. Mart. L 37. 2 decoquoie, ViTff i. 3 PI±n. xiv. 0. i. U. 
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it a flavour,^ they mixed with it pitch and certain herbs ; when they were 

said CONDIRE, MEDiCARi vcl coticinnare vinum? 

may have taken their general ed to the growths of the Fa- us Italicus declares it to have 
name from the town or district lemian territory, and, among been so choice as to be reserr- 
of Falemum ; but the most them, chiefly to the Faustia- ed for Bacchus himself,—'* tp- 
conspicuous, or the best ex- num. The territory of Fa- siut meruit repoataLyaiy On,- 
posed among them may have lemum begins from the Cam- len commends it for its inno- 
been the Massicus; and as, panian bridge on the lefb hand cuous qualities. It was grown 
in process of time, several in- as you go to Urbana, which on the heights of Sezza, and 
fenor growths were confound- has been recently colonised though not a strong wine, pos- 
ed under the common denomi- and plaaed under the jurisdic- sessed sufficient fnrmness and 
nation of Falemian, correct tion of Capua by Sylla : the permanency to undergo the 
¥rriter3 would choose that epi- Faustian vineyards, again, are operation of the fumarium; 
thet which most accurately situated about four miles from for we find Juvenal alluding 
denoted the finest vintages, the village in the vicinity of to some which was so old that 
If, however, it be allowable to Cedise, which village is six the smoke had obliterated the 
appeal to the analogy of mo- miles from Sinuessa. The mark of the jar in which it 
dem names, the question as wines produced on this soil was contained, 
to the locality will be quickly owe their celebrity to the great The Catcuban, on the other 
decided ; for the mountain that care and attention bestowed hand, is described by Galen 
rises from the Rocca di Mon- on their manufacture ; but as a generous, durable wine, 
dragone, which is generally al- latterly they have somewhat but apt to affect the head, and 
lowed to point to the site of degenerated froin their origin- ripemng only after a long term 
ancient Sinuessa, is still al excellence, in consequence of years. In another place, 
known by the name of MorUe of the rapacity of the fanners, he remarks, that the Bithynian 
Maasico. That fine Mastic who are usually more intent white wine, when very old, 
wines were grown here is suf- upon the quantity than the passed with the Romans for 
ficiently proved by the testi- quality of the vintages. They Caecuban; but that in this 
mony of Martial, who describes continue, however, in the state it was generally bitter 
them as the produce of the greatest estimation ; and are, and unfit for drinking. From 
Sinuessan vineyards. At a perhaps, the strongest of all this analogy we may conclude, 
short distance to the east, and wines, as they bum when ap- that, when new, it belonged to 
on the slope of the adjacent proached by a flame. They the class of rough sweetwines. 
rid^e, are two villages, of are of three kinds, namely. After the breaking up of the 
which the upper is called FoZ- the dir, the sweet, and the principal vineyards which 
ciano a monte, and the lower, light Falemian. Some per- supplied it, this wine would 
Falciano a batso. Here was sons class them somewhat dif- necessarily become rwrt 
the ancient Fatutianwriy of ferently, giving the name of scarce and valuable ; sad 
which Falciano is a corrup- Gauranum to the wine made such persons as were fbito- 
tion. on the tops of the hills, of nate enough to possess any 
The account which Pliny Faustianum to that which is that dated from the Opimiui 
has furnished of the wines of obtained from the middle re- vintage, would preserve it 
Campania is the most circum- gion, and reserving the appel- with extraordinary care. In 
staiitial, and, as no one had lation of Falemian for the low- fact, we are told by Pliny, in 
^ateropportunitiesofbecom- est growths. It is worthy of a subsequent book, that it was 
mg familiar with the principal remark that none of the grapes no longer grown, — " Cacuba^ 
fffowths of his native country, which yield these wines are jamnengignuntur" mdlie al- 
doubtless^ the most correct, at all pleasant to the taste." so alludes to the Setinewine, 
" Augustus, and most of the With respect to the first of as an article of great rarity, 
leading men of his time," he the above-mentioned wines, it The Fundanum, which was 
informs us, ** gave the prefer- is surprising that, not with- the produce of the same teiri- 
ence to the aHine wine that standing the high commenda- tory, if, indeed, it was a dis- 
was grown in the vineyards tion of Augustus, the Setimim tinct wine, seems to have par- 
above Fomm Anpii, as being is never once mentioned by taken of the same characters, 
of all kinds the feast apt to in- Horace, although he has expa- being, according to Galen's 
jure the stomach. Formerly tiated with all the fervour of report, strong and full-bodied, 
the CtBcuban, which came an amateur, on the other first- and so head^, that it could on- 
from the poplar marshes of rate growths of his time. Per- ly be dmnk in small quantity. 
AmyclsB, was most esteemed ; haps he took the liberty of There can be little doubt, 
but it has lost its repute, partly differing from the imperial that the excellence of these 
from the negligence of the taste in this particular, as the wines iato be attributed chief- 
growers, and partly from the Setine was a delicate light ly to the loose volcanic soils 
fimited extent of the vineyard, wine, and "he seems to have on which they were producsd. 
which has been nearly des- had a predilection for such as Much also depended on the 
troyed by the navigable canal were distinguished by their mode of culture ; and it is 
that was begun by Nero from strength. Both Martial and more than probable that the 
Avemus to Ostia. The s«- Juvenal, however, make fre- great superiority of the growths 
cond rank used to be assign- quent mention of it ; and Sili- oflhe Falemian vineyards wta^ 

1 at odor vino contin- acumina. Colum. xii. 10—21. 

gat,etsaporis(|iuBdsm 2 Plin. ziv. SO. s. 25. Cato R. Rust. 114, 115. 
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after.* In order to make wine keep, they ust 
one half, when it was called defrutum :'tu o.i. 

wards improved progrewirely, it was the fashion to pi jtr « • ' 

■eldom contracting any un- highest value on whiitrvi : 

pleasant bitterness, but r«Uin- rarest, and an extrava^aiii si: • 

ing its qualities animi>aired to was often given for winr - 

the last, and disputing the which were literally not dnni - 

palm of excellence with the able. Such seenis tu !<:.■. ■ 

growths of FaJemum. The been the case with thn liu,.. 



tnunarine wines which were 
imported into Italy, were 
thought to have attained a 
moderate age in six or seven 
years ; and such as were strong 
enough to bear a sea-voyage 
were found to be much im- 
proved by it. 

The lighter red wines (vina 
homa fugacia) were used for 
conmion drinking, and would 
seldom endure longer than from 
one vintage to another; but. 
in good seasons, they would 
sometimes be found capable 
of being preserved beyond the 

year. Of this description we they wrote Tlii? 11 m 
mav suppose that Sabme wine deed, admits thai it v. ■ 
to have been, which Horace reduced to the cim^i^ ' 
calls iipon his friend to broach honey, and could . .n • \ 
when four years old ; although in sninll quauiiiirs i',-- 
in general the proper age of ing other wini s, 
the Sabinum was from seven 
to fifteen years ; and the poet 
has abundantly shown, in 
other parts of his works, that 
he kziew how to value old 
wine, and was seldom content 
' with it so yaung. The strong- 
er dark-coloured wines, when 
long kept, underwent a spe- 
oiesof decomposition (carim 
vetustatia)f from the precipita- 
tion of part of the extractive 
matter which they contained. 
This, and the pungency {acur 
men) which such wines ac- 
Quired, were justly esteemed 
toe proofs of their having ar- 
rived at their due age. The 
genuine flavour of the vintage »»».iu«uK«j muy 
was then fully devebped, and sold at very mode; 
aU the roughness of its early Coluraeila'i rcdii.-. 
TOndition was removed. From would make the . 
the mode, however, in which fourpence the jrallo. 
the MCient wines were pre- find from Pliny, 
served, a greater or less in- ' = ■ ' ' 
missation took place ; and, 
it we may depend m the state- 
ment of Pliny, this was most 
observable in the more ge- 
nerous kinds ; and the taste ^ „„. 
became du^eabhr bitter, less thSk"one penr- 
obscuring the true dkvour of and the same am' 
the hquor. Wme of a middle on the authority o 
age was, therefore, to be piB- at the time of M 
ferred, as being the most umph, the coil- 
wholesome and grateful; but whi£ smaUeT: 
in t hose days, as weU as ours, o ur gaUon, was 

1 m speciem aspen xir. 4. i. «. Mart, i a: 
xnellis redactmn, Plin. 7. ji. 40, 5^ " * *' *' • 



vintage of the year in w ]-.- 
L. Opimiua Nepos was c ■ 
sul, being the 633d Ir-.t- • 
foundation of the city ; u 
from the great wannili .i- • 
summer, all the prudiu-'! 
the earth attained ait u,' 
mon degree of pi-i|V < ■ 
Velleius Patcrt-ulus, w i ■ 
rished 150 years u!i» r\\ . 
denies that any nf it w 
had in histinin : In.: 
ny and Marrial, \\|i.> 
considcfablv jwsii rin. 1. 
historian, descrii)i> 1; .:• 
incxhauslcd at tho iIim' . 



with water. link. 
original price tuhan - : 
hundred nununi, i<r 
shillings and flixfu m 
amphora, ho cilcuhi: 
according to llir usu. 
Roman interest, :i sji. - 
of this wine, at i;.. 
the third ronxulaii- n. 
la, when it had n ;> 
leOth year, must im-. 
least one nummu*, 
penco; which woui. 
the price of the qu... 
to SIX shillings miu 
English. 

An the ordinar. 
Italy were pmilm". ^ 
abundance, they 



Licinius Crassiis < 
CsBsarwere consiij. . 
waa issued by ... 
ing the sale 
Aminean wine for f- 
the amphora, which • 



, «• v*Te pro* 

*r.-Tari!p in 
%5 that 
_ : -.red with 
~. emian ; it 
- liways to 
^runly, whe- 

- be a dry 
-'.*ii winp, re- 

.-.-_"«::e. But, on 
-.-.e soil of Ma- 
analagous ta 
-jpagna Felice, 
- may conclude, 

- ■:r and aro.'na of 
similar. Sicily, 
d volcanic coiin- 

.-•» Mveral crowihs, 
. aexpehenced judge 
rr readrly mistake 
- "I the rormer island, 
:i wvv-'.d. in ail pro- 
■onie still nearer to 
.ualitv, if more pains 
^owed upon the ma- 
.. - Another point of 
._-:n.*e is deserving of 
3oth Xeres and Ma- 
. It is well known, 
.m proved by being 
^. r i to a hot climate ; 

"r.'-y it has become a 
-.1 practice, among the 
. J the island, to force 
..ueira wines by a pro- 
. • .oa IS absolutely iden- 
the operation of the 
-fc-^ It may, perhaps, 
-«.-:ifd that the influence 
-IV i2d age upon these li- 
.'>«. from producing any 
^r^ATle bitterness, only 
^ > :hem sweeter and 
.. - row ever long they may 
I ?ut then, in contrast- 
^ .vfo. with the superannu- 
^ • re* of the Romans, we 
^ sue allowance for the 
^.•M3t preparations, and the 
^ .t the different sorts of 
which they are pre- 
^»«t;. If Madeira, or Sher- 
. u ..-jrticularly the latter, 
^ *sfr: in earthen jars un- 
u* reduced to the con- 
' of honey, there can 

V H» ^^^^ tasto 
^Mii .vcome so intensely 
^ :3at, to use the cxpres- 
Cicero, we shouldcon- 
^ ; as intolerable. 
'flrS^inentine wines, which 
^ 11* produce of the Amin- 
^r^C^ were, in like man- 
^. jr wry durable quality,— 
Wf*" vina," as Viigil 
J^^f^i^ ihem : and on ac- 
^ if ilieir lightness and 

^oess, were much 

Iforthe UMofcon- 



Cmathum^ Albanum^ Sclinumt Snnmiifiujii, S>Li\ i'oreign 
J Lesbitimf Lefieaditim, Can/n, Rlwdvnn. -XoTix/jf/} I a merf.mum^ 
Mmonium vet Lydium^ MarrMicnw^ <fec. \Uo tVnni iis fi>lour or 
a^hum^ nigruntf riibrum, (fee* ; vf'tu.\\ nov^un^ rt-r-ca.s, korainn, of 



They nre stated 
liBTfl been 

I Aod come^ 

i ^ M»9 lim 

*eTB the winirfl of the 
. Felii, aT]d ndjacccit 
which moBi frec^uent 
made, Dxidt:oiici»m> 
the fullest pHrtieu^ 
been tmosEuitted. 
eejtain other 
V 913 the CaLenaoii Ciin- 
, and Spatartuoi, our in- 
fi>itrt4tinn is of R mors zmper* 
ii^ct n.j|ijrL\ We only know 
UjiOitthe PiiilasH's of ■f^iU^s jirc^ 
taised \iy Koracej^ uiid 
* by Galen «s U|^fir, 
I g^eful to the «Uh 
tbe V^PtniKEi 

hniN tre pn^mmd!^ to fii^ 
been UUle, if at all, iofBrioEto 
that celebrated wise- 

The AUmnum, wbichgrew 
vpon the hilh that rise in the 
•onthf in view of the city, is 
rmnked by Pliny only as a 
thinl-rate wiue ; but from the 
Squeal comuipnilatiou of it 
bf Juvenal and Horace, we 
mnal laapoifl it to have been 
in eftnaiderBble repute, eepe^ 
^ally when loatanKl hj lon^ 
keeping. 

A mon the ] [ l--}! t f' r trrf i. vi 1 , ^ 
nf the ftoiusiTi l^ ir inii ;, , i: -' 
SabroaiDi NomtiiEtuim^M, a ad 
TenafnnlUDi wefe among the 
moat ap«eablii. The ^t 
aeemfi to have been & thin ti- 
ble-wjue, of a raddlah cokurt 
attaining iti maturity in Ee- 
ven years. The Nqin^ntan, 
Ikowever, which waa also a 
delicate claret wine, but of a 
fuller body, is described as 
coining to perfection in five or 
six years. The wine of Spo- 
letum, again, which was «is- 
tinguished by \U bright golden 
colour, was light and i)leasant. 

Amphictyon is said to have 
issuea a law, directing that 
pure wine should be merely 
tasted at the entertainments 
of the Athenians ; but that tlio 
guests should be allowed to 
drink fre«:ly of wine mixed 
with water, after dedicating 
the first cup to Jupiter the Sa- 
viour, to remind them of the 
salubrious quality of the latter 
fluid. However much this ex- 



cellent rule may hare been oc- 
caftiooally traii,sgfestitid^ ft ll 
certain that the prsvallli!^ 
prActit'e of tlip Grpck-s was to 
drink ihcir wint/s in u ddincd 
state. To drink ui]]]ii:]r- 
ed waa held diaiepurable , and 
lho« who were guilty of such 
excess wojie ^aid to act like 
S<^thian3 {t^ifrKv&iirai). To 
drink even fqual parts of 
wine and wat^r^ or, as wrs fa- 
miliarly term it, half and hsilf, 
waa thought to be unsafe ; 
and, in general, the dilmioa 
waa more considerable; vu- 
rying, aocording to the taste 
□f the drinkers, and the 
strength of the liqi]«}r, from 
one pari of winc^ and four of 
water, to two of wine, and 
taf*«r«l«i five jatia of yftr 

Mftrt IM mvowite mlsrtTiire. 

From thp acrount wiiich 
Homer Lilies r>l u^i^ rSjlNKuEi 
of the Miironean wine with 
twenty measures of water, end 
from a paASAgti in one of the 
book^aficrilHiil lo HippocrMk's, 
directing nnt less thiui twrary- 
five parts of wat^rta be jiddr-d 
lo one part of old Thru^iftn 
wine, 60CJ1E; persons La^'t' iiv 
fjerfedi that the^e winen pos- 
scsEsed a degree of strength far 
fiurpussin^ any of tbn lifpiot^ 
with VM-hich u-p '-irn ;ii-.|ii:iru!i:'d 
in mcdern nun.-^, '^r ^^Iiii^ti 
we can well Ibnn an uiea^ 
But it nuut be rememtH'Ted, 
tiiat tht wineg in quD»iian 
-frero not only InBpi^tcd, but 
also highly seasoned with va- 
rious aromatic inured irnts, 
and had olT'.en, enntrnclfd a 
repulsive bitterness from age, 
which rendered them unfit for 
use till they had been diffused 
in a large quantity of water. 
If they had equalled the purest 
alcohol in strength, such a 
lowering as that above de- 
.scribed must have been moro 
than enough; but the strong 
heterogeneous taste which 
they had acquired would ren- 
der further dilution advisable ; 
and, in fact, they may be said 
to have been used merely for 
the purpose of giving a flavour 
to the water. 

Whether the Greeks and 
Romans were in the habit of 
taking draughts of hot water 
by itself at their meuls, is a 



point which} though of no groat 
]tt|Mitii(keS| has been mmdt 
liiwitiiftrl by gtammariRiw, 
withoiii ever f>ei(i^ satis facto* 
rily determi]ictl When we 
£nd the j^esis at an entertain-^ 
ment, or the ijiterlucniors in 
hJi ancient drama, calling for 
hot and teptd water «« 
^nrirr^ai^}, i| doti sal 
that this waa to be dmn& tUi^ 
njjxed ; the *ater so requited 
inj^ht be merely for duuling 
their wines, or for the puiposett 
of ablution. So far indeed 
iras tncie hot water from be- 
in rnn^idereci a luxury by 
(Sio R'ii[i3ri]Ls, r;s aL}]rie hnve 
absurdly imiii^ined lo bt" the 
fact} ib^l ^e find Seneca 
speaking of it as fit only for tha 
aick, ana aa quite inai^erab^ 
lnihaiG who were aocuatomiil 
to the delieaciea of life. 

SiK'h tif Thf t;ili-At;iis rts had 
no ri'.^i.jbtrtv^lnblishrucsiLH ^vtre 
depeudent fiir thtirdaiSv sup- 
ply of hot water on the tketma- 
paliai or public-houBes, in 
v^^hieh all kinds of [irepared 
licjuors were flold- These 
plnres of enJertainment, which 
v^ete frequented in much the 
same way aa nur modem oof" 
fee-housesr ^pp^r to Iwra w 
isted in consiaerabla nwato^ 
even during the republic, a^ 
we meet with frequent atlu- 
aiona to them in the eomedic3' 
of Plautus. In the reign of 
Claudius they attracted the at- 
tention of the government^ 
having probably be?f;«iiiff ob- 
noxious by the fieedom t>f'rc>[i' 
versafion which previiiled in 
thetn ; for un *?dicl wajj. bsiied^ 
ordering the suppression of 
taverns, where i)eople met 
together to drink, ana forbid- 
ding the sale of hot water and 
boiled meats under severe pe- 
nalties. This mandate, how- 
ever, like many of the other 
arbitrary acts of that emperor, 
would seem to have been lit- 
tle regarded, and was probably 
soon repealed ; for, in a subse- 
quent age, we find Ampelius, 
the prefect of Rome, subject- 
ing these places of public re- 
sort to new regulations, ac- 
cording to which they were not 
allowed to ba opened before 
ten o'clock of tne forenoon, 
and no one w.is to sell hot wa- 
ter to the common people. 
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Wines were distinguished chiefly from the places where they wcr- 
duced. In Italy the most remarkable were, vinum falernum, Mass 



in the first instance, owing to 
the vines there being trained 
on juga, or low frames, formed 
of poles, instead of being 
raised on poplars, as was the 
case in several of the adjacent 
territories. Afterwards, when 
the proprietors, in conse- 
quence of the increasing de- 
mand for their wines, became 
desirous to augment the quan- 
tity, they probably adopted 
the latter practice, and forcing 
the vines to a great height, 
sacrificed the quality of the 
fruit. 

No wine has ever acquired 
such extensive celebrity as the 
Falernian, or more truly me- 
rited the name of " immortal," 
which Martial has conferred 
upon it. At least, of all an- 
cient wines, it is the one most 
generally known in modem 
times ; for, while other emi- 
nent growths are overlooked 
or forgotten, few readers will 
be found who have not formed 
some acquaintance with the 
Falernian ; and its fame must 
descend to the latest ages, 
along with the works of those 
mighty masters of the lyre 
who have sung its praises. At 
this distance of time, and with 
the imperfect data we possess, 
no one need expect to demon- 
strate the precise qualities of 
that or any other wine of anti- 
aaity ; though by collating the 
lew facts already stated, with 
some other particulars which 
have been handed down to us 
respecting the Falernian vin- 
tages, the hope may reasona- 
bly be indulged of our being 
able to make some approach 
to a more correct estimate of 
their true characters, and of 
pointing out at the same time 
those modern growths to 
which they have the greatest 
resemblance. 

In the first place, all writers 
a^e in describing the Faler- 
nian wine as very strong and 
durable, and so rough in its 
ftcent state, that it could not 
be drunk with pleasure, but 
required to be sept a great 
number of years, before it was 
tufiiciently mellow. Horace 
even terms it a "fiery" wine, 
and calls for water from the 
spring to moderate its strength; 
and Persius applies to it the 
epithet '* indomitum" probabljr 
in allusion to its heaay quali- 
ty. From GalBh's ttrcuint it 



appears to have been in best 
condition from the tenth to the 
twentieth year ; afterwards it 
was apt to contract an unplea- 
sant bitterness ; yet we may 
suppose, that when of a good 
vintage, and especially when 
preserved in glass bottles, it 
would keep much longer with- 
out having; its flavour impaired. 
Horace, who was a lover of 
old wine, proposes in a well- 
known ode, to broach an am- 
phora which was coei'al with 
himself, and which, therefore, 
was probably not less than 
thirty-three years old ; as Tor- 
uuatus Manlius was consul in 
the six hundred and eighty- 
ninth year from the foundation 
of the city, and Corvinus, in 
honour of whom the wine was 
to be drawn, did not obtain 
the consulate till 723 A. U. C. 
As he bestows the highest 
commendation on this sample, 
ascribing to it all the virtues 
of the choicest vintages, and 

E renouncing it truly worthy to 
e produced on a day of festi- 
vity, we must believe it to 
have been really of excellent 
quality. In general, however, 
it probably suflfered, more or 
less, from the mode in which 
it was kept ; and those whose 
taste was not perverted by the 
rage for high-dried wines, pre- 
ferred it in its middle state. 

Among our present wines, 
we have no hesitation in fix- 
ing upon those of Xeres and 
Madeira as the two to which 
the Falernian offers the most 
distinct features of resem- 
blance. Both are straw-co- 
loured wines, assuming a deep- 
er tint from age, or from par- 
ticular circumstances in the 
quality, or management of the 
vintage. Both of them pre- 
sent the several varieties of 
dry, sweet, and light. Both of 
them are exceedingly strong 
and durable wines; being, when 
new, very rou^h, harsh, and 
fiery, ana requiring to be kept 
about the same length of time 
as the Falernian, before they 
attain a due degree of mellow- 
ness. Of the two, however, 
the more palpable dryness 
and bitter-sweet flavour of the 
Sherry might incline us to de- 
cide, that It approached most 
nearly to the wine under con- 
sideration ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that the same dif- 
ference in xkiQ prtaduoe of the 



fermentation is olworv 
the Xeres vintages, 
which Galen has nnti- 
respect to the Fah 
being impossible . 
predict, with certnn- 
ther the result will ■ = 
wine, or a sweetisli • 
sembling Paxareti-. 
the other hand, thr: 
deira is more an < 
that of the Campai;: 
and thence we inny 
that the flavour sii: 
its wines are Kimii 
which is also a vil 
try, supplies sevn 
which an inexper- 
would very rc:i»' 
for those of the I" 
and which won In 
bability, come 
them in quality, 
were bestowed ■ 
nufacture. Aim 
coincidence is 
notice. Both > 
deira, are, it i? 
infinitely impr- 
transjported in 
and latterly if 
common pnir 
dealers in thr 

the m 




aodeomaiv 




previoiift 
effect Q\ 
vossela^ i 

ry* but I 

lit a w;^ 

be 
biltcir I 



in B BMtU 

•N^'ikaeti^ hower- 
A\ thd tip wu 





1 1 ; hence called toreuma- 
. called cRi si I M:; (»r emble* 
■ il pleasure,* or with gems, 
hence caUed cilices 



. 'u*-d it 

9 ^ i H^i 



*»iutk wsa xn«lted 
t «mld £if & dftrk cti- 

^lilstftluep. Pliny 
hAntiff Men i^aage* 
o.tiiv cMistt ill ihts sub- 

JUiJ o1° a^il^iS rf-^^r.-Siii- 

< ki lumaBit J uiti^ or /(u i::ki 
ixi vthidi the nciod^ of 
. f7\ fitri) It ceB iih«aiid ■ 
v-M>. Worked eitber hf 
, it with & fiip«i »5 ifl 
iir.i,L'Ti!!.ed| by turning 

I jit or fjy ruaUiiK it in a 
uld. Tbiw 1^'^* i^Imw^ of 
<j uMi foim* ftppeiir to imtv 
f«juw>d irt the l(itt45t*ftjr. 
• « ftJMiienIs bftd certainly in;- 
trcH great lu ilrie iimnu- 
tiite 44 api^eais bolh from 




and by the ape^jjfM^f Wl^ek 
■till eikt; 

beautiful, tlfie J 

preserred in t&# Bnl£^ Ma- 
He oa,. A. remArk&blfl alorf la 
told by I>Lon Casslus, of a man 
vkOr la the timft of the empe- 
ror Tiheriust brought a glim 
cup into the Lmperiftl preseiuM^ 
and cinj>hi;'i:l j1 on tht= g'found. 
To l\\c •xi'Tidoj of the specta- 
lorSi Ibt^ reftsd bent uuder tb^ 



blowwithotii bmLii^,andtb« 
iugeiwiiis artiat immedjatelf 
hammered out the bruise » ami 




restored it whole and sound to 
its original fprm : in Tetum 
(at which dis^iliRy of hfa ftkiQi 
Tiberius, it is said, ordered 
him to be iainiMj|i4tebr pui Ip 
de«tk The itcu^iA astranm 
onst f (ft xt )3 confirrned by 
PIItiy, who both meTTt.Lfi'nvE the 
di ^'i: n I? ry i L.^ 1 f, a:i l1 ^ i v cs a 
clue to thi ■ I Ml I ^"fts whiub ioay 
hivre OTgei.l t]i€! en^paror to m 
cmelty i]|i|i:iri."iiitv ao unpi^ 
v^ked. He speaks of an ard- 
ft'er who bud invented a me- 
thod of msiking fleiihb gliias p 
and edds, that TibeHua bu- 
aishad him l^st tJiift new fa- 
vhion ahould injure the work- 
ei9 in metal, of whoae tinde 
the manafaetuieofeold, iilvier, 
and ofher drinking-cupSi and 
other fiimiTiJi'i& for the tabb, 
fo;[Q^ an extenaire and im^ 



f.i ««| ftctill^ 

TP 



i «tB«apmi»v Vet. 
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the present year's^wth ; trimum, three years old ; molle^ Ime, vetustaU 
edentulum, mellow ; asperum vel austerum, harsh ; merum rel meraeymf 
pure, unmixed ; meracius, i. e. fortius^ strong.^ 

The Romans set down the wine on the second table,^ with the desseit,^ 
and before they began drinking poured out libations to the gods. This, 
by a decree of the senate, was done also in honour of Augustus, after the 
battle of Actium> 

The wine was brought in to 
the guests in earthen vases (ak- 
phorjE vel tesUi) with handles,^ 
hence called diot^e,^ or in big- 
bellied jugs or bottles (ampul- 
lje) of glass,^ leather,^ or earth,^ 
on each of which were affixed 
labels or small slips of parch- 
ment,^® gi^og a short descrip- 
tion of the qu^ty and age of the 
wine ; thus, faxernum, opimi- 

ANTTIC ANNORVM CENTUM, Opi- 

mian Falemian, an hundred 
years old. Sometimes different 
kinds of wine and of fruit were 
set before the guests according 
to their different rank whence 
viNUM DOMiNicuM, the winc diunkby the master of the house, and catnare 
dviliterj to be on a level with one's guest.^^ 

The wine was mixed^' with 
water in a large vase or bowl, 
called CRATER, v. -era, whence 
it was poured into cups (po- 
cula).^^ Cups were called 
by different names; calices, 
phiakBj paterdBj canthari, ear- 
chesia, cihoria^ scypki, cymhia, 
seaphioj batiokBj eiduUij amys- 
tides, &c., and made of various 
materials ; of wood, as beech, 
fagina, sc. pocula, of earth, 
tiUoj of glass, viTREA,^* wiiich 
when broken used to be ex- 
changed for brimstone match- 
es,^* of amber, succina, of brass, 






Thk above drinking cups of 
T»noas and pecaliareonstnic- 
tKMi have been foond in Pom- 
peiL Th^ are osnally of 
clay, bat cheap as is the ma- 



terial, it is evident by their 303, was the horn pierced at 

good workmanship that they the smaller end, from which 

were not made by the lowest the liquor flowed in a small 

artists. The primitive drink- stream. Sometimes, hower- 

ing vessel, as mentioned in p. er, the hole at the tip was 
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silver, and gold, sometimes beautifully engraved ; hence called toreuma- 
TA,^ or adorned with figures^ affixed to them, called crustjE or emblb- 
MATA,3 which might be put on and taken oflf at pleasure,* or with gems, 
sometimes taken off the fingers for that purpose, hence called calicbs 
gemma Ti vel aurum gemmatum.^ 

closed, and one or two handles sometimes the whimsical fan- as represented above, or any 
fitted to the side, and then the cyof the potter fashioned it other animal, 
base formed the mouth, and into the head of a pig, a stag, 




Thb above cut, taken from a 
picture in one of the rooms of 
a wine shop, lately excavated 
at Pompeii, represents a wine- 
cart, and shows the way of 
filling the amphora. The 
clumsy transverse yoke by 
which the horses are fastened 
to the pole is worth attention. 
We have also to point out the 
large skin, occupying the 
whole of the waggon, and sup- 
ported by a framework of three 
noops. These minutifls may 
of course be depended on as 
copied from the implements in 
use. The neck oi she skin is 
closed by a ligature, and the 
wine is drawn oflf through the 
leg, which forms a convenient 
spout Two amphoree may 
be observed. They are point- 
ed at the bottom, so that they 
miffht be stuck into the ground, 
and preserved in an upright 
position without difficulty. 
Amphone have been found 
several times thus arranged in 
the Pompeian cellars, espe- 
cially in the suburban villa, 
where they may still be seen 
standing upright, in their ori- 
ginal posture. 

The Romans possessed 
glass in sufficient plenty to ap- 
ply it to purposes of ornament, 
and in the first century even 
for windows. The raw mate- 
rial appears from Pliny's ac- 
count to have undeigone two 



tusions ; the first converted it 
into a rough mass, called am- 
monitrum, which was melted 
again, and become pure glass. 
We are also told of a dark co- 
loured glass resembling obsi- 
dian, plentiful enough to be 
cast into solid statues. Pliny 
mentions having seen images 
of Augustus cast in this sub- 
stance. It probably was some 
coarse kinu of glass resem- 
bling the ammonitrum,orsuch 
as that in which the scorie of 
our iron furnaces abeund. 
Glass was worked either by 
blowing it with a pipe, as is 
now practised, by turning 
in a lathe, by engraving and 
carving it, or by casting it in a 
mould. These two glasses of 
elegant form, appear to have 
been formed in the latter way. 
The ancients had certainly ac- 

?[uired great skill in the manu- 
acture as appears both from 
the accounts which have been 
preserved by ancient authors. 




and by the specimens which 
still exist ; among which we 
may notice as pre-eminently 
beautiful, the Portland vase^ 
preserved in the British Mu- 
seuAi. A remarkable story is 
told by Dion Cassius, of a man 
who, m the time of the empe- 
ror Tiberius, brought a glas» 
cup into the imperial presence 
ana dashed it on the ground. 
To the wondei of the specta- 
tors, the vessel bent under the* 
blow yithout breaking, and the 
ingemous artist immediately 
hammered out the bruise, ana 
restored it whole and sound ta 
its original form : in return' 
for which display of his skill, 
Tiberius, it is said, ordered 
him to be immediately put ta 
death. The story is a strange 
one, yet it is confirmed by 
Pliny, who both mentions the 
discovery itself, and gives a 
clue to the motives which may 
have urged the emperor to a 
cruelty apparently so unpro- 
voked. He speaks of an arti- 
ficer who had invented a me- 
thod of making flexible glass , 
and adds, that Tiberius ba- 
nished him lest this new fa- 
shion should injure the work- 
ers in metal, of^ whose trade 
the manufacture of gold, silver, 
and other drinking-cups, and 
other furniture for the table, 
formed an extensive and im- 
portant branch. 



1 i. e. vasa sculpta vel 2 signa vel sigilla. 4 etemptilia, Clc. Ver. 5 Juv. 5. 41. Mart. xiv. 
cttlata. Cic. Ver. iv. 18. 3 Cic. Ver. iv. S3. Juv. 23. 34. 109. 
u.tt.lhs.S7. i.7e.Mtet.viU.61.9. 
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Cops were also made of precioiis stoned^ ot* crratal^' of amediTsU and 
mmrra Cft porceUm.^ 

Cops were of Tanoos forms ; sooie had handles (axs^ rel xasi), qso- 
ally twisted (tortiles),^ hence called calices pterati> Some had 
none. 

There were slares, osoally beaotifbl boTs,^ who waited to mix the wine 
with water, and to serre it op ; for which poipose they used a small goblet, 
called CTATHUS, to measore it,^ containing the twelfth part of a se^tariiLs, 
nearly a qoart English. Hence the cops were named from the parts of 
the Roman as, according to the nomber of cyatki which they contained ; 
thns, SEXTAXS, a cop which contained two cyatki ; triens rel triemtalj 
three ; c^cadraxs, foor, &c., and those who serred with wine were said 

AD CTATHOS STARE, AD CrATHFM STATUI, Or CTATHISSARI.' 

They also osed a less measore, for filling wine and other liqoors, called 
LiGULA or lingula^ and cochleare, vel -or, a spoon, the fourth part of a 
eyathus,^ 

The strength of wine was sometimes lessened, by making it pass throogh 
a strainer with snow in it, colum nivaricm, vel saccus nivarius. It 
was also sometimes cooled by pouring snow water npon it.^ 

The Romans used to drink to the health of one another, thus ; bexe 
MiHi, BENE voBis, &c. sometimes in honour of a friend or mistress, and 
used to take as many cyathi as there were letters in the name,i<> or as they 
wished years to them ; hence they were said, ad numemm bibere. A fre- 
qoent number was three in honour of the Graces ; or nine, of the Muses. 
The Greeks drank first in honour of the gods, and then of their friends ; 
hence ORiECO kore bibere. They began with small cops, and ended 
with larger.^^ They used to name the person to whom they handed the 
cop ; thus, PROPiNO TiBi, &;c.^2 

A skeleton was sometimes introduced at feasts in the time of drinking, 
or the representation of one,^^ in imitation of the Egyptians, upon which 
th6 master of the feast looking at it used to say, vivamus, dum licet esse 
BENE, let us live while it is allowed us to enjoy life ; ihpb tb xa* itf^TiBv. 
Baaeai yaq ajwdarwr toiovtog, drink and be merry, for thus shalt thou be 
after deathJ^ 

The ancients sometimes crowned their cups with flowers. But coro- 
nare cratera vel vina, i. e. pocula, signifies also to fill with wine.^^ 

The ancients at their feasts appointed a person to preside by throwing 
the dice, whom they called arbiter bibendi, magister vel rex convivii, 
modiperator vel modimperator (avfinoaiuqxog), dictator , dux, strategus, &c. 
He directed every thing at pleasure.^^ 

When no director of the feast was appointed, they were said culpa po^ 
tare magistra, to drink as much as they pleased (culpabatur ille qui rnultum 
biberet, excess only was blamed.)^' Some read cuppa vel cupa, but impro- 
perly ; for cupa signifies either a large cask or tun which received the 

1 Virg. G. II. 506. Sen. 7 Suet. Aug. 77. Mart. 10 Plaut. Pars. v. 1. 20. 13 larva argentea, Petr. 

lra,Ui.40. viii. 51. 24. ix. 95. xi. Hor. Od. i. 27. 9. Tibul. 34. 

3 pocula murrina, Mart. 87. Pers. iii. 100. Suet. u. 1. 31. Mart. i. 72. 14 Herodot. ii. 78. s. 74. 

ix. 60. 13. X. 49. Plin. Jul. 49. Hor. Od. i. 11 Ov. F. iii. 531. Hor. Plut. Coi>v. Sapient. 6. 

xxxiii. l.xxxvii. 2. 26. 8. Plaut. Men. ii. Od. iii. 19. 11. Auson. Petr. 34. 

3 Virg. Eel. vi. 17. Juv. 2. 29. Eidyl. xi. 1. Cic. Ver. i. 15 Virg. ^n. i. 724. iu. 
V. 47. Ov. Ep. xvi. 252. 8 Mart. v. 20. viii. 33. 26. Ibi Ascon. 525. vU. 147. G. ii. 528. 

4 i. e. aiati vel ansati, 23. xiv. 121. 12 Cic. Tusc. i. 40. Tibul. ii. 5. 98. 

PUn. xxxvi. 26. 9 Mart. v. 65. xiv. 103, Plaut. Sticli. v. 4. 26. 16 Hor. Od. i. 4. 18. ii. 7. 

5 puerl eximia facie, 104. 117. Plin. xix. 22. 30. Ter. Eun. v. 9. 57. 25. Cic. Sen. 14. Plaut. 
Oell. XV. 12. «. 28. xix. 4. s. 19. Sen. Virg. JEn. i. 728. Mart. Stich. v. 4. 20. 

6 Plaut. Pers. v. 2. 16. Ep. 79. i. 69. vi. 44. Juv. v. 127. 17 Hor. Sat. ii. 123. 
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must fronL the wine-press, or it is put for copa vel caupa, a woman who 
kept a tavern,! or for the tavern itself ; whence it was thought mean for a 
person to be supplied with wine, or from a retailer.^ 

During the intervals of drinking they often played at dice (alea), of 
which there were two kinds, the tesser(S and tali,'^ 

The TESSERA had six sides, marked i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi., like our dice. 
The tali had four sides longwise, for the two ends were not regarded . 
On one side was marked one point {unioy an ace), called canis ; on the 
opposite side six (senio, sice) ; on the two other sides, three and four 
(temio et quaternio.) In playing they used three tessercB and four tali. 
They were put into a box made in the form of a small tower, strait-neck- 
ed, wider below than above, and fluted in ringlets,* called fritillus,* 
and being shaken were thrown out upon the gaming-boardor table (forus.)® 
The highest or most fortunate throw,'' called venus, or jactus venereus 
vel BAsiLicus, was, of the tesserae, three sixes ; of the tali, when all of 
them came out different numbers. The worst or lowest throw,® called 
CANES vel canicul(B, vel vulturii, was, of the tesserae, three aces ; of the 
tali, when they were all the same. The other throws were valued from 
their numbers.^ When any one of the tali fell on the end,!^ it was said 
rectus cadere vel assistere,^^ and the throw was to be repeated. The throw 
called 7cnw^ determined the direction of the feast.^^ While throwing the 
dice, it was usual for a person to express his wishes, to invoke or name a 
mistress, or the like.^^ 

They also played at odds or evens,!* and at a game called duodecim 
scripta vel scriptula, or his sena puncta,^^ on a square table, divided by 
twelve lines,!^ on which were placed counters (calculi, latrones, v. latrun- 
culi) of different colours. The counters were moved^® according to throws^® 
of the dice, as with us at gammon. The lines were intersected by a trans- 
verse line, called linea sacra, which they did not pass without being 
forced to it. When the counters had got to the last line, they were said 
to be inciti vel i?nmoti, and the player ad incitas vel -a redactus, reduced 
to extremity ; unam calcem non posse ciere, i. e. unum calculum movere, not 
to be able to stir. In this game there was room both for chance andart.^® 

Some exclude the tali or tesserae from this game, and make it the same 
with chess among us. Perhaps it was played both ways. But several 
particulars concerning the private games of the Romans are not ascer- 
tained. 

All games of chance were called alea, and forbidden by the Cornelian^ 
Publician, and Titian laws, except in the month of December. These 
laws, however, were not strictly observed. Old men were particularly 
fond of such games, as not requiring bodily exertion .^^ The character of 
gamesters (aleatores vel aleones) was held infamous.^^ 

1 qute cauponam , vel ta- nus. gisterium, Cic. Sen. 14. 20 Plant. Pcen. iv. 2. 80. 

bemamexerceretySuet. 8 jactus pessimus vel vel regnum vini, Hor. Trin. ii. 4. 136.Ter.Ad. 

Ner. 27. damnosus. Od. i. 4. 18. iv. 7. 21. Ov. Art. Am. 

S de propoia vel propa- 9 Cic. Div. i. 13. ii. 21. 13 Piaut. AsinT v. 2. 55. ii. 203. ui. 363. Auson. 

la, Cic. Pis. 27. Suet. 59. Suet. Aug. 71. Ov. iv. 1. 35. Capt. i. 1. 5. Prof. i. 25. Mart. vii. 

Claud. 40. Art. Am. ii. 203. Trist. Cure. ii. 3. 78. 71. xiv. 20. 

3 Piaut. Cure. ii. 3. 75. ii. 474. Prop. iv. 9. 20. 14 par impar ludebant, 21 Hor. Od. iii. 24. 58. 
Cic. Sen. 16. Piaut. Asin. v. 2. 55. Suet. Aug. 71. Mart. iv. 14. 7. v. 85. 

4 intus gradus excisos Ilor. Sat. ii. 7. 17. Pers. 15 Cic. Or. i. 50. Non. xiv. 1. Sic. Sen. 16. 
habens. Sat. iii. 49. Mart. xiv. Marc, ii 781. Quinct. Suet. Aug. 71. Juv. 

5 pyrgus, turris, turri- 14, &c. xi. 2. Mart. xiv. 17. xiv. 4. 
cula,plumus,orca,dcc. 10 in caput. 16 tabula v«lalveus. 22 Cic. Cat. ii. 10. Phil. 

6 alveus, vel tabula lu- 11 Cic. Fin. iii. 16. 17 lines vel scripta. ii. 27. 
soria. aut aleatoria. 12 archiposia. in compo- 18 promovebantur. 

7 jactus, bolus vel ma- tationepiinoiptttu8,ma- 10 boli v«l jactus. 
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Augustus used to introduce at entertainments a kind of diversion, simi- 
lar to what we call a lottery ; by selling tickets (sortes), or sealed tablets, 
apparently equivalent, at an equal price; which, when opened or unsealed, 
entitled the purchasers to things of very unequal value ;^ as, for instance, 
one to 100 gold pieces, another to a pick-tooth,^ a third to a purple robe, 
&c. ; in like manner pictures, with the wrong side turned to the compa- 
ny,^ so that, for the same price, one received the picture of an Apelles, of 
a Zeuxis, or a Parrhasius, and another, the first essay of a learner. He- 
liogabalus used to do the same * 

There was a game of chance (which is still common in Italy, chiefly, 
however,*among the vulgar, called the game of morra), played between 
two persons, by suddenly raising or compressing the fingers, and, at the 
same instant, guessing each at the number of the other ; when doing thus, 
^ey were said micare dioitis. As the number of fingers stretched out 
could not be known in the dark, unless those who played had implicit con- 
fidence in one another ; hence, in praising the virtue and fidelity of a man, 
he was said to be dignus qoicum in tenebris mices, a person with whom 
you may safely play at even and odd in the dark.* 

The Romans ended their repasts in the same manner in which they be- 
gan them, with libations and prayers. The guests drank to the health of 
Sieir host, and, under the Caesars, to that of the emperors. When about 
to go away, they sometimes demanded a parting cup in honour of Mercu- 
ry, that he might grant them a sound sleep.^ 

The master of the house'' used to give the guests certain presents at 
their departure, called apophoretOy or xenia, which were sometimes sent 
to them. Xenium is also put for a present sent from the provinces to an 
advocate at Rome, or given to the governor of a province.^ 

The presents given to guests being of different kin^s, were sometimes 
distributed by lot, or by some ingenious contrivance.® 

III. ROMAN RITES OP MARRIAGE. 

A LEGAL marriage^o among the Romans was made in three difierent 
ways, called usus, cpnfarreatio, and coemptio. 

1. Usus, usage or prescription, was when a woman, with the consent 
of her parents or guardians, lived with a man for a whole year,^^ without 
being absent three nights, and thus became his lawful wife, or property, 
by prescription.^ If absent for three nights,^^ gj^^ ^^^^ g^^g usurpata, 
or isse usurpatum, sc. suum jus, to have interrupted the prescription, and 
thus prevented a marriage ; usurpatio est enim usucoljpionis interruptioM 

2. Confarreatio, was when a man and woman were joined in mar- 
riage by the pontifex maximus, ox flamen dialis, in presence of at least ten 
witnesses, by a set form of words, and by tasting a cake made of salt, 
water, and flour, called far, or panis farreus velfarreum libum; which 
was oflered with a sheep in sacrifice to the gods.** 

This was the most solemn form of marriage, and could only be dissolved 

i res inaequalissim©. Suet. Ang. 13. Vesp. 19. Mart. xUi. 3. iii. 2. 

« dentiscalpium. 6 Ov. F. ii. 635. Petr. xiv. 1. Petr. 60. Plin. 13 trinoctium. 

« aversas tabularum 60. Mart. Delph. i. 72. Ep. v. 14. vi. 31. Vitr. 14 Cell. iii. 2. D. 41. 3. 

picturas in convivio 7 henis, dominus, paro- vi. 10. Digest. 2. see p. 39. 

venditare solebat. chus, c<Bn» magister, 9 Mart. xiv. J. 5—40. 15 Diony. il. 25. Serv. 

4 Lamp, in Vita ejus, 21. conmator, Hor. Sat. 144. 170. Petr. 41. Virg. 0. i. 31. .fin. iv. 
Suet. Aug. 75. ii. 8. 35. Mart. xii. 48. 10 justummatrimonium. 104. Plin. xviii. 2. ' 

5 Cic. Div. ii. 41. Off. iii. Cell. xiii. 11. ] l matrimonii causa. 
19. 23. Fm. ii. 10. s. 52. 8 Suet. Aug. 75. Gal. 55. 12 usu capta f\iit, Cell. 
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by another kind of sacrifice, called diffarreatio.^ By it a woman was 
said to come into the possession or power of her husband by the sacred 
laws.^ She thus became partner of all his substance and sacred rites, 
those of the penates, as well as of the lares.^ If he died intestate, and 
without children, she inherited his whole fortune as a daughter. If he left 
children, she had an equal share with them. If she committed any fault, 
the husband judged of it in company with her relations, and punished her 
at pleasure. The punishment of women publicly condemned, was some- 
times also left to their relations.^ 

The children of this kind of marriage were called patrimi et matrimi, 
often employed for particular purposes in sacred solemnities. Certain 
priests were chosen only from among them ; as the flamen of Jupiter,^ and 
the Vestal virgins. According to Festus, those were so called whose pa- 
rents were both alive. If only the father was alive, patrimi^ vel -es ; if 
only the mother, matrimi, vel -es. Hence Minerva is called patrima 
VIRGO, because she had no mother ; and a man who had children while 
his own father was alive, pater patrimus.^ 

This ceremony of marriage in later times fell much into disuse. Hence 
Cicero mentions only two kinds of marriage, usus and coemptio.'' 

3. CoEMPTio was a kind of mutual purchase,^ when a man and woman 
were married, by delivering to one another a small piece of money, and re- 
peating certain words. The man asked the woman, if she was willing to 
be the mistress of his family, an sibi mater FAMiLiiE esse vellet ? She 
answered that she was, se velle. In the same manner, the woman asked 
the man, and he made a similar answer.^ 

The eiSects of this rite were the same as the former. The woman was 
to the husband in the place of a daughter, and he to her as a father. She 
assumed his name, together with her own ; as Antonia Drusi, Domitia Bi- 
buli, &c. She resigned to him all her goods,i® and acknowledged him as 
her lord and master.^^ The goods which a woman brought to her husband, 
besides her portion, were called parapherna, -orum or bona paraphernal 
Ua. In the first days of the republic dowries were very small ; that given 
by the senate to the daughter of Scipio was only 1 1 ,000 asses of brass, 
£Zb : 10:5; and one MeguUia was sumamed dotata, or the great for- 
tune, because she had 50,000 asses, i. e. £161 : 7 : 6.'^ But afterwards, 
upon the increase of wealth, the marriage-portions of women became great- 
er, decies centena, sc. sestertia, JE^8072 : 18 : 4, the usual portion of a 
lady of senatorian rank. Some had ducenties, j£^16 1,458 : 6 : 8,^^ 

Sometimes the wife reserved to herselP* a part of the dowry ; hence 
called DOS recepticia, and a slave, who was not subject to the power of 
her husband, servus recepticius, or dotalis.^* 

Some think that coemptio was used as an accessory rite to confarreatio, 
and retained when the primary rite was dropped.'*^ 

The rite of purchase in marriage was not peculiar to the Romans ; but 
prevailed also among other nations ; as among the Hebrews, Thracians, 



1 Festus. 

2 Kara vofiovs tepovs ov- 
dpi ffvveXBeiVf in ma- 
num, i. e. potestatem 
viri convenire. 

3 see p. 188, 189. 

4 Diony. ii.25. Plin. xiv. 
13. Suet. Tib. 35. Tac. 
An. xiii. 33. Lir. xxzix. 
18. Val. Max. vi. 3. 



5 Senr.^irg.G.i.Sl.Liv. 
xxxvii. 3. Cic. Resp. 
Har. 11. Tac. Ilist. iv. 
43. An. iv. 16. 

6 GeU. i. 12. Catul. i. 9. 
Festus. 

7 Flac. 34. Tac. An. iv. 
16. 

8 emptio, venditio. 



9 ac. Or. i. 57. Boeth. 
Cic. Topic. 3. 

10 Serv. Virg. G. i. 31. 
Ter. Andr. i. 5. 61. Cic. 
Top. iv. 

11 dominus, Virg. JEn. 
iv. 103. S14. 

12 VaL Max. iv. 4. 10. 

13 Mart. ii. 65. 5. v. 38. 
S4. xi. 34. 3. Juv. Ti. 



136. X. 355. 

14 recepit, Cic. Orat. ii. 
55. Topic. 26. vel ex- 
cepit, i. e. in usum su- 
um reservavit. 

15 GeU. xvu. 6. Plaut. 
Asin. 1. 72. 

16 Cic. Flac. 34. 
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Greeks, Gennans, Cantabri in Spain, and in the davs of Horner,^ lo 
which Virgil alludes, G. i. 13. 

Some say that a voke^ nsed anciently to be put on a man and womaM 
about to be married ; whence they were called conjuges. But others 
think this expression merely metaphorical.^ 

A matrimonial onion between slaves was called co3rrrB£&Nnrx ; th« 
slaves themselves coxtuberxales,^ or when a free man lived with a wo- 
man not married (concubixatts), in which case the woman was called 

COXCUBIN'A, PELLACA,^ Or PELLEX thuS, PELLEX KECUiM, FILIf, 80RO- 

Ris, jovis, i. e. lo." 

Married women were called matrons, or matrts familias,^ opposed to 
meretrices, prostitute, scarta, 6ic. 

There could be no just or legal marriage^ unless between Roman citi- 
zens,^^ without a particular permission for that purpose, obtained first from 
the people or senate, and afterwards from the emperors.^ ^ Anciently, a 
Roman citizen was not allowed even to marry a freed-woman ; hence An- 
tony is reproached by Cicero for having married Fulvia, the daughter of a 
ireed-maD, as he afterwards was detested at Rome for marrying Cleopatra, 
a foreigner, before he divorced Octavia ; but this was not esteemed a le- 
gal marriage. 1^ 

By the lex papia poppiBA, a greater freedom was allowed. Only sena- 
tors and their sons and grandsons were forbidden to marry a freed- woman, 
an actress, or the daughter of an actor.^ But it was not till Caracalla had 
granted the right of citizenship to the inhabitants of the whole empire, that 
Romans were permitted freely to intermarry with foreigners. 

The Romans sometimes prohibited intermarriages between neighbour- 
ing districts of the same country, and what b still more surprising, the 
states of Italy were not allowed to speak the Latin language in public, nor 
their criers to use it in auctions, without permission.^^ 

The children of a Roman citizen, whether man or woman, and a foreign- 
er, were accounted spurious, and their condition little better than that of 
slaves. They were called HYBRiDiE or ibridiB, vel -des,^^ the general name 
of animals of a mixed breed, or produced by animals of a different species, 
mongrels as a mule from a horse and an ass, a dog from a hound and a 
cur hence applied to those sprung from parents of different nations,^^ and 
to words compounded from different languages. 

The children of a lawful marriage were called legitimi ; all others il- 
LEoiTiMi. Of the latter there were four kinds : naturales, ex concubina ; 
spuRii, ex meretrice vel scorto et incerto pcUre ; adulterini et incestuosi. 
There were certain degrees of consanguinity, within which marriage was 
prohibited, as between a brother and sister, an uncle and niece, &c. Such 
connection was called incestus, -its, vel -wm, or with a Vestal virgin.^* 

1 Gen. zxiz. 18. I.Sam. SI. tuna aut conditio, for 14 Liv. viii. 14. ix. 43. 

zviii. 35. Xen. Anab. 6 quae proprie fuit ejus, better, for worse. xl. 4*2. xlv. 39. 

vii. Herodot.Ter.init. qui uxorem haberet, 10 noiterat cum exter- 15 Hor. Sat. i. 7. 3. Suet. 
Eorip. Med. 338. Tac. Fest. Plaut. Rud. v. 4. no connubium, Sen. Aug. 19. Liv. xliii. 3. 
Ilor. O. 18, dec. Strab. 3. Cell. iv. 3. Ben. iv. 35. 16 animalia ambigena 
iii. 105. Horn. Odys. 7 Suet. Cns. 49. Cic. 11 Liv. xxxviii. 36. Ulpi. vel bigenera, musuno- 

viii. 817. Cluent. 70. Juv. ii. 57. Fragm. v. 4. conjuge nes, Urabri, &c. 

t jugum. Ov. Met. vi. 537. Ep. barbara turpis maritus 17 canis ex venatico et 

% 8«rv. Virr. Mti. iv. 9. 132. xiv. 95. et alibi vixit, he lived as a gregario, Plin. viii. 5. 

16. Hor. Od. ii. 5. 1. iii. passim. shameful husband with ISmrt. Bell. Afr. 19. 

8. 1. 8. Plant. Core. i. 1 . 8 GeU. xviii. 6. his barbarian wife, Hor. Mart, vi . 39. viii. 83. 

flO. 9 nuptis, justum ma- Od. iii. 5. 5. 19 Plut. Q. Rom. 101. 

4 §66 P. 84. trimonium,connubium, 13 Liv. xxxix. 19. Plin. Suet. CI. 36. Ner. 5. 

6 Su0t. Veip. 3. Cic. conjagium,vel consor- ii. 3. iii. 6. Plut. Anto. Tac. An. xii. 4 — 6. 

Or. i. 40. Soet. Vesp. ti\im, i. e. eadem for- 18 Dio. liv. 16. Snet. DomrS. 
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These degrees were more or less extended or contracted at different 
times. ^ 

Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, was forbidden among the Romans.^ 
The age of puberty or marriage was from fourteen for men, and twelve 
for girls.3 

A custom prevailed of espousing infants to avoid the penalties of the 
law against bachelors : but Augustus ordained, that no nuptial engage- 
ment should be valid, which was made more than two years before the 
celebration of the marriage, that is, below ten. This, however, was not 
always observed.* 

No young man or woman was allowed to marry without the consent of 
their parents or guardians. Hence a father was said spondere, vel despori' 
dere JUiam hni Jiliumy adding these words, QUiE res recte vertat: or 

DII BENE VERTANT.* 

There was a meeting of friends, usually at the house of the woman's fa- 
ther, or nearest relation, to settle the articles of the marriage contract, 
which was written on tables,^ and sealed. This contract was called 
SPONSALIA, 'Orum vel -ium, espousals ; the man who was betrothed or affi- 
anced, spoNsus, and the woman sponsa, or pacta, as before sperata, and 
sPERATus.'^ The contract was made in the form of a stipulation, an spon- 
DEs ? Spondeo. Then likewise the dowry was promised, to be paid 
down on the marriage day,® or afterwards usually at three separate pay- 
ments.^ On this occasion there was commonly a feast ; and the man gave 
the woman a ring,^° by way of pledge, which she put on her left hand, on 
the finger next the least ; because it was believed, a nerve reached from 
thence to the heart.^^ 

Then also a day was fixed for the marriage.^^ Certain days were reck- 
oned unfortunate ; as the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, and the days which 
followed them, particularly the whole month of May,i3 and those days which 
were called atri, marked in the kalendar with black ; also certain festi- 
vals, as that of the salii, parentaliOf <&c. But widows might marry on 
those days.^* 

The most fortunate time was the middle of the month of June.^* 
If after the espousals either of the parties wished to retract,^^ which 
they expressed thus, conditione tua non utor, it was called repudium 
(hence repudiatus repetor, after being rejected, I am sought back) and 
when a man or woman, after signing the contract, sent notice that they 
wished to break ofi* the match, they were said repudium ei vel amicis ejus 
mittere, retnittere, vel renunciare. But rtpudiare also signifies to divorce 
either a wife or a husband.^® 

On the wedding-day, the bride was dressed in a long white robe bor- 
dered with a purple fringe, or embroidered ribands,^^ thought to be the 
same with tunica recta, bound with a girdle^o made of wool,2i tied in a 

1 Plut. Q. Rom. 6. Tac. 6 legitimae tabells. 10 aimulus pronubus. 17 Ter. And. i. 5. 15. 
An. xu. 6, 7. Liv. i. 42. 7 Juv. ii. 119. 25. 11 Jvlv. vi. 97. Macrob. 18 Ter. Phor. iv. 8. 78. 
46. xlU. 34. Suet. Aug. 199. x. 3S6. Gell. iv. 4. Sat. vU. 15. v. 6. 35. Plaut. Aal. 
63. Claud. 28. Suet. Aug. 53. Cl. 12. 13 Ter. And. i. 1. 75. iv. 10. 69. Suet. Gas. i. 

2 Suet. Jul. 52. Cic. Or. Plaut. Pcen. v. 3. 38. 13 mens© malum Majo Quinct. vii. 8. 2. 

•i. 40. Trin. ii. 4. 99. Amp. ii. nubere vulgus ait, Ov. 19 segmenta et long! 

3 Festus. 2. 44. Ov. Ep. xi. pro- F. v. 490. Plaut. Q. habitus, Juv. ii. 124. 

4 Dio. liv. 16. Ivi. 7. Suet, pe finem. Rom. 85. 20 Plin. viii. 48. Luc. ii. 
Auy. 34. 1. 17. Digest. 8 Plaut. Trin. v. 2. 34. 14 Maor. Sat. 1. 15. Plut. 362. 

xxiii tit. i. de Sponsal. Ter. And. v. 4. 47. Q. Rom. 103. 21 zona vel cingulum 

5 Cic. Flac. .W. Att. i. Suet. 01. 36. Juv. x. 15 Ov. F. vi. 221. laneum. 
3. Ter. And. i. 1. 75, 335. 16 sponsalia dissolvere, 

Tac. Agric. 9. Plaut, 9 tribus pensionibus, in&rmare« vel infUnge- 
Aul.ii.^3,4.41.49. Cic. Att. Jd. 4. 28. ult. re. ' 
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Greeks, Germans. Cantabri in Spain, and in ihu «.:. > 
which Virgil alludes, G. i. 13. 

vSome say that a yoke- used anciently to be put on u 
about to be married; whence they were called •.v\;- 
think this expression merely metaphorical.^ 

A matrimonial union between slaves was ctille-.l 
slaves themselves contubernales,* or when a frc«" m.ii 
man not married (coxcubixatus), in which caso tiu- v. 
coNcrBi.VA, pellaca,^ or pellei thus, pelt. e.\ kj 
Ris, jovi<, i. e. I'l." 

Married women were called matroxx, or //< ;-r; .^ ' 
merf:tricfs, pro.'ititut/E, .'ic&rta, <kc. 

There could be no just or legal marriage * unles'S' ' 
zens,-'' without a particular permission for that piii]- 
the people or senate, and afterwards from thf tiiii 
Roman citizen was not allowed even to marry :i i : • 
tony is reproached by Cicero for having marric^l I 
freed-man, as he afterwards was detested at Knni. 
a foreigner, before he divorced Octavia ; but this ^ 
gal marriage. ^- 

By the lexpapia popp.ea, a greater freedom w 
tors and their sons and grandsons wers forbid«]> 
an actress, or the daughter of an actor.^^ 13 1:* '< 
granted the right of citizenship to the iiihabinin; 
Romans were permitted freely to intermarry w 

"I'he Romans sometimes prohibited inltTin;i' 
ing districts of the same country, and wlmt i-: 
states of Italy were not allowed to speak thi' i 
their criers to use it in auctions, without pern- ^ 

The children of a Roman citizen, whet In 
er, were accounted spurious, and their cui. 
slaves. They were called hybrids or ibrn 
of animals of a mixed breed, or produced h\ 
mongrels as a mule from a horse and ai. 
cur ' hence applied to those sprung from | 
to words compounded from different lan^fu . 

The children of a lawful marriage wen' 
legitimi. Of the latter there were four k 
8 pur II, ex meretrice vei scorto etincrrto 
There were certain degrees of consanj^i;. 
prohibited, as between a brother andsisb 
connection was called ixcestus, -fij, \' 
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■ru before her, 
.5 put for mar- 

intimating 
■» iid of old, and 
. j4id to have sel- 
■wc, daughter, and 
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juuis tor children 

jupdal procession 
. hence du- 
^.vfwated jests and 

^ ««!« adorned with 

_j she answered, 
^ familiasj ibi ego 
called caia, from 
^-ttk who is said to 
^ ^ distaff and spindle 

^tMoUen fillets,2i and 
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16 sales et convicia. 
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Catull. lix. 127. 

18 Juv \-ii.51.79. 220. 

19 lanifica. 

20 Cic. Mur. 12. Quinc. 
i. 7. Fest. Plin. viii. 48. 
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21 Phil. xxiz. 2. s. 9. 
Luc. li. 335. Serv. Virr. 
Mb. iv. 458w 
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e threshold, or gently stepped over it. It was 
it with her feet, because the threshold was sa- 
of virgins.^ 

ys of the house were delivered to her, to denote 
file jnnnagement of the family. A sheep's skin 
, jritiiTiaTing that she was to work at the spinning of 
,1 bor Iju!^ hand touched fire and water, because all 
jd to be produced from these two elements, with the 
k ihi*lr feet,^ 

tlkh oGcaaku gave a feast (ccena nuptialis) to his re- 
lA Ihoee of ilie bride and her attendants.^ 
&tl, who aang the nuptial song,* hymen^us vel -urn, 
rbay often repeated lo hymen HYMEN^E,and thalassio,* 
t:oJ Lif marriage among the Greeks, and Thalassus among 
imm one Takssius, who lived in great happiness with his 
wLnU iUi^ jiew-niarried couple the like felicity, or from xaXa- 
rin^se Avords used also to be resounded by the attendants 
I I lie way to lif r husband's house. Hence hym€n<Bos canere^ 
lauil Sio^^L^ v(^l In/menoia, sc. carmina, hymeTUBi inconcessi, for- 

jjcr the bride u conducted to her bed-chamber'' by matrons 
evi jTKtrried oriiy to one husband, called pronub(B,^ and laid® 
iial couch,^** which was magnificently adorned,^^ and placed in 
Qpposite^^ to the and covered with fiowers, sometimes in 
If it had em been used for that purpose before, the place of 
ed. There wei^ images of certain divinities around, subigus, 
&c,^* Nii|tiai BOQfs were sung by young women before the 
iiiidnight, henc6 called epitiialamia. The husband scattered 
<rig the boys, intimaLinEr that he dropped boyish amusements, and 
'tjrtii was lo tlcI as a ni^ui. Hence nuces relinquere, to leave trifles 
nd serious businesSj^ '' or from boys playing with nuts in the time of 
ttirnfilLa, which wi ot her times was forbidden. Young women, when 
jirritd, constat nited tliiir playthings, and dolls or babies (puPiE) to 
The guests were dissmissed with small presents." 
day another entertainment was given by the husband, called re- 
^erufn, when |ireseiits were sent to the bride by her friends and re- 
I ; and sho began to.act as mistress of the family, by performing sa- 

A woman afbr maTiiage lelained her former name ; as Julia, Tullia, 
ctavia, Fa&Ila, Valeria, iS&c^ jpined to that of her husband ; as catonis 
^ciA,^* Julia Pompeii, Tei^ia Ciceronis, Livia Augusti, &c. 
Divorce,^ or a right to dissol^ the marriage, was, by the law of Romu- 
lua, permitteH to the husband, but not to the wife ; as by the Jewish law,^^ 
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not howeyer without a just cause.^ A groundless or unjust divorce was 
punislied with the loss of effects ; of which one half fell to the wife, and 
the other was consecrated to Ceres. 

A man might divorce his wife if she had violated the conjugal faith, used 
poison to destroy his offspring, or brought upon him supposititious children ; 
if she had counterfeited his private keys, or even dnmk wine without his 
knowledge. In these cases, the husband judged together with his wife's 
relations. This law is supposed to have been copied into the Twelve Ta- 
bles.^ 

Although the laws allowed husbands the liberty of divorce, there was no 
instance of its being exercised for about 520 years. Sp. CarviUus Ruga 
was the first who divorced his wife, although fond of her, because she had 
no children, on account of the oath he had been forced to take by the 
censors, in common with the other citizens, uxorem se liherilm qtutrendo- 
rum gratia habiturum, that he would marry to have children.^ 

Afterwards divorces became very frequent ; not only for important rea- 
sons, but often on the most frivolous pretexts.^ Cssar, when he divorced 
Pompeia, the niece of Sylla, because Clodius had got admission to his 
house in the garb of a music-girl, at the celebration of the sacred rites of 
the Bona Dea, declared, that he did not believe any thing that was said 
against her, but that he could not live with a wife who had on^^e been sus- 
pected.* 

If a wife was guilty of infidelity she forfeited her dowry ;^ but if the di- 
vorce was made without any fault of hers, the dowry was restored to her. 
When the separation was voluntary on both sides,'' she sometimes also re- 
tained the nuptial presents of her husband.® 

In the later ages of the republic, the same liberty of divorce was exer- 
cised by the women as by the men. Some think that right was granted to 
them by the law of the Twelve Tables, in imitation of the Athenians.^ 
This, however, seems not to have been the case ; for it appears they did 
not enjoy it even in the time of Plautus ; only if a man was absent for a 
certain time,^his wife seems to have been at liberty to marry another.^^ Af- 
terwards, some women deserted their husbands so frequently, and with so 
little shame, that Seneca says, they reckoned their years not from the 
number of consuls, but of husbands.^^ This desertion very frequently hap- 
pened without any just cause. But a freed-woman, if married to her pa- 
tron, was not permitted to divorce him.^^ 

Augustus is said to have restricted this license of bona gratia divorces, 
as they were called,^^ and likewise Domitian. They still, however, pre- 
vailed ; although the women who made them were by no means respect- 
able.i* 

The man was said anoTtefiTtetp^ dimittere uxorem ; and the woman ayro- 
IsMB^y, relinquere vel deserere virum; hoih, facere divortium eimiuxoreyel 
viro, a viro vel ab uxore,^^ 
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8 Ov. Rem. Am. 669. 

9 Plut. in Aldiblade. 
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A divorce, anciently, was made with different ceremonies, according to 
the manner in which the marriage had been celebrated. 

A marriage contracted by confarreatio, was dissolved by a sacrifice call- 
ed DiFFARREATio \^ which was Still in use in the time of Plutarch, when 
a separation*'^ took place betwixt the flamen of Jupiter and his wife.^ 

A marriage contracted by coemptio was dissolved by a kind of release 
called REMANCiPATio. In this manner Cato is supposed to have voluntari- 
ly given away his wife Marcia to Hortensius, and Tiberius Nero his wife 
Lina to Augustus, even when big with child.* 

In later times, a divorce was made with fewer ceremonies. In pre- 
sence of seven witnesses, the marriage-contract was tom,^ the keys were 
taken from the wife,^ then certain words were pronounced by a freed- 
man, or by the husband himself, res tuas tibi habe vel -eto ; tuas res 

TIBI AGITO ; EXI, EXI OGYUS ; VADE FORAS, I FORAS, MULIER ; CEDE DOMO. 

Hence exigereforas vel ejicere, to divorce.'' 

If the husband was absent, he sent his wife a bill of divorce,^ on which 
similar words were inscribed. This was called matrimonii renuncia- 

TIO. 

If the divorce was made without the fault of the wife, her whole portion 
was restored to her ; sometimes all at once, but usually by three different 
payments.^ 

There was sometimes an action (actio MALjE tractationis), to deter- 
mine by whose fault the divorce was made. When the divorce was made 
by the wife, she said valeas, tibi habeas tuas res, reddas meas ; fkre- 
well, keep your own things, and let me have mine.^® 

Divorces were recorded in the public registers,^^ as were marriages, 
births, and funerals.^^ 

Widows were obliged to wear mourning for their husbands at least ten 
months, and if they married within that time, they were held infamous 
but men were under no such restriction. 

M. Antoninus, the philosopher, after the death of his wife Faustina, lived 
with a concubine,^* that he might not bring in a step-mother on his child- 
ren.i* 

Second marriages in women were not esteemed honourable, and those 
who had been married but to one husband, or who remained in widowhood, 
were held in particular respect. Hence univira is often found in ancient 
inscriptions, as an epithet of honour. So, uni nupta.^® Such as married 
a second time were not allowed to officiate at the annual sacred rites of 
Female Fortune.^'' Among the Germans second marriages were prohi- 
tedby law.^® 



IV. ROMAN FUNERALS. 

The Romans paid the greatest attention to funeral rites, because they 
believed that the souls of the unburied were not admitted intp the abodes 
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of the dead, or, at least, wandered a hundred years along the river St3rz, 
before they were allowed to cross it ; for which reason, if the bodies of 
their friends could not be found, they erected to them an empty tomb, (tu- 
mulus iNANis, x8votag>u>v, cenotaphium,) at which they performed the usual 
solemnities ; and if they happened to see a dead body, they always threw 
some earth upon it, and whoever neglected to do so, was obliged to expi- 
ate his crime by sacrificing a hog to Ceres ;^ hence no kind of death was 
BO much dreaded as shipwreck ; hence also rite condere manes, to bury in 
due form ; condere animam sepulchroy to give the soul repose in the tomb ; 
and to want the due rites was esteemed the greatest misfortune.^ 

When persons were at the point of death, their nearest relations present 
endeavoured to catch their last breath with their mouth,^ for they believed 
that the soul or living principle (anima), then went out at the mouth. 
Hence the soul of an old person* was said in primis lahris esse, or in ore 
primo teneri ; so animam agere, to be in the agony of death.^ Animam 
dare, efflare, exkalare, exspirare, effundere, &c., to die. 

They now also pulled off their rings, which seem to have been put on 
again before they were placed on the funeral pile.^ 

The nearest relation closed the eyes and mouth of the deceased, proba- 
bly to make them appear less ghastly. The eyes were afterwards opened 
on the funeral pile.'' When the eyes were closed, they called^ upon the 
deceased by name several times at intervals, repeating ave or vale, whence 
corpora nondum eonclamata, just expiring ;® and those who had given up 
their friends for lost, or supposed them dead, were said eos conclamavisse ; 
80 when a thing was quite desperate, conclamatum est, all is over.^^^ 

The corpse was then laid on the ground ; hence depositus, for in tdti- 
mopositus, desperatcB salutis, desperate, dying, past hopes of recovery or 
from the ancient custom of placing sick persons at the gate, to see if any 
that passed had ever been ill of the same disease, and what had cured 
them ; hence deponere aliquem vino, to intoxicate ; positiartus, dead ; so 
compositus vino somnoque, overpowered with wine and sleep. 

The corpse was next bathed with warm water, and anointed with per- 
fumes,^3 by slaves called pollinctores,^* belonging to those who took 
care of funerals (libitinarii),^* and had the charge of the temple of Ve- 
nus Libitina, where the things requisite for funerals'^ were sold ; hence 
vitare Libitinam, not to die mirari nihil, nisi quod Libitina sacravit, to 
admire nobody till after his death ; Libitinam evadere ', to escape death ; 
Libitina \% also put for the funeral couch. ^® 

In this temple was kept an account^^ of those who died, for each of whom 
a certain coin was paid ; hence autumnusque gravis, Libitims qucBstus acer- 
h<B, the unwholesome autumn, ruthless Libitina's gainful season ; beeause 
autumn being unhealthful usually occasioned great mortality .^o 
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The money paid for the liberty of burial and other expenses was called 
ARBiTRiuM, o'ftener plur. -ia ; so arbitrium vendendi salis, the monopoly of 
8alt.i 

The body was then dressed in the best robe which the deceased had 
worn when alive ; ordinary citizens in a white toga,^ magistrates in their 
praetexta, <fec., and laid^ on a couch in the vestibule,* with the feet out- 
wards, as if about to take its last departure. Hence componere, to bury.* 
Then a lamentation was made. Hence, sic positum affati discedite corpus, 
thus, with the last farewell to thy body laid out for burial, depart. The 
couch was sometimes decked with leaves and flowers, the bedstead of ivo- 
ry. If the deceased, had received a crown for his bravery, it was now 
placed on his head. A small coin, triens vel obolus, was put in his mouth, 
which he might give to Charon {portitor vel porthmeus, the ferryman of 
hell) for his freight.^ Hence a person who wanted this and the other 
funeral oblations was said abiisse ad Acheruntem sine viatico ; for without 
them it was thought that souls could not purchase a lodging, or place of 
rest.' 

A branch of cypress was placed at the door of the deceased, at least if 
he was a person of consequence, to prevent the ponlifex maximus from en- 
tering, and thereby being polluted, for it was unlawful for him not only to 
touch a dead body, but even to look at it. This tree was sacred to Pluto, 
because when oncei cut it never grows again, called atra, feralis, funerea 
yelfunebris, from its being used at funerals.^ 

The Romans at first usually interred^ their dead, which is the most an- 
cient and most natural method.' ° They early adopted the custom of burn- 
ing" from the Greeks, which is mentioned in the laws of Numa, and of 
the Twelve Tables,^^ not become general till towards the end of 

the republic. 

Sylla was the first of the patrician branch of the gens Cornelia that was 
burned ; which he is supposed to have ordered, lest any one should dig 
up his body and dissipate his remains, as he did those of Marius. Pliny 
ascribes the first institution of burning among the Romans to their having 
discovered, that the bodies of those who fell in distant wars were dug up 
by the enemy. It appears, however, to have prevailed at an early period. 
The wise men among the Indians, called oymnosophist^, commonly 
burned themselves alive, as Calanus in presence of Alexander, and Zama- 
rus at Athens, while Augustus was there. 

Under the emperors, the custom of burning became almost universal, but 
was afterwards gradually dropped upon the introduction of Christianity, 
so that it had fallen into disuse about the end of the fourth century.^* 

C]^ildren before they got teeth were not burned, but buried in a place 
called suGGRUNDARiUM." So likewise persons struck with lightning^^ were 
buried in the spot where they fell, called bidental, because it was conse- 
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crated by sacrificing sheep (bidentes).^ It was enclosed with a wall, and 
no one was allowed to tread upon it. To remove its bounds^ was esteem^ 
edsacrilege.3 

The expressions sepelire, seputtura, and sepulchrum, are applied to 
every manner of disposing* of a dead body. So also humare, &c. Jus- 
TA, exseqaim ybI funus, funeral obsequies or solemnities ; hence JUSTAfu- 
nebriajjustafunerumvel exsequiarum, et justa funera alicui facere, solvere 
velpersolvere, reddere justa funeri.^ But exsequi^e properly denotes the 
funeral procession.® Hence exsequias ducere, deducere, comitari, fre^ 
quentare, prosequi^ &c.i to attend the funeral ; funeri interesse? 

Of funerals, there were chiefly two kinds, public- and private. 

The public funeral was called indictivum,^ because people were in- 
vited to it by a herald.^ Of this kind the most remarkable were funus 
CENSORiUM, including funus consulare, pr<Btorium^ triurnphale, &c. Pub- 
licum, when a person was buried at the public expense,^^ and collati- 
VUM, by a public contribution." Augustus was very liberal in granting 
public funeral8,2i as at first in conferring the honour of a triumph. There 
was also a military funeral performed at the public expense.^^ 

A private funeral was called tacitum, translatitium, plebeium, com- 
mune, and vuLGARE.^* 

The funeral of those who died in infancy, or under age, was called 
ACERBUM, or immaturum, or exsequi-e immaturuE.^* Bui funus acerbum is 
applied by some only to infants, and immaturum to young men. Such were 
buried sooner than grown persons, and with less pomp.'* 

When a public funeral was intended, the corpse was kept usually for 
seven or eight days, with a keeper set to watch it, and sometimes boys 
to drive away the flies. When the funeral was private, the body was not 
kept so long." 

On the day of the funeral, when the people were assembled, the dead 
body was carried out with the feet foremost, on a couch covered with rich 
cloth,^^with gold and purple, supported commonly on the shoulders of the 
nearest relations of the deceased, or of his heirs, sometimes of his freed- 
men. Julius Cfesar was borne by the magistrates, Augustus by the sena- 
tors,2o and Germanicus by the tribunes and centurions. So Drusus, his fa- 
ther, who died in Germany, by the tribunes and centurions, to the winter 
quarters, and then by the chief men in the different cities on the road to 
Rome. Paulus iEmilius by the chief men of Macedonia who happened 
to be at Rome when he died.^^ 

Poor citizens and slaves were carried to the funeral pile in a plain bier 
orcoflin (sandapila, vilis arca, orciniana sponda),^^ usually by four bear- 
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ers, called, vespillones, vel vesp<B^^' sandafilones, vel -arti, and in later 
writers lecticarii. 

The funeral couches (lectic-e, lecti, vel tori) of the rich seem also to 
have been borne by vespillones. Hence a couch carried by six was called 
hexaphorum, and by eight, octophorum, or lectica octophorus ; as the or- 
dinary couches or sedans used in the city, or on a journey, were carried 
by slaves, called lecticarii.^ 

These couches were sometimes open, and sometimes covered. 

The general name of a bier was feretrum,^ or capulus, vel -urn 
hence capularis, old, at death's door ; capuli decus. Some make feretrum 
to be the same with lectus ; others that on which the couch was support- 
ed* 

Children who died before they were weaned, were carried to the pile 
by their mothers.^ 

All funerals used anciently to be solemnized in the night-time with torch- 
es, that they might not fall in the way of magistrates and priests, who 
were supposed to be violated by seeing a corpse, so that they could not 
perform sacred rites, till they were purified by an expiatory sacrifice. 
Thus, to diminish the expense of funerals, it was ordained by Demetrius 
Phalereus at Athens, according to an ancient law, which seems to have 
fallen into desuetude. Hence funus, a funeral, from fanes accensi^ ox fu" 
nalia^funales cerei, cerea faces, vel candelcB, torches, candles, or tapers, 
originally made of small ropes or cords {funes, \e\ funiculi), covered with 
wax or tallow (sevum vel sebum).^ 

But in after ages, public funerals^ were celebrated in the day-time, at 
an early hour in the forenoon, as it is thought from Plutarch, in Syll. fin. 
with torches also.^^ Private or ordinary funerals^^ were always at night.^^ 

As torches were used both at funerals and marriages, hence inter 
utramque facem, for inter nuptias et funus, et face pro thalami,fax mihimoT' 
tis adest, and instead of the nuptial, I am threatened with the funeral 
torch.^3 

The order of the funeral procession was regulated, and every one's 
place assigned him, by a person called designator, an undertaker or 
master of ceremonies,^* attended by lictors, dressed in black.^* 

First went musicians of various kinds : pipers (tibicines, vel siti- 
ciNEs), trumpeters, and cometters,^^ then mourning women (pr-efic^),^'' 
hired to lament, and to sing the funeral song (n^enia vel lessus), or the 
praises of the deceased, to the sound of the flute. Boys and girls, were 
sometimes employed for this last purpose. As these praises were often 
unmerited and frivolous, hence nug(B is put for n^eni^, and lexidia, res in- 
anes etfrivolcB, for voces prcsfcarum.^^ 

The flutes and tnimpets used on this occasion were larger and longer 
than ordinary, of a grave dismal sound. By the law of the Twelve Ta- 
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blefl, the nninber of players on the flute at a funeral was restricted to 

tcn.^ 

Next came players and buffbons {ludii re\ hutriones et seurrm), who 
danced and sung.^ One of them, called ARCHnciifus, supported the cha- 
racter^ of the deceased, imitating his words and actions while aUre. 
These players sometimes introduced apt sayings from dramatic writers.^ 

Then followed the freed men of the deceased, with a cap on their head.^ 
Some masters at their death freed all their slaves, from the vanity of hav- 
ing their funeral procession attended by a numerous train of freedmen.^ 

Before the corpse, were carried the images of the deceased and of his 
ancestors, on long poles or frames, in the same form and garb as when alive ;^ 
but not of such as had been condemned for any heinous crime, whose 
images were broken. The triumviri ordained, that the image of C«sar, 
after his deification, should not be carried before the funeral of any of his 
relations. Sometimes there were a great many different couches carried 
before the corpse, on which, it is supposed, the images were placed.* After 
the funeral, these images were again set up in the hall, where they were 
kept.9 

If the deceased had distinguished himself in war, the crowns and re- 
wards which he had received for his valour were displayed, together with 
the spoils and standards he had taken from the enemy. At the funerals 
of renowned commanders were carried images or representations of the 
countries they had subdued, and the cities they had taken.^^ At the fune- 
ral of Sylla, above 2000 crowns are said to have been carried, which had 
been sent him by different cities on account of his victory. The lie- 
tors attended with their fasces inverted. Sometimes also the officers and 
troops, with their spears pointing to the ground, or laid aside. 

Behind the corpse walked the friends of the deceased in mourning 
his sons with their heads veiled, and his daughters with their heads bare, 
and their hair dishevelled, contrary to the ordinary custom of both, the 
magistrates without their badges, and the nobility without their omaments.^^ 

The nearest relations sometimes tore their garments, and covered their 
hair with dust, or pulled it out. The women in particular, who attended 
the funeral, beat their breasts, tore their cheeks, &c.,^^ although this was 
forbidden by the Twelve Tables.*^ 

At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the corpse was carried through 
the forum ; where the procession stopped, and a funeral oration (lauda- 
•irio) was delivered in praise of the deceased from the rostra, by his son, 
or by some near relation or friend ; sometimes by a magistrate, according 
to the appointment of the senate.^® 

This custom is said to have been first introduced by Poplicola, in honour 
of his colleague Brutus. It is first mentioned by Livy, ii. 47 ; next, ib. 61. 
It was an incentive to glory and virtue, but hurtfid to the authenticity of 
historical records.^'' ' 
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The honour of a funeral oration was decreed by the senate also to wo« 
men, for their readiness in resigning their golden ornaments to make up 
the sum agreed to be paid to the Gauls, as a ransom for leaving the city ; 
or, according to Plutarch, to make the golden cup which was sent to Del- 
phi, as a present to Apollo, in consequence of the vow of Camillus, after 
the taking of Veji J 

But Cicero says, that Popilia was the first to whom this honour was 
paid, by her son Catulus, several ages after ; and, according to Plutarch, 
Caesar introduced the custom of praising young matrons, upon the death 
of his wife Cornelia. But after that, both young and old, married and un- 
married, were honoured with funeral orations.^ 

While the funeral oration was delivering, the corpse was placed before 
the rostra. The corpse of Caesar was placed in a gilt pavilion, like a 
small temple,^ with the robe in which he had been slain suspended on a 
pole or trophy, and his image exposed on a movable machine, with the 
marks of all the wounds he had received, for the body itself was not seen ;^ 
but Dio says the contrary, xliv. 4. 

Under Augustus, it became customary to deliver more than one funeral 
oration in praise of the same person, and in different places.^ 

From the forum, the corpse was carried to the place of burning or burial, 
which the law of the Twelve Tables ordered to be without the city, ho- 

MINEM MORTUUM IN URBE NE SEPELITO, NEVE URITO, according tOtho CUS- 

tom of other nations ; the Jews, the Athenians, and others.^ 

The ancients are said to have buried their dead at their own houses ; 
whence, according to some, the origin of idolatry, and the worship of house- 
hold gods, the fear of hobgoblins, or spectres in the dark (LARViE vel le- 
MUREs), SlcJ Souls separated from the body were called lemures vel 
MANES ; if beneficent, lares ; if hurtful, larvae vel MANiiE.^ Augustus, in 
his speech to his soldiers before the, battle of Actium, says that the Egyp- 
tians embalmed their dead bodies to establish an opinion of their immor- 
tality. Several of these still exist, called mummies, from mum, the Egyp- 
tian name of wax. The manner of embalming is described by Herodotus, 
ii. 86. The Persians also anointed the bodies of their dead with wax, to 
xndke them keep as long as possible.^ 

The Romans prohibited burning or burying in the city, both from a sa- 
cred and civil consideration ; that the priests might dot be contaminated by 
seeing or touching a dead body, and that houses might not be endangered, 
by the frequency of funeral fires, or the air infected by the stench.'® 

The fiamen of Jupiter was not allowed to touch a dead body, nor to go 
where there was a grave, so the high priest among the Jews and if the 
pontifex maximus had to deliver a funeral oration, a veil was laid over the 
corpse, to keep it from his sight.^^ 

The places for burial were either private or public ; the private in fields 
or gardens, usually near the highway, to be conspicuous, and to remind 
those who passed of mortality.' ^ Hence the frequent inscriptions, siste 
VIATOR, AspicE VIATOR, &c. ou the via Appia, Aurelia, Flaminia, Tibur- 
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tina, &c.^ The public places of burial for great men were commonly in 
thie'cAMPUs MARTius, or CAMPUS ESQuiLiNus, granted by a decree of the 
senate,^ for poor people without the Esquiline gate, in places called puti- 
cuLiE, vel -i.3 

As'the vast number of bones deposited in that common burying-ground 
rendered the places adjoining unhealthy, Augustus, with the consent of the 
senate and people, gave part of it to his favourite Mscenas, who built there 
a magnificent house,* called turris MiECENATiANA, with extensive gardens, 
whence it became one of the most healthy situations in Rome.^ 

There was in the comer of the burying-ground a stone pillar, cippus, on 
which was marked its extent towards the road,^ and backwards to the 
fields also who were to be buried in it. 

If a burying-ground was intended for a person and his heirs, it was called 
SEPULCHRUM, vel MONUMENTUM HiEREDiTARiuM, which was marked in let- 
ters, thus, H. M. H. S. i. e. HOC MONUMENTUM HiEREDES SEQUITUR ; Or GEN- 
TILE and GENTiLiTiUM, PATRiuM, AviTUM.® If ouly for himself and family, 
FAMiLiARE.^ Frecdmeu were sometimes comprehended, and relations, 
when undeserving, excluded.^® 

The right of burying^^ was sometimes purchased by those who had no 
burying-ground of their own. 

The Vestal virgins were buried in the city (quia legibus non tenebantur), 
and some illustrious men, as Poplicola, Tubertus, and Fabricius {virtutis 
causa, legibus soluti) ; which right their posterity retained,^^ but ^ot 
use. To show, however, that they possessed it, when any of them died, 
they brought the dead body, when about to be burnt, into the forum, and 
setting down the couch, put a burning torch under it, which they immedi- 
ately removed, and carried the corpse to another place. The right of 
making a sepulchre for himself within the pomoerium was decreed to Ju- 
lius Caesar as a singular privilege." 

When a person was burnt and buried in the same place, it was called 
^usTUM ; whence this word is often put for a tomb.'* A place where one 
was only burnt, ustrina, vel -um,^^ 

The funeral pile (roous, vel pyra,) was built in the form of an altar, 
with four equal sides, hence called ara sepulchri, funeris ara,'^ of wood 
which might easily catch fire, as fir, pine, cleft oak, ^c.^'' unpolished, ac- 
cording to the law of the Twelve Tables, rooum ascia ne P0LiT0,but not 
always so, also stuffed with paper and pitch,^® made higher or lower ac- 
cording to the rank of the deceased, hence roous plebeius,^^ with cypress 
trees set around to prevent the noisome smell, at the distance of sixty feet 
from any house .20 

The basilica Porcia and senate-house adjoining, contiguous to the fo- 
rum, were burnt by the flames of the funeral pile of Clodius.21 

1 Llv.vkSe. Suet. Cal. thrown lnto_pits, Var. ^n. x. 557. Ov. Trist. Ov. Trist. iii. 18. SI. 

Oalb. 20. Juv. i. ult. L. L. iv. 5. Fest. Hor. iv. 3. 45. Met. ziii. 524. Ibin, 102. 

Mart. 1. 89. 115. 117. Sat. i. 8. 8. 9 L. 5. D. de religios. 17 Virg. JEn. iv. 504. ri. 

vi. 38. z. 43. xi. 14. 4 molem propinquam 10 Suet. Aug. m. 180. Stat. Theb. vi. 54. 

Prop. iii. 16. 80. Nep. nubibusarduis,— atow- 11 jusinferendi. 18 Cic. Leg. ii. 24. Plin. 

Att. ult. Plin. Ep. vli. ering mansion reach- 12 Serv. Virg. iEn. ix. xixv. 7. Mart. viii. 44. 

SO. Ing almost to the Cic. Legg. ii. 23. 14. x. 97. 

Cic. Phil. ix. 7. Strab. clouds, Hor. Od. iii. 29. 13 Plut. Poplic. QoflBst. 19 Luc. viii. 743. Virg. ir. 

V. Suet. CsBS. 84. Clau. 10. Rom. 78. Dio. xliv. 7. 504. xi. 215. Ov. n>ia. 

l.Virg. -ffln. vi. 873. 5 Suet. Ner. 3L 88. 14 rt>/i/Sof,Cic.Tu8C.v. 152. 

Dio. 39. 64. 48. 53. Aug. 72. Tib. 15. 35. Att. vii. 9. Pis. 4. 20 Cic. Leg. ii. 24. Senr. 

• Plot. Lucul. iin. 6 in Aronte. 7. Leg. li. 26. loc. Sil. x. 535. 

3 quod in puteos corpo- 7 in agro vel -urn, Hor. 15 Festus. 31 Ate. Cic. Mil. Dio. 

n inittebantar,->be- ibid. 16 Berodianuiv. 2i.4SL 

cauM their bodieswtre 8 Suet. Ner. 50. Tirg. vi. 17? * 
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On the funeral pile was placed the corpse with the couch. The eyes 
of the deceased were opened,^ to which Virgil is thought to allude, Mn. 
IT. 224. 

The near relations kissed the body with tears,^ and then set fire to the 
pile with a lighted torch, turning away their face,^ to show that they did 
it with reluctance. They prayed for a wind to assist the flames, as the 
Greeks did, and when that happened, it was thought fortunate.* 

They threw into the fire various perfumes,* incense, myrrh, cassia, &c. 
which Cicero calls sumptijosa respersio ; forbidden by the Twelve Ta- 
bles ;^ also cups of oils and dishes,'' with titles marking what they con- 
tained ; likewise the clothes and ornaments, not only of the deceased,^ 
but their own ; every thing in short that was supposed to be agreeable to 
the deceased while alive. All these were called munera, vel dona.® 

If the deceased had been a soldier, they thriBw on the pile his arms, re- 
wards, and spoils ; and if a general, the soldiers sometimes threw in their 
own arms.^® 

At the funeral of an illustrious commander or emperor, the soldiers made 
a circuital three times round the pile, from right to left,^^ ^^jj their ensigns 
inverted, and striking their weapons on one another to the sound of the 
trumpet,^3 all present accompanying them, as at the funeral of Sylla, and of 
Augustus, which custom seems to have been borrowed from the Greeks ; 
used also by the Carthaginians ; sometimes performed annually at the 
tomb.i* 

As the manes were supposed to be delighted with blood,^* various ani- 
mals especially such as the deceased bad been fond of, were slaughtered 
at the pile, and thrown into it; in ancient times, also, men, captives or 
slaves,^^ to which Cicero alludes, Flacc. 38. Afterwards, instead of them, 
gladiators, called bustuarii, were made to fight ; so among the Gauls, 
slaves and clients were burned on the piles of their masters among the 
Indians and Thracians, wives on the piles of their husbands. As one man 
had several wives, there was sometimes a contest among them about the 
preference, which they determined by lot.^^ Thus also among the Romans, 
friends testified their afifection ; as Plotinus to his patron, Plautius to his 
wife Orestilla, soldiers to Otho, Mnester, afreedman, to Agrippina,^® &c. 

Instances are recorded of persons, who came to life again on the fune- 
ral pile, after it was set* on fire ; so that they could not be preserved ; and 
of others, who, having revived before the pUe was kindled, returned home 
on their feet.^o 

The Jews, although they interred their dead,^^ filled the couch on which 
the corpse was laid with sweet odours, and divers kinds of spices, and 
burned them.^^ 

When the pile was burned down, the fire was extinguished, and the em- 

1 Tibul. i. 1. 61. Plin. 126. Luc. ix. 175. Liv. xxv. 17. Suet. 19 Plin. vu. 36. Val. 

U. 37. 9 Tac. Ann. iii. 8. 8. Claud. 1. Max. iv. 6. 8. Tac. 

S Prop. U. 13. 29. Tibul. Suet. Jul. 84. Donat. 15 Tertul. de Spect. Hist. ii. 49. An. xiv. 9. 

i. 1. 62. Virg. JEn. vi. 817. 16 Plin. viii. 40. s. 61. 20 Plin. vu. 52. s. 58. 

3 aversi. Css. B. 6. vi. 17. Ep. iv. 2. Virg. x. 518. xxvi. 3. s. 8. 

4 Virg. Mn. vi. 223. 10 Virg. ^n. xi. 192. Sil. xi. 82. ^n. xi. 197. 21 condere, quam cre- 
Prop. iv. 7. 31. Homer x. 562. Suet. Jul. 84. Homer n. xviii. 166. mare, e more ^gyptio, 
n. xxiii. 193.Plut. Syl. Luc. viii. 735. xxi. 27. —they choose rather to 

5 odores. 11 decurrebant, Virg. 17 Serv. JEn. z. 519. inter them after the 

6 Legg. ii. 24. Plin. ^n. xi. 188. Tac. Ann. Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 85. Caes. manner of the Egyp- 
xii. 18. s. 41. Juv. iv. ii. 7. B. 6. vi. 17. Flor. iii. tians, than to bum 
109. Stat. Sylv. V. 1. 12 orbe sinistro. 20. them, Tac. Hist. v. 5. 

. 208. Mart. X. 26. 13 Stat. Theb. vi. 213> 18 Cia Tosc. v. 27. Mel. 22 2 Chron. xvi. 14. 

7 dapes v. fercula. Val. Flac. iii. 346. Sit. Orb. ii. 3. Prop. Jerem. zxxiv. 5. 

8 Virg. ^n. vi. 221. 14 App. B.C.I. Dio.lvi. iU. 7. JEltan. 7. ll. 
383. Sttt. Tbeb. vi. 43. Homir U. xziU. 13. 8«rv. JBn. t. 95. 
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bers soaked with wine,^ the bones were gathered^ by the nearest rela- 
tions, with loose robes, and sometimes bare-footed.^ 

We read also of the nearest female relations gathering the bones in 
their bosom, who were called funerjE, vel 

The ashes and bones of the deceased are thought to have been distin- 
guished by their particular position. Some suppose the body to have been 
wrapt in a species of incombustible cloth, made of what the Greeks called 
asbestos,^ But Pliny restricts this to the kings of India, where only it 
was then known. 

The bones and ashes, besprinkle^ with the richest perfumes, were put 
into a vessel called urna, an urn ; feralis urna, made of earth, brass, 
marble, silver, or gold, according to the wealth or rank of every one.^ 
Sometimes also a small glass vial full of tears, called by the modems a 
lachrymatory, was put in the urn. 

The urn was solemnly deposited (componehatur) in the sepulchre (se- 

PULCHRUM, TUMULUS, MONUMENTUM, ScdeS Vel domUS, CONDITORIUM, V. 

-tivum, CINERARIUM, &c.) Heuco componere, to bury, to shut up, to end 
eomposito die, i. e.Jinito. 

When the body was not burned it was put into a coffin {area vel locu- 
lus)j with all its ornaments, usually made of stone, as that of Numa, and 
of Hannibal,^ sometimes of Assian stone, from Assos, or -us, a town in 
Troas or Mysia, which consumed the body in forty days, except the teeth, 
hence called sarcophagus,^ which word is put for any coffin or tomb.^® 

The coffin was laid in the tomb on its back ; in what direction among 
the Romans is uncertain ; but among the Athenians, looking to the 
west.^^ 

Those who died in prison were throMm out naked on the street. 

When the remains of the deceased were laid in the tomb, those present 
were three times sprinkled by a priest with pure water,^^ from a branch 
of olive or laurel,^* to purify them, then they were dismissed by the prje- 
riCA, or some other person, pronouncing the solemn word ilicet, i. e. ire 
Ucety you may depart. At their departure, they asked to take a last fare- 
well, by repeating several times vale, or salve (sternum, farewell for ever, 
adding, Nos te ordine, quo natura permiserit, cuncti sequemur, 
we shall all follow thee, in whatever order nature may permit,'* which 
were called verba novissima ; also to wish that the earth might lie light 
on the person buried, which is found marked on several ancient monuments 
in these letters, s. t. t. l. sit tibi terra levis,'^ and the grave-stone,^'' 
that his bones might rest quietly, or lie softly placide quiescas, may- 
est thou rest in peace. Hence compositus and positus, buried. So placida 
compostus pace quiesdt, he, settled, now enjoys a peaceful calm, is said o( 
Antenor, while yet alive. We find in Ovid the contrary of this wish, soUi- 
citijaceantyterraquepremantur iniquajmay they be disquieted in their graves, 
and may the earth press heavily on them, as if the dead felt these things. 

1 Virg. JEn. vi. 28fl. Vlrg. JEn. vi. «8. Eu- ipaytiVf to eat, to con- ii. 158. 

t ossa legebantur. trop. viil. 5. sume, Plin. ii. 98. 16 Serv. Virg. Mn. il. 

3 Tibul. iii. «. 9. Suet. 7 Prop. u. 84. 35. Ov. xxxvi. 17. 640. iii. 68. xi. 97. 
Aug. 101. Fast. V. 426. Met. iv. 10 Juv. x. 172. 16 Juv. vii. 207. Mart.i. 

4 Tibul. i. 3. 5. Sen. 157. Hor. Sat. i. 9.28. 11 ^Uan. v. vU. Pint. 89. v. 85.ix.80. 
Helv. 11. Lucix. 60. Tac. Hist. i. 47. Virg. Solon. 17 cippus, Pers. i. 37. 
Serv. Virg. jEn. ix. 486. JEn. i. 378. Plin. Bp. fi. 12 Liv. xxxvii. 59. 18 molfiter cubarent, Ov. 

5 asbestinum, «c. li- 17. 18 aqua pura, vel lus- Am. i. 8. 108. Ep. vii. 
lUim, Plin. xix. 1. s. 4. 8 PUn. vU. 2. xiii. 18. traUs. 162. Trist. iii. 3. 75. 

6 Cic. Tusc. i. 15. Ov. Val. Max. i. 1. 12. Aur. 14 asperriUum. Serv. Viig. Ecl.x. 88. 
Am.iii. 9.39.Tac. An. Vict. iii. 42. Virg. .fin. vi. 989. 

iii. 1. Prop. ii. IS. 81 9 from vap^, fleihi and Festus in lanroi, Juv. 
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Sometimes the bones were not deposited'in the earth tilFthree days after 
the body was burned.^ 

The friends, when they returned home, as''[a further purification, after 
being sprinkled with water, stepped over a fire,^ which was called suffi- 
Tio. The house itself also was purified, and swept with a certain kind of 
broom or besom ;^ which purgation was^called EXVERRiE,Jv. everrm ; and 
he who performed it, everriator.* 

There were certain ceremonies for the purification of the family, called 
FERiiE denicales \^ whcu they buried a thumb, or some'part cut off from 
the body before it was burned, or a bone brought home from the funeral 
pile, on which occasion a soldier might be absent from duty.^ 

A place was held religious where a dead body, or any part of it, was 
buried, but not where it was burnedJ 

For nine days after the funeral, while the family was in mourning, and 
employed about certain solemnities at the tomb, it was unlawful to summon 
the heir, or any near relation of the deceased,' to a court of justice, or in 
any other manner to molest them. On the ninth day a sacrifice was per- 
formed, called NOVENDiALE, with which these solemnities were concluded.® 

Oblations or "sacrifices to the dead (iNFERiiE, vel parentalia) were af- 
terwards made at various times, both occasionally and at stated periods, 
consisting of liquors, victims, and garlands,^ called feralia muxera ; thus, 

ALICUI INFERIAS FERRE VCl MITTERE, etPARENTARE, tO perform thcSC ob- 

lations ; parentare regi sanguine coTtjuratorum, to appease, to revenge the 
death of the king, by the blood of the conspirators Saguntinonim mani- 
bus vastatione Italic, &c. parentatum est, an atonement was made to the 



TOMBS. 

The annexed engraving 
(plate 5), exhibits the inside 
and outside of the common bu- 
rial place of a family, lately 
excavated at Poinpcii, and 
may be supposed a fair repre- 
sentation of such buildmgs 
throughout the Roman empire. ' 
It consists of a square building, 
containing a small chamber, 
by the side of which is a door 
giving admission to a small 
court surrounded by a high 
wall. The entrance to the 
chamber is at the back. From 
the level of the outer wall 
there rise two stops, support- 
ing a marble cippus richly or- 
namented. Its front is occu- 
pied by a bas-rolief and in- 
scription, of which we annex 
a copy : — 

NAEVOLBIA • I • LIB. TYCHB* 

SIBI ■ ET 
C • MVNATIO- FAV8T0 • AVO * 

ET PAGANO 
CVI ' DECVRIONES ' CONSENSy ' 

• POPVLI 
BISELLIVM • OB ' MEBITA * EIV8 



' OSCREVERVNT 
HOC * MONIMENTVM ' NAEVO- 
LBU • TVrHELIBEBTIS SVIS 
LIBERTABVSQ ' ET • C ' MVNATI 
• FAVSTI • VIVA • FECIT 

The latter is' to the follow- 
ing purport : — " Naevoleia Ty- 
che, freed-woman of Julia Ty- 
che, to herself and to Caius 
Munafius Faustus, Augustal, 
and chief magistrate of the su- 
burb, to whom the Dccurions, 
with the consent of tlic people, 
have granted the bisellium for 
his merits. Najvoleia T>che 
erected this monument in her 
lite-time for her freedmen and 
women, and for those of C. 
Munatius Faustus." On one 
of the sides is a curious bas- 
relief, which presents us with 
a view of a strangely con- 
structed vessel. Two expla- 
nations of this sculpture are 
given, — one literal, that it is 
merely indicative of the pro- 
fession of Munatius ; the other 
allegorical, that it symbolises 
the arrival of the tossed ship 
of life in a quiet haven. 



A sort of solid bench for the 
reception of urns runs round 
the funeral chamber, and se- 
veral niches for the same pur- 
pose are hollowed in the wall, 
called columbaria^ from their 
resemblance to the holes of a 
pigeon house. Some lamps 
were found here, and many 
urns, three of class, the rest of 
conmion earth. The glass 
urns were of large size, one of 
them fifteen inclies in height 
by ten in diameter, and were 
protected from injury by lead- 
en cases. They contained, 
when found, burnt bones, and 
a liquid which has been ana- 
lyzed, and found to consist of 
mingled water, wine, and oil. 
In two of the urns it was of 
a reddish tint, in the other 
yellow, oily and transparent. 
There can be no doubt but that 
we have here the libatious 
which were poured as a last 
tribute of friendship upon the 
ashes of the tenants of the 
tomb. 



1 Tac. Ajric. 46. Ov. 
Fast. v. 426. 488. Am. 
ii. 16. 15. Virg. ^n. i. 
249. xi. 210. 

2 ignem supergredie- 
bantur. Post. 

3 scops, -anun. 



4 Fest. 

5 a noce appcllatac, Cic. 
Leg. ii. 22. Tost. 

6 Cic. ib.24. Quiiict. viii. 
5. 21. Sen. Ben. v. 24. 
Gel. XV. xvi. 4. 

7 Cic. lb. 



8 Novell. 115. Porphy- 
rio ad Her. Epod. 
xvii. 48. Donat. Ter. 
Phonn. 

9 Virg. Mt\. iii. 06. v. 
77. 94. ix. 215. x. 519. 
Tac. Uist. ii. 95. Suet. 



Cal. 3. 15. Claud. 11. 
Ner. II. 

10 Li v. xxiv. 21. Ccg* 
B. G. vii. 17. Cic. her 
ii. 21. Phil. i. 6. Flac* 
38. Ov. Trist. iu. 3, 81 
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ghosts of the Saguntines with the devastation of Italy/ &c.; so also Lt« 

TARE.^ 

The sepulchre was then bespread with flowers, and covered with crowns 
and fillets. Before it, there was a little altar, on which libations were made, 
and incense burned. A keeper was appointed to watch the tomb, which 
was frequently illuminated with lamps.^ 

A kind of perpetual lamps are said, by several authors, to have been found 
in ancient tombs still burning, which, however, went out on the admission 
of air. But this, by others, is reckoned a fiction.^ 

A feast was generally added, called silicernium,^ both for the dead 
and the living. Certain things were laid on the tomb, commonly beans, 
lettuces, bread, and eggs, or the like, which it was supposed the ghosts 
would come and eat : hence ccena feralis.^ What remained was burn- 
ed ; for it was thought mean to take away any thing thus consecrated, or 
what was thrown into the funeral pile. Hence rapere de rogo cxnam, e 
Jlamma cihum petere, to snatch food from a fimeral pile, i. e. to be capable ^ 
of any thing sordid or mean. Bustirapus is applied as a name of contempt 
to a sordid person, and silicernium to an old man.^ 

After the funeral of great men, there was not only a feast for the friends 
of 'the deceased, but also a distribution of raw meat among the people, 
called visceratio,^ with shows of gladiators and games, which sometimes 
continued for several days. Sometimes games were celebrated also on 
the anniversary of the funeral. Faustus, the son of Sylla, exhibited a show 
of gladiators in honour of his father, several years after his death, and 
gave a feast to the people, according to his father's testament.^ 

The time of mourning for departed friends was appointed by Numa,^ as # 
well as funeral rites,^^ and offerings to appease the manes.^^ There was no 
limited time for men to mourn, because none was thought honourable, as 
among the Germans. It usually did not exceed a few days.^^ Women 
mourned for a husband or parent ten months, or a year, according to the 
computation of Romulus,^^ but ^ot longer.^* 

In a public mourning for any signal calamity, the death of a prince or 
the like, there was a total cessation from business (justitium), either spon- 
taneously or by public appointment, when the courts of justice did not sit, 
the shops were shut, &c.^* In excessive grief the temples of the gods were 
struck with stones, and their altars overturned." 

Both public and private mourning was laid aside on account of the pub- 
lic games ; for certain sacred rites, as those of Ceres, &c., and for several 
Olher causes enumerated by Festus, in voce minuitur. After the battle 
of CannzB, by a decree of the senate, the mourning of the matrons was 
limited to thirty days. Immoderate grief was supposed to be offensive to 
the manes. 



1 Flor. ii. 5, 6. iU. 18. 4 coena funebris, quasi 214. 4. tv. 8. Suet. Cal. 84. 
parentare proprie est in silice posita, Serv. 8 Liv. xxxvi. 46. Virg. Llv. ix. 7. Luc. ii. IT. 
parentibus justa face- Virg. ^n. v. 92. rel JEn. v. 46, Ac. Cic. Syl. Cap. in Anton. Phil. 7. 
re,— parentare proper- quod silentes, sc. um- 19. Dio. xxzvi. 51. 16 lapidata, i. e. lapidi* 
Iv sixnifies to perform bra, earn cemebant, 9 Plut. Num. bus impetita. 

the funeral rites of pa- vel parentantes, qui 10 iusta funebria. 17 Suet. Cal. 5. Sen. Vit. 

rents, Ov. Am. i. 13. non derustabant, Don. 11 mferiae ad placandos Beat. 36. Arrian. Epic- 

4. Ter. Adelph. iv. 2. 48. manes, Liv. 1. 20. tet. ii. 22. 

2 Suet. Ner. 57. Aug. 99. 5 Plin. xvui. 12.8.30. 12 Sen. Ep. 63. Tac. 18 Tac. An. iii. 6. Suet. 
Tac. Hist. ii. 55. Cic. Juv. v. 85. Mor. Ger. 27. Dio. Ivi. Cal. 6. Liv. udi. 50, 
Flac. 38. Virg. JEn. iii. 6 Catul. 56. 3. Tibnl. i. 43. Val. Max. i. 1. 15. Stat. 
68. 302. vi. 883. Prop. 5. 53. Ter. Eun. iu. 2. 13 see p. 216. Sylv. v. 1. 179. Tlbul. i. 
iU. 16.24. D. xl.4. 44. 38. Plaut. Pseud, i. 3. 14 Sen. ib. Cons. Helv. 1. 67. 

3 Kippingi Antiq. iv. 6. 127. 16. Ov. Fast. iu. 134. 
14. 7 Liv. viii. 22. see p. 15 Tac. An. ii. 88. iU. S, 
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The Romans in mourning kept themselves at home, avoiding every en- 
tertainment and amtsement,^ neither cutting their hair nor beard,^ dress- 
ed in black,3 which custom is supposed to have been borrowed from the 
Egyptians, sometimes in skins ;^ laying aside every kind of ornament, not 
even lighting a fire, which was esteemed an ornament to the house, 
Hence focus perennis, i. e. sine luctu ; pervigiL^ 

The women laid aside their gold and purple. Under the republic they 
dressed in black like the men ; but under the emperors, when party-co- 
loured clothes came in fashion, they wore white in mourning.^ 

In a public mourning, the senators laid aside their iatus clavus and rings ; 
the magistrates the badges of their office and the consuls did not sit on 
their usual seats in the senate, which were elevated above the rest, but on 
a common bench.® Dio says, that the senators in great mourning appear- 
ed in the dress of the equites.^ 

The Romans conunonly built tombs^^ for themselves during their life- 
time thus the mausoleum^^ of Augustus in the Campus Martius, be- 
tween the via Flaminia and the bank of the Tiber, with woods and walks 
around. Hence these words frequently occur in ancient inscriptions, r. 

F., VIVUS FECIT ; V. F. C, VIVUS FACIENDUM CURAVIT ; V. S. P., VIVUS SIBI 

posuiT, also SE VIVO FECIT. If they did not live to finish them, it was 
done by their heirs, who were often ordered by the testament to build a 
tomb,^3 and sometimes did it at their own expense.^* Pliny complains bit- 
terly of the neglect of friends in this respect. 

The Romans erected tombs either for diemselves alone, with their wives 
(sEPULCHRA PRivA, vcl singularia), or for themselves, their family, and 
posterity (comhunia), familiaria et hjereditaria ; likewise for their 
friends who were buried elsewhere, or whose bodies could not be found 
(cENOTAPmoN, vel TUMULUS HONORARius, vel iNANis).^® When a person 
falsely reported to have been dead returned home, he did not enter his 
house by the door, but was let down from the roof." 

The tombs of the rich were commonly built of marble,^® the ground en- 
closed with a wall,^^ or an iron rail,^^ and planted around with trees, as 
among the Greeks.^i 

When several different persons had a right to the same burying-ground, 
it was sometimes divided into parts, and each part assigned to its proper 
owner. 

But common sepulchres were usually built below ground, and called 
HYP00jEA,22 many of which still exist in different parts of Italy, under the 
name of catacombs. There were niches cut out ih the walls, in which 
the urns were placed ; these, from their resemblance to the niches in a pi- 
geon-house, were called columbaria. 

Sepulchres were adorned with various figures in sculpture, which are still 
to be seen, with statues, columns, &,gP 

1 Tac. Ann. iii. 3. iv. 8. Sylv. iy. 5. 13. 12 uawoUiov. 18 Cic. Fam. iv. 13. Ti- 

Plin. Ep. ix. 13. Cic. 6 Liv. xxziv. 7. Ter. 13 Suet. Aug. 101. Hor. bol. Ui. S. 83. 

Att. xii. 13, &c. Sen. Heaut. ii. 3. 45. Plut. Sat. u. 3. 84. 5. 105. 19 maceria, Suet. Ner. 

Decl. iv. 1. Suet. Cal. Probl. 37. Herodian. iv. Strab. v. p. 336. ' 33. 50. 

24. 45. .3. 6. 14 de suo vel de suape- 30 ferrea sepe, Strab. v. 

3 see p. 300. 7 Liv. ix. 7. Cic. post cunia. p. 336. 

3 lugubria sumebant, Red. Sen. 5. Tac. An. 15 Ep. vi. 10. 31 Mart. i. 89. 3. Paus. 
JuY. X. 315. iii. 4. Luc. ii. 18. 16 Cic. Off. i. 17. Mart. ii. 15. 

4 Fest. in pellis. Senr. 8 Sisde vulgari, Tac. An. i. 117. Cod. 13. Virr. 33 Petron. 71. 

Virg. ^n. xi. iv. 8. Dio. Ivi. 31. JEn. iu. 804. Hor. Od. 33 Cic. Tusc. Q. v. 33. 

5 Liv. U. 7. Suet. Aug. 9 xl. 46. iu 30, 81. Suet. Claud. Viig. Mn. vi. 283. Liv. 
101. Schol. Juv. iii. 314. 10 sepillchra v. condito- 1. Tac. Ann. i. 63. xxxviii. 56. 

Apul. Met. ii. Homer U. ria. 17 quasi cosUtus missus, 

ll Mart. z. 47. 4. Stat. 11 Sen. Brev. Vit 80. Plut. Q. Rom. 5. 
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But what deseri^e® particular atteniion^ is the inscription or epitaph (ti- 
TULUS, smy^viiftij, KpiTAFHiuM vel elooium)^ expressed someliraes in prosei 
and aoraetimes in vereej' lasuaUy begiDtiiiig with these letteTa, m* s., 
Djs MANiBus SACRUM, vel MEHORLi^ ;^ ibefi the Tiaiiie of the person follow- 
ed, his character, and the principal circumstances of his life. Often these 
words are used, hic situs est vel jacet, **here lies."'' If he bad lived 
happily in marriage, thus, sine querela, siifB jurgio, vel offensa^ vel 
dis€ordia^ in uninterrupted harmony.* 

When the body was simply interred without a tomb, an inscription was 
sometimes put on the stone cotim, as on that of Numa.'"^ 

There was an action for viohitiag the tombs of the dead (bepulchri vi- 
ola n actio). 5 The pimishraejit wels a fine, the loss of a hand,' working 
in the mines,^ banishment, or death. 

A tomb was violated by demolition, by converting it to improper purpo- 
ses, or by burying in it those who were not entitled.^ Tombs often served 
as lurking-places for the pf^rsecuted Christians, and others. 

The body was violated by handling, or mutilating it, which was some- 
times done for magical purposes by stripping it of any thing valuable, as 
gold, arms, ifcc, or by transporting it to another place without leave ob- 
tained from the pontifex maximus, from the emperor, or the magistrate of 
the place. 

Some consecrated temples to the memory of their friends^ as Cicero pro- 
posed to his daughter Tullia ; which design he frequently mentions in his 
letters to Atticus. This was a very ancient custom, and pTobabiy the ori- 
gin of idolatry. 

The highest honours were decreed to illustrious persons after death. 
The Romans worshipped their founder Romulus as a god, under the name 
of Quirinus.** Hence, after wardsi the solemn co^ seceation^^ of the em- 
perors, by a decree of the senate, who were thus said to be ranked in the 
number of the gods,^' also some empressesJ^ Temples and priests were 
assigned to them.^^ They were invoked with prayers. Men swore by 
their name or genius, and offered victims on their altars.^** 

The real body was burned, and the remains buried in the usual manner* 
But a waxen image of the deceased was made to the life ; which, after a 
variety of ridiculous ceremonies paid to it for seven days in the palace, 
was carried on a couch in solemn procession^ on the shoulders of young 
men of equestrian and patrician rank, hrst to the forum, where the dirge 
was sung by a choir of boys and girls of the most noble descent ; then to 
the Campus Martina, where il was burned, with a vast quantity of the rich^ 
est odours and perfumes, on a lofty and magniticent pile ; from the top of 
which an eagle let loose was supposed to convey the prince's soul to 
heaveu.^^ 



1 Ov» Rer. riv. ISS. 
Mwt. X. 71. Clc. TiiRc* 
j. 14. Aich. IL Sen. 
mi, ao. Fin.ii.3fl. Pis, 
m, Virg, EcL V. 43. 
Suet, Claud. IS. PUn. 
Ep, ix. 20, SiL XV. 
44. 

S Pnid^ Syram^ L 4CKi. 
Oell. X. li. Su«t. Vit. 

3 Of. Met, U, m. Past, 
m. 3. 373, Tihul. i. a. 
Aa. iii. 9. 39. SfiD. Ep. 



7S. Mart. vi. 52. Virjr. 
JEn. vii. 3, Plin. Ep^vl 
10. 

4 FUn, Ep. viii. 5. 
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6 Cic. Tusc. i. IS- S*n. 
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ROMAN WEIGHTS AND COINS. 

The principal Roman weight was as or libra, a pound ; which was di- 
vided into twelve parts or ounces (uNciiE). Thus, uncia, an ounce, or 
of an tis ; sextans, 2 ounces, or ; quadrans, 3, -j^, or ^ ; triens, 4, 
or ^ ; quincunx, 5, or ; semis, 6, or ^ ; septunx, 7, or ; bes, or 
bessis, 8, or f ; dodrans, 9, or |^ ; dextans, or decunx, 10, or ^ ; 
deunx, 1 1 ounces, or -J^ of an a^. 

The UNCiA was also divided thus : semunciaf ^, the half of an ounce, or 
^ of an as ; duella, \ ; sicilicus, vel -um, \ ; sextula, \ ; drachma, \ ; Ac- 
misescla, i. e. semisextula, ^ ; tremissis, scrupulus, scriptulum vel scripti- 
lum, of an ounce, or ^-^-g- of an as.^ 

As was applied to any thing divided into twelve parts ; as an inheritance, 
an acre, liquid measure,^ or the interest of money, &c. Hence, probably, 
our word ace, or unit. 

The Roman pound was equal to 10 ounces, 18 pennyweights, 13|- grains 
of English Troy weight, or nearly 12 ounces avoirdupoise. 

The Greek weights, mentioned by Roman authors, are chiefly the talent^ 
divided into 60 mines, and the mina into 100 drachma!. The mina was 
nearly equal to the Roman libra. 

The English troy weight, by which silver and gold are weighed, is as 
follows : 24 grains, 1 pennyweight ; 20 pwts. 1 ounce ; 12 oz. 1 pound. 
But apothecaries, in compounding medicines, make 20 grains 1 scruple ; 
3 sc. 1 drachm ; 8 dr. 1 ounce ; 12 oz. 1 pound ; avoirdupoise weight, by 
which larger and coarser commodities are weighed, 16 drams, 1 oz. ; 16 
oz. 1 pound. 

The Romans, like other ancient nations,^ at first had no coined money,* 
but either exchanged commodities with one another, or used a certain 
weight of uncoined brass,* or other metal. Hence the various names of 
money also denote weight ; so pendere for solvere, to pay ; stipendium (a 
stipe pendenda), soldiers' pay,^ because at first it was weighed, and not 
counted. Thus, talentum and mina among the Greeks, shekel among the 
Hebrews, pound among us. 

Several Greek words are supposed to allude to the original custom of 
exchanging commodities, thus, agyvfiai, to purchase or exchange by giv- 
ing a lamb {agg, agyog, agnus) ; wveofiai, by giving an ass {ofog, asinus) ; 
ni»l8t», hy giving a foal, nutkog (equuleus), or the young of any animal. 

Servius TuUius first stamped pieces of brass with the image of cattle, 
oxen, swine, &c. (pecudes), whence pecunia, money.'' Silver was first 
coined A. U. 484, five years before the first Punic war, or, according to 
others, A. U. 498 ; and gold sixty-two years after. Silver coins, howev- 
er, seem to have been in use at Rome before that time, but of foreign coin- 
age.^ The Roman coins were then only of brass. 

Hence jes, or ara, plur., is put for money in general ;® (sre mutare, to 
buy or sell ; alienum, debt ; annua (Bra, yearly pay ; mrarium, the trea- 
sury ; <Bs militare, money for paying the soldiers, given from the treasury 
to the quaestor by the tribuni (srarii, or by them to the soldiers ; homo <Bra- 

1 Var. L. L. iv. 80. 5 ss rude. signavit, Plin. zxxiii. 3. viii. 11. Ep. xr. 

2 see p. 44. 836. Liv. 6 Festus. ss pecore notavit, Var. 9 Hor. Art. P. 845. Ep. 
viU. 11. 7 Ov. Fast. V. 281. Ser- R. R. u. 1. Plut. Q. 1.7.23. aureoanummoa 

3 Strab. iii. 155. vius rex oviam boyum- Rom. 40. dicimua, Ulp. 

4 pecimift signata. que efBlgie primoa »■ 8 Plin. xzziii. 3. 40. lav. 

i 
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tus, a monied man,^ as some read the passage. So tribuni non tarn mrati, 
i. e. bene nummati, quam ut appellantur, tBrarii, i. e. sere . corrupt!, vel in 
israrios aut dsrites referendi ;^ <Bra vetusta, i. e. prisca moneta, ancient 
money, but (Bra vetera, old crimes or debts ; aruscare vel cBsculari, to get 
money by any means ;3 mruscator vel cBSculator, a low beggarly fellow, a 
fortune-teller, or the like ; obcBratus, oppressed with debt, a debtor ; in 
meo (Bre est, i. e. in bonis meis vel in meo censu, mine, my friend <bs eir- 
cumforaneum, money borrowed from bankers,^ who had shops in porticoes 
round the forum. ^ 

Money was likewise caljed stips (a stipando), from being crammed in 
a cell, that it might occupy less room. But this word is usually put for a 
small coin, as we say a penny, or farthing, offered to the gods at games 
or the like J or given as an alms to a beggar, or to any one as a new year's 
gift (strena), or by way of contribution for any public purpose.® 

The first brass coin^ was called as, anciently assis (from <bs) of a 
pound weight (libralis). The highest valuation of fortune^® under Ser- 
vius, was a 100,000 pounds weight of brass." 

The other brass coins, besides the as, were semisses, trientes, quadran- 
tes, and sextantes. The quadrans is also called teruncius (a tribus un- 

These coins at first had the full weight which their names imported, 
hence in later times called as orave.^^ 

This name was used particularly after the weight of the as was dimi- 
nished, to denote the ancient standard,^^ because when the sum was large, 
the asses were weighed and not counted. Servius on Virgil makes tts 
grave to be lumps^^ of rough copper, or uncoined brass.^® 

In the first Punic war, on account of the scarcity of money, asses were 
struck weighing only the sixth part of a pound, or two ounces,^^ which 
passed for the same value as those of a pound weight had done ; whence, 
says Pliny, the republic gained five-sixths,^® and thus discharged its debt. 
The mark of the as then was a double Janus on one side, and the beak or 
stem of a ship on the other ; of the trier^s and quadrans, a boat (rates) ; 
whence they were sometimes called ratiti.^^ 

In the second Punic war, while Fabius was dictator, the asses were 
made to weigh only one ounce (undales) ; and, afterwards by the law of 
Papirius, A. U. 563, half an ounce (semunciales)?^ 

The sum of three asses was called tressis ; of ten asses, decussis ; of 
twenty, vicessis ; and so on tp a hundred, centussis,^^ but there were no 
such coins. , 

The silver coins were denarius, the value of which was ten asses, or 
ten pounds of brass (deni (Bris, sc. asses), marked with the letter x.— 
QuiNARUS, five asses, marked v. — and sestertius, two asses and a half 
(quasi sesquitertius), commonly marked by the letters l. l. s., for libra 



1 Lly. y. 4. Asc. Fest. 6 Cic. Att, li. 1. sc. assium, vel libra^ 18 ita quinque partes 
Var. L. L. iv. 36. Plaut. 7 Var. L. L. iv. 36. Cic. rum, Liv. i. 43. facta lucri. 

Most. ir. ft. 9. Legg. ii. 16. Liv. zxv. 13 Cic. Fam. ii. 17. Att. Id Plut. Q. Rom. 40. see 

2 Cic. Att. i. 16. see p. 12. Tac. Ann. adv. 15. v. 20. Plin. xxxiii. 3. a. Ov. Fast. i. 229, Ac. 
89. Suet. Aug. 57. 13. Festus. Plin. ib, 

3 Ov. Fast. i. 220. Cic. 8 Plin. xxxiU. 10. s. 48. 13 Plin. ib. 20 Plin. xzxui. 3. s. 13. 
Ver. 18. Fest. Sen. xxxiv. 5. Suet Aug. 91. 14 Liv. iv. 41. 60. v. 12. 21 Var. L. L. iv. 36. viil. 
Clem.ii.6. Cal.42. Sen. Helv. 12. 46. Pers. v. 76. 191. 

4 Gel. ix. 2. xiv. 1. Liv. 9 nummus vel numus 15 massffi. Gel. xv. 1ft. Macrob. 
zxvi. 40. CsBS. B. G. i. eris, a Numa rege vel 16 sris rudis, Mn. vi. Sat. ii. IS. 

3. Tac Ann. vi. 17. Cic. avo/xoylex- 862. 

Fam. xiii. 62. xv. 14. 10 census maximus. 17 asses sextantario 

6 argentarii. 11 centum millia sris, pondere feriebantur. 
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libra semis; or by abbreviation, h. s., and often called absolutely nummvs, 
because it was in most frequent use.^ 

The impression on silver coins^ was usually, on one side, carriages 
drawn by two or four beasts {biga vel quadrigce) : whence they are called 
BioATi and QUADRiGATi, SC. nummi? and on &e reverse, the head of Roma 
with a helmet. 

On some silver coins were marked the figure of Victory, hence called 
vicTORiATi) stamped by the Clodian law,^ of the same value with the qui- 
narii. 

From every pound of silver were coined 100 denarii ; so that at first a 
pound of silver was equal in value to a thousand pounds of brass. Whence 
we may judge of the scarcity of silver at that time in Rome. But after- 
wards the case was altered. For when the weight of the as was dimi- 
nished, it bore the same proportion to the denarius as before, till it was 
reduced to one ounce ; and then a deiiarius passed for sixteen asses (except 
in the military pay, in which it continued to pass for ten asses, at least 
under the republic, for in the time of Tiberius it appears no such excep- 
tion was made),^ a quinarius for eight asses, and a sestertius for four ; 
which proportion continued when the as was reduced to half an ounce^ 
Hence argentum (sre solutum, i. e. an as for a sestertius, or the fourth part.^ 

But the weight of the silver money also varied, and was difierent under 
the emperors from what it had been under the republic. 

Varro mentions silver coins of less value ; libella, worth an as, or the 
tenth part of a denarius ; sembella (quasi semilibella), worth half a pound 
of brass, or the twentieth part of a denarius, and teruncius, the fortieth 
part of a denarius. But Cicero puts the libella for the smallest silver coin, 
as well as the teruncius this, however, he does only proverbially ; as 
we may say, a penny or a farthing. 

A golden coin was first struck at Rome in the second Punic war, in the 
consulship of C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius Salinator, A. U. 546 ; called 
AUREUS, or aureus nummus, equal in weight to two denarii and a quinarius f 
and in value to twenty-five denarii, or 100 sestertii. Hence the fee allow- 
ed to be taken by a lawyer is called by Tacitus dena sestertia ; by Pliny^ 
decern millia, sc. h. s. ;® and by Ulpian, centum aurei,® all of which were 
equivalent. 

The common rate of gold to silver under the republic was tenfold.^^ 
But Julius Caesar got so much gold by plimdering, that he exchanged it^^ 
for 3000 sestertii, or 750 denarii, the pound, i. e. a pound of gold for 7^ 
pounds of silver.^* 

The aureus in later ages was called solidus, but then greatly inferior, 
both in weight and beauty, to the golden coins struck under the republic 
and first emperors.^^ 

At first forty aurei were made from a pound of gold, with much the same 
images as the silver coips. But under die late emperors they were mixed 
with alloy ; and thus their intrinsic value was diminished. Hence a dif- 
ferent number of aurei were made from a pound of gold at different times ; 
under Nero, 45,^* but under Constantine, 72. 

1 Cic. Ver. iii. 60, 61. 6 Plin. zzxiii. 3. Sail. i. 34. Ann. zi. 7. Plin. gold should be deemed 
S nota argenti. Cat. 33. see. p. 34. £p. v. 21. equivalent to ten of 

3 Plin. xxxiu. 8. Liv. 7 Van. L. L. iv. 36.* Cic. 9 D. 1. 12. de extr. cog- silver, Liv. xxjcviii. 11. 
xzii. 52. xziii. 15. Ver. ii. 10. Rose. C. 4. nit. see p. 139. 11 promercale divideret. 

4 Cic. Font. 5. Quinct. Fin. iii. 14. Att. y. SO. 10 ut pro argenteis de- 13 Suet. Caes. 54. 

vi. 3. 80. Plin. zxzUi. 3. Fam. ii. 17. cem aureus unus vale- 13 Lamprid. in Alex. 89^ 

• Tac. Ann. i. 17. 8 Suet. Oth. 4. Tac. Hist, rat,— that one piece of 14 Plin. zzxiU. 3. 
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The emperors usually impressed on their coins their own image. This 
was first done by Julius Caesar, according to a decree of the senate.^ 

The essay or tri^l of gold was called obrussa,^ hence awrum ad ohms- 
sam, sc. ex€u:tum, the purest gold ; argentum pustulatuh, the finest sil- 
Yer el purumputum; argentum infectum vel rude, bullion, un wrought or 
uncoined silver ; factum, plate ; signatum, coined silver ; nummus asper, 
new-coined ;* vetus vel tritus, old, &c. 

Some coins were indented (serrati).^ 

Besides the ordinary coins, there were various medals 'struck to com- 
memorate important events, properly called medallions ; for what we 
commonly term Roman medals, were their current hioney. When an ac- 
tion deserved to be recorded^on a coin,' it was stamped and issued out of 
the mint. 

Money was coined in the temple of Juno moneta ; whence money. The 
consuls at first are thought to have had the charge of it. But particular 
officers were afterwards created for that purpose.^ 

There are several Grecian coins mentioned by Roman writers, some of 
them equal to Roman coins, and some not ; drachma, equal to a denarius ; 
but some make it to have been as nine to eight ; mina^ equal to 100 
drachma, or to a Roman libra or pound of silver ; talentum, equal to sixty 
mincB, or Roman pounds ; tetra-drachma vel -urn, equal to four drachm<B 
or denarii, as its name imports ; but Livy, according to the common read- 
ing, makes it three denarii ;^ obolus, the sixth part of a denarius or 
drachma? 

METHOD OP COMPUTING MONEY. 

The Romans usually computed sums of money by^sESTERTii or SBS- 
tertia. Sestertium is the name of a sum, not of a coin. 

When a numeral noun is joined with sestertii, it means just so many 
sesterces ; thus, decern sestertii, ten sesterces : but when it is joined with 
sestertia, it means so many thousand sestertii ; thus, decem sestertia, ten 
thousand sesterces. 

Sestertium, mille sestertii, mille nummi vel sestertii nummi ; mille ses- 
tertium, mille nummum vel sestertium, nummum mille ; H. S. vel h. s. 2500 
<Bris, sc. asses ; 250 denarii vel drachmcn denote the same sum. 

When a numeral adverb is joined to sestertium, it means so many hun- 
dred thousand sestertii ; thus quadragies sestertium is the same with quad- 
ragies centena millia sestertiorum nummorum, or quater millies mille sester- 
tii, four millions of sestertii. Sometimes the adverb stands by itself, and 
denotes the same thing ; thus, decies, victes vel vigesies, sc. sestertium ; 
expressed more fully, decies centena, sc* millia sestertium ; and complete- 
ly, Cic. Verr. i. 10. and Juv. iii. 70. So also in sums of brass, decies 
4Bris, sc. centena millia assium.^ For when we say deni aris, centum isrisy 
Sic. asses is always to be supplied. 

When sums are marked by letters, if the letters have a line over them, 
centena millia is understood, as in the case of the numeral adverbs ; thus, 
H. s. m. c. signifies the same with millies centies, i. e. 110,000,000 sester- 

1 Juv. xiv. 291. Dio. 3 Suet. Ner. 44. Maxt. 5 Tac. de Mor. Germ. Cic. Fam. xii. 13. 
xliv.4. vii.85. 6. 8 Liv. xxiv. 11. Hor. 

2 Plin. zzziii. 8. Cic. 4 Gel. vi. 5. Liv. xxvii. fl see p. 101. Sat. 1. 3. 15. JUv. x. 
Brut. 74. Sen. Bp. 13. 18. xxxiv. 52. Suet. ib. 7 Plin. xxi. 34. Liv. 335. 

8. 19. Sen. Ep. 19. xxxiv. 52. xxxvi. 46. 
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tit or mmmi, je888,020 : 16 : 8, whereas h. s. m. c. without the cross 
iine, denotes only 1100 sestertii^ iJ8 : 17 : 7^. 

When the numbers are distinguished by points in two or three orders, 
the first towards the right hand signifies units, the second thousands, and 
the third hundred thousands ; thus, iii. xii. dc. hs. denotes 300,000, 
12,000, and 600 h. s., in all making 312,600 sestertii, £504:7 : 3 : 9.i 

Pliny say8,2 that seven years before the first Punic war, there was jfi 
the Roman treasury auri pondo xvi. dcccx., argenti pondo, xxii. lxx, et 
in numerator lxii. lxxv. cccc, that is, 16,810 pounds of gold, 22,070 
pounds of silver, and in ready money, 6,275,400 sestertii, JC50,660 : 15:7. 
But these sums are otherwise marked thus, auri pondo xvi. m. dcccx., argenti 
XXII. m. lxx., et in numerato Lxii. lxxv. m. cccc. 

When sestertium neut. is used, pondo is understood, that is, two pounds 
and a half of silver, or a thousand sestertii.^ 

When H. s. or sestertium is put after decemmillia or the like, it is in the 
genitive plural for sestertiorum, and stands for so many sestertii, which 
may be otherwise expressed by decern sestertia, &c. 3x11 sestertium, when 
joined with decies or the like, is in the nominative or accusative singular, 
and is a compendious way of expressing decies centies sestertium, i. e. de- 
nies centum vel decies centena millia sestertium v. sestertiorum. 

The Romans sometimes expressed sums by talents ; thus, decern millia 
talentilm, and sestertium his millies et quadringenties are equivalent. So 
100 talents and 600,000 (fenani ;^ or by pounds, LiBRiE pondo, i. e. pondere 
in the ablative, for these words are often joined, as we say, pounds in 
weight, and when pondo is put by itself as an indeclinable noun, for a 
pound or pounds, it is supposed even then, by the best critics, to be in the 
ablative, and to have libra or libra understood.^ 

. The Roman libra contained twelve ounces of silver, and was worth 
about £3:4:7 sterling ; the tatent, nearly jC193 : 15, 

But the common computation was by the sestertii or nummi. 

A SESTERTIUS is rcckoued to have been worth of our money one penny 
3| farthings ; a quinarius or victoriatus 3d, 3 J^. ; a denarius, 7d. 3q. ; 
the AUREUS, or gold coin, 16*. l|(f. ; a sestertium, or a thousand sestertii, 
£8:1: 5^, — ten sestertii, Is, 7d, l^q- — a hundred sestertii, I6s, Id. 3q. — 
ten sestertia, or 10,000 s€stertii,£SO : 14 : 7, — a hundred *e*^«r<ia,or 100,000 
sestertii, £807 : 5 : 10, — 1000 sestertia, or decies sestertium, or decies centena 
millia sestertium, vel nummum,^! 1,000,000 sestertii, £8,072 : 1 8 : 4, sterl. — 
centies, vel centies h. s., vel centies centum millia sestertiorum, or 10,000,000 
sestertii, £80,729 : 3 : 4, sterl.— miZ/tc*, vel millies H. s., j£:807,291 : 13 : 4, 
sterl.— mt7/t6* centies H. s., £888,020 : 16 : 8, sterl. Hence we may ^form 
some notion of certain instances on record of Roman wealth and luxury. 

Crassus is said to have possessed in knds bis miUies, i. e. £1,614,583 : 
6 : 8, besides money, slaves, and household furniture,^ which may be es- 
timated at as much more.^ In the opinion of Crassus, no one deserved to be 
called rich who could not maintain an army, or a legion. — Seneca, ter mil- 
lies, £2,421,875. — Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, an equal sum.^ — Len- 

1 There is here an error description in the chap- 5 seeGronoviusdePec. Invent, ii. 40. Parad. 

in calculation : 312,600 ter have been correct- vet. Plaut. Pseud, iii. iii. 1. 

■estertiireckoninceadi edvnthout being point- 8. S7. Sud. iv. 8. 9. 6 Plin. xxxiii. 10. s. 47. 

worth 1 penny, 3i far- ed out in notes.— Ed. Men. iii. 3. 3. et 18. 7 alterum tantum. 



-the author. Several 4 Cic. Bab. Post. 8. Lir. 93. xxvi. 47. Gel. ii. 94. 
4>thejrezronofthesa]iie xzxiv. M. xx. 1. dc. Ciu. 64. 
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ulus the augur, quater milliesy je3,229,166 : 13 :4. — C. Caecilius Claudius 
Isidorus, although he had lost a great part of his fortune in the civil war, 
left by his will 4,116 slaves, 3,600 yoke of oxen, 257,000 of other cattle ; 
in ready money, h. s. sexcenties, J&484,375.^ 

Augustus received from the testaments of his friends quater decies millies, 
jC32,291,666 : 13 : 4. He left in legacies to the Roman people, i. e. to 
the public, quadringenties, j£322,916 : 13 : 4, and to the tribes or poor 
fitizens,^ tricies quinquies, £28^55 : 4 : 2.^ Tiberius left at his death 
vigesies ac septies miUies, J^2 1,796,875, which Caligula lavished away in 
less than one year.^ Vespasian, at his accession to the empire, said, that 
to support the commonwealth, there was need of quadringenties milluis, 
jC322, 9 16,666 : 13 : 4, an inunense sum! more than the national debt of 
Britain 

The debt of Milo is said to have amounted to h. s. septingerUies^ j£565, 
104:3 :4« 

Caesar, before he enjoyed any of&ce, owed 1300 talents, J^51,875. 
When, after his praetorsbip, he set out for Spain, he is reported to have 
said, bis millies et quingenties sihi deesse, ut nihil haberet, i. e. that he was 
jC2,018,229 : 3 : 4 worse than nothing. A sum hardly credible ! When 
he first entered Rome in the beginning of the civil war, he took out of the 
treasury 1,095,979,'' and brought into it, at the end of the civil war, 
above jC4,843,750 (amplius sexies millies). He is said to have purchased 
the friendship of Curio, at the beginning of the civil war, by a bribe of sex- 
centies sestertium,^ JC484,375, and that of the consul, L. Paulus, the col- 
league of Marcellus, A. U. 704, by 1500 talents, about i:290,625.» Of 
Curio, Lucan says, hie vendidit urbem, he sold the city ; venali Curio lin- 
gua, Curio of venal eloquence,^^ and Virgil, as it is thought, vendidit hie au- 
ropatriam, he sold his native country for gold. But this Curio afterwards 
met with the fate which as a traitor to hk country he deserved, being slain 
by Juba in Africa.^^ Libyeas en nobile corpus pascit aves ! nullo contectus 
CURIO ImstOf Lucan. iv. 809. 

See ! where, a prey, unboried Carlo lies. 

To every fowl that wings the labyan skies^Eovfe. 

Antony, on the Ides of March, when Cffisar was killed, owed quadrin" 
gentiesj j£?322,916 : 13:4, which he paid before the kalends of April, and 
squandered of the public money, ^^^er^m septies millies^ JC5,65 1,041 : 
13 : 4.12 

Cicero at first charged Verres with having plundered the Sicilians of 
sestertium millies, but afterwards exacted only quadringenties,"^^ 

Apicius wasted on luxurious living sexcenties sestertium, JC484,375 ; 
Seneca says, sestertium millies in culinam consumpsit, and being at last 
obliged to examine the state of his affairs, found that he had remaining 
only sestertium centies, i?80,729 : 3 : 4, a sum which he thought too small 
to Uve upon, and therefore ended his days by poison.^^ 

Pliny says, that in his time Lollia Paulina wore, in full dress, jewels to 
the value of quadragies sestertium, JC32,291 : 13 : 4, or as others read the 



1 Sen. Ben. ii. 27. Plin. this work was first pa- 48. Dio. xl. 60. Val. Dio. zli. 43. 

ib. Wished. — Snet. Vesp. Max. ix. i. 6. IS Cic. PhiL ii. 37. v: 4. 

2 tribnbas vel plebi. 16. g App. B. C. ii. 443. xii. 6. 

3 Suet. Aug. ult. Tac. 6 Plin. xxxyi. 15. 8. S4. Pint. Cm. Pomp, et IS Cec. 5. Act. Ver. 18. 
Ann. i. 8. 7 Plut. Cas. App. B. C. Snet. Css. 29. 14 Sen. Ckaa. Helv. 10, 

4 Suet. Cal. 37. it. 433. Plin. xxxiii. 3. 10 Luc. i. 369. iv. nit. Mart. iii. 83. Dio. Irii^ 

5 In the year 179J, when 8 Vel. u. 56. Vel. Pat. U. 11 Virg. JBn. iv. 681. 19. 
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passage, quadringenties sestertium, JC322,916 : 13 : 4.^ Julius Cssar pre- 
sented Servilia, the mother of M. Brutus, with a pearl worth sexagies sestet- 
tio, jC48,41 7 : 10. Cleopatra, at a feast with Antony, swallowed a pearl dis- 
solved in vinegar, worth centies h. s., £80,729 : 3:4. Clodius, the son 
of iBsopus, the tragedian, swallowed one worth decies, £8,072 : 18 : 4. 
Caligula did the same.^ 

A single dish of ^sop's is said to have cost a hundred sestertia, £801 : 
5 : 10.3 Caligula laid out on a simper, centies h. s., £80,729 : 3 : 4, and 
Heliogabalus, tricies h. s., £24,218 : 15.* The orinary expense of Lu- 
cullus for a supper in the hajl of Apollo, was 500,000 drachnuB, £1,614 : 
11 : 8.« 

• Even persons of a more sober character were sometimes very expen- 
sive. Cicero had a citron-table which cost him h. s, decies, £807 : 5 : 10 ; 
and bought the house of Crassus with borrowed money, for h. s. xxxv. i. e. 
tricies quinquies, £28,255 : 4:2.^ This house had first belonged to the 
tribune M. Livius Drusus, who, when the architect promised to build it 
for him in such a manner that none of his neighbours should overlook him, 
answered, " If you have any skill, contrive it rather so, that all the world 
may see what I am doing."^ 

Messala bought the house of Autronius for h. s. ccccxxxvii., £352, 
786 : 2 : 9.® Domithis estimated his house at sexagies sestertia, i. e. 
£48,437 : 10. The house of Clodius cost centies et quadragies octies^ 
£119.479.9 

The fish-pond of C. Herius was sold for quadragies h. s., £32,291 : 13 : 
4, and the fish of Lucullus for the same siun.^® 

The house-rent of middling people in the time of Julius Caesar is sup- 
posed to have been hina millia nummum, £16 : 2 : 11. That of Coelius 
was XXX millia nummum, £242 : 3 : 9, and thought high.^^ 

The value of houses in Rome rose greatly in a few years. The house 
of Marius, which was bought by Cornelia for 7^ myriads of draclmuB, £2, 
421 : 17 : 6, was, not long after, purchased by Lucullus for 50 myriads, and 
200 drachMt, £16,152 : 5 : lO.^^ 

The house of Lepidus, which in the time of his consulship was reckon- 
ed one of the finest in Rome, in the space of 35 years was not in the hun- 
dredth rank.i3 The villa of M. Scaurus being burned by the malice of his 
slaves, he lostH. s. millies, £807,291 : 13 : 4. The golden house^* of Ne- 
ro must have cost an immense sum, since Otho laid out in finishing a part 
of it quingenties H. s., £403,645 : 16 : 8." 

THE INTEREST OF MONEY. 

The interest of money was called fcenus, yel fenus ; or vsJSKiL,fructus, 
merces, vel impendium ; the capital, caput, or sors ; also f(Enus, which is 
put for the principal as well as the interest.^ ^ 

When one as was paid monthly for the use of a hundred, it was called 
U8URA CENTEsiMA, becauso in a hundred months the interest equalled the 
capital ; or asses usuiiiE. This we call 12 per cent, per annum," which 

1 Flin. X. 35. s. 57. 27. 10 Plin. ix. 54, 55. 15 Plin. ib. 

3 Suet. Gal. 34. Cae 8. 50. 5 Plat. Lacol. 11 Suet. Gas. 38. Cic. 16 Tac. Ann. vi. 17. Cic. 

Plin. ib. Macrob. Sat. cyiin. xiii. il5. vii. 38. CobI- 7. Att. i. 12. v. 21. vi. 1,2. 

ii. 13. VaL Max. ix. 1, 2. Cic. Pam. v. 6. 12 Plut. Mar. 17 daodenis assibas de- 

Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 229. 7 Veil. Pat. ii. 14. 18 centesimum locum bere ?el mutuari, Plin. 

3 Plin.x.51.8.72.xxxv. 8 Cic. Att. i. 18. non oMiimtt, PUn. Ep. x. 62. v. 55. cen- 
IS. OVal. Max. ix. I. 5. zxxvi. 15. •. S4. tesimas computam, ix. 

4 Sen. HelT. 9. L««pr. PUn. xzzyt 15. s. 94. 14 auraa domia. ^ 
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was usually the legal interest at Rome, at least towards the end of the le^ 
public, and under the first emperors. Sometimes the double of this was 
exacted, bincB centesinkB, 24 per cent., and even 48 per cent., quaterruB ceu' 
tesim<B, Horace mentions one who demanded 60 per cent, ; quinas hie 
capiti mer cedes exsecat, i. e. quintuplices usuras exigitj vel quinis centesimis 
fanerat, he deducts from the capital sum five common interests.^ 

When the interest at the end of the year was added to the capital, and 
lilAwise yielded interest, it was called centesinuB renovatcBf or anatocis- 
mus anniver sarins, compound interest ; if not, centesimm perpetu<B ; or fcR" 
nus perpetuum? 

UsuRiE semisses, six per cent. ; trientes, four per cent. ; quadrantes, three 
per cent. ; besses, eight per cent., &c. ; usura legitirm vel licitcs, legal in- . 
terest ; illidtcB vel illegitinuB, illegal.^ 

UsuRA is commonly used in the plural, and fobnus in the singular. 

The interest permitted by the Twelve Tables was only one per cent., 

FCENUS UNCIARIUM Vcl UNCIJE USURiE (scO lex DUILIA MJENIa), wluch SOmO 

make the same with usura centesima ; reduced, A. U. 408, to one-half, 
FCENUS sEMUNCiARiuM ;* but theso, and other regulations, were eluded by 
the art of the usurers.^ After the death of Antony and Cleopatra, A. U. 
725, the interest of money at Rome fell from 12 to 4 per cent.^ 

Professed bankers or money-lenders were also called mensarii vel tra' 
pezit<B, aroentarii, nummularii, vel collybist<B, sometimes appointed by 
the public.^ 

A person who laid out money at interest was said pecuniam alicui v. 
apud aliquem occupare, ponere, collocare, &c. ; when he called it in, reh' 
gere.^ 

The Romans commonly paid money by the intervention of a banker,^ 
whose account-books of debtor and creditor^® were kept with great care ; 
hence acceptum referred and among later writers, acceptum ferre, to mark 
on the debtor side, as received ; acceptilatio, a form of freeing one 
frorti an obligation without payment : expensum ferrCf to mark down on 
the creditor side, as paid or given away ; expensi latio, the act of doing so ; 
ratio accepti atque eocpensi inter nos convernt, our accounts agree ; in rationem 
inducere vel in tabulis rationem seribere, to state an account. And because 
this was done by writing down the sum and subscribing the person's name 
in the bankers books, hence seribere nununos cdicui, i. e. se per scriptum T. 
chirographam obligare ut solvat, to promise to pay rationem. accepti seri' 
here, to borrow ; rescribere, to pay, or to pay back what one has received ; 
so, perscribere, to order to pay ; whence ferscriptio, an assignment or an 
order on a banker.^^ Hence also nomen is put for a debt, for the cause of 
a debt, or for an article of an account. Nomina /oc^c, to contract debt, to 
give security for payment, by subscribing the sum in a banker's books, or 
to accept such security ; exigere, to demand payment. So, appellare de 
nomine, dissolvere, to discharge, to pay ; solvere, exfungere, explicare, ex- 
pedire transcribere nomina in alios, to lend money m the name of others ; 



1 Sat. i. a. 14. Cic. Ver. xxiv. 7. 41. 

Ui. 70. Att. vi. 2. 6 Dio. li. 31. 

9 Cic. Att. V. 21. 7 Liv. vii. 21. xxiu. 21. 

3 Direst, et Suet. Aug. Suet. Aug. 2—4. Cic. 
39. Cic. Att. 17. 15. Flacc. 19. 

Pers. V. 149. 8 Hor. £p. 2. ult. Cic. 

4 Tac. Ann. vi. 1«. Liv. Flacc. 21. Ver. i. 3«. 
vii. 27. 9 Cic. Cjbc. 6. in foro, 

B foeneratores, Cic Att. et de mense scriptura, 

vi.l.0ff. ii.24, 2S.Sal. magis quam ex area 

• Cat. S3. Liv. viii. 28. domoque, cista pe- 



tunia numerabatur, 80. Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 70. 

Don. Ter. Adelph. ii. 4. Cic. Att. iv. ult. ix. 12. 

13. zii. 51. Flacc. 19. 30. 

10 tabulae vel codices ac- Or. i. 58. Phil. v. 4. 
ceptiet expensi; men- 13 Sen. Ben. i. 1. Cic. 
ss rationes, ib. & Cic. Off. iii. 14. Fam. vii. 

11 Plant. Most. i. 3. 146. 23. Veir. i. 10. Plane. 
Asin. U. 4. 34. Cic. Ver. F28. Att. v. 29. vi. 2. xiii. 
i. 42. 29. xvi. 0. Plant. Cist. 
Plant. True. iv. 2. 30. i. 8. 41. 

12 Ter. Fhonn. v. 7. 29, 
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pecunia ei est in nominibus, is on loan ; in eodicis extrema cera nomen infi' 
mum in Jlagitiosa litura. the last article at the bottom of the page shame- 
fully blotted ; rationum nomina, articles of accounts ;^ in tabulas nomen re- 

ferrej to enter a sum received ; multis Verri nominibus accpptum referre, to 
mark down on the debtor side many articles or sums received from Verres ; 
hinc ratio cum Curiiis, multis nominibus, qum'um in tabulis iste habet nullum, 
i. c. Curtiis nihil expensum tulit Verres, Hence Cicero, pleading against 
Verres, often says, recita nomina, i. e. res, personas, causas, in quas ille 
out quibus expensum tulit, the accounts, or the different articles of an ac- 
count ; certis nominibus pecuniam debere, on certain accounts non refert 

parm nomina in codices, small sums ; multis nominibus versuram ab aliquo 

facere, to borrow many sums to pay another ; permulta nomina, many arti- 
cles, likewise for a debtor ; ego bonum nomen existimor, a good debtor, 
one to be trusted ; optima nomina non appellando Jiunt mala,^ bono nomine 
centesimis contentus erat, non bono quatemas centesimas sperabat, he was 
satisfied with 1 2 per cent, from a good debtor, he looked for 48 from a bad ; 
nomina sectatur tironum nummos, i. e. ut debitor es faciat venatur, seeks 
to lend to minors, a thing forbidden by law ; cautos nominibus certis expen- 
dere nummos, i. e. sub chirographo bonis nominibus vel debitoribus dare, to 
lend on security to good debtors ; locare nomen sponsu improbo, to become 
surety with an intention to deceive.* 

As the interest of money was usually paid on the Kalends, hence called 

. TRisTEs, and celerCs, a book in which the sums to be demanded were 
marked was Called calendarium.^ 

ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 

The Romans measured length or distance by feet, cubits, paces, stadia, 
and miles. 

The Romans, as other nations, derived their names of measure chiefly 
from the parts of the human body. Digitus, a digit, or finger's breadth ; 
pollex, a thumb's breadth, an inch ; palmus, a hand's breadth, a palm, 
equal to (=) 4 digiti, or4hree inches ; pes, a foot, = 16 digits or 12 inch- 
es ; PALMiPES, a foot and a hand's 4)readth ; cubitus vel ulna, a cubit, 
from the tip tt it he elbow, bent inifards, to the extremity of the middle fin- 
1| iooL dv} fourth part of^' a ITell-proportioned man's stature; pas- 
, a puL-e^ = h i£ f t, in cludii«4p double step, or the space from the place 
kme the ioot Mf taken up to feat where it is set down, the double of an 
linaiy ^ce, j^adus vel gressusJtk^ pole ten feet long^ was called per- 
biHHp^^^^" '^'^^ English perch or pole is 16^ feet; una pertica trac- 
Er^,l|lea^ure iih the same ell, to treat in the same manner.^ 
Each foot fpp) ^^^^ divided into 4palmi or hand-breadths, 12 pollices or 
^thu^b^btead^^ ^1 16 ^i^U^ ox finger-Madths. Each digitus was 
~ «qiid. to^R^kjr-oM9 but the English make their inch only 
fikvl^s also divided into 12 parts, denominated 
from the divisions of the Roman as ; thus, dodrans vel spithama, 9 pollices, 
or unda, inches.*® ^ 

A cubit (cubitus, v. -wm^was equal to a foot and a half (sesquipes), 2 

1 Liv. xxrv. 7. Cic. Ver. ii. ft. 76. Fam. v. Rem. Am. 561. Sen. 8 Plin. Ep.vui. 3. 

Tm. 8. Veiili. 36.39. •. Colwn.i.7. Ben. i. 2. vii. 10. £p. 9 hordei srana, Front. 

'v.^_^ ♦^Ifcadr. i. 16. Cic. Att. 14.87. deAqued.i.S. 

!2 OMj^uinct. 11. Ver. 1^.21. Hor. Sat. i. 2. 16. 6 decemgH^ 10 Suet. Aug. 79. Plin. 

i. SKIuc. Cic. Ep. ii. 1. 105. 7 quasi^^^pi, a por^ vii. 2. 

3 Cic. Roflc. Com. 1. i5 Sor.* Sat. i. 1. 67. Ov. taado.^^^ 
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spithamm^ Gpalmi, IB poUiees, or 24 li^t. Passfs, a pace, was reckoB- 
ed equal to 5 feet ; 125 passus, or 625 feet, made a STADiini ex fdrloog ; 
and 8 stadia, or 1000 paces, or 5000 feet, a mile (ifiLLiAxnni, rel -re ; vel 
MILLS, sc. passus r,pasfuum)A 

The Greeks and Persians called 30 stadia parasanga ; and 2 arasangs, 
scHCBifos ; but others differ.^ 

The Roman acre (juoekuh) contained 240 feet in length and 120 in 
breadth ; that is, 28,800 square feet.^ 

The half of an acre was called actus quadratus, consisting of 120 
feet sqoare (actus, tn quo boves agerentor mm aratro uno iti^tu jusUrfk 
proUlOf i. e. uh» traetu we\ tenore, at one stretch, without stoj^ing or tsn- 
ing ; fum jtrigmUeSj without resting). Actus quadratus vixman Jmiimr 
pedibus cxx. Hoe dupUcatum faeit jngerum, et ab eo, quoderat jukctum, 
nomenjugeri usurpaoit. Jugum vocaiatur, quod unojugo bourn in die exarari 
posset.* 

An Eagiidi acre contains 40 perches or poles, or 660 feet, in leogth, 
and four piles, or 66 feet, in breadth. The Scottish acre is somewhat 
more than one-fifth larger. 

The JUGUUM was divided into the same parts as an as ; hence uneia 
Qgrit ^ twelfth part of ah acre.^ 

ROMAN BfEASURES QP CAPACITY. 

The measure of capacity most frequently mentioned by Roman authors 
is the AMPHORA,^ called also quadrantal or cadus, and by the Greeks 
sMtreta or eeramium, a cubic foot, containing 2 unuB, 3 f/iodiiy 8 eongii, 48 
sextaarii, and 96 hetnirue or cotyhe. But the Attic amphora^ contained 2 
«nM», and 72 sextarii. 

The amphora was nearly equal to 9 gallons English, and the sextarius 
to one pint and a half English, or one mutchkin and a half Scottish. 

A sextarius contained 2 heminae, 4 quartarii, 8 acetabula, and 12 cyathi, 
which were denominated from the parts of the Roman as; thus, ccdiees or 
cups were called sextantes, quadrante^, trientes, A:., according to the num- 
ber of cyathi which they contained." 

A c]nithus was as much as one cQ|ild!« 
tained 4 Ugulm yel lingula, or cochlea^ 

CoNGius,the eighth of an amphora, 
6 sextarii. This measure of oU or ^ 
by the magistrates or leading men am« 
a gratuity or largess of money, com, or lli, slrvii 
by the emperors, or privately to an indivttotD* 

A gratuity to the soldiers was called Do.VATnT-M^ som^ 
QiARiUM.^^ The congiaria or AugustuSt from thair mlim-s^, used to be^ 

called HEMINARIA.^3 p f- 

The weight of rain-water contained in an amphora was 80 R&nan 
pounds, in a congius 10 pounds, and in a sextarius 1 pound 8 ounces. 




1 Cic. C«G. 10. Att. iU. r 36. PUn. xriii. 3. hiaaadfr ziu. 31. Snet. Cm. S7. 

4. G«U. 1. 16. PUd. U. 19. 8. 49. Sen. Ep. 31. 7 xidof^brmetreta. 38. Aug. 43. Tib. 90. 

S8. Ptwdr. iii. 6. 9. Col. 8 tee p. 320. Dom. 4. Yesp. 18. 

9 Utrodot U. li. PUn. 1. 5. Vatr. R. R. i. 9 C<ilninel. zii. 91. Plin. 11 Saet.fiiL46. Ner.7. 

V. 10 zU. 14. 10. XX. 5. Mart. xiv. 1911^ Plin. Pti. 95. CiqsAtt. 

3 Quinct. i. 10. 49. V«r. 5 Vw. R. &i. 10. 10 Li7. xxv. 92. xJm, xvi. 8. Tac. AM^xii. 




R. R. 1. 10. 1. PUn. xTlli. ex oft^^^MM, qnod 57. Plin. xiv. 14. di. 41. Curt. vi. 
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4 Don. Tm. Pteniu I. utriAqiM^Hbr, do*- 1. Att. z. 7. Tac. Am. 
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The greatest measure of things liquid among the Romans was the cu- 
LEus, containing 20 amphorse. 

Pliny says, the ager C(Bcubus usually yielded 7 culm of wine an acre, 
i. e. 143 gallons 3^ pints English, worth at the vineyard 300 nummi, or 
75 denariiy each culeus^ i. e. j£2 : 8 : 5^, about a halfpenny the English 
pint.^ 

MoDius was the chief measure for things dry, the third part of a cubic 
foot, somewhat more than a peck English. A modius of Gallic wheat 
weighed about 20 libra. Five .mpdii of wheat used to be sown in an acre, 
six of barley and beans, and three of pease. Six modii were called me- 
DiMNUs, vel -urjif an Attic measure.^ 

ROMAN METHOD OP WRITING. 

Men in a savage state have always been found ignorant of alphabetic 
characters. The knawledge of writing is a constant mark of civilization. 
Before the invention of this art, men employed various methods to pre- 
serve the memory of important events, and to communicate their thoughts 

those at a distance. 

The memory of important events was preserved by raising altars or 
heaps of stones, planting groves, instituting games and festivals, and, what 
was most universal, by historical songs 

The first attempt towards the representation of thought was the painting 
of objects. Thus, to represent a murder, the figure of one man was drawn 
stretched on the ground, and of another with a deadly weapon standing 
over him. When the Spaniards first arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants 
gave notice of it to their emperor Montezuma, by sending him a large cloth, 
on which was painted every thing they had seen. 

The Egyptians first contrived certain signs or symbols called hierogly- 
phics (from legog^ sacred, and ^Xvgw, to carve), whereby they represented 
several things by one figure. . The Egyptians and Phoenicians contended 
about the honour of having invented letters.^ 

Cadmus, the Phoenician, first introduced letters into Greece near 1500 
years before Christ, then only sixteen in number, a, y, d, a, sc, X, ^, y, 
0, TT, Q, (T, T, v. To these, four were added by Palamedes, in the time of 
the Trojan war, 6, iy<p, x i and four afterwards by Simonides, $, ij, ^, a>.^ 

Letters wipre brought into Latium by Evander from Greece. The La- 
tin lettan il jfint were nearly of the same form with the Greek.® 

Soma nations ranged their letters perpendicularly, from the top to the 
bottom of the page, but most horizontally. Some from the right to left, as 
the Hebrews, Assyrians, &c. Some from right to left and from left to 
right alternately, like cattle ploughing, as the ancient Greeks ; hence this 
manner of writing was called ]tovuiqofpfidoy. But most, as we do, from 
left to right. 

The most ancient materials for writing were stones and bricks. Thus 
the decalogue, or ten commandments, and the laws of Moses ; then plates 
of brass,^ or of lead, and wooden tablets.^ On these all public acts and 
monuments were preserved.^ As the art of writing was little known, and 

1 Plin. xiv. 4. Colamel. 4 Tsc. Ann. xi. 14. Luc. 7 Joseph. Ant. Jud. i. 8 Isaiah, xxx. 8. Hor. 

iii. 3. iii. 330. Plin. vti. 56. 4. Tac. ;^nn. iit (SO. iv. Art. P. 390. GeU. ti. 
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Egypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs in the seventh 
century, and its commerce with Europe and the Constantinopolitan em- 
pire being stopped, the manufacture of paper from the papyrus ceased. 
The art of making paper from cotton or silk^ was invented in the East 
about the beginning of the tenth century ; and, in imitation of it, from linen 
rags in the fourteenth century. Coarse brown paper was first manufac- 
tiu-ed in England, A. D. 1588 ; for vtrriting and printing, A. D. 1690 ; 
before which time about jeiOO,000 are said to have been paid annually for 
these articles to France and Holland. 

^— > » The instrument used for writing on waxen tables, the leaves 
\J A or bark of trees, plates of brass or lead, &c. was an iron pen- 
B a cil, with a sharp point, called stylus, or graphium. Hence 
I stylo abstineoy I forbear writing.^ On paper or parchment, a 

I reed sharpened and split in the point, like our pens, called ca- 

lamus, ARUNDO, fistula vel cannay which they dipped in ink,^ 
as we do our pens.* 

Sepia, the cuttle-fish, is put for ink ; because, when afraid 
of being caught, it emits a black matter to conceal itself, which 
the Romans sometimes used for ink.* 

The ordinary writing materials of the Romans were tablets 
covered with wax, paper, and parchment. Their stylus was 
broad at one end ; so that when they wished to correct any thing, 
they turned the stylus, and smoothed the wax with the broad 
end, that they might write on it anew. Hence s(Bpe stylum vertas, make 
frequent corrections.^ 

An author, while composing, usually wrote first on these tables, for the 
convenience of making alterations ; and when any thing appeared sufli- 
ciendy correct, it was transcribed on paper or parchment, and published.''^ 
It seems one could write more quickly on waxen tables than on paper, 
where the hand was retarded by frequently dipping the reed in ink.® 

The labour of correcting was compared to that of working with a file 
{linuB labor) ; hence opus limare, to polish ; limare de aliquo, to lop off re- 
dundancies : supremam limam operiri, to wait the last polish ; lima morda" 
cius uti, to correct more carefully ;^ liber rasus lima amtci, polished by the 
correction of a friend ; ultima lima defuit meis scriptis, i. e. summa manus 
operi defuit, vel non imposita est, the last hand was not put to the work, it 
was not finished ; metaph, vel translat. a picture, quam manus complet at" 
que omat suprema ; or of beating on an anvil ; thus, et male tomatos (some 
resLdformatos) incudi reddere versus, to alter, to correct uno opere ean- 
dem incudem diem noctemque tundere, to be always teaching the same thing ; 
ablatum mediis opus est incudibus illud, the work was published in an im- 
perfect state.^^ 

The Romans used also a kind of blotting or coarse paper, or parchment 
{eharta deletitia), called palimpsestos^^ yel palinxestus,^^ on which they 
might easily erase ^* what was written, and write it anew. But it seems 
this might have been done on any parchment. They sometimes varied 
the expression by interlining.^^ 
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The Romans used to have note-books (adversaria), in which they 
marked down memorandums of any thing, that it might not be forgotten, 
until they wrote out a fair copy ; of an account, for instance, or of any 
deed.^ Hence referre in adversaria, to take a memorandum of a thing. 

The Romans commonly wrote only on one side 
of the paper or parchment, and always joined^ 
one sheet^ to the end of another, till they finish- 
ed what they had to write, and then rolled it up 
on a cylinder or staff ; hence volumen, a Vo- 
lume or scrolL Evolvere librunij to open a book 
to read ; animi sui camplicaiam notionem evol- 
vere, to unfold, to explain the complicated conceptions of his mind> 

An author generally included only one book in a volume, so that usual- 
ly in a work there was the same number of volumes as of books. Thus, 
Ovid calls his fifteen books of Metamorphoses, muiat<B ter quinque volumir 
na fomuE, thrice five volumes.^ When the book was long, it was some- 
times divided into two volumes ; thus, studiosi tres, i. e. Uiree books on 
Rhetoric, in sex volumina propter amplitudinem divisi, divided, on account 
of their size, into six volumes. Sometimes a work, corisisting of many 
books, was contained in one volume ; thus, Homerus totus in una volu* 
mine, i. e. forty-eight books. Hence annosa volumina vatum, aged books ; 
peragere volumina, to compose.^ 

When an author, in composing a book, wrote on both sides^ of the pa- 
per or parchment, it was called opistographus, vel -on, i. e. scriptus et in 
tergo (ex omaOev, a tergo, et y^a^xw, scribo), in charta aversa,^ in very small 
characters.^ 

When a book or volume was finished, a ball or boss^^^ of wood, bone, 
horn, or the like, was affixed to it on the outside, for security and oma- 
ment,^^ called umbilicus, from its resemblance to that part of the human 
boilv ; hence ad umbilicum adducere, to bring to a conclusion, to finish ; ad 
nmbilicos pervenire, to come to the conclusion. Some suppose this oma- 
iiieut to have been placed in the middle of the roll,^^ but others, at the end 

the stick^^ on which the book was rolled, or rather at both ends, called 
vvRNUA ; hence we usually fiind umbilici in the plur. ; and in Statius,^^ 
tkhi<t umbilicis decoratus liber. I/mbilicus is also put for the centre of 
my thin^, as navel in English ; thus, Delphi umbilicus GrtecuB, Delphi, 
thu) centre of Greece ; orbis terrarumj^^ CutilitB locus, in quo Jluctuet insu- 
Iq^ Itulim unUnlicus, the lake of Cutilia in which an island floats, the cen- 
oi lUiXy ; and for a shell or pebble.^^ 

Thet Romans usually carried with them, wherever they went, small writ- 
im[ tdkblt^dU called puoillares, vel -ia,^"^ by Homer, mvaxsg ; hence said to 
h^« b«<^n in use before the time of the Trojan war, on which they mark- 
ed vk>w^ my thing that occurred, either with their own hand, or by means 
of «^ sil»v^, oalled, from his office, notarius, or tabellarius.^® 
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The pugillares were of an oblong form, made 
of citron or box wood, or ivory, also of parch- 
ment, covered with coloured or white wax,^ 
containing two leaves,^ three, four, five^ or 
more,^ with a small margin raised all round. 
They wrote on them* with a stylus, hence .cc- 
ris et stylo incumbere, for inpugtllarilms scrihere^ 
remittere stylum, to give over writing.^ 

As the Romans never wore a sword or dag« 
ger in the city, they often, upon a sudden pro- 
vocation, used the graphium or stylus as a weapon,^ which they carried 
in a case J Hence probably the stiletto of the modem Italians. 

What a person wrote with his own hand was called chirooraphus, 
vel -um, which also signifies one's hand or hand-writing. Versus ipsius 
chirographo scripti, verses written with his own hand ; ckirographum aH- 
cujus imitcNrif to imitate the hand- writing of any one.^ But ckirographum 
commonly signifies a bond or obligation, which a person wrote or sub- 
scribed with his own hand, and sealed with his ring.^ When the obliga- 
tion was signed by both parties, and a copy of it kept by each, as between 
an undertaker and his employer, &c., it was called syngrapha, -us, vel 
-Km, which is also put for a passport or furlough.^o 

A place where paper and instruments for writing, or books, were kept, 
was called scrinium vel capsa, an escritoir, a box or case (arcula vel fe- 
ctf/uf ), commonly carried by a slave, who attended boys of rank to school, 
called cAPSARitJs, or librarius, together with the private instructor, pjesda- 
Goaus also for the most part of servile condition, distinguished from the 
public teacher, called pRiECEPTOR, doctor, vel magister,^^ but not proper- 
ly DOMiNus, unless used as a title of civility; as it sometimes was, espe- 
cially to a person whose name was unknown or forgotten, as Sir among us ; 
thus, DOMiNA is used ironically for mistress or madam. Augustus would 
not allow himself to be called dominus, nor Tiberius,^^ because that word 
properly signifies a master of slaves.^* An under teacher was called hy^ 
podidascalus.^^ Boys of inferior rank carried their satchels and books 
themselves.^^ 

When a book was all written by an author's own hand, and not by that 
of a transcriber," it was called autographus, or idiographus.^^ The 
memoirs which a person wrote concerning himself, or his actions, were 
called coMMENTARii also put for any registers, memorials, or journals, 
(diaria, ephemerides, acta diuma, ^c^^ Memorandmns of any thing, or ex- 
tracts of a book, were called hypomnemata. Also commentarii electorum 
vel exeerptorum, books of extracts or common-place books.21 
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When books were exposed to sale by booksellers,^ they were covered 
witb skins, smoothed with pumice-stone.''^ 

When a book was sent any where, the toll was tied with a thread, and 
wax put on the knot, and sealed ; hence » signata volumina. The same 
was done with letters. The roll was usually wrapped round with coarser 
paper or parchmentj^ or with part of an old book, to which Horace is 
thought to allude, Ep. i, 20. 13, Hence the old schohast on this place, 
jient ex te oi^htogTupha. lUeramm, so called, because the inscription writteu 
on the back showed to whom the letter or book was sent. 

Julius Ciesar, in his letters to the senate, introduced the ciifetom of 
dividing them into pages,'^ and folding them into the form of a pocket-book 
or ac count -book,^ with distinct pages, hke our bcK>ks ; whereas formerly, 
consuls and genemls, when tliey wrote to the senate, used to cnntinne the 
line quite across the sheet,^ without any distinction of pages, and roll 
them up in a volume. ' Hence, after this, all applications or requests to 
the emperors, and messages from them to the senate, or public orders to 
the people, used to be written and folded in this form, called libelli or 
cODiciLLi,^ rarely used in the singular ; applied cliiefly to a person's last 
will,^ also to writing tables, the same with pugillares^ ox to letters written 
on them,'^ 

A writ, conferring any exclusive right or privilege, was called diplomat 
(i. e. lihdlus duplicatns, vel duorum foUorumt consisting of two leaves 
written on one side), granted by the emperor, or any Roman magistrate, 
Bjmilar to what we call letters patent, i. e. open to the inspection of aU, 
or a patent given particularly to public couriers, or to those who wished to 
get the use of the public horses or carriages for despatch,*^ 

Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, tablets, or whatever mate- 
rials, folded like onr books, with a number of distinct leaves above one 
another, was called codex, particularly account-books ; ^dSw^ffi vel codi- 
CES, accepti et expensi^ libri or libelli * Thus, we say liber and vfilmnen of 
the same thing, {liber grandi volumine),^^ but not code sc. Legere vel reei^ 
tare suum codicem, the crime of the tribune Cornelius, who read his owti 
law from a book in the assembly of the people, when the herald and se- 
cretary, whose office that was,^* were hindered to do it by the interces- 
sion of another tribune-*^ Hence, in aftertimes, coc^eac was applied to any 
collection of laws. 

All kinds of writing are called diteRje, hence, quam velliw nescire 
LIT ERAS, 1 wish I could Rot Write* But UteTis is moat frequently applied 
to epistolary writings, (epistol^e vel cAaricE episiolares^) used in this sense 
by the poets, also in the singular, so in a negative form or for one*» 
hand-writing^^ (Tnams)^ but, in prose, litera commonly signifies a letter of 
the alphabet. 
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Epistola was always sent to those who were absent ; godicilli and 
lriB£LLi were also given to those present.^ 

The Romans, at least in the time of Cicero, divided their letters, if long, 
into pages, and folded them in the form of a little book,^ tied them round 
with a thread,^ as anciently, covered the knot with wax, or with a kind of 
chalk {creta), and sealed it (obsignabant), first wetting the ring with spittle, 
that the wax might not stick to it> Hence epistolam vel literas resignarcj 
aperire, vel solvere, to open,^ resolvere. If any small postscript remained 
aher the page was completed, it was written crosswise^ on the margin.'' 

In writing letters, the Romans always put their own name first, and 
then that of the person to whom they wrote, sometimes with the addition 
of suo, as a mark of familiarity or fondness ; if he was invested with an 
office, that likewise was added, but no epithets, as among us, unless to 
particular friends, whom they sometimes called humanissimi, optimi, duU 
cissimi, aninuB sum^ &c.^ 

They always annexed the letter s. for salutem, sc. dicit, wishes health, 
as the Greek ;irat^etv, or the like ; hence salutem alicui mittere, multam vel 
plurimam dicere, adscribere, dare, impertire, nuntiare, referre, &c., as we 
express it, to send compliments, &c.^ 

They used anciently to begin with si vales, bene est vel gaudeo, ego 
VALEo, which they often marked with capital letters. They ended with 
VALE,i® cuRA UT VALEA8 ; sometimcs AVE or SALVE to a near relation, with 
this addition, mi anime, mi suavissime, &c. They never subscribed their 
name as we do, but sometimes added a prayer for the prosperity of the 
person to whom they wrote ; as, deos obsecro ut te conservent, I pray the 
gods that they preserve you, which was always done to the emperors, and 
called suBscRiPTio. The day of the month, sometimes the hour, was 
annexed.i^ 

Letters were sent by a messenger, commonly a slave, called tabella- 
Rius, for the Romans had no established post. There sometimes was 
an inscription on the outside of the letter, sometimes not.^^ when Deci- 
mus Brutus was besieged by Antony at Mutina, Hirtius and Octavius 
wrote letters on thin plates of lead, which they sent to him by means of 
divers,^^ and so received his answer. Appian mentions letters inscribed 
on leaden bullets, and thrown by a sling into a besieged city or camp.^^ 

Julius Caesar, when he wrote to any one what he wished to keep secret, 
always made use of the fourth letter after that which he ought to have used ; 
as D for A, E for b, &c. Augustus^^ used the letter following, as b for a, 
and c for b ; for z, aa. So that those only could understand &e meaning, 
who were instructed in their method of writing. 

The Romans had slaves or freedmen who wrote their letters, called ab 
EPisTOLis, (a manu vcl AMANUENSES,) and accouuts (a rationibus, vel 
ratioeinatoresj) also who wrote short-hand, (actuaru vel notarii,)^^ as 
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quickly as one could speak ; currant verba licet, nutms est veUmar iHiSf 
though words flow rapidly, the hand that writes them is more rapid still ; 
on waxen tables, sometimes put for amanuenses who transcribed their 
books (librarit) ; who glued them (glutinatores,^ vulgarly called IHh 
r&rum coneinnatores re\ eampactores, ^tplumfjfw, bookbinders); polished 
them with pumice-stone,^ anointed them with the juice of cedar^ to pre- 
serre them from moths and rottenness,^ (hence carmina cedro UnendOf 
worthy of immortality,)^ and marked the titles or index with rermilion,^ 
purple,^ fed earth, or reid ochre ;^ who took care of their library (a biblio- 
THBCA,) assisted them in their studies (a studiis) ; read to them, (anag- 

NOSTJB, sing. , LECTORES).^ 

The freedmen, who acted in some of these capacities under the em- 
per(»rs> often acquired great wealth and power. Thus Narcissus, the 
secretary (ab epistolis vel secretis) oi Claudius, Pallas, the comptroller of 
the household (a rationibus,) and the master of requests (a libellis.y^ 

The place where paper was made was called officina ckartarta ; 
where it was sold, taberna; and so officinje armorum, cycloptjm, 
workhouses, sapientijB, omnium artium, eloquentuB vel dicendi, schools. 
But officina and taberna are sometimes confounded.^^ ^ A warehouse for 
paper, or books, or any merchandise, apotheca ; a bookseller's shop, 
TABERNA LiBRARiA, or simply Hbrarta, LiBRARruM, a chest for holding 
books.^2 

The street, in Rome, where booksellers {bibliopohe) chiefly lived, was 
called AROiLBTus, or that part of the Forum or street called Janus ; 
where was a temple or statue of the god Yertumnus.^^ 




LIBRARIES. 



A GREAT number of books, or the place where they were kept, were 
called BiBLiOTHECA, a library.^* 

The first famous library was collected by Ptolemy Philadelphus at Al- 



1 Mart. xiv. 208. Aus. 

A). 14». 17. Mann. iv. 

m. Flin. Ep. iU. 5. ix. 

».LiT.xzzYm.55.Cic. 

Att. lx.^xii.8. 
S pumice pbliebaxit vel 

bBvigabant, Or. Tdst 

i. 1. 9. iU. 1. IS. 
t cedro illinebant. 
• 4 a tineia et carie, ib. 

Plin. xm. 18. Mart. iU. 

S.V.6. 7111.61. 
9Hor. Art. P.mPerg. 

i. 4S. 

f> miniam. v. cinnaba- 
. rifl, Ov. ib. Plin. xxxiii. 
7. 



7 coccus vel purpura. 
Mart. ib. 

8 rabrica, see p. 151. 

9 Cic. Fam. v. 9. ziii. 
77. Att. i. W. Nep. 
Att. 14. Suet. Cal. «. 
Augr.78. Pllii.Ep.vill.l. 

10 Suet. Claud. 88. Dom. 
14. Tac. Ann. zv. 39. 
xvi. 8. 

11 Plin. X. 43. 8. 60. 
rviii. 10. Hor. Od. i. 
4. 8. Cic. Phil. vii. 4. 
Le^. i. 18. Or. 13. Fin. 

W^Gell. V. 4. Cic. Phil, 
ii. 9. Mil. 18. 



13 Mart. i. 4. Sor. Ep. 
i. 80. 1. 

14 Festus. 

Above is the cylin- 
drical box, called «crt- 
mum and capta, vt ct^ 
tuktf in which the ma- 
nuscripts were placed 
vertically, the titles at 
the top. Catullus ex- 
cuses himself to Man- 
lius for not havine 
sent him the required 
verses, because he had 
with him only one box 
of his books. It is 
evident that a great 



number of volumes 
jDnight be comprised in 
this way within a 
small space ; and this 
may tend to explain 
the smailness of the 
ancient libraries, at 
least of the rooms 
which are considered 
to have been such. Be- 
side the box are two 
tablets, which, from 
the money-bag and 
coins scattered about, 
had probably been 
used in reckoning ac- 
ooiints. 
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exandria, in Egypt, B. C. 284., containing 700,000 volumes ; the next by 
Attalus, or Eumenes, king of Pergamus.^ 

Adjoining to the Alexandrian library was a building called museum,^ for 
the accommodation of a college or society^ of learned men, who were sup- 
ported thei^e at the public expense, with a covered walk and seats* where 
they might dispute. An additional museum was built there by Claudius. 
Museum is used by us for a repository of learned curiosities, as it seems 
to be by Pliny.* 

A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the flames of Cse* 
sar's fleet, when he set it on fire to save himself, but neither CsBsar him- 
self nor Hirtius mention this circumstance. It was again restored by Cle- 
opatra, who, for that purpose, received from Antony the library of Perga- 
mus, then •consisting of 200,000 volumes.^ It was totally destroyed by 
the Saracens, A. D. 642. 

The first public library at Rome, and in the world as Pliny observes, 
was created by Asinius Pollio, in the atrium of the temple of liberty on 
mount Aventine."' 

Augustus founded a Greek and Latin library in the temple of Apollo on 
the Palatine hill, and another in the name of his sister Octavia, adjoining 
to the theatre of Marcellus.^ 

There were several other libraries at Rome ; in the Capitol, in the tem- 
ple of Peace, in the house of Tiberius, &c. But the cluef was the Ul- 
pian library, instituted by Trajan, which Dioclesian annexed as an orna- 
ment 1o his thernuB,^ Many private persons had good libraries, particu- 
larly in their country villas.^® 

Libraries were adorned with statues and pictures, particularly of inge- 
nious and learned men, the walls and roof with glasses.^^ The books were 
put in presses or cases (armaria vel CAPSiE) along the walls, which were 
sometimes numbered, called also foruli, loculamenta, nidi,^^ but these 
are supposed by some to denote the lesser divisions of the cases. 

The keeper of a library was called a bibliotheca ; bibUothecarius is 
used only by later writers. 



The houses of the Romans are supposed at first to have been nothing 
else but cottages (c<ts(B vel tuguria,) thatched with straw, hence culmen, 
the roof of a house (quod cultnis tegeb(Uur)P 

After the city was burnt by the Gauls, it was rebuilt in a more solid and 
commodious manner ; but the haste in building prevented attention to the 
regularity of the streets.^** 

* Rome was rebuilt within broad and straight ; for the was followed in the laying 

a year, without question in a sewers ran beneath them : out of new colonial towns, an- 

very wretched manner. The and even on the hills, in its pears to have been observed, 

streets in the lower parts of gradual enlargement under the so far as the ground would al- 

the city had previously been kings, the same rule, which low of it: that is to say, theie 

1 GeU. vi. 17. Plin. xiU. Die. 48. 38. Fr. Ui. 4. Att. iv. 10. Aug. 31. Juv. Ul. S19. 

13. 7 Plin. vii. SO. xxxv. S. Fin. ill. 3. Plut. Lucul. Sen. Tranq. 9. Mart. i. 

S i. e. domicilium, spe* Ov. Trist. iii. 1. 71. Sen. Tranq. 0. Her. Od. 118. 

CUB vel templum mm- Mart.xii. 3.5. i. 39. 13. Mart. vU. 16. 13 Ov. Am. U. 9. 18. 

sis dicatom, Plin. Ep. 8 Suet. 89. Die. liii. I. Plin. Ep. il. 17. Serv. Virg. Eel. i. 0. 

i. 9. Plut. in MarceU. Ov. 11 Suet. Tib. 70. PUn. JEn. viii. 054. 

3 ovvoiot, Trist. iii. 1. 60. 69. xxxv. 8. xxxvi. 35. Ep. 14 Liv. v. 55. Died. ziv. 
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ROHAN ANTIQUITIES. 



The houses were reared every where without distinction,^ or regard to 
property ,2 where every one built in what part he chose, and till the war 
with Pyrrlms, the houses were covered only with shingles, or thin boards, 
(scANDULfi vel scindulai),^ 

It was in the time of Augustus that Rome was first adorned with mag- 
nificent buildings ; hence that emperor used to boast, that he had found it 
of brick, but should leave it of marble.* The streets, however, still were 
narrow and irregular, and private houses not only incommodious, but even 
dangerous, from their height, and being mostly built of wood. Scalis ha- 
hito trtbuSj sed altis, three stories high.^ 

In the time of Nero, the city was set on fire, and more than two thirds 
of it burnt to the ground. Of fourteen wards^ into which Rome was di- 
vided, only four jremained entire. Nero himself was thought ^to have 
been the author of this conflagration. He beheld it from the tower of MaB- 
cenas ; and delighted, as he said, with the beauty of the fiame, played 
the taking of Troy, dressed like an actor."^ 

The city was rebuilt with greater regularity and splendour. The streets 
were made straight and broader ; the areas of the houses were measured 
out, and their height restricted to 70 feet, as under Augustus.^ Each 
house had a portico before it, fronting the street, and did not communicate 
with any other by a common wall, as formerly. It behoved a certain part 
of ever}' house to be built of Gabian or Alban stone, which was proof 
against fire.^ These regulations were subservient to ornament as well 
as utility. Some, however, thought that the former narrowness of the 
street, and height of the houses, were more conducive to health, as pre- 
venting by their shade the excessive heat.^® 

Buildings in which several families lived were called insuljs ; houses 



were straight broad streets re- 
served to the state, while the 
building-ground bounded by 
them was regularly parcelled 
out and allotted as property 
to individuuls. This right 
the government seems to have 
regarded as extinct since the 
enemy's conquest : hence eve- 
ry body was allowed to build 
where he chose, in order that 
there might b0 a stronger in- 
ducement to make a begmning, 
and that after some progress 
80 many additional voices 
mig^t be gained in favour of 
patience and perseverance. 
The Romans in after-ages, 
forgetting that but for this dis- 
advantage they probably would 
not then have been living at 
Rome, complained of the pre- 
cipitation with which the city 
was rebuilt : for, even when 



it was in its greatest splen- 
dour, it was impossible, be- 
fore the fire under Nero, to 
change the crookedness and 
narrowness of the streets. To 
lighten the task, the senate 
granted bricks : every body 
was allowed to hew stones or 
wood wherever he pleased, 
provided he ^ave security to 
finish his building within a 
year. By the grant of bricki^ 
must be meant that the state 
allowed them to be taken from 
buildings already existing: 
for how could it have found 
the means of paying for new 
ones ? Such buildings it had 
at Yeii : and with k view of 
putting an end for ever to the 
hated scheme of migrating 
thither, it was wise to favour 
the demolition of that city, 
which was in fact reduced to 



an insignificant place, and 
barely continued to exist, till 
it in some measure revived 
under Augustus as a military 
colony. For the substructions 
of the Capitol too, which were 
built no long time aftpr. — and 
no doubt .on the side beneath 
the citadel, where Cominius 
and the Gauls clomb up the 
grass-covered rock— and for 
the repair of the walls, blocks 
of stone ready hewn would be 
supplied by Veii : in this man- 
ner its temples and citv-walls 
disappeared. The Komans 
who nad staid there to avoid 
the charge of building, were 
commanaed by an orainance 
of the senate to return before 
a stated day, under pain of 
the severest punishment. 



1 nalladistinctione pas- 
Sim erects, Tac. inn. 
XV. 43. 

S omisso sui alieniane 
discrimine, adeo ut for- 
ma urbis esset occupar 
te magis, quam divise 
similis,— all regard to 
distinction of property 



being set aside, it was 3 i. e. tabells, in parvas 193. Mart. 1 118. 

more like a city taken laminas scissn, Plin. 6 regiones. 

possession of just as xvi. 10. s. 15. 7 Tac. Ann. xv. 39, 40. 

each of the inhabitants 4 marmoream se relin- 44. Suet. Ner. 38. 

could obtain a house quere. quam lateritiam 8 Strab. v. p. 16S. 

for himself, than a city accepisset. Suet. Aug. ignibus impervius, 

regnlarly distributed 39. Tac. Ann. xv. 53. 

among its inhabitants, 5 Suet. Ner. 38. Tac. 10 Tac. ibid. 

Liv. ib. Ann. xv. 38. Juv. iu. 
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in which one family lived, domus vel jsdes privatjb.^ We know little of 
the form either of the outside or inside of Roman houses, as no models of 
them remain. The small houses dug out of the ruins of Pompeii bear lit- 
tle or no resemblance to the houses of opulent Roman citizens. The 
principal parts were, 

1. Vestibulum, which was not properly a part of the house, but an 
empty space before the gate, through which there was an access to it.^ 
The vestibule of the golden palace^ of Nero was so large that it contained 
three porticos, a mile long each, and a pond like a sea, surrounded with 
buildings like a ci^.^ Here was also a colossus of himself, or statue of 
enormous magnitude, 120 feet high.^ 

2. Janua, ostium yei fores, the gate (porta murorum et castrorum; janva 
parietis et domorum), made of various kinds of wood, cedar, or cypress, elm, 
oak, &c. ; sometimes of iron, oi' brass, .and especially in temples, of ivory 
and gold.^ The gate was commonly raised above the ground, so that they had 
to ascend to it by steps. The pillars at the sides of the gates, projecting 
a little without the wall, were called ant^, and the ornaments affixed to 
them, wrought in wood or stone, antepagmenta.'' When the gate was 
opened among the Romans, the folds (valvje)^ bent inwards, unless it 
was granted to any one by a special law to open his door outwards ; as to 
P. Valerius Poplicola, and his brother, who had twice conquered the Sa- 
bines,^ after the manner of the Athenians, whose doors opened to the 
street and when any one went out, he always made a' noise, by striking 
the door on the inside, to give warning to those without to keep at a dis- 
tance. Hence crepuit foris, concrepuit a Glycerio ostium, the door of 
Glycerium hath creaked, i. e. ia about to be opened.^^ This the Greeks 
called yfOfpe^y Ovqav ; knocking from without, ^omB^v^pulsare Yelpultare. 

A slave watched^^ the gate as porter (jANiTOR),hence called ostiarius, 
PVER AB JANVA, claustritumus,^^ usually in chains,'^ (which when emanci- 
pated he consecrated to the lares, or to'Saturn),^^ armed with a staff or rod,^® 
and attended by a dog, likewise chained. On the porter's cell was some- 
times this inscription, cave canem.^'^ ' Dogs were also einployed to guard 
the temples, and because they failed to give warning when the Gauls at- 
tacked the Capitol, a certain number of them were annually carried through 
the city, and then impaled on a cross.^^ Females also were sometimes set 
to watch the door (janitrices), usually old women.^ 

On festivals, at the birth of a child, or the like, the gates weifib adorned 
with green branches, flowers, and lamps, as the windows of the Jews at 
Rome were on sabbaths.^® Before the gate of Augustus, by a decree of 
the senate, were set up branches of laurel, as being the perpetual conqueror 
of his enemies; hence laureate fores, ladrioeri penates.^^ So a 
crown of oak was suspended on the top of his house as being the preserver 
of his citizens, which honour Tiberius refused. The laurel branches seem 



1 Suet. Ner. 16. 88. 44. 7 Virg. ^n. U.408. Sen. Han. 13. Cell. xU. 10. Amob. ri. Uv. r. 47. 

Tac. Ann. Ti. 45. zv. Ep. 84. Festus. 14 catenatos, Colnmel. Plin. xxix. 4. 

41. see p. 38, 39. 8 quod intus rerolran- prof. 10. Or. Am. 1. 6. 19 Plant. Cure. 1. 1. 76, 

S 6eU. zvi. 5. Cic. C»c. tur. 1. 25. Tibul. i. 7. 67. Petron. 

19. Plant. Most. iii. 130. 9 ut domns eornm fores 15 Hor. 1. 5. 66. Mart. 55. * 

3 aurea domns. extra aperirentuTi Plin. iii. 29. 20 Jur. ix. 84. xii. 01. 

4 Suet. Ner. 30. xxxvi. 15. 16 amndo Tel Tirga, Sen. 95. Pers. v. 180. 

5 see p. 231. 10 inpnblicnm. Sen. Const. 14. 21 Ov. Trist. Ui. 1. 39. 

6 Vlrr. 0.:U. 442. Ov. 11 Ter. And. 1. 50. 17 beware of the dog, Plin. xv. SO. s. 39. 
Met. 487. Am. U. 1. Hee. iv. 1. 6. Plsut. —Suet. Vlt. 16. Sen. Sen. Polyb. 35. Mart. 
25. PUut. Pert. ir. 4. Amph.i.2.34. Ira, iU. 37. P«tron.'49. viii.L 

21. Cie. Veir; ir 56. 12 scrrabtt. Plant. Most. iU. t. 162. 

PUn. yU. 10. mtr. I. 13 Ov. Fast. i. 138. Nop. 18 Cic. UsX, Rom. 20. 

49 
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to bare been set up on each side of the gate, in the vestibiile ; and the 
ctric crown to have been suspended from above between them : hence 
Orid says of the laurel, mediamque tuebere quercum,^ 

The door, when shut, was secured by bars (o6tr«^, dsustra, repaguUf 
vectes), iron bolts {pessult), chains,^ locks (sera)^ and keys {doves) : hence 
Merepessulum forUms, to bolt the door ; ocehidere ottimn pessuUs^ with two 
bolts, one below, and another above; uneinum immittere, to fix the boll 
with a hook ; obserare fores vel ostium, to lock the door ;^ seram panere^ 
apposita. janua fidta sera, locked ; reserare, to open, to unlock;^ excutere 
posU seram. It appears, that the locks of the ancients were not fixed to 
the panels {impages) of the doors with nails like ours, but were taken off 
when the door was opened, as our padlocks ; hence et jaceat tacUa lapsa 
catena sera,^ 




Key, 



Knockers (marculi v. mallei) were fixed to the doors, or bells (tintinna" 
5tJa) hung up, as among us.® 

The porter usually asked those who knocked at the gate, who they were. 
He admitted or excluded such as his master directed. Sometimes he was 
ordered to deny his master's being at home.''' Besides the janitor, the em- 
perors and great men l^ad persons who watched or kept guard in di^ vesti- 
bule (excu^ijb vel custodia),^ to which Virgil alludes, JSn. vi. 555, 574. 

A door in the back part of the house was called posticum, vel posticum 
ostium, or pseudothyrum, v. -on ; that in the fore-part, anticum.® 

3. The janua, or principal gate, was the entrance to the atrium, or au- 
la, the court or hall, which appears to have been a lar^e oblong square, 
surrounded with covered or arched galleries.^^ Three sides of the atrium 
were supported on pillars, in later times, of marble. The side opposite 
to the gate was called tablinum ; and the other two sides, ALiB. The 
t^Unum was filled with books, and the records of what any one had done 
in his magistracy.^^ In the atrium, the nuptial couch was erected.^^ The 

1 andthoa shtltbethe Aul-L 9. 99. Juv. ri. U. 08. Suet. Oth. I. 10 portieus tact* vel hi- 

guardian of the oaken M6. Sen. Ep. 47. Mart. U. qneata, Aason. Bidyl. 

crown that hann in 4 Or. Art. A. U. S44. 5. S8. Ov, Art. Am. x. 40. 

the middle. — Ifot. Met. x. S84. Am. i.O. U.dSl. 11 Plin.zvU.I. sxxTi.S, 

sot. Suet. Tib. SO. Jut. 94. 8 Tac. Ann. xv. 99. 8. Vitmv. vi. 4. Plin. 

▼i. 140. 9 Prop. iv. 19. 90. Plant. Stich. Ui. 1. 40. xxxv. 9. 

9 Jut. in. 804. Suet. Auf. 01. Sen. Hor. Ep. i. 9. 81. Cic. 19 lee p. 888. 

3 Ter. Heant. ii. 8. 37. Ira^itt JsTlMo. Uv. 4. Verr. U. 90. Red. Se«. The aheve aitidea 

Bun. iv. 0. 99. PUut. 7 Cie. FhiL U. 81. Or. O.Feftuf. weielirandiBroiiveli: 
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mistresd of the family, with her maid-servants, wrought at spinning and 
weaving:* 

The ancient Romans used every method to encourage domestic indus- 
try in women. Spinning and weaving constituted their chief employment. 
To this the rites of marriage directed their attention.^ Hence the frequent 
allusibhs to it in the poets,^ and the atrium seems to have been the place 
appropriated for their working,^ that their industry might be conspicuous : 
hence the qualities of a good wife ;^ probit€^yf<n^a,fides^famapudicitut, 
UtnificiBque manus,^ But in ailertimes, women of raiik and fortune became 
so luxurious and indolent, that they thought this attention below them.'' 
On this account, slaves only were employed in spinning and weaving 
(textores et TEXTRicES, lantfict et -<b), and a particular place appropriat- 
ed to them, where they wrought (textrina vel -urn). Thus Venres ap- 
pointed in Sicily, Cic. Verr. iv. 26.. 

The principal manufacture was of wool ; for although there were those 
who made linen, linteones,^ and a robe of linen^ seems to have been 
highly valued,*® yet it was not much worn. The principal parts of the Wool- 
len manufacture are described by Ovid, Met. vi. 53 ; dressing the wool ; 
poking or teasing, combing, and carding it spinning*^ with a distaff 
(coLus) and spin^e (fusui^) ; winding or forming the thread into clues 
and dying. The wool seems to have been sometimes put up in round 
balls*^ before it was spun.'® Wool, when new cut** with its natural moist- 
ure, was called succida,*® so mulier succida, plump. It used to be anoint- 
ed with wine or oil, or swine's grease, to pepare it for bein^ dyed.** 

The loom,'® or at least that part to which the web was tied, was call- 
ed JUGUM, a cylinder or round beam across two other beams, in this form, 
i7, resembling the jugum ignominiosum^ under which vanquished enemies 
were made to pass.'* 

The threads or thrums which tied the web to the jugum were called li- 
ciA ; the threads extended longwise, and alternately raised and depressed, 
STAMEN, the warp,'' because the ancients stood when they wove, placing 
the web perpendicularly (whence radio stantis, i. e. pendentis, pereurrens 
stamina teUs),^ and wrought upwards,^ which method wad dropped, ex- 
cept by the linen-weavers (linteones), and in weaving the tunica recta. 

The threads inserted into the warp were called snBTEMEi<9r, the woof or 
weft,'^ some read subtegmen, but improperly : the instrument which 
separated the threads of the warp, arundo, the reed ; which inserted 
the woof into the warp, radius, the shuttle ; which fixed it when insert- 
ed, PBCTEN, the lay, vel spatha.'® When the web was woven im- 
right, a thin piece of wood, like a sword, seems to have been used for tms 
purpose ; as in the weaving of arras, of Turkey carpeting, &c., in which 
alone the upright mode of working is now retained, the weft is driven up 
with an instrument somewhat like a hand with the fingers stretched out, 
made of lead or iron. It is doubtful whether the ancients made use of the 

1 Cic. Mil. 5. Nep. Pnef. xn et inertia deflnunt, vel trahere. 90 macliina ia qm tela 

in medio edium, i. e. ut ne lanificii quidem 18 glomerare. tezitur. 

in atiio, Liv. i. 57. curam snscipere dig- 14 tingere, fucare, fbco Si Fe8tue,Lir.iii.S8. 

% see p. 333. nentur, Coliunel. xu. medicare. 88 a stando. 

3 Virg. JBa. viii. 406. ixi prooem. 0. 1ft glomerari in orbei. S3 Ov. Met. iv. 875. 
488. 8 Plant. AuL iii. ft. 38. 10 Ov. ib. 10. Hor. £p. 94 in altitodinem, rel 

4 ex Tetere more in Serv. JBn. vii. 14. 'i. 13, 14. sursum vertnin, Feet, 
•trio teln texebantar, vestis lintea. ,17 recens tonsa. 85 quasi tnbteximen vel 
Asc. ac. Mil. 5. 10 Cic. Ver. 50. 18 asucco, Varr. substamen. 

ft morigers uxoris. 11 lanam carpere, pec- 10 Plaot. MiL iiL 1. 103. 86 Ov. Met. vi. 53. Sen. 

e AusoQ. Parent, iii. 3. t«re vel pectinare, car- Jut. ?. 94. Flin. vUi. 48. Ep. 01. 

xvi.3. minare,^. xxix. S. Varr. R. R. ii. 

7 nnac plensque sic la- 18 nere, poet, ducere 11. 
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reed and lay for driving up the weft, as the modems do. The principal 
part of the machinery of a loom, vulgarly called the caam or hiddles, com- 
posed of eyed or hooked threads, through which the warp passes, and 
which, being alternately raised and depressed by the motion of the fe«ton 
the treadles, raises or depresses the warp, and makes the shed for trans- 
mitting the shuttle with the weft, or something similar, seems also to have 
been called licia ; hence licia teUs addere, to prepare the web for weaving, 
to begin to weave.^ 

When figures were to be woven on cloth, several threads of the warp 
of different colours were alternately raised and depressed ; and in like 
manner, the woof was inserted; If, for instance, three rows of threads 
[ {tria licia) of different colours were raised or inserted together, the cloth 
was called trtlix, wrought with a triple tissue or warp, which admitted 
the raising of threads of any particular colour or quality ^t pleasure ; so 
also BiLix. Hence the art of mixing colours or gold and silver in cloth ; 
thnstfert picturatas auri subtemine vestes,, figured with a weft of gold. The 
warp was also called trama : hence trama JigurtB, skin and bones, like a 
thread-bare coat ; but Servius makes trama the same with subtemen,^ 

The art of embroidering cloth with needle-work^ is said to have been 
first invented by the Phrygians ; whence such vests were called phrtgi- 
ONi-fi ;* — the interweaving of gold,* by king Attains ; whence vestes at- 
TALicjB the interweaving of difierent colours' by the Babylonians; 
h^gings and furniture of which kinds of cloth for a dining-room^ cost 
Kero £32,281 : 13 : 4, quadragies sestertio; and even in the time of Cato 
cost 800,000 sestertii the raising of several threads at once,^^ by the 
people of Alexandria in Egypt, which produced a cloth similar to the Ba- 
bylonian, called POLTMiTA,^^ wrought, as weavers say, with a many-leaved 
caam or comb. The art of mixing silver in cloth^^ was not invented till 
under the Greek , emperors, when clothes of that kind of stufif came to be 
much used under the name of vestimenta syrmatina.^^ 

From the operation of spinning and weaving, filum, a thread, is often 
put for a style or manner of writing, and ducere or deducere, to write 
or compose thus, tenui deducta poematafilo, i. e. subtUiore stylo scripta^ 
poems spun out in a fine thread ; so deductum dicere carmen, to sing a 
pastoral poem, written in a simple or humble style ; also texere, and 
subtexercy to subjoin.^* 

In the atrium anciently the family used to sup, where likewise was the 
kitchen (culina).^® In the atrium, the nobility placed the images of their 
ancestors,^' the clients used to wait on their patrons, and received the spor- 
tula,^^ The atrium was also adorned with pictures, statues, plate, &c., 
and the place where these were kept was cdiled pinacotheca.'® 

In later times, the atrium seems to have been divided into difierent parts, 
separated from one another by hangings or veils,^*' into which persons were 
admitted, according to their different degrees of favour, whence they were 
called amid admissionis prir%<B, secunda, vel tertia ; which distinction ii 

1 Virg. G. i. 285. 8 tricUniaria Babyloni- 13 Salmas. ad Voplsci ilL 

S Virg.^n.m.4a7.483. ca. Aurelian,46. 16 Serv. Virg. iEn. i. 

V. 25«. vii. 689. xii. 375. 9 Plin . ib. 14 Cic. L»l. 7. Or. tt. S9. 726. iii. 358. 

Sen. Ep. 91. Pers. vi. 10 plurunisliciis texere. iii. 26. Fam. iz. 12. ^U. 17 see p. 21. 

11 ex iroX«s, mnltus, et xx. 5. luv. vii. 74. 18 Hor. ib. i. 5. 81. Jut. 

3 acu pinirore. jiiTos, filum, ib. Mart. 15 Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 225. vii. 71. see p. 317. 

4 Plin. viu. 48. s. 74. xiv. 150. Isid. xix. 22. Virg. Eel. vi. 5. Ov. 19 Plin.xxxv. 2. Petron. 

5 aurummtexere. 12 argentum in fila de- Trirt. i. 10. 18. Ep. xvii. 29. 88. 
e ib. A Prop. iii. 18, 19. ducere, et filis argen- 88. Pont. i. 5. 7. 13. Cic. 26 vela. 
7 oolores diverkot pic- teis vbttimenta conte- Fam. ix. 21. Q. Fvttr* 

tvrtB inte'zere. zWe. iu. 5. TML I. 
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Baid to have been first made by C. Gracchus and Livius Drusus. Hence 
those who admitted persons into the presence of the emperor, were called 
EX OFFICIO ADHissioNEs, vel AOMissioNALBs/ and the chief of them, ma- 
oisxER ADHissioNUM, master of ceremonies^ usually freedmen, whaused 
to be very insolent under weak or wicked princes, and even to take money 
for admission, but not so under good princes.^ 

There was likewise am atrium in temples ; thus, atrium Libertatis^ atri- 
um publicum in Capitolio. In the hall there was a hearth (focus), on 
which a fire was kept always burning near the gate, under the charge of 
the janitor, around it the images of the lares were placed ; whence lor is 
put for/ocM^.3. 

The ancients had not chimpeys for conveying the smoke through the 
walls as we have ; hence they were much infested with it, hence also the 
images in the hall are called fumos^e, and December fumosus, from the 
use of fires in that month. ^ They burnt wood, which they were at great 
pains to dry, and anoint with the lees of oil {amurca), to prevent smoke,^ 
hence called ligna acapna,^ vel cocta, ne fumum facientJ 

The Romans used portable furnaces^ for carrying embers and burning 
coals^ to warm the different apartments of a house, which seem to have 
been placed in the middle of the room.^^ In the time of Seneca, a method 
was contrived of conve3dng heat from a furnace below, by means of tubes 
or canals affixed to the walls,^^ which warmed the rooms more equally.^^ 

4. An opei^ place jn the centre of the house, where the rain water fell, 
and which admitted light from above, was called impluviuh, or compluvium^ 
also cAViEDiuM, or cavum tsdiumf^^ commonly .uncovered if not, from its 
arched roof, called testudo.'^ Yitruvius directs, that it should not be 
more than the third, nor less than the fourth part of the breadth of the atri* 
um. The slave who had the charge of the atrium, and what it contained, 
was called atriensis. He held the first rank among his fellow-slaves, 
and exercised authority over them." 

5. The sleeping apartments in a house were called cubicula dormU(h 
ria vel noctuma, noctis, et somni ; for there were also cubicula diuma, for 
reposing in the . day-time. Each of these had commonly an ante-chamber 
adjoining, (proc(etum vel procestrium)?^ There were also in bed-cham- 
bers places for holding books, inserted in the walls.^^ 

Any room or apartment in the inner part of the house,, under lock and 
key, as we say, was called conclave, vel -ttim,^® put also for the triclini- 
um.^ Among the Greeks, the women had a separate apartment from the 
men, called otk^ jECEUM.^^ 

The slaves who took care of the bed-chamber were called cuBicuLARn, 
or cuBicuLAREs, the chief of them, prjepositus cubiculo, vel decurio 
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cuBicuLARioRUM. They were asfially in great favour with |heir masters, 
and introduced snch as wanted to see them.^ For the emperors often 
gave audience in their bed-chamber ; the doors of which had hangings or 
curtains suspended before thera,^ which were drawn up^ when any one 
entered. 

The eating apartments were called eanationes^ ccNtaeula, vel tricUnia.* 
A parlour for supping or sitting in was called dijbta, sometimes several 
apartments joined together were called by that name, or zeta ; and a 
small apartment, or alcove, which might be joined to the principal apart^ 
ment, or separated from it at pleasure, by means of curtains and windows, 
zoTHECA, vel 'cula,^ DiiETA, in the civil law, is often put for a pleasure- 
house, in a garden : and by Cicero, for diet, or a certain mode of living, 
for the cure of a disease, Att. iv. 3. It i^ sometimes confounded with cu- 
biculum^. An apartment for basking in the sun was called solarium,^ 
' which Nero appointed to be made on the portico before the house, or hs- 
LiocAMiNus.^ The apartments of a house were variously constructed, and 
arranged at different times, and according to the different taste of indivi- 
duals. 

The Roman houses were covered with tiles^of a considerable breadth : 
hence bricks and tiles are mentioned in Yitruvius and ancient monuments 
two feet broad and a garret^^ covered by one tile. When war wais de- 
clared against Antony, the senators were taxed at 4 oboli, or 10 asses, for 
every tile on their houses, whether their own property or hired.^^ In No- 
nius Marc^Uus we read, in singulas tegulas impositis sexcentis sexcenties 
confieiposse, c. iv. 93. But here, sexcentis is supposed to be by mistake 
for sex nummis, or singulas tegulas to be put up for singula tecta, each roof. 
The roofs^^ of ^e Ronian houses seem to have been generally of an angu- 
lar form, like ours, the top or highestpart of which was called fastigium, 
hence operifastigium imponere, to finish ; put also for the whole roof,^^ but 
particularly for a certain part on the top of the front of temples, where in- 
scriptions were made, and statues erected. Hence it was decreed by the 
senate, that Julius Ceesar might add ^^fastigium to the front of his house, 
and adorn it in the same manner as a temple, which, the night before he 
was slain, his wife Calpumia dreamt had fallen down.^^ 

From the sloping of the sides of the roof Of a house, fastioium is put 
ibr any declivity; hence cloaca fastigio ductal sloping. Fastigiatus, 
bending or sloping,^^ and from its proper signification, viz., the summit or 
top, it is put for dignity or rank ; thos» euratio altior fastigio suo, a charge 
superior to his rank, pari fastigio stetit, with equal dignity ; in consulate 
fastigium proveetus, to the honour of consul, or for any head of discourse ; 
sutnma sequar fdstigia rerum, I will recount the chief circumstances, also 
for depth, as cdtitudo.^'' The centre of the inner part of a round roof of a * 
temple, where the beams joined, was called tholus, the front of which, 
or tne space above the door, was also called fastigium. But any round 
roof was called tholus, as that of Vesta, resembling the concave hemi- 

1 8aet.Tib.«l. Ner.88. Suet. Claud. 10. IS Dlo. xliri. 31. p. 198, 
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sphere of the sky.^ Whence Dio says, that the Pantheon of Agrippa 
had its name, because, from the roundness of its figure {^oXoe^deg or), it 
resembled heaven, the abode of the gods, liii. 27. From the tholus offer- 
ings consecrated to the jp(ods, as spoils taken in war, &c. used to be sus- 
pended, or fixed to the fastigium^ and on the top of the tholus, on the out* 
side, statues were sometimes placed.^ 

The ancient Romans had only openings^ in the walls to admit the light, 
FBNESTRiB, wiudows (from 9o»yoi, ostendo ; hence oculi et aures sunt quasi 
fmestrm animi^Y covered with two foldings leaves^ of wood, and sometimes 
a curtain, hence said to be ^joined, when shut, cyhvculum ne diem quidem sen" 
titf nisi apertis fenestrisf sometimes covered with a net,'' occasionally 
shaded by curtains.® 

Under the first emperors, windows were contrived of a certain transpa- 
rent stone, called lapis sPEcuLAftis, found first in Spain, and afterwards 
in Cyprus, Cappadocia, Sicily, and Africa, which might be split into thin 
leaves^ like slate, but not above five feet long each.^^ What this stone 
was is uncertain. Windows, however, of that kind (spscularia) were 
used only in the princjipal apartments of great houses, in gardens, called per- 
spicua gemma, in porticos,^^ in sedans,^^ or the like. Paper, linen cloth, 
and horn, seem likewise to have been used for windows ; henco corneum 

SPECULAR.'^ 

The Romans did not use glass for windows, although they used it for 
other purposes, particularly for mirrors (specula),^ nor is it yet universally 
used in Italy, on account of the heat. Glass was first invented in Phcsni- 
cia accidentally, by mariners burning nitre on the sand of the sea-shore.^^ 
Glass windows {vkrea specularia) are not mentioned till about the middle 
of the fourth century by Hieronymus (St. Jerome),^^ first used in England, 
A. D. 1177; first made there, 1558; but plate glass for coaches and 
looking glasses not till 1673. 

The Romans, in later times, adorned the pavements of their houses with 
small pieces^^ of marble, of different colours, curiously joined together^ 

called PAVIMSNTA SECtlLIA, Vel EMBLBMATA VERMICULATA, OT wlth SmsU 

pebbles, {cakuli vol tesserm^ s. -ulai)^ dyed in various cdours; hence 
called PAviMENTA TESdELLATA,^'' usod likewise, and most frequently, in ceil- 
ings,^® in aftertimes called opus museum vel musvmm^ mosaic work, probably 
because first used in caves or grottos consecrated to the muses (musea)^ 
The walls also used to be covered with crusts of marble.^* 

Ceilings were often adorned with ivory, and fretted or formed into raised 
work and hollows.^ Laquearia vel lacunaria, from locus or lacuna^ the 
hollow interstice between the beams,^! ^It^s and painted. Nero made the 
ceiling of his dining room to shift, and exhibit new i^pearances, as the 
different courses or £shes were removed.^ 

1 Senr. Virg. Jin. ix. 7 fenestnDreticalatoiM xzzyi.fl. s.45. fb. Lvc. x. 114. 

460. Ot. Fast. tL S8S. quod uiim«l maleficiim 11 Sen. Ep. 86. Nat. Q. 19 PUn. xzxvi. 6. SI. 

996. Mart, ii M. Vitr. introire qaeat, Varr. ir. IS. PUn. xv. 16. 49. 
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VILLAS AND GARDENS OF THE ROBIANS. 

The magnificence of the Romans was chiefly conspicaous in their comt- 
try villas.^ 

Villa originally denoted a farm-house and its appurtenances, or the ac* 
commodations requisite for a husbandman \^ hence the overseer of a farm 
was called villicus, and his wife^ villica. But when luxury was intro- 
duced, the name of villa was applied to a number of buildings reared for 
accommodating the family of an opulent Roman citizen in the country ;^ 
hence some of them are said to have been built in the manner of cities.^ 

A villa of this kind was divided into three parts, urbana, rustica, and 
FRUCTUARiA. The first contained dining-rooms, parlours, bed-chambers, 
baths, tennis-courts, walks, terraces,^ &c., adapted to the different sea- 
sons of the year. The villa rustica contained accommodations for the 
various tribes of slaves and workmen, stables, &;c., and the fruetuaria^ 
wine and* oil-cellars ; corn-yards,^ bams, granaries, storehouses, reposito- 




LAMPS. 

No articles of ancient ma- 
nufacture are more common 
than lamps. They^re found 
in every rariety of form and 
■IM, in clay and in metal, from 
tlie most cheap to the most 
costly description. We have 
the testimony of the celebrat- 
ed antiquary, Winkelmann, 
to the interest of this subject : 
— " I place among the most 
corioos utensils found at Her- 
culaneum, the lamps, in which 
the ancients sought to display 
elegance, and even magnin- 
cence. Lamps of every sort 
will be found in the museum 



at Portici, both in day md 
bronze, but especially the Mat- 
ter ; and as the ornaments of 
the ancients have generally 
some reference to some par- 
ticular things, we often meet 
with rather remarkable sub- 
jects." A considerable num- 
ber of these articles will be 
found in the British n^useum, 
but these are chiefly of the 
commoner sort. All the works, 
howeTer,descriptiye of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, present 
us with specimens of the rich- 
er and more remarkable class, 
which attract admirtition both 
by the beauty of the workman- 



ship and the whimsical Tarie* 
ty of their desiras. But beaU' 
tiful as these Tamps are, the 
light which they gave must 
have been weak and unstea^, 
and little 'superior to that of 
common street lamps, with 
which indeed they are identi- 
cal in principle. The wick 
was merely a few twisted 
threads drawn through a hole 
in the upper surface of the oil- 
vessel ; and there was no glass 
to steady the light and prevent 
its varrmg with every breeze 
that blew. Three of differ- 
ent shapes, are represented 
above. 



14. 
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net for preserving fruits,^ Sic. Cato and Varro include both the lasi 
parts under the name of villa rustica. But the name of villa is often 
applied to the first alone, without the other two, and called by Vitruvius 

P8EUD0-URBANA ; by OthcrS 'PRiETORIUM.^ 

In every villa there commonly was a tower ; in the upper part of whick 
was a supping-room,^ where the guests, while reclining at table, might 
enjoy at the same time a pleasant prospect.^ 

Adjoining to the villa rustica, were places for keeping hens, oalli- 
NARinif ; geese, chenoboscium ; ducks and wild fowl, nessotrophium ; 
birds, amithon vel aviarium ; dormice, olirarium ; swine, suile, 
stabulum et kara, hogsties ; hares, rabbits, ^^c, leporarium, a warren ; 
bees, AFiARiuM ; and even snails, cochleare, &c. 

There was a large park of fifty acres, or more,^ for deer and wild beasts, 
THERioTROFHiaH vcl VIVARIUM, but the last word is applied also to a fish- 
pond (piscina), or an oyster-bed,* or any place where live animals were 
kept for pleasure or profit : hence in vivaria mittere, i. e. lactare, munerihus 
€t observantia omni alicujus ktBreditatem captare, to court one for his money; 
<id vivaria currant^ to good quarters, to a place where plenty of spoil is to 
be had.'' 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of gardens (hortus vel ortus),' 
as, indeed, all the ancients were ; hence the fabulous gardens and golden 
apples of the hesperides, of Adonis and Alcinous,^ the hanging gar- 
dens^® of Semiramis, or of Cyrus at Babylon, the gardens of Epicurus, 
put for his gymnasium, or school. In the laws of the Twelve Tables 
villa is not mentioned, but hortus in place of it.^^ The husbandmen 
4)alled a garden altera succidia, a second dessert, or fiitch of bacon,^^ which 
was always ready to be cut,^^ or a sallad,^^ and judged there must be a bad 
housewife (nequam mater familias^ for this was her charge) in that house 
where the garden was in bad order.^ Even in the city, the common peo- 
ple used to have representations of gardens in their windows.^* 

In ancient times, the garden was chiefly stored with fruit-trees and 
pot-herbs,^^ hence called hortus pinguis, the kitchen-garden, and noble 
families were denominated not only from the cultivation of certain kinds 
of pulse (legwnina)^ Fabii, Lentuli, Pisones, &c.,but also of lettuce, Lac- 
tudni,^^ But in afler-times the chief attention was paid to the rearing of 
shady trees,^^ aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens ; as the myrtle, ivy, 
laurel, boxwood, &c. These, for the sake of ornament, were twisted and 
cut into various figures by slaves trained for that purpose, called topiarii, 
who were said topiariam, sc. artem facere, vel opus topiarium.^ 

Gardens were adorned with the most beautiful statues. Here the 
Romans, when they choose it, lived in retirement, and entertained their 
friends.*^ 

The Romans were particularly careful to have their gardens well 
watered (rigui vel irrigui) ; and for that purpose, if there was no water 
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in the ground, it was conveyed in pipes.^ These aqueducts {ducttu 
aquarum) were sometimes so large, that they went by the name of nili 
and EURiPi.^ 

The gardens at Rome most frequently mentioned by the classics, were, 
horti cfiSARis ; luculli ; martialis ; neronis ; pompeii ; ^ salustii, v. 
-iani, the property first of Sallust the historian, then of his grand-nephew 
and aidopted son, afterwards of the emperors ; senec^e ; tarquinii superbi, 
the most ancient in the city.^ Adjoining to the garden were beautiful 
walks {ambulacra^ vel -tiones,) shaded with trees, and a place for exercise 
(paliBstra.) Trees were often reared with great care round houses in the 
city, and statues placed among them.^ 

AGRICULTURE OP THE ROMANS. 

The ancient Romans were so devoted to agriculture, that their most 
illustrious commanders were sometimes .called from the plough ; thus, 
Cincinnatus. The senators commonly resided in the country, and culti- 
vated the ground with their own hands,^ and the noblest families derived 
their surnames from cultivating particular kinds of grain ; as the fabii, 
pisones, lentuli, cicerones, &c. To be a good husbandman was ac- 
counted the highest praise (bonus colonus vel aoricola, was equivalent 
to viR bonus ; LocuPLES, rich, q. loci, hoc est, agriplenus: pecuniosus, a 
pecorum copia; so assiduus, ab asse dando) ; and whoever neglected his 
ground, or cultivated it improperly, was liable to the animadversions of 
the censors.'' 

At first no citizen had more ground than he could cultivate himseUl 
Romulus allotted to each only two acres, called h^redium {qmd hmredem 
sequerentur), and sors, or cespes fortuitus,^ which must have been culti- 
vated with the spade. A hundred of these sortes or hmredia was called 
CENTUARiA ; honcc in nuUam sortem bonontm natuSy i. partem hareditatis, 
to no share of his grandfather's fortune. After the expulsion of the kings, 
seven acres were granted to each citizen,^ which continued for a long time 
to be the usual portion assigned them in the division of conquered lands. 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Curius Dentatus, Fabricius, Regulus, <&;c., had 
no more. Cincinnatus had only four acres according to Columella and 
Pliny.io 

Those whom proprietors employed to take care of those grounds, which 
they kept in their own hands, were called villici,^^ and were usually 
of servile condition. Those who cultivated the public grounds of the 
Roman people, and paid tithes for them, were also called aratores, whether 
Roman citizens, or natives of the provinces (provinciales), and their farau 
ARATiONEs.^^ But wheu riches increased, and the estates of individuals 
were enlarged, opulent proprietors let part of their grounds to other citizens^ 
who paid a certain rent for them, as our farmers or tenants, and were pro- 
perly called coLONi, conductores, or partiarii, because usually tney 
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shared the produce of the ground with the proprietor. It appears that the 
Romans generally gave leases only for five years (singulis histris prmdia 
Jocasse.y AoRicoLiB was a general name, including not only those who 
ploughed the ground,^ but also those who reared vines (vinitores), or trees 
(arboratores), and shepherds {pastores). 

At first, the stock on the farm seems to have belonged to the pro- 
prietor, and the farmer received a certain share of the produce for his 
labour. A farmer of this kind was called politor' vel polintor, the dresser 
of the land, or partiarius ; which name is also applied to a shepherd, or to 
any one who shared with another the fruits of his industry. Such farmers 
are only mentioned by Cato, who calls those who farmed their own 
grounds, coloni. But this word is commonly used in the same general 
sense with agricoltB : nan daminusy sed colonus? In Columella, colonus 
means the same with the farmer or tenant among us, who was always of 
a free condition, and distinguished from villicus, a bailiff or overseer of 
a farm ; a steward, who was usually a slave or freed-man. So also shep- 
herds. When a free-bom citizen was employed as an overseer, he was 
called PROCURATOR ; and those who acted under him, actores.^ The 
persons employed in rustic work, under the farmer or bailiff, were either 
slaves or hirelings ; in later times chiefly the former, and many of them 
chained.* The younger Pliny had none such.® 

The Romans were very attentive to every part of husbandry, as appears 
from the writers on that subject ; Cato, Varro, Virgil, Pliny, Columella, 
Palladius, &c. Soils were chiefly of six kinds ; fat and lean {pingue vel 
nuicrum), free and stiff {solutum vel spissum, rarum vel densum), wet and 
dry (humidum vel siccum), which were adapted to produce different crops. 
The free soil was most proper for vines, and the stiff for com."' The 
qualities ascribed to the best soil are ; that it is of a blackish colour,^ 
glutinous when wet, and easily crumbled when dry ; has an agreeable 
smell, and a certain sweetness ; imbibes water, retains a proper quantity, 
and discharges a superfluity ; when ploughed, exhales mists and flying 
smoke, not hurting the plough-irons with salt rust; the ploughman followed 
by rooks, crows, <&c., and, when at rest, carries a thick grassy turf. 
Land for sowing was called arvum {ab arando), anciently arvuSf %c,ager; 
ground for pasture, pascuum, v. -us^ sc. ager,^ 

The Romans used various kinds of manure to improve the soil, parti- 
cularly dung (fmas vel stercus)^ which they were at great pains to collect 
and prepare, in dunghills (sterquHinia vel fimeta) constructed in a particu- 
lar manner. They sometimes sowed pigeons' dung, or the like, on the 
fields like seed, and mixed it with the earth by sarcling or by weeding- 
hooks (saTcida),'^^ When dung was wanting, they mixed earths of different 
qualities ; they sowed lupines, and ploughed them down for manure (ster* 
eorandi agri causa). Beans were used by the Greeks for this purpose.^^ 

The Romans also, for manure, burned on the ground the stubble (jrl^w- 
lam urebant)^ shrubs (/ru/eto), twi|[8 and small branches (wgutBt M^mmta), 
They were well acquainted with lime (sab), bnt do. not eaonllilD UtT^ 
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used it for manure, at least till late. Pliny mentions the use of it for that 
purpose in Gaul, and hence probably it was tried in Italy. He also men- 
tions the use of marl (marga) of various kinds, both in Britain and Gaul, 
and likewise in Greece, called there leueargiUon, but not found in Italy.^ 

To carry off the water,^ drains (incilia vel fos9m mcHes) were niade, 
both covered and open (oBcm et patentes), according to the nature of the 
soil, and water-funows {suld aquarii vel eltces)? The instruments used 
in tillage were, 

Aratrvm, the plough, concerning the form of which authors are not 
agreed. Its chief parts were, tbmo, the beam, to which the jugtm, or 
yoke, was fastened ; stiva, the plough-tail or handle, on the end of which 
was a cross bar {transversa regula, called manicula vel capulus), which 
the ploughman (arator v. bubukus) took hold of, and by it directed the 
plough ; VOMER, vel -is, the plough-share ; buris, a crooked piece of wood, 
which went between the beam and the plough-share ; hence aratrum 
CURVUM,^ represented by Virgil as the principal part of the plough, to 
which there seems to be nothing exactly similar in modem ploughs ; to it 
was fitted the dentale, the share-beam, a piece of timber on which the 
share was fixed, called by Virgil, duplici dentalia dor so, i. e. lato ; and by 
Varxo, dens. To the hwris were also fixed two atjres, supposed to have 




served in place of what we dall mould-boards, or earth-boards, by which 
the furrow is enlarged, and the earth thrown back (r^reritur) ; culter, 
much the same as our coulter ; ralla, or ni/2a, vel -tim, the plough-staff, 
used for cleaning the plough-share.^ 

The Romans had ploughs of various kinds ; some with wheels, earth- 
boards, and coulters, others without them. Sic, The common plough had 
neither coulter nor earth-boards. 

The other instruments were, lioo, or pala, a spade, used chiefly in the 
garden and vineyard, but anciently also in com fields rastrum, a rake ; 
SARCULUM, a sarcle, a hoe, or weeding-hook ; bidens, a kind of hoe or 
drag, with two hooked iron teeth for breaking 
the clods, and drawing up the earth around the 
plants ; occa vel crates dentata, a harrow ; 
IRFEX, a plank with several teeth, drawn 
by oxen as a wain, to pull roots out of the 
earth ; marra, a mattock, or hand hoe, for 
cutting out weeds dolabra, an addice, or 
adz, with its edge athwart the handle ; secu- 
Ris, an axe, with its edge parallel to the han- 
dle, sometimes joined in one, hence called 
SECURis DOLABRATA ; used not only in vineyards, but in com fields, for 
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cutting roots of trees, Stc. The part of the pruning-knife (falx), made 
in the form of the half-formed moon {semiformis'luTUB), was also called 

SECURIB.^ 

The Romans always ploughed with oxen, usually with a single pair 
{singulis Jugis vel parihus), often more, sometimes with three in one yoke. 
What a yoke of oxen could plough in one day, was called jugum vel ju- 
GERUM.^ Oxen, while young, were trained to.the plough with great care.^ 
The same person managed the plough, and drove the cattle^ with a stick, 
sharpened at the end, called stimulus {nevjffop), a goad. They were usu- 
ally yoked by the neck, sometimes by the horns. The common length of 
a furrow made without turning, was 120 feet, hence called actus, which 
.squared and doubled in length, made a jugerum ;^ used likewise as a 
measure among the Hebrews.^ The oxen were allowed to rest a little at 
each turning,^ and not at any other time.® 

When, in ploughing, the ground was raised in the form of a ridge, it 
was called forca, or lira.^ But Festus makes PORCiB to be also the fiir* 
rows on each side of the ridge for carrying off the water, pn^erly called 
coLLiCiE. Hence lirare, to cover the seed when sown by the plough, 
by fixing boards to the plough-share, when those side furrows were made. 
These ridges are also called sulci ; for sulcus denotes not only the trench 
made by the plough, but the earth thrown up by it.'^ 

The Romans, indeed, seem never to have ploughed in ridges unless 
when they sowed. They did not go round when they came to the end of 
the field as our ploughmen do, but returned in the same track. They 
were at great pains to make straight furrows, and of equal breadth. The 
ploughman who went crooked, was said delirare, (i. e. de lira decedere ; 
hence, a recto et aquOj et a communi sensu rccedere, to dote, to have the in-> 
tellect impaired by age or passion,) and pravaricari, to prevaricate ; 
whence this word was transferred to express a crime in judicial proceed* 
ings.^^ 

To break and divide the soil, the furrows were made so narrow, that it 
could not be known where the plough had gone, especially when a field 
had been frequently ploughed. This was occasioned by the particular 
form of the Roman plough, which, when held upright, only stirred the 
ground, without turning it aside. The places where the ground was left 
unmoved {crudum et immotum), were called scamna, balks.^' 

The Romans commonly cultivated their ground and left it faUow alters 
nately {altemis, sc. €uinis),^^ as is still done in Switzerland, and some pro- 
vinces of France. They are supposed to have been led to this from an 
opinion, that the earth was in some measure exhausted by carrying a 
crop, and needed a year's rest to enable it to produce another ; or from 
the culture of olive trees, which were sometimes planted in ctm fields, 
and bore fruit only once in two years.^^ 

A field sown every year was called restivilds ; after a year's rest or 
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longer, no valis, fdsm. vel novale, or vsrvactum.^ When a field, after be* 
ing long uncultivated {rudus vel erudus), was ploughed for the first time, it 
was said proscindi ; the second time iterari vel offringi, because then 
die clods were broken by ploughing across, and then harrowing ; the 
third time, tertiari, lirari vel inliram redigi ; because then the seed was 
sown. But four or five ploughings were given to stiff land, sometimes 
nine.^ To express this, they said tertio, quarto, quinto sulco serere, for ter, 
quater, quinquies arare. One day's ploughing, or one yoking, was called, 
X7NA OPERA ; ten, decern opera,^ Fdlow ground was usually ploughed in 
the spring and autumn ; dry and rich land in winter ; wet and stiff ground 
chiefiy in summer ; hence that is called the best land,^ bis quje solem, 
BIS pRiooRA SENSIT, i. s. bts per agtatem, bis per hiemem arala, which has 
twice felt the cold and twice the heat. Thus also seges is used for ager 
or terra. Locus uhi prima paretur arb&rihus seges* i. e. seminarium, a nur- 
sery, but commonly for sata, growing com, or the like, a crop ; as seges 
Unij a crop of flax ; or metaphorically, for a multitude of things of the 
same kind ; thus seges virorum, a crop of men ; seges telarum, a crop of 
darts ; seges gloria, a field, or harvest of glory 

The depth of the furrow in the first ploughing^ was usually three 
fourths of a foot, or nine inches {sulcus dodrantalis).'' Pliny calls 
ploughing four fingers or three inches deep, scarificatio.® The seed 
was sown from a basket (satoria, sc. corbis, trimodia, containing three 
pecks). It was scattered by the hand, and, that it might be done equally, 
the hand always moved with the step, as with us.^ 

The Romans either sowed above fiurrow (in lira), or under furrow (sub 
suko), commonly in the latter way. The seed was sown on a plain sur- 
face, and then ploughed, so that it rose in rows, and admitted the opera- 
tion of hoeing. It was sometimes covered with rakes and harrows (ras- 
tris vel crate dentata),^^ 

The principal seed time," especially for wheat and barley, was from 
the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice, and in spring as soon as the 
weather would permit.^^ 

The Romans were attentive not only to the proper seasons for sowing, 
but also to the choice of seed, and to adapt the quantity and kind of seed 
to the nature of the soil.^^ When the growing corns (segetes vel sata, 
-orum) were too luxuriant, they were pastured upon." To destroy the 
weeds, two methods were used ; sarculatio vel sarritio, hoeing ; and 
RUNCATio, weeding, pulling the weeds with the hand, or cutting them 
with a hook. Sometimes the growing corns were watered.^^ 

In some countries, lands are said to have been of surprising fertility,^^ 
yielding a hundred fold,^'' sometimes more ; as in Palestine ; in S3nia 
and Africa ; in Hispania Bcetica, and Egypt, the Leontine plains of Sicily, 
around Babylon, &c, but in Italy, in general, only ten after one,^^ as in 
Sicily,^ sometimes not above four.^i 
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The grain chiefly cultivated by the Romans, was^wheat of different 
kinds, and called by different names, triticum, siligOy robus, also far, or 
odor ^ far adorettm vel semen adareum, or simply adoreum ; whence adore a, 
warlike praise or glory. Adorea aliquem afficere^ i. e. gloria, or victory, be- 
cause a certain quantity of com ador (odor) used to be given as a reward 
to the soldiers after a victory.^ No kind of wheat among us exactly an- 
swers the description of the Roman /ar. What resembles it most, is what 
we call spelt. Far is put for all kinds of com, whence farina, meal ; fa- 
rina silignea vel triticea, simila, vel similago, flos siliginis, pollen tritici^ 
flour. Cumfueris nostnepaulo antefarimBj i. e. generis vel gregis, since 
you were, but a little ago, unquestionably a person of our class.^ 

Barley, hordeuh, vel ordeum, was not so much cultivated by the Romans 
as wheat. It was the food of horses,^ sometimes used for bread ;^ given 
to soldiers, by way of punishment, instead of wheat. In France and 
Spain, also in Pannonia, especially before the introduction of vineyards, it 
was converted into ale, as among us, called mlia or ceria in Spain, and 
eervisia in France ;^ the froth or foam of which^ was used for barm or 
yeast in baking,'' to make the bread lighter, and by women for improving 
their skin.® 

Oats, avena, were cultivated chiefly as food for horses ; sometimes 
also made into bread {panis avenaceus), Avena is put for a degenerate 
grain,^ or for oats whicn grow wild.^^ As the mstics used to play on an 
oaten stalk, hence avena is put for a pipe (tUna vel fistula)}^ So also 
calamus, stipula, arundo, ehur. 

Flax or lint (linuh) was used chiefly for sails and cordage for ships, 
likewise for wearing apparel, particularly by the nations of Gaul, and those 
beyond the Rhine, sometimes made of surprising firmness. The rearing 
of flax was thought hurtful to land. Virgil joins it with oats and poppy.^' 

Willows (sALicEs) were cultivated for binding the vines to the trees that 
supported them ; for hedges, and for making baskets. They grew chiefly 
in moist ground : hence tidum salictum. So the osier, siler ; and broom, 
genistaP 

Various kinds of pulse (legumin^i) were cultivated by the Romans; 
FABA, the bean ; pisum, pease ; lupinum, lupine ; fasdus, phaselus, vel pho" 
seolus, the kidney-bean; lens, lentil; deer v. cicercula, vicia v. ervum, 
vetches, or tares ; sesamum v. -a, &c. These served chiefly for food to 
cattle ; some of them, also, for food to slaves and others, especially in times 
of scarcity, when not only the seed, but also the husks or pods {sUiqua), 
were eaten. The turnip {rapum v. -a, vel rapus) was cultivated for the same 
purpose.** 

There were several things sown to be cut green, for fodder to the la- 
bouring cattle; as ocimum vel ocymum,f(Bnum Gr<BCum, vida, cicera, ervum, 
&c., particularly the herb medica and cytisus for sheep.*^ 

The Romans paid particular attention to meadows (prata),*® for raising 
hay and feeding cattle, by cleaning and dunging them, sowing various grass 
• seeds, defending them from cattle, and sometimes watering them.*^ 
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Hay (fosnum) was cat and piled up in oocka, or small heaps, of a eoni^ 
cal figure,^ then collected into large stadu, or placed under covert. 
When the hay was carried off the field, the mowers (fotnUeees Tel 
went orer the meadows again (prata siciliebant),^ and cut what they had 
at first left. This grass was called siciiitnefUum^ and distinguished from 
fmnum. Late hay was called fobnum cardum.^ 

The ancient Romans had various kinds of fences (sepU, sepeSf vel mjm- 
menta) ; a wall {maceria) ; hedge, wooden fence, and ditch, for defenduig 
their marches (Umites) and com fields, and for enclosing their gardens and 
orchards, but not their meadows and pasture-grounds. Their cattle ead 
sheep seem to have pastured in the open fields, with persons to attend them. 
They had parks for deer and other wild beasts ;^ but the only enclosures 
mentioned for cattle, were folds fi)r confining them in the night^iime,^ 
either in the open air, or under covering.^ 

Corns were cut down (metebantur) by a sickle, or hook, or by a acjrtfae ; 
or the ears (spica) were stript off by an instrument, called batillum, L e. 
terrula ferrea^ an iron saw,'' and the straw afterwards cut. To this Virgil 
isthou^ to allude, 6. i. 17, and not to binding the com in sheaves, as 
some suppose, which the Romans seem not to have done. In Gaul, the 
corn was cut down by a machine drawn by two horses.^ Some kinds of 
pulse, and also com, were pulled up by the root.' The Greeks bound 
their com into sheaves, as the Hebrews, who cut it down wi^ sickles, 
taking the stalks in handfuls (mergiYe^), as we do.'^ 

The com when cut was carried to the threshing-floor (area), or bar& (Aor- 
fawri), or to a covered place adjoining to the threshing-floor, called HUBiLa- 
B.IUM. If the ears were cut off from the stalks, they were thrown into bas<- 
kets.^^ When the com was cut with part of the straw, it was carried in 
carts or wains,^^ as with us. 

The AREA, or threshing-floor, was placed near the house, on high ground, 
open'on ail sides to the wind, of a round figure, and raised in the middie. 
It was sometimes paved with flint stones, but usually laid with clay, 
consolidated with great care, and smoothed with a huge roUer.^^ 

The grains of the com were beaten out'^ by the hoofs of cattle driven 
erar it, or by the tram^ding of horses ;^ hence area dwn messes sole calenie 
teret, (or frumenta in area terentur or by flails (bacuU^fustes yel perticm) ; 
•or by a machine, called trajia, v. trahea, a dray or sledge, a carriage wita- 
out wheels ; or tribula, vel -urn, made of a board or beam, set with stones 
or pieces of iron,'^ with a great weight laid on it, and drawn by yoked cat- 
4le.i8 

Tribula, a threshing machine, has the first syllable long, from f^^f tero^ 
to thresh ; but tribulus, a kind of thistle (or warlike murine, with three 
^»kes or more, for throwing or fixing in the ground, called also mutvc, 
usually plural, mm'ce^v. ^riMt, caltrops),^' has tri short, fromT^e^, three, 
md^ohf, a spike or prickle. 

These methods of beating out the com were used by the Greeks and 

1 in metos oztmctam, 7 Var. i.M.falx vwricn- 7. iU. ISt. CoL U. 91. 

Col. li. 98. ilataiDCtnta, veldmita- 11 Col. U. 91. Var. L 1. 10 TUraL 1. ft. 99. 

t i. e. falcibw c p— pm ta, merga, rel pectoiL 19 plaustn, Virg. U. 908. 17 tabula lapidibos, ant 

bant. 8 Col. iL 91. Plin. xviii. 13 Col. i. 0. V&g. O. i. feiro asperato. 

9 Plin. xviiL 9S. 3Q. 176. Var. i. 9. 18 jomentis junctia, ib. 

4 Virg. 6. i. 970. CoL is. 9 vellobantnr, Col. ib. 14 excntiebaBtar.tmide- et Ver. i. M. 

Prof. etti. 10. 19. PUn.jETiii. bantsr, terabantor rti 19 PUn. six. 1. a. «. V«f . 

« iopta y. Btabnla bobi- 30. s. 79. cderabantor. iii. U. Cuxt. it. 13. 

lia, orilia, caprilia, ftc. 10 Horn. IL zTiii. 9fl0. IS.oqnaniBi giMaibns, 

« Vizg. Ma. yk 611 BiititJL15.0ia.«Bnrti. PUn. xviL SO. Viig. 6. 
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J e ws.i Com was winno wed^ or cleaned from the chaff,^ by a kind of shovel* 
which threw the com across the wind,^ or by a sieve,® which seems to 
have been used with or without wind, as among the Greeks and Jews J 
The com when cleaned^ was laid up in granaries,® variously constructed,^® 
sometimes in pits," where it was preserved for many years ; Varro says 

The straw was used for various purposes ; for littering cattle,^^ for fod- 
der, and for covering houses ; whence culmen, the roof, from culmus, a 
stalk of com. The straw cut with the ears was properly called pale a ; 
that left in the ground and afterwards cut, stramen, vel strqmentum, ^el 
stipula, the stubble ; which was sometimes burned in the fields, to meliorate 
the land, and destroy the weeds.'* 

As oxen were chiefly used for ploughing, so were the fleeces of sheep 
for clothing ; hence these animals were reared by the Romans with great 
care. Virgil gives directions about the breeding of cattle,^^ of oxen and 
horses (armenta), of sheep and goats (oreoes), also of dogs and bees,'® 
as a part of husbandry. 

While individuals were restricted by law to a small portion of land, and 
citizens themselves cultivated their own farms, there was abundance of 
provisions without the importation of grain ; and the republic could always 
command the service of hardy and brave warriors when occasion required. 
But in after ages, especially under the emperors, when landed property 
was in a manner engrossed by a few, and their immense estates in a great 
measure cultivated by slaves,''' Rome was forced to depend on- the provin- 
ces, both for supplies of provisions, and of men to recruit her armies. 
Hence Pliny ascribes the min first of Italy, and then of the provinces, to 
overgrown fortunes, and too extensive possessions.'® The price of land in 
Italy was increased by an edict of Trajan, that no one should be admitted 
as a candidate for an office who had not a third part of his estate in land.'^ 



PROPAGATION OP TREES. 

The Romand propagated trees and shrabs much in the same way as 
we do. 

Those are properly called trees {arbores) which shoot up in one great 
' stem, body, or trunk,^ and then, at a good distance from the earth, spread 
into branches and leaves ;^' shrubs (frutices, vel virgulta), which divide 
into branches,^ and twigs or sprigs,^^ as soon as they rise from the root. 
These shrabs, which approach near to the nature of herbs, are called by 
Pliny suffrutices, Virgil enumerates the various ways of propagating trees 
and shrabs,^* both natural and artificial.^ 

I. Some were thought to be produced spontaneously ; as the osier 
(siler), the broom {genista), the poplar and willow (salix). But the notion 
of spontaneous propagation is now universally exploded. Some by for- 
tuitous seeds, as the chestnut, the esculus, and oak ; some from the roots of 



1 Isaiah xxviU.S7. Horn, 
n. zx. 495. 
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5 Var. i. 52. 
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8 exporgatiun. 

9 horreavel granaiia. 
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Other trees, as the cherry (cerasus, first brought into Italv by LucuQas 
from Cerasus, a city in Pontus, A. (J. 680, and 120 years after that, intro- 
duced into Britain) \^ the ebn and laurel (laurus), which some take tp be 
the bay tree. 

II. The artificial method of propagating trees were, 1. by qucken (tTO- 
LONEs),^ or twigs pulled from the roots of trees, and planted in fuixows 
or trenches.^ — 2, By sets, i. e. fixing in the ground branches,'^ shaKpened^ 
like stakes,^ cut into a point,^ slit at the bottom in four ;® or pieces of tke 
cleft-wood ;9 or by planting the trunks with the roots.^® When plants 
were set by the root,^^ they were called viviradices, quicksets.^*— 3. By 
layers,^^ i. e. bending a branch, and fixing it in the earth, without disjoin- 
ing it from the mother-tree, whence new shoots spring;* This method 
was taught by nature from the bramble.^* It was chiefly used in vines 
and mynles,^^ the former of which, however, were more frequently 
propagated. — 1. By slips or cuttings ; small shQOts cut from a tree, and 
planted in the ground,^^ with knops or knobs, i. e. protuberances on each 
side, like a small hammer.^^ — 5. By grafting, or ingrafting,^^ i. e. inserting 
a scion, a shoot or sprout, a small branch or graff,^ of one tree into the 
stock or branch of another. There were several ways of ingrafting^, of 
which Virgil describes only one ; namely, what is called cleft grafhng, 
which was performed by cleaving the head of a stock, and putting a scion 
from another tree into the cleft thus beautifully expressed oy Orid, 
fissaque adoptivas accipit arbor opes, Medic. Fac. 6. 

It is a received opinion in this country, that no graft will succeed nnless 
it be upon a stock which bears fruit of the same kind. But Virgil and 
Columella say, that any scion may be grafted on any stock, omnia surculus 
omni arhori insert potest, si non est et, cui inseritur, cortice dissimUis; as ap- 
ples on a pear-stock, and cornels, or Cornelian cherries, on a prune or pluin- 
stock, apples on a plane-tree, pears on a wild-ash, &c.^^ 

Similar to ingrafting, is what goes by the name of inoculation, or bud- 
ding.^ The parts of a plant whence it budded,^* were called oculi, eyes, 
and when these were cut ofi^, it was said, occmcari, to be blinded.^ In- 
oculation was performed by making a slit in the bark of one tree, and in- 
serting the bud^^ of another tree, which united with it, called also em plastra- 
Tio.^^ But Pliny seems to distinguish them, xvii. 1 6. s. 26. The part of the 
bark taken out^ was called scutula v. tessella, the name given also- to 
any one of the small divisions in a checkered table or pavement.^^ 

Forest trees^** were propagated chiefly by seeds ; olives by truncheons,? ^ 
i. e. by cutting or sawing the trunk or thick branches into pieces of a foot, 
or a foot and a half in length, and planting them ; whence a root, and soon 
after a tree was formed.^^ Those trees which were reared only for cut- 
tingVere called arbores cmdvm, or which, being cut, sprout up again^ 
from the stem or root. Some trees grow to an immense height Pliay 

I Plin. XV. 25. s. 30. tur. 81 feraees plantiB immi- 95 Plln.; xviL SI, S. t. 
S und« cognomen, Sto- 12 Cic. Sen. IS. tuntur,— fruitful scions 35. 

lo, Plin. xvii. I. Var. i. 2. 13 propagines. are put in, ib. v. 78. al- 86 genuna v. germen. 

3 sulci V. fossae. 14 viva sua plantaria terius ramos vertere 97 Plin. v. 73. Col. v. If . 

4 rami v. talea. terra, v. 97. in alterius,-^that the 98 pars exempta ; an- 

5 acuminati. 15 ex rubo, Plin. xvii. branches of one tree goatos in ipso nodo ai> 

6 acuto robore valli vel 13. s. 91. turn into those of an- nus. 

paU. 16 Virg. O. ib. v. 63. other, 31. 99 Id. see p. 867. 

7 sudes quadrifidas. 17 surculi, et malleoli, 99 Col. v. 11. Virg. G. 30 arbores sylvestrea. 

8 Virg. G. a. 95. Plin. i. e. surculi ntrinque ii. 33. v. 70. Plin. xv. 1 . 31 trunci, caudicea sm^ 
xvii. 17. capitulati. 5. s. 17. ti, x. lignum siccnm. 

9 caudices secti, ib. 18 Plin. xvii. 91 . 93 oculos iroponere, in- 89 Vli^g. O. tt. 80. a. 

10 stirpes, ib. 19 insitio. ociilare v. -atio. 33 succiss ropolhllMrty 

II cum radice sereban- 90 tradnx v. snrculus. 94 mwte germinaiet. FUn. xli. 19. 
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mentions a beam of larix, or larchf 120 feet long, and 2 feet thick, xvi. 
40. s. 74. 

The greatest attention was paid to the cultivation of vines. They were 
planted in the ground, well trenched and cleaned,^ in furrows, or in 
ditches, disposed in rows, either in the form of a square, or of a quincunx. 
The outermost rows were called antes.* When a vineyard was dug 
npy^ to be planted anew, it was properly said repastinari, from an iron in- 
strument, with two forks ; called pastinum,* which word is put also for a 
field ready for planting.^ An old vineyard thus prepared was called 
viNETtJM RESTiBiLE. The vines were supported by reeds,^ or round 
stakes,^ or by pieces of cleft oak or olive, not round,^ which served as 
props,® round which the tendrils^® twined. Two reeds or stakes,^^ support- 
ed each vine, with a stick," or reed across, called jug,dm or cantherium, 
and the tying of the vines to it, capitum conjugatio et religatiq, 
was effected by osier or willow twigs, many of which grew near Ameria, 
in Umbria.*^ 

Sometimes a vine had but a single pole or prop to support it, without a 
jugum ot cross-pole ; sometimes four poles, with a jugum to each ; hence 
called vitis compluviata if but one jugum, tnijuga. Concerning the 
fastening of vines to certain trees, see p. 317. The arches formed by the 
branches joined together,^* were called funeta, and branches of elms 
extended to sustain the vines, tabulata, stories.^s When the branches,^^ 
were too luxuriant, the. superSfluous shoots or twigs^^ were lopt off with 
the pruning knife.^* Hence vites compescere vel castigare, to restrain ; 
comas stringere, to strip the shoots ; brachia tondere, to prune the boughs ; 
pampinare for pampinos decerpere, to lop off the small branches.^** 

The highest shoots were called flagella the branches on which the 
fruit grew, PALMiE ; the ligneous or woody part of a vine, materia ; a 
bi&nch springihff from the stock, pampinarium; from another branch, 
FRUCTUARIUM ; the mark of a hack or chop, cicatrix ; whence cicatri'- 
cosus. The vines supported by cross stakes in dressing were usually cut 
in the form of the letter X, which was called decussatio.** 

The fruit of the vine was called u va, a grape ; put for a vine, for wine,*' 
for a vine branch,** for a swarm*^ of bees, properly not a single berry but 
a cluster.*' The stone of the grape was called vinaceus, v. -cum, or acinus 
vinaceus.^ Any cluster of flowers or berries,*® particularly of ivy,3<> was 
called corymbus, crocei corymbi, i. e. flores.^* The season when the 
grapes were gathered was called vindemia, the vintage ;^* whence vinde- 
miator, a gatherer of grapes.^^ Vineyards (vine-e vel vineta), as fields were 
divided by cross paths, called limit^ s (hence limitare, td divide or sepa^ 
rate, and limes, a boundary). The breadth of them was determined by law.^ 



1 in pastinatojsc. acia ctaini, Var. i. SI. 19 ferro ampntata, Cic. ram congeriestcniiipe 

3 PUn. xvii. 33. Virg. O. 11 valli forcsque biden- Sen. 15. diculis. Col. zi. 3. 

ii. tn. 417. Fort. tea. SO Virg. G. ii. 368. Plin. 38 Cic. Sen. 15. 
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8 radice, Plin. xvii. 33. mento inter sejungmi- iii. 666. fuvis lezendis. 
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A path or road from east to west, was galled decimanus, sc. limes (a men' 
sura denurh actuum) ; from south to north, cardo (a cardine mundi, i. e. 
the north pole ; thus, mount Taurus is called cardo), or semita ; whence 
semitare, to divide hy-paths in this direction, because they were usually 
narrower than the other paths. The spaces (area), included between two 
semit(Bf were called PAOiNis, comprehending each the breadth of five pali^ 
or capita vitium, distinct vines.^ Hence agri compaginantes, contiguous 
grounds. 

Vines were planted^ at different distances, according to the nature of the 
soil, usually at the distance of five feet, sometimes of eight ; of twenty 
feet by the Umbri and Marsi, who plouglned and sowed com between the 
vines, which places they called porculeta. Vines which were trans- 
planted,^ bore fruit two years sooner than those that were not.* 

The limites decumani were called prorsi, i. e. porro versi, straight ; 
and the cardines transversi, cross. From the decumani being the chief 
paths in a field ; hence decumanus for magnus, thus, ova vel poma decu- 
mana. Adpenser decumanus y large.* So Jluctus decimanus vel decimus^ the 
greatest ; as tqixvfua^ tertius Jluctus, among the Greeks. Limites is also 
put for the streets of a city.^ 

Pliny directs the limites decumani in vineyards to be made eighteen feet 
broad, and the cardines or tran^ersi limites, ten feet broad.'' Vines were 
planted thick in fertile ground,^ Mid thinner on hills, but always in exact 
order.^ 

The Romans in transplanting trees marked on the bark the way each 
stood, that it might point to the same quarter of the heaven in the place 
where it was set.*® 

In the different operations of husbandry, they paid the same attention to 
the rising and setting of the stars as sailors ; also to the winds.** The 
names of the chief winds were, Aquilo, or Boreas, the north wind; Zephy- 
rus, vel Favonius, the west wind ; Auster, v. Notus, the jsouth wind ; Eu' 
rus, the east wind ; Carus, Courts, vel lapix, the north-west ; Africus, 
vel LIBS, the south-west ; Voltumus, the south-east, &c. But Pliny de- 
nominates and places some of these differently, ii. 47. xviii. 33, 34. Winds 
arising from the land were called altani, or apogmi ; from the sea, tropai}^ 

The ancients observed only four winds, called venti gardinales, be- 
cause they blow from the four cardinal points of the wpild. Homer men- 
tions no more so in imitation of him, Ovid and Manilius.** Afterwards 
intermediate winds were added, first one, and then two, between each of 
the venti cardinales. 



CARRIAGES OP THE ROMANS. 

The carriages" of the ancients were of various kinds, which are said to 
have been invented by different persons ; by Bacchus and Ceres, Afinerva, 
Erichthonius, and the Phrygians.*^ 

I Liv. xxxvii. 84. PUn. Agam. 5QS. Lhr. xxxi. 11 Virg. G.i. 804.51. ill. 87. 
rvii. M. 84. 87S. 15 vehicula, vectabula, 

t serebantur. 7 Plin. xvii. 88. s. 85. 18 Sen. Nat. Q. v. 15. v. -acula. 

3 transl^i*. 8 ptogui campo. Plin. U. 44. 15 Tibul. U. 1. 48. Ci<?. 

« ^adunguem, Virg. O. 18 Serv. Viiy. 1. 181. Ntt. D. Ui. 84. Vin|. 0. 

t Oy. Tntt. i. 8. 49. 10 Viig. 0. ii. 860. Co- E. 805. 
Met. zi. 580. SiL xiv. lumel. de Arbor. 17. 4. 14 Astron. iv. 589. Ov. 
Itt. Luc. T. 078. S«B. Fallad. Feb. 19. 8. Met. i. 61. THat. i. 8. 
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Beasts of burden were most anciently usedJ A dorser, dorsel, or dos- 
ser, a pannely or pack-saddle,^ was laid on them to enable them to bear 
their bmrden more easily, used chiefly on asses and mules ; hence called 
CLITELLARIA, humorously applied to porters, ^eru/tvel bajuli, but not oxen ; 
hence CLiTELLiB bovi sunt impositje, when a task is imposed on one 
which he is unfit for. Bos cxitellas, sc. portat,^ This covering was by 
later writers called sagva ; put also for sella, or ephippium, a saddle for 
riding on ; hence jumenta saoharia, vel sarcinaria et sellaria,^ some- 
times with a coarse ch>th below (cento, vel centunculus, a saddle-cloth). 

A pack-horse was called caballus, or cantherius, v. 'turn, sc. jumen' 
turn (quan carenterius, i. e. equus eastratus, a gelding ; hoc distat ab 
equo, quod majaUs a verre, a barrow or hog from a boar, capus a gcdlo, ver^ 
vex ctb ariete),^ Hence minime sis cantherium in fossa, be not a pack-horse 
in the ditch.^ Some make cantlterius the same with clitellarius, an ass or 
mule, and read, minime, sc. descendam in viam; scis, cantherium in fos- 
sa, sc. equus habebat obviam, i. e. you know the fable of the horse meeting 
an ass or mule in a narrow way, and being trodden down by him. See 
Swinburne's Travels in the South of Italy, vol. ii. sect. 66. Others sup- 
pose an allusion to be here made tp the prop of a vine.'' 

He who drove ja beast of burden was called agaso, and more rarely agi- 
tator.® A leathern bag,^ or wallet, in which one who rode such a 
beast carried his necessaries, was called hippopera, mantica, pera vel 
averta, a cloak-bag or portmanteau, or bulga.^<^ 

An instrument put on the back of a slave, or any other person, to help 
him to carry his burden, was called jerumnula (from tollo), furca 
vel FURciLLA and because Marius, to diminish the number of waggons, 
which were an encumbrance to the army, appointed that the soldiers 
should carry their baggage (sarcin<B, vasa et ctbaria) tied up in bundles, 
upon furuR qr forks, bo5i the soldiers and these furcse were called muli 

MARIANI,^^ EXPELLERE, EJICERE, Vcl EXTRUDERE FURCA, Vel furcilla, tO 

drive away by force." 

Any thing carried, not on the back, but on the shoulders, or in the hands 
of men, was called ferculum ; as the dishes at an entertainment, the 
spoils at a triumph, the images of the gods at sacred games, the corpse and 
other things carried at a funeral'^ 

When persons were carried in a chair or sedan, on which they sat, it 
was called sella gestatoria, portatoria, v. fertoria, or cathedra ; in a 
•couch or litter, on which they lay extended, lectica, vel cubile, used 
lx)th in the city and on journeys, sometimes open, and sometimes covered, 
with curtains of skin or cloth, called PLAouLiS, which were occasionally 
drawn aside, sometimes with a window of glass, or transparent stone, so 
that they might either read or write, or sleep in them. There were com- 
monly some footmen or lackeys, who went before the sedan (cursores).^^ 

The selUi and lectica of women were of a different construction from 
those of men; hence sella vel lectica muliebris : the cathedra is sup- 

1 animaUa vel jumenta Heliog. 4. 11 Fest. Plaut. Casin. ii. 10. Jnv. i. 64. iii.MS. 

dossuaria, vel dorsua- 5 Varro de R. Rust. ii. 8. 3. f40. iv. 90. vi. 00. Or. 

lia, ttom dorsam, i. e. 7. fin. Cic. Fam. ix. 18. 13 Feat, in iEramnula Art. A. i. 487. Tac. 

tota posterior pan cor* Liv. zziii. 47. ^ AFrontin.iv.l.7.Plat. Hist. i. 35. Ann. xiv. 

poris; quodeadeveza 7 Gronovius in Loc. in Mar. 4. Plin. Ep. iii. 5. Cic. 

fit deorsom, Fest. Scheffer de Re Veliic. 13 Hor. Ep. i. 10. 34. Phil. ii. 41. Att. z. IS. 

3 cUtelU vel stratum. 8 Vii^. O. i. 373. Cic. Att. xvi. 3. Mart. vl. W. 11. Sen. 

3 Plant. Moft. iii. 3. 04. sacculus scortens. 14 Suet. Aug. 74. Cas. Ep. 193. Snas. 7. Petr. 
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poied to bare been peesliar to women. The^sella tmaDy eoBtained but 
one; the lectica, one or more. The sella had only a small pilkyw {cervi- 
eal) to recline the head on ; the lectica had a mattress stuffed with feathers; 
hence pengUesplmtut : sometimes with roses [jmltnmts resafarchu), pro- 
bably with ropes below. > 

The sellc and lectics were carried by dares, called LEcncAan, ea- 
ImteSf genUy ^o^/t, dressed commonly in a dariL or red pemda,^ ttJP and 
handsome, from different coonthes. They were supported on poles (as- 
SEKKs, vel amiies)^* not fixed, hot removable,* placed on the shonlden or 
necks of the slaves ; hence they were ssadaliquem succolare, and those 
carried by them, suceoUtri, who were thus greatly raised above persons on 
foot, particularly such as were carried in the sella or cathedra.* The 
sella was commonly carried by two, and the lectica by four ; sometimes 
by six, hence called hexapharas, and by eight octophoros, v. -urn.'' 

When the lectica was set down, it had four feet to support it, usually 
of wood, sometimes of silver or gold. The kings of India had lec- 
tic» of solid gold.* The use of lectics was thought to have been intro- 
duced at Rome from the nations of the East towards the end of the repub- 
lic. But we find them mentioned long before, on journey, and in the ar- 
my. The emperor Claudius is said first to have used a sella covered at 
top.* They do not seem to have been used in the city in the time of Ph^ 
tus Of of Terence ; but they were so frequent under Cssar that he pro- 
hibited the use of tbem, unless to persons of a certain rank and age, and on 
eertain days. Those who had not sedans of their own, got them to hire. 
Hence we read in later times of corpora et castra leetieariotwn, who 
seem to have consisted not only of slaves but of plebeians of the lowest rank, 
particularly freedmen. SsLLiE erant ad exonerandum ventrem apUs, et pri- 

Vktm vel FAMILIARICiB, Ct PUBLlCiB.^* 

A kind of close litter carried^ ^ by two mules,^^ or little horses,^^ was 
called BASTARNA, mentioned only by later writers. 

Two horses yoked to a carriage were called 
BioiE, bijugi, v. bijuges ; three, trige ; and 
four, quadrigay quadrijugiy r. 'ges ; nrequent- 
ly put for the chariot itself, bijuge eurrieulum, 
quadrijugus currus ; but curriculum is oftener 
put for cursus, the race.^^ We also read of a 
chariot drawn by six horses, joined together 
a^lnreast,^* for so the Romans always yoked 
their horses in their race-chariots. Nero 
once drove a chariot at the Olympic games, 
drawn by ten horses.^* 

A carriage without wheels, drawn by any 
animals, was called traha, v. -ea, vel traga, '^^^ 
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a tledge, used in lustic woriL in beating out the cQra^ (called by Ysnd, 
Pcenicum flastelhimf because used for tlmt purpose by the Carthaginians)^ 
and among northern nations in travelling on the ice and snow. Carriages 
with one wheel were called unarota. A vehicle of this kind drawn, by 
the hands of slaves, chiramaxium, or arcuma.^ A vehickr with two 
wheels, birotum ; with four (qHadnrotium)^ 

Those who drove chariots in*tBe circus at Rome, with whatever num- 
ber of horses, were called quadrigarii, from the quadriga being most fre- 
quently used ; hence factiones quadrigariorum. Those who rode two 
horses joined together, leapi^ quickly from the one to the other, were 
called DEscTLTOitEs ; hence desuUar r, desertor amoris, inconstant ; and the 
horses themselves, desultorii, sometimes successfully used in war.^ 

The vehicles used in races were called currus, or curricula^, chariots, 
a curreudoy from their velocity, having only two wheels, by whatever num- 
ber of horses they were' drawn : also those used in war by different 
nations ; of which some were armed with scythes,^ in different fomw. 
Also those used by the Roman magistrates, the consuls, prstors, censonr, 
and chief aediles, whence they were called magistrates curulbs, and 
the seat on which these magistrates sat in the senat»-house, the rostra, or 
tribunal of justice, sella curulis,'' because they carried it with them: in 
their chariots.^ It was a stool or seat without a back,^ with four crooked 
feet, fixed to the extremities of cross pieces of wood, joined by a commoa 
axis, somewhat in the form of the letter X (detmssatim), and covered withr 
leather ; so that it might be occasionally fdded together for the conveni- 
ence of dlrriage, and set down wherever the magistrates chose to use it> 
adorned with ivory ; hence called curule ebur, and alta,^® because fre- 
quently placed on a, tribunal, or because it was the emblem of digni^; 
RBoiA, because first used by the kings, borrowed from the Tuscans, in 1»> 
ter times adorned with engravings ; conspicmm signis,^^ 

A carriage in wiiich matrons were carried to games and sa«red rites^ 
was called pilbntuh, an easy soft vehicle { pensile), with four wheels ; 
usuidly painted with various coloors.^^ The carriage which matrons used in 
common (festoprofestoque) was called carpentum, named from Carmenta, 
the mother itf Etaader, commoidy with two wheels^ and an arched cover- 
ing ; as the flansnes used (cwrrus arcuatus), sometimes without a covet* 
ing.i3 Women were prohibited the use of it in the second Punic war by 
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tbe Oppian law, which, however, was soon after repealed. It is sometimes 
put for any carriage.^ 

A splendid carriage widi four wheels and four horses, adorned with ivory 
and silver, in which the images of the gods were led in solenm procession 
from their shrines (e saerariis) at the 'Circensian games, to a place in the 
circus, called pulvinar, where couches were prepared for placing them on, 
was called thensa, from the thongs stretched before it {lora tensa),^ at- 
tended by persons of the first rank, in their most magnificent apparel, who 
were said thensam ducere vel deducere,^ who delighted to touch 
the thongs by which the chariot was drawn (funemque mamt eotdmgtre 
gaudent),^ And if a boy (puer patrimus et matrimms) h^ipened to let go^ 
the thong which he held, it behoved the procession to be renewed. Un- 
der the emperors, the decreeing of a thensa to any one was an acknowledg- 
ment of his divinity.^ 

A carriage with two wheels^ for travelling expeditiously, was called cisi- 
UM, q. citium ; the driver, cisiarius, draM usually by three mules ; its body 
{capsum, V. -a) of basket-work (ploximux, v. -«num).^ A larger carriage, 
for travelling, with four wheels, was called rheda, a Grallic word, or car- 
ruca, the driver, rhedarius, or carruca^ius, a hired one, msritoria, 
both also used in the city,^ sometimes adorned with silver. An open car- 
riage with four wheels, for persons of inferior rank, as some think, was 
called PETORRiTUif, also a Gallic word.^ 

A kind of swift carriage used in war by the Gauls and Britons, was call- 
ed essedum ; the driver, or rather one wh6 fought from it, sssedarius, 
adopted at Rome for common use.^^ 

A carriage armed with scythes, used by the same people, covinus ; 
the driver, covinarius ; similar to it, was probably benna. In the war* 
chariots of the ancients, there were usually but two persons, one who fought 
(beUator), and another who directed the horses (auriga, the charioteer).^^ 

An open carriage for heavy burdens (vehieulum onerarium) was called 
PLAUSTRUM, 01 veha (djuafa) a waggon or wain ; generally with two wheels, 
sometimes four ; drawn commonly by two oxen or more, sometimes by 
asses or mules. A waggon or cart with a coverlet wrought of rushes laid 
on it, for carrying dung or the like, was called scirpea, properly the cov- 
erlet itself, sc. crates ; inplaustra scirpea lata fuit?^ A covered cart or 
waggon laid with cloths, for carr3ring the old or infirm of meaner rank» 
was called arc era » quasi area. The load or weight which a wain could 
carry at once (una vectura)^ was cailled vehes, -t^ .^^ 

^ v^^ggon with four wheels was also called carrus v. -«m, by a Gal- 
lic name, or sarracum, or epirhedium, and by later writers, angaria, vel 
CLABULARE ; also CARRAOIUM, Rud R fortification formed by a number of 
carriages, carraoo.^^ 

Sarraca BootfB^ V. 'tis, or plaustray is pot for two constellations, near the 
north pole, called the two bears (Arcti gemmm, vel dum «f »ss»), vrsa major, 
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named Helicm {Parrhasis^i. e.Arcadica), parrhasis arctos,! from Callis- 
to, the daughter of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, who is said to have been con- 
yerted into this constellation by Jupiter, and ursa minor called ctnosu- 
RA, i. e. Hvvog ovqa^ canis cauda, properly called arctos, distinguished 
from the great bear (HELiqE).^ 

The greater bear alone was properly called plaustrum, from its resem- 
blance to a waggon, whence we call it Charles's wain, or the Plough ; 
and the stars which compose it, triones,^ q. teriones, ploughing oxen ; 
seven in number, septemtriones> But plaustra in the plur. is applied 
to both bears ; hence called gemini triones, also inocddui y. nunquam OC' 
eidentesj because they never set ; oceani metuentes (equore tingi^ afraid of 
being dipped in the waters of the ocean, for a reason mentioned by Ovid ; 
and tardi vel pigri, because, from their vicinity to the pole, they appear to 
move slow, neque se quoquam in cado commovent.^ 

The ursa major is attended by the constellation bootes, q. huhulcus, the 
ox-driver, said to be retarded by the slowness of his wains, named also arc- 
TOPHYLAX, q. ursiB cusios,^ custos Erymanthidos ursa^ into which con- 
stellation Areas, the son of Callisto by Jupiter, was changed, and thus join- 
ed with his mother* A star in it of the first magnitude was called arc- 
TURUS, q. aqnxov ovqa^ urs(B cauda : stella post caudam urs^b majoris, 
said to be the same with Bootes,^ as its name properly implies, a^xrov 
ovffog, urs<B custos. Around the pole moved the dragon (draco v. anguis)^^ 
approaching the ursa ms^r with its tail, and surrounding the ursa minor 
with its body.^® 

The principal parts of a carriage were, the wheels (rotje), the body of 
the carriage (capsum, -us, v. -a, ploxemxtm, v. -us),^^ and draught-tree (te- 
Ho), to which the animals which drew it were yoked. 

The wheels consisted of the axletree (axis), a round beam,'^ on which 
the wheel turns ; the nave,^^ in which the axle moves, and the spokes^^ 
are fixed ; the circumference of the wheel,^^ composed of fellies,^^ in which 
the spokes are fastened, commonly surrounded with an iron or brass ring.^^ 

A wheel without spokes^® was called tympanum, from its resemblance 
to the end of a drum. It was made of solid boards,^^ fixed to a square piece 
of wood, as an axis, without a nave, and strengthened by cross bars,^® 
with an iron ring around so that the whole turned together on the ex- 
tremities of the axis, called cardines. Such wheels were chiefly used ia 
rustic wains,^ as they are still in this country, and called tumbrels. 
Tympanum is also put for a large wheel, moved by horses or men for rais- 
ing weights from a ship, or the like, by means of pulleys,^ ropes» and 
hooks, a kind of crane or for drawing water,^* curva antlia, ancla y. 
▲NTHA [aytXiffta),^^ HAT7STUM, v. rota aquaria, sometimes turned by the force 
of water ;^ the water was raised through a siphon,^® by the force of a 
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sncker,^ as in a pump, or by means of backets.' Water-engines were 
also used to extinguish fires.^ 

From the supposed diurnal rotation of the heavenly bodies, axis is put 
for the line around which they were thought to turn, and the ends of the 
axis, CAR DINES, VERTICES, vel POLi, for the north and south poles.^ Axis 
and potus are sometimes put for cctlum or mther ; thus, tub mtkeris axe^ 

1. e. sub dio vel aere ; luctdus polus ;^ cardines mundi guatuar, the four 
cardinal points ; septentrio, the north ; meridies, the south ; oriens, 
sc. sol, vel art us solis, the east ; occidexs, v. occasus solis, the west ; car- 
do eaust the east ; occiduus v. hesperius, the west. In the north Jupiter 
was supposed to reside ; hence it is called domicilium jovis," sedes de- 
ORCTM ;^ and as some think, porta cobli :^ thus, tempesttu a vertice, for 
septentrione.^^ 

The animals usually yoked in carriages were horses, oxen, asses, and 
mules, sometimes camels ; elephants, and even lions, tigers, leopards, and 
bears ; dogs, goats, and deer ; also men and women. 

Animals were joined to acarriage^^ by what was called jDouM,ayoke ; 
usually made of wood, but sometimes also of metal, placed uf>on the neck, 
one yoke commonly upon two, of a crooked form, with a band {curvatura) 
for the neck of each : hence sub juoo cogere, v. jungere ; coUa v. cervices 
jugo subjicere, subdere, submittere, v. suppanere, ^ eripere : juoum suhire^ 
cervice ferre, detrectare, exuere, a cervicibus dejicere, excutere, &c. The 
yoke was tied to the necks of the animals, and to the pole or team, with 
leathern thongs (hra subjugia).*^ 

When one pair of horses was not sufficient to draw a carriage, another 
pair was added in a straight line, before, and yoked in the same manner. 
If only a third horse was added, he was bound with nothing but ropes, 
without any yoke. When more horses than two were joined a-breast 
(<Bquata fronte), a custom which is said to have been introduced by one 
Clisthenes of Sicyon, two horses only were yoked to the carriage, called 
juoales, ju^ani, v. juges (Ivyiot) and the others were bound (appenst 
vel adjuncti) on each side with ropes ; hence called funales equi,^^ or 
funes ; in a chariot of four (in quadrigis), the horse on the right, dexter, 
Y. primus ; on the left, sinister, 1(bvus, v. secundus. This method of 
yoking horses was chiefly used in the Circensian games, or in a triumph. 

The instruments by which animals were driven or excited, were, — 1 . 
The lash or whip {flagrum, v. flaoellum, /aaatti), made of leathern 
thongs (scuTiCA, loris horridis),^^ or twisted cords, tied at the end of a 
stick, sometimes sharpened (aculeati) with small bits of iron or lead at the 
end," and divided into several lashes (/«nu8 v. lora,) called scorpions.'® 

2. A rod (viroa),'® or goad (stimulus),^® a pole, or long stick, with a sharp 
point : hence stimulos alicui adhibere, admovere, adders, adjicere ; stimulis 
jodere, incitare, d^c, Adversus stimulum calces, sc. jactare, to kick against 
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the goad.i — And, 3. A spur (calcar),^ used only by riders : hence equo 
calcaria addere, subdere,^ <SfC, Alter frenis eget, alter calcarihus, the one 
requires the reins, the other the spurs, said by Isocrates of Ephorus and 
Theopompus> 

The instruments used for restraining and managing horses, were, — 1. 
The bit or bridle (FRiENUM, pi. -t, v. -a), said to have been invented by the 
Lapithae, a people of Thessaly, or by one Pelethronius ; the part which 
went round the ears was called aurea ; that which was put into the 
mouth, properly the iron or bit, orea ;5 sometimes made unequal and 
rough, like a wolfs teeth, particularly when the horse was headstrong 
(tenax) :^ hence frena lupata,'' or lupi. Fr<Bna injicere, concutere, acci- 
pere, mandere, detrahere, laxare, dfc, Frmnum mordere^ to be impatient under 
restraint or subjection ; but in Martial and Statius,^ to bear tamely. The 
bit was sometimes made of gold, as the collars (monilia)^ which hung 
from the horses' necks ; and the coverings for their backs (strata) were 
adorned with gold and purple.^ — ^2. The reins (HABENiE, vel lora) ; hence 
habenas comripere, jkctere^ v. mo/in, to manage ; dare, immittere, effundere, 
laxare, permittere, to let out ; adducere, to draw in, and supprimere,^^ 

To certain animals, a head-stall or muzzle (capistrum) was applied, 
sometimes with iron spikes fixed to it, as to calves or the like, when 
weaned, or with a covering for the mouth (fiscella) ; hence fiscellis capis' 
trare boves, to muzzle ; g)tfiouv,^^ os consuere. But capistrum is also put for 
any rope or cord ; hence vitem capistro con'stringere, to bind ; jumenta ca- 
pistrare, to tie with a halter, or fasten to the stall. 

The person who directed the chariot and the horses, was called auriga,^^ 
or agitator,^^ the charioteer or driver ; also moderator. But these names 
are applied chiefly to those who contended in the circus, or directed 
chariots in war, and always stood upright in their chariots (insistebant 
curribus ; hence aurig^re for currum regere ; and aurigarius, a person 
who kept chariots for running in the circus. 

Auriga is the name of a constellation in which are two stars, called 
HiEDi (the kids), above the horns of Taurus. On the head of Taurus, are 
the Hyades (ab ieiv^ pluere), or Suculae (a suibus),^^ called pluvicB by Vir- 
gil, and tristes by Horace ; because at their rising and setting, they were 
supposed to produce rains ; on the neck, or, as Servius says, ante genua 
tauri ; in cauda tauri septem Pleiades, or vergilije, the seven stars ; sing. 
Pleias vel plias." 

Agitator is also put for agaso,^^ a person who drove any beasts on foot. 
But drivers were commonly denominated from the name of the carriage ; 
thus, rhedarius, plaustrarius, &c., or of the animals which drew it ; thus, 
MULio,^^ CQmmonly put for a muleteer, who drove mules of burden as 
equiso for a person who broke or trained horses^^ to go with an ambling 
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equum, Sil. vii. 690. 8 Mart. i. 105. Stat. Sylv. 29. Suet. Cal. 54. Ner. x. 2. 76. 

3 to clap spurs to a i. 2. 28. Cic. Fam. xi. xxii. 24. Plin. Ep. ix. 0. 21 equorum domitor, 
horse. 23. Virg. Luc. viii. 199. quitolutimincedere, v, 

4 Cic. Att. vi. 1. Or. iii. 9 Virg. JEn. vil. 279. 16 Serv. Virg. JEn. ix. badizare doe'ebat. 
9. 10 Ov. Am. i. 13. 10. 068. Cic. Nat. D. ii. 

5 Viig. G. iii. 115. PUn. 11 Deut. xxv. 4. Virg. 43. Plin. ii. 39. OeU. 
vii.56.Featus. O. ill. 188. 399. PUn. xiii. 9. 
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pace ; under the magister equarvm, the chief manager of hones. The hone9 
of Alexander and Caesar would admit no riders but themselyes.^ 

The driver commonly sat behind the pole, with the whip in his right 
hand, and the reins in his left ; hence he was said sedere prima seUa, j0- 
dere temone, r. primo temone^ i. e. in seUa proximo tenumi, and tenume labi, 
exaUi, to be thrown from his seat ;^ sometimes dressed in red,^ or scarlet 
sometimes he walked on foot. When he made the carriage go slower, he 
was said currum equosque sustinere; when he drew it back or aside, retoT' 
quere et avertere.^ Those who rode in a carriage or on horseback were 
said vehi^ or portari, evehi, or invehi ; those carried in a hired yehicle,^ tec- 
TORES : so passengers in a ship ; but vector is also pnt for one who carries : 
fiUminis vector, i. e aquilo, as vehens and invehens, for one who is carried.'' 
When a person mounted a chariot, he was said currum conseendere, ascen- 
dere, inseendere, et insilire, which is usually applied to mounting on horse- 
hack, saltu in currum emicare ; when helped up, or taken up by any one, 
carru v. in currum tolli- The time for mounting in hired carriages was 
intimated by the driver's moving his rod or cracking his whip ;^ to dis- 
mount, deseendere v. desilire. 

The Romans painted their carriages with different colours, and deco- 
rated them with various ornaments, with gold and silver, and eren with 
precious stones, as the Persians.* 



OF THE CITY. 



Rome was built on seven hills {colles, montes, arces, vel juga, nempe, Po- 
latinus, Quirinalis, Aventinus, Calius, Vimindlis, Exquilinus, et Janicala- 
ris) ; hence called urbs septicollis, or septemoemina ; by the Greeks, 
intaXo<f>o;, and a festival was celebrated in December, called septimon- 
TiUM, to commemorate the addition of the seventh hiU.^® 

The Janiculum seems to be improperly ranked by Servius among the 
seven hills of Rome ; because, though built on, and fortified by Ancus, it 
does not appear to have been included within the city, although the con- 
trary is asserted by several authors. The collis Capitolinus, vel Tar- 

?eius, which Servius omits, ought to have been put instead of it. The 
aniculum, collis Hortulorum, and Vaticanus, were afterwards added. 

1. Mons PALATiNus, vel PALATiUM, the Palatine mount, on which alone 
Romulus built. Here Augustus had his house ; and the succeeding em- 
perors, as Romulus had before : hence the emperor's house was called 
PALATIUM, a palace, domus palatina and in later times, those who at- 
tended the emperor were called palatini. 

2. Capitolinus, so called from the capitol built on it, formerly named 
SATURNius, from Saturn's having dwelt there, and tarpeius, from Tar- 
peia, who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, to whom that mount was 
assigned to dwell in.^^ 

3. AvENTiNus, the most extensive of all the hills, named from an Alban 

1 Var. Cut. iv. 5. Dio. 30. Sen. Ep. 87. Cic. 317. 11 Liv. i. 33. ii. 10. 51. 

xxxvU.M.PUn.viU.42. Att. xiil.21. Virg. ^n. 9 Serv. Virg. Mn. riii. Dio. 37. GcU. iv. 87. 

IVirr. ABn. Td. 470. xii. 485. 666. Plin. xxxiu. 3. Eutrop. i. 5. 

Phodr. iu. 6. Stat. vehiculo meritorio. Jay. vii. 125. Cart. iii. 13 Liv. i. 5. 

Sylv. i. «. 144. Prop. 7 Cic. Nat. D. i. 28. iiL 3. x. 1. Ov. Met. ii. 13 Suet. Aag. 72. Gland. 

iw.S, 87. 3. Clar. Or. 07. 107. 17. Vesp. 25. D. 15. Dio. 

S cainisiBatns,i.e.ves- Jott. zi. 7. GeU. v. 6. 10 Stat. Sylv. i. 2. 101. liii. 16. 

U CanoBii confecta in- Juv. xii. A3. Ov. Fast. iv. I. 6. Serv. JEn. vi. 14 Justin, xliii. 1. Viw. 

^tut, Saet Ner. 30. i. 433. Stat. Theb. ix. 784. O. ii. 535. Saet. ib. Diony. U. 38. Lir.l 

4 ooooo, Mut X. 70. 855. Dom. 4. Plat. Q. Rom. 11. 33. 

i Uv. 1. 48TDioiiy. iv. 8 Virf . xii. 387. Jav. iti. 66. Festos. 
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king of that name, who was buried on it ; the place which Remus chose 
to take the omens, therefore said not to have been included within the 
Pomsrium^ till the time of Claudius. But others say, it was joined to the 
city by Ancus, called also collis murcitjs, from Murcia, the goddess of 
sleep, who had a chapel {saeeUum) on it ; collis dianjE, from a temple of 
Diana ;^ and rsmonius, from Remus, who wished the city to be founded 
there. 

4. QuiRiNALis is supposed to have been named from a temple of Ro-^ 
mulus, called also Quirinus, which stood on it, or from the Ssdbines, who 
came from Cures, and dwelt there : added to the city by Servius 
called in later times, mons Caballi, or Caballinus, from two marble horses 
placed there. 

5. CiELius, named from cjbles Vibenna, a Tuscan leader, who came tc 
the assistance of the Romans against the Sabines, with a body of men, and 
got this mount to dwell on ; added to the city by RomiQus according 
to Dionys. ii. 50, by Tullus Hostilius, according to Liv. i. 30, by Ancua 
Martius, according to Strabo, v. p. 234, by Tarquinius Priscus, according 
to Tacit. Ann. iv. 65 ; anciently called querquetulanus, from the oaka 
which grew on it ; in the time of Tiberius ordered to be called Augustus ;* 
afterwards^Jnamed lateranus, where the popes long resided, before they 
removed to the Vatican. 

6. ViMiNALis, named from thickets of osiers which grew there,* or fa- 
GUTALis (from fagi, beeches) ; added to the city by Servius Tullius.* 

7. ExQUiLiNus, ExquiluBy vel Esquili<By supposed to be named from 
thickets of oaks {tBSculeta) which grew on it, or from watches kept there 
(excuhiiB) ; added to the city by Servius Tullius.'' 

Janiculum, named from Janus, who is said to have first built on it, the 
most favourable place for taking a view of the city.^ From its sparkling 
sands, it got the name of mons Aureus, and by corruption montorius. 

Vaticanus, so called, because the Romans got possession of it by ex- 
pelling the Tuscans, according to the counsel of the soothsayers (vates) y 
or from the predictions uttered there, adjoining to the Janiculum, on the 
north side of the Tiber,^ disliked by the ancients, on account of its bad air,** 
noted for producing bad wine,** now the principal place in Rome, where 
are the pope's palace, called St. Angelo, the Vatican library, one of the 
finest in the world, and St. Peter's church. 

Collis hortulorum, so called, from its being originally covered with 
gardens taken into the city by Aurelian ; afterwards called pincius,. 
from the Pincii, a noble family who had their seat there. 

The gates of Rome at the death of Romulus were three, or at most 
four ; in the time of Pliny thirty-seven, when the circumference of the 
walls was thirteen miles 200 paces ; it was divided by Augustus inta 
fourteen regimes ^ wards or quarters.*^ 

The principal gates were, — 1. Porta flaminia, through which the Fla- 
minian road passed ; called also flumentana, because it lay near the 
Tiber. — 2, Collina (a coUibus Qairinali et Vimiriali)^ called also quiri- 
NALis, AooNENSis vel SALARIA. To this gate Hannibal rode up, and 

1 Liy. i. S. 0. GeU. xiU. Festus. Fast. iii. 946. Liv. i. 44. Tac. Hist. ii. 0S. 

14. Sen. Br«v. Vit. 14. 4 Var. L. L. iv. 8. Tac. 8 Virg. -fin. rii. 858. Ov. 11 Mart. vi. «, xii, 48. 

S Liv.i. 38. Diony. iii. An.lv.64.Suet.Tib.48. Fast. i. 846. Mart. iv. 14. 

. 43. SUt. SUv. ii. 3. 89. 5 vimineta, Varr. ibid. 04. vii 16. 19 Suet. Ner. 90. 

Festus. Juv. iU. 71. 9 Hor. Od. i. 90. GeU. 13 PUa. iu. 6. t. 9. 

3 Hor. Ep. ii. 968. Ov. 6 Plin.xvi. 10. Liv. 1.44. zvi. 17. Festos. 

Fast.iy.r5.LiT.i.44. 7 Var. L. L. iv.S. Ov. 10 liMi Mr, VMtiiw 
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threw a spear within the city.^ — 3. Viminalis.— 4. Esquilina, aDciently 
Metia, Labicana, vel Lavicana, without which criminals were punished.' 
—5. NiEviA, so called from one Naevius, who possessed the grounds near 
it. — 6. Carmentalis, through which the Fabii went, from their fate called 
scELERATA. — 7. Capena, through which the road to Capua passed. — 8. 
Triumphalis, through which those who triumphed entered,^ but authors 
are not agreed where it stood. 

Between the Porta Viminalis and Esquilina, without the wall, is sup- 
posed to have been the camp of the praetorian cohorts, or mUites prjb- 
toriani, a body of troops instituted by Augustus to guard his person, and 
called by that name, in imitation of the select band which attended 
a Roman general in battle,^ composed of nine cohorts, according to Dio 
Cassius, of ten, consisting each of a thousand men, horse and foot,^ cho- 
sen only from Italy, chiefly from Etruria and Umbria, or ancient Latium. 
Under Vitellius sixteen praetorian cohorts were raised, and four to guard 
the city. Of these last, Augustus instituted only three.^ 

Severus new-modelled the praetorian bands, and increased them to four 
times the ancient npmber. They were composed of the soldiers draughted 
from all the legions on the frontier. They were finally suppressed by 
Constantine, and their fortified camp destroyed.'' 

Those only were allowed to enlarge the city^ who had extended the 
limits of the empire. Tacitus, however, observes, that although several 
generals had subdued many nations, yet no one after the kings assumed 
the right of enlarging the pomaerium, except Sylia and Augustus, to the 
time of Claudius. But other authors say, this was done also by Julius 
. Caesar. The last who did it was Aurelian.^ 

Concerning the number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, we can only 
form conjectures. Lipsius computes them, in its most flourishing state, 
at four millions. 



PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 
I. Temples. Of these the chief were, 

1. The CAPITOL, so called because, when the foundations of it were 
laid, a human head is said to have been found (caput Oli vel Toli cu' 
jusdam), with the face entire built on the Tarpeian or Capitoline mount, 
by Tarquinius Superbus, and dedicated by Horatius ; burned A. U. 670, 
rebuilt by Sylla, and dedicated by Q. Catulus, A. U. 675 ; again burned 
by the soldiers of Vitellius, A. D. 70, and rebuilt by Vespasian. At his 
death it was burned a third time, and restored by Domitian, with greater 
magnificence than ever.^^ A few vestiges of it still remain. 

Capitolium is sometims put for the mountain on which the temple 
stood, and sometimes for the temple itself.^^ xhe edifice of the Capitol 
was in the form of a square, extending nearly 200 feet on each side. It 
contained three temples,!^ consecrated to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. The 
temple of Jupiter was in the middle, whence he is called media qui sedet 

1 Liv. V. 4L Kxvi. 10. Liv. li. 49. Pest. Zosim. ii. p. 89. Pane- 38. 55. Diony. ir. 99. 
PUn. xxiiv. 6. s. 15. 4 see p. 261. gyric, 9. Ser. Virg. ^n. Tili. 845. 
i?.^- ff":^*^- ™* * Dio. 8 pomarium proferre. 11 Tac. Hist. lii. 72. Liv. 
Hist. iu. 82. Festus. Iv. 24. Suet. Aug. 49. 9 Tac. Ann. xii. 23. Cic. ii. 8. Syet. Dom. 5. 

2 Plaut. Cas. iL 6. 2. Cal. 45. Att. xiii. 20. 33. 35. 12 Liv. i. 10. 33. 38. H. 
Hor. Ep. 99. Tac. 6 Tac. Ann. iv. 5. Hist. Dio. xliii. 49. iliv. 49. 8. iU. 18. iv. 4. 

o . . Gell. xiii. 14. Vopisc. 18 isdes, tempta, eeU» 

3 Cic. Pis. 23. Suet. Aug. 7 Herodian, iU. 44. Dio. Aurel. 21. veldelubra. 
101. Van. L. L. iv. 34. todv. 2. AuwL Victor. 10 facie integia, Liv-4. 
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^de DEU8, the god who sits in the middle temple. The temple of Minerva 
was on the right,^ whence she is said to. have obtained the honours next 
to Jupiter ;^ and the temple of Juno on the left.^ Livy, however, places 
Juno first, iii. 15. So also Ovid, Trist. ii. 291. 

The Capitol was the highest part in the city, and strongly fortified ; 
hence called arx ;^ Capitolium atque arx, arx Capitoliu The ascent to the 
Capitol from the forum was by 100 steps. It was most magnificently 
adorned ; the very gilding of it is said to have cost 12,000 talents, i. e. 
jETI ,976,250 hence called aurea, and fuloens. The gates were of 
brass and the tiles gilt.® 

The principal temples of other cities were also called by the name of 
Capitol.*' 

In the Capitol were likewise temples of Terminus,^ of Jupiter Feretrius, 
&c ; casa Romuli, the cottage of Romulus, covered with straw,^ near the 
Curia Calabra.i® 

Near the ascent of the Capitol, was the asylum, or sanctuary,^^ which 
Romulus opened,^^ in imitation of the Greeks.^^ 

2. The PANTHEON, built by Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustus, and dedi* 
cated to Jupiter Ultor,^* or to Mars and Venus, or, as its name imports, to 
all the gods repaired by Adrian, consecrated by pope Boniface IV. to 
the Virgin Mary, and All-Sainte, A. D. 607, now called the Rotunda, 
from its round figure, said to be 150 feet high, and of about the same breadth. 
The roof is curiously vaulted, void spaces being left here and there for 
the greater strength. It has no windows, but only an opening in the top 
for the admission of light, of about 25 feet diameter. The walls on the 
inside are either solid marble or incrusted. The front on the outside was 
covered with brazen plates gilt, the top with silver plates, but now it is 
covered with lead. The gate was of brass of extraordinary work and size. 
They used to ascend to it by twelve steps, but now they go down as many ; 
the earth around being so much raised by the demolition of houses. 

3. The temple of Apollo built by Augustus oa the Palatine hill, in which 
was a public library, where authors, particularly poets, used to recite their 
compositions, sitting in full dress,^® sometimes before select judges, who 
passed sentence on their comparative merits. The poets were then said 
eommitti, to be contrasted or matched, as combatants ; and the reciters, 
committere opera. Hence Caligula said of Seneca, that he only composed 
coMMissioNEs, showy declamations.^' 

A particular place is said to have been built for this purpose by Hadrian, 
and consecrated to Minerva, called atheneum.^^ 

Authors used studiously to invite people to hear them recite their works, 
who commonly received them with acclamations ; thus, BENE,j9u/rAre, helUy 
euge ; non potest melius, sophos, i. e. sapienter (aoqxog), scite, docte, and 
sometimes expressed their fondness for the author by kissing bdm.^^ 



1 Liv. vi. 4. Diony. iv. ab oKpoi^ summus. 

61. Ov. Pont. iv. 9. 82. 5 Plut. Popl. Tac. ffist. 

9 prozimos ilii, sc. Jovi, iii. 7L Liv. ii. 49. iii. 15. 

tamen occupavitPalias viii. 6. Flor. iii. 31. 

honore8,Hor. 0d.i. 12. 6 Virr. ib. 348. PUn. 

19. xxxiii. 3. Hor. Od. iii. 

3 P. Victor, in descr. 3. 43. Liv. x. 23. 
Rom. Regionis, viii. 7 Suet. Cal.47. Sil. 267. 

4 Virg. iEn. viii. 652. GeU. xvi. 13. Plaut. 
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sit locos munitissimus 8 Liv. i. 54. see p. 190. 
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possit hostis prohiberi, Att. 20. Vitruv. U. 1. 
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4. The temple of Diana, built on the Aventine mount, at the instigatioii 
of Servius Tullius, by the Latin states, in conjunction with the Romaii 
people, in imitation of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, which was built at 
the joint expense of the Greek states in Asia.^ 

5. The temple of Janus, built by Numa,^ 'with two brazen gates, one on 
each side, to< be open in war, and shut in time of peace ; shut only oace 
during the republic, at the end of the first Punic war, A. U. 529,^ thrice 
by Augustus,^ first after the battle of Actium, and the death of Antony and 
Cleopatra, A. U. 725, a second time after the Cantabrian war, A. U. 729 ; 
about the third time, authors are not agreed. Some suppose this temple 
to have been built by Romulus, and only enlarged by Numa; hence they 
take Janus Quirini for the temple of Janus, built by Romulus.^ 

A temple was built to Romulus by Papirius, A. U. 459, and another 
by Augustus.® 

6. The temples of Saturn, Juno, Mars, Venus, Minerva, Neptune, &c, 
of Fortune, of which there were many, of Concord, Peace, &c. 

Augustus built ^ temple to Mars Ultor in the forum Augusti. Dio says 
in the Capitol,^ by a mistake either of himself or his transcribers. In this 
temple were suspended military standards, particularly those which the 
Parthians took from the Romans under Crassus, A. U. 701, and which 
Phraates, the Parthian king, afterwards restored to Augustus, together with 
the captives ; Suetonius^ and Tacitus say, that Phraates also gave hostages. 
No event in the life of Augustus is more celebrated than this ; and on account 
of nothing did he value lamself more, than that he had recovered, without 
bloodshed, and by the mere terror of his name, so many citizens and warlike 
spoils, lost by the misconduct of former commanders. Hence it is ex- 
tolled by the poets, ^ and the memory of it perpetuated by coins and inscrip- 
tions. On a stone, found at Ancyra, now Angouri in Phrygia,^^ are these 
words : parthos triom exfrcituum romanorum (i. e. of the two armies 
of Crassus, both son and father, and of a third army, commanded by Oppius 
Statianus, the lieutenant of Antony),^^ spolia et signa remittere mihi, 

SUPPLICESQUE AMICITIAM POPULI ROMANI PETERE COEOI, I Compelled tho 

Parthians to restore to me the spoils and standards of three Roman armies, 
and to beg as supplicants the friendship of the Roman people ; and on se- 
veral coins the Parthian is represented on his knees delivering a military 
standard to Augustus, with this inscription, civib. et sign, milit. a. par- 

THIS. RECEP. Vel RESTIT. Vel RECUP. 

II. Theatres, see p. 242, amphitheatres, p. 231, and places for exercise 
or amusement. 

Odeum (tad sop, from q^w, cano), a building, where musicians and actors 
rehearsed, or privately exercised themselves, before appearing on the 
«tage.'2 

Nymph JBUM, a building adorned with statues of the nymphs, and abound- 
ing, as it is thought, with fountains and waterfalls, which afforded an 
agreeable and refreshing coolness ; borrowed from the Greeks, long of 
being introduced at Rome, unless we suppose it the same with the temple 
of the Nymphs mentioned by Cicero. 



1 Liv. i. 45. Quirini* Hor. Od. iv. 

3 index belli et paeis. 15. 9. 

3 Liv. i. 19. Veil. ii. S8. 5 Macrob. Sat. i. 9. Dio. 
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Virg. i. 294. vii. 607. 6 Liv. x. 46. Dio. liv. 19. 

4 Janiim Quirinum, i. 7 Suet. Aug. 29. Ov. 
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CiRCi. The CIRCUS maximus, see p. 224. Cmcus flaminius, laid 
out by one Flaminius ; called also Apollinaris, from a temple of Apollo 
near it ; used not only for the celebration of games, but also for making 
harangues to the people.^ 

The circus maximus was much frequented by sharpers and fortune- 
tellers {sortilegfjy jvLgglers (prastigtatores), &;c. ; hence called fallax.* 

Several new circi were added by the emperors Nero,^ Caracalla, 
Heliogabalus, &c. 

Stadia, places nearly in the form of circi, for the running of men and 
horses. Hippodromi, places for the running or coursing of horses, also 
laid out for private use, especially in country villas ;* but here some read 
Hypodromus, a shady or covered walk, which indeed seems to be meant, 
as Sidon. Ep. ii. 2. 

PALESTRiE, GYMNASIA, ct xTSTi, places for excrcisiug the athletaB,^ or 
pancratiastcB, who both wrestled and boxed.® 

These places were chiefly in the campus martius, a large plain along 
the Tiber, where the Roman youth performed their exercises, anciently 
belonging to the Tarquins ; hence called superbi regis ager ; and after 
their expulsion, consecrated to Mars : called, by way of eminence, campus: 
put for the comitia held there ; hence ybr^ domina campi .; or for the votes ; 
hence vencUis campus, i. e. suffragia ; campi , nota, a repulse : or for any 
tiling in which a person exercises himself; hence latissimus dicendi cam" 
pus, in quo liceat vratori vagari lihere, a large field for speaking ; campus, 
in quo excurrere virtus, cognoscique possit, a field wherein to display and 
make known your virtues.'' 

NAUMACHiiE, places for exhibiting naval engagements, built nearly in 
the form of a circus ; vetus, i. e. Ndumachia Circi Maximi; augusti ; 
DOMiTiANZ. These fights were exhibited also in the circus and amphi- 
theatre.^ 

III. GuRiiE, buildings where the inhabitants of each curia met to per- 
form divine service,® or where the senate assembled (senacula).^® 

IV. FoRA, public places. Of these the chief was, forum romanum, 
VETUS, vel MAGNUM, R large, oblong, open space, between the Capitoline 
and Palatine hills, now the cow-market, where the assemblies of the peo- 
ple were held, where justice was administered, and public business trans- 
acted,^^ &c., instituted by Romulus, and surrounded with porticos, shops, 
and buildings, by Tarquinius Prisons. These shops were chiefly occu- 
pied by bankers (argentarii), hence called argentarijb, sc. taberruB, ve- 
TERES ; hence ratio pecuniarum, qucs in foro versatur, the state of money 
matters ;Jidem de foro tolhre, to destroy public credit ; in foro versari, to 
trade foro cedere, to become bankrupt, vel in foro eum nan habere ; but 
de foro decedere, not to appear in public ; in foro esse, to be engaged in 
public business, vel dare operaim foro ; fori tabes, the rage of litigation ; 
in cdienoforo litigare, to follow a business one does not understand.^^ 

Around the forum were built spacious halls, called basilicjb, where 



1 Liv. ill. 54. 63. Cic. 6 qui pancratio certa- Max. vi. 9. 14. Luc. i. S5. xxvi. 11. Plaut. 

post Red. Sen. 6. Suet, bant, i. e. omnibus vi- 180. Cure. iv. i. 19. Cic. 

14. ribus, vav Kparos. Sen. 8 Suet. Tit. 7. 43. Tib. Man. 7. Rul. i. 8. Plac. 
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courts of justice might sit, and other public business be transacted ;^ not 
used in early times, adorned with columns and porticos,^ afterwards con- 
verted into Christian churches. The forum was altogether sunounded by 
arched porticos, with proper places left for entrance.^ 

Near the rostra stood a statue of Marsyas, vel -a, who having pre- 
sumed to challenge Apollo at singing, and being vanquished, was flayed 
alive.* Hence his statue was set up in the forum, to deter unjust 
litigants. 

There was only one forum under the republic. Julius Caesar added 
/mother, the area of which cost h. s. millies, i. e. £807,291 : 13 : 4, and 
Augustus a third ; hence trina fora, triplex forum.^ Domiiian began 
a fourth forum, which was finished by Nerva, and named, from him, 
forum NERV.E ; Called also transitoriubi, because it served as a conve- 
nient passage to the other three. But the most splendid forum was that 
built by Trajan, and adorned with the spoils he had taken in war.^ 

There were also various fora, or market-places, where certain com- 
modities were sold ; thus, forum boarium, the ox and cow market, in 
which stood a brazen statue of a bull, adjoining to the Circus Maximus 
suARiuM, the swine-market ; piscarium, the fish-market ; olitorium, the 
green-market \ forum cupedinis, where pastry and confeqtions were sold ; 
all contiguous to one another, along the Tiber. When joined together, 
called MACELLUM, from one Macellus, whose house had stood there.^ 
Those who frequented this place are enumerated, Ter. Eun. ii. 2. 25. 

V. Porticus, or piazzas, were among the most splendid ornaments of 
the city. They took their names either irom the edifices to which they 
were annexed, as porticus Concordiffi, ApoUinis, Quirini, Herculis, theatri, 
circi, amphitheatri, &c., or from the builders of them, as porticus Pompeia, 
Livia, Octavia, Agrippa, &c., used chiefly for walking in^ or riding under 
covert. In porticos, the senate and courts of justice were sometimes held.* 
Here also those who sold jewels, pictures, or the like, exposed their 
goods. 

Upon a sudden shower, the people retired thither from the theatre. 
Soldiers sometimes had their tents in. porticos. There authors recited 
their works, philosophers used todispute,^^ particularly the Stoics, whence 
their name (from awa, porticus)^ because Zeno, the founder of that sect, 
taught his scholars in a portico at Athens, called Poecile,^^ adorned with 
various pictures, particularly that of the battle of Marathon. So also Chry- 
sippi porticus, the school of Chrysippus.^^ Porticos were generally paved,** 
supported on marble pillars, and adorned with statues.** 

VI. Column^,** columns or pillars, properly denote the props or sup- 
ports*^ of the roof of a house, or of the principal beam on which the roof 
depends but this term came to be extended to all props or supports 
whatever, especially such as are ornamental, and also to those structures 
which support nothing, unless perhaps a statue, a globe, or the like. 

A principal part of architecture consists in a knowledge of the different 



1 see p. 66. Sen. Ira, ii. 9. Mart. iii. Civ. ii. p. 500. see p. 307. 
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form, size, and proportions of columns. Columns are variously denomi- 
nated, from the five different orders of architecture, Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian, Tuscan, and Composite, i. e. composed of the first three. The foot 
of a column is called the base (basts),^ and is always made one half of 
the height of the diameter of the column. That part of a column on which 
it stands is called its pedestal (stylobates, vel -to), the top, its chapiter or 
capital (episiylium, caput vel capitulum)^ and the straight part, its shaft 



Various pillars were erected at Rome in honour of great men, and to 
commemorate illustrious actions. Thus, columna iENEA, a brazen pillar 
on which a league with the Latins was written \^ columna ro strata, a 
column adorned with figures of ships, in honour of Duilius, in the forum,^ 
of white marble, still remaining with its inscription ; another in the Capitol, 
erected by M. Fulvius, the consul, in the second Punic war, in honour of 
Caesar, consisting of one stone of Numidian marble near twenty feet high ; 
another in honour of Galba.'^ But the most remarkable columns were 
those of Trajan and Antoninus Pius. 

Trajan's pillar was erected in the middle of his forum, composed of 
twenty-four great pieces of marble, but so curiousily cemented as to seem 
but one. Its height is 128 feet, according to Eutropius, 144 feet. It is 
about twelve feet diameter at the bottom, and ten at the top. It has in the 
inside 185 steps for ascending to the top, and forty windows for the ad- 
mission of light. The whole pillar is encrusted with marble, on which are 
represented th^ warlike exploits of that emperor, and his army, particular- 
in Dacia. On the top ^as a colossus of Trajan, holding in his left hand 
a sceplre, and in his right a holjow globe of gold, in which his. ashes were 
put ; but Eutropius affirms his ashes were deposited under the pillar.^ 

The pillar of Antoninus was erected to him by the senate after his death. 
It is 176 feet high, the steps of ascent 106, the windows 56. The sculp- 
ture and other ornaments are much of the same'kind with those of Trajan's 
pillar, but the work greatly inferior. 

Both these pillars are still standing, and justly reckoned among the most 
precious remains of antiquity. Pope Sextus V ., instead of the statues 
the emperors, caused the statue of St. Peter to be erected on Trajan's pil- 
lar, and of St. Paul on that of Antoninus. 

The Romans were uncommonly fond of adorning their houses with pil- 
lars,^ and placing statues between them,"^ as in temples. A tax seems 
to have been imposed on pillars, called columnarium.^ 

There was a pillar in the forum called columna Msnia, from C. Maeni- 
us, who, having conquered the Antiates, A. U. 417, placed the brazen 
beaks of their ships on the tribunal in the forum, from which speeches 
were made to the people ; hence called rostra.^ Near this pillar, slaves 
and thieves, or fraudulent bankrupts, used to be punished. Hence insig- 
nificant, idle persons, who used to saunter about that place, were called 
coLUMNARii, as thoso who loitered about the rostra and courts of justice 
were called subrostrani and subbasilicarii,^^ comprehended in the 
turbaforensis, or plebs urbana, which Cicero often mentions. 

VII. Arcus triumphales, arches erected in honour of illustrious ge- 
nerals, who had gained signal victories in war, several of which are still 

1 Plin. xixvi. 23. s. 56. 20 Suet. Jul. 86. G. 28. 7 in intercolumniis, Cic. 9 see p. 55. Plin. ixxiv. 

H PUn. miv. 5. Liv. ii. 5 Eutrop. vui. 5. Ver. i. 19. 5. s. 11. 

33. 6 Cic. Ver. i. 55, &c. 8 Ov.Trist.iii. 1.61.Cic. 10 Cic.Cltient.13.Fani. 

3 see p. 267. Hor. Od. ii. 18. Jav. vii. Att. xiii. 6. C»8. B. C viu. 1. 9. Plaut. C^»t. 

4 Sil. vi. 663. Liv. xUi. 182. iii. 28. s. 32. tv. 2. 39. 
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Ma^%^ They were at fint rery nnqJe, Imih of brick or hewn iloaeycf 
a temi-circnlar figure ; lience caUed fornices by Cicero ; but atowudo 
more magnificent, boilt of the finest marble, and of a sqoaie figure, with a 
large arched gate in the middle, and two small ones on each nde. adoined 
wiw colomns and statues, and rarioos figm'es done in scnlptnre. From the 
▼aoH of the middle gate hong little winged images of Victory, with crowns 
in their hands, which, when let down, they pot on the rictor's head as he 
passed in triumpL This magnificence began under the first emperors; 
nence Pliny calls it Kovicirx inventux.^ 

VIIL TaopjSA, trophies, were 
spoib taken from the enemy, and * 
fixed upon any thing, as signs or 
monuments of rictory erected^ 
usually in the place where it was 
gained, and consecrated to some 
divinity, with an inscription ;^ 
used chiefly among the ancient 
Greeks, who, for a trophy, deco- 
rated the trunk of a tree with the 
arms and spoils of the yanquished 
enemy. Those who erected me- 
tal or stone were held in detesta- 
tion by the other states, nor did 
they repair a trophy when it de- 
cayed, to intimate, that enmities 
ought not to be immortal.^ 

Trophies were not much used 
by the liomans, who, Florus says, 
never insulted the vanquished. 
They called any monuments of a 
victory by that name.o Thus the 
oak tree, with a cross piece of wood on the top, on which Romulus car- 
ried ihe spoils of Acron, king of the Caeninenses, is called by Plutarch 
t^atop ; by Livy, ferculvm ; or, as others read the passage, feretruit. 
Trop<Bum is also put by the poets for the victory itself, or the spoils.'^ 

It was reckoned unlawful to overturn a trophy, as having been conse* 
crated to the gods of war. Thus Cssar left standing the trophies which 
Pompey, from a criminal vanity, had erected on the Pyrenean mountains, 
after his conquest of Sertorius and Perpenna in Spain, and that of Mith- 
ridates over Triarius, near Ziola in Pontus, but reared opposite to them 
monuments of his own victories over Afranius and Petreius in the former 
place, and over Phamaces, the son of Mithridates, in the latter. The in- 
scription on Cffisar's trophy on the Alps we have, Plin. iii. 20. s. 24. Dru- 
sus erected trophies near the Elbe, for his victories over the Germans. 
Ptolemy places them inter Canduam et Luppiam,^ 

There are two trunks of marble, decorated like trophies, still remaining 
at Rome, which are supposed by some to be those said to have been erect- 
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ed Maritts over Jugurtba, and over the Cimbri and Teutoni, vel -es ;^ 
but this seems not to be ascertained. 

IX. AQUiBDUCTUs.^ Some of them brought water to Rome from more 
than the distance of sixty miles, through rocks and mountains, and over 
yalleys,^ supported on arches, in some places above 109 feet high, one 
row being placed above another. The care of them anciently belonged to 
the censors and sediles. Afterwards certain officers were appointed for 
that purpose by the emperors, called curatores aquarum, with 720 men, 
paid by the public, to keep them in repair, divided into two bodies the 
one called publica, first instituted by Agrippa, under Augustus, consisting 
of 260 ; the other familia cjb saris, of 460, instituted by the emperor 
Claudius. The slaves employed in taking care of the water were called 
AQUARii. Aquaria provincia is supposed to mean the charge of the port 
of Ostia.* 

A person who examined the height from which water might be brought 
was called librator ; the instrument by which this was done, aquaria 
libra ; hence locus pari libra cum (Bquore marts est, of the same height j 
omnes oqutB diversa in urbem libra perveniunt, from a different height. So, 
turres cd libr am facta, of a proper height ; Iqcus ad libellam (Bquus, quite 
level.^ 

The declivity of an aqueduct (lihramentum aqum) was at least the fourth 
of an inch every 100 feet according to Vitruvius, half a foot. The 
modems observe nearly that mentioned by Pliny. If the water was con- 
veyed under ground, there were openings^ every 240 feet.^ 

The curator, or prtBfectus aquarum, was invested by Augustus with con- 
siderable authority ; attended without the city by two lictors, three public 
slaves, an architect, secretaries, &c. ; hence, under the later emperors, he 
was called consularis aquarum.^® 

According to P. Victor, there were twenty aqueducts in Rome, but others 
make them only fourteen. They were named from the maker of them, the 
place from which the water was brought, or from some other circumstance 
thus, AQUA Claudia, Appia, Marcia, Julia, Cimina, Felix, virgo (vel mrgi^ 
neus liquor), so called, because a young girl pointed out certain veins, which 
the diggers following found a great quantity of water ; but others give a dif- 
ferent account of the matter ; made by Agrippa, as several others were.^^ 

X. CLOACiE,^^ sewers, drains, or sinks, for carrying off the filth of the 
city into the Tiber ; first made by Tarquinius Priscus,^^ extending under 
the whole city, and divided into numerous branches. The arches which 
supported the streets and buildings were so high and broad, that a wain 
loaded with hay^^ might go below, and vessels sail in them : hence Pliny 
calls them operum omnium dictu maximum, suffossis montibus, atque urbe 
pensUi, subterque navigata. There were in the streets, at proper distances, 
openings for the admission of dirty water, or any other filth, which persons 
were appointed always .to remove, and also t6 keep the cloac<B clean. This 
was the more easily efifected by the declivity of the ground, and the plenty 
of water with which the city was supplied." 
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The principal sewer, with which the rest communicated, was called 
CLOACA MAXIMA, the woik of Tarquinius Superbus.* Various cloacae were 
afterwards made.^ The cloacs at first were carried through the streets 
but by the want of regularity in rebuilding the city after it was burned by 
the Gauls, they, in many places, went under private houses. Under the 
republic, the censors had the charge of the cloacae ; but under the emperors, 
cuAATOREs CLOACARUM wcro appointed, and a tax imposed for keeping 
them in repair, called cloacarium.^ 

XI. ViJB. — ^The public ways were perhaps the greatest of all the Roman 
works, made with amazing labour and expense ; extending to the utmost 
limits of the empire, from the pillars of Hercules to the Euphrates, and 
the southern confines of Egypt.! 



* Amongitt the works of much as may indicate theit nns, who was consul in 572 

public utihty belonging to course and extent through the U. C. and afterwaxds censor 

Rome, none seem to have ex- various provinces of that coun- in 578. 

cited greater admiration in the try. In examining the different 

ancients themselves than the " The principal way, which roads which intersected the 

Cloacas. And from what re- traversed Ligiu-ia, as Well as province just described, we 

mains of the Cloaca Maxima at the most ancient, was that shall commence with those 

the present day, we may infer which followed the whole which crossed the Aips, and 

that the praise which they be- length of the coast, and led in- terminated at Milan. They 

stowed on these works was to Gaul by the Alpis Maritima. were constructed, as Strabo 

not unmerited. The structure It was made liy the consul Au- informs us, by order of Augus- 

of this vast Cloaca is univer- relius, about 605 U. C. and tus ; though we are not to un- 

sally ascribed to Tarquinius from him was called the derstand the geographer as 

Suucrbus, though it was plan- Via Aubblia. It seems to stating, that these mountain- 

ned and commenced by the have been laid down in the passes were opened for the 

elder Tarquin. It was intend- first instance from Rome to first time during the reign of 

ed, together with its different Pisa, from which point it was that emperor, but that they 

ramifications, to carry off the subsequently contmued, under were rendered more easy of 

waters which stagnated in the the name of the Via ^Emilia, access by the works which hs 

low grounds near the Forum, by the consul i£milius Scau- caused to be undertaken there, 

with the other impurities of rus, A. U. C. 639, as far as That which traversed the Gra- 

the city. Pliny expresses his Vada Sabata : here it left the ian Alp, or the lattle St. Bar' 

wonder at the solidity and du- coast, and led by a circuitous norcf, led from Milan to VienrUt 

rability of this great undertak- route to Acqui and Tortona. formerly the capitol of the Al- 

iDg, which, after a lapse of At a later period, however, lobrogps, througti the country 

700 yean, still remained unin- this road was carried along the of the Centrones, now the Ta- 

jured and entire. So vast coast to the Maritime Alps, rentaise ; the other, which 

were the dimensions of this and even beyond them into crossed the Pennine Alp, or 

Cloaca, that a cart loaded with Gaul as far as Arelate, ArlM ; Oreat St^Bemardj established 

hay could easily pass under it. when the Dame of Via Aure- a communication between the 

Dionysius informs us, that it ria, as we find from the Itine- former city and Xi^on«. There 

cost the state the enormous rary of Antoninus, was com- were also two passes over the 

sum of 1000 talents to have monly used to designate the Rhsetian Alps, which afiRord- 

the Cloacae cleaned Und re- route between that city and ed a communication between 

paired. We hear also of other Rome. Curia, Coire, and itf t2an ; the 

sewers being made from time The Via Posthumia was one traversing the Splugtn, 

to time on mount Aventine another great Roman road, the other Mont Septimer, and 

and other places, by the cen- which, beginning at Gtnoa^ both meeting at Clavenna, 

sors M. Cato and Valerius traversed the Apennines, and Chiavenna. These roads also 

Flaccus, but more especially the part of Liguria which lies wefe probably made by Augus- 

bv Agiippa, who, according to on tne other side of that chain ; tus, but the passes had been 

Fliny, is said to have intro- and continued its course frequented long before, as 

duced whole rivers into these through a great portion of Ci- Strabo reports on the authori- 

hollow channels, on which the salpine Gaul, as far as Verona, ty of Polybius. From Milan 

city was as it were suspended. It has not been ascertained by two great roads branched oflf . 

ana thus was rendered subter- whom and at what time this to the eastern and southern 

raneously navigable. road was constructed ; but we extremities of the province ; 

t In order to afford some know that it must have exist- the one loading to Verona and 

idea of the nature and impor- ed before 636 U. C. the date of Aquileia, the latter to Placen- 

tance of these works, we copy the brazen tablet of Genoo, in tia and Ariminum : the same 

from the accurate account of which mention is made of it. name of ViaiEmiliawashow- 

them ^ven in the description It may with probability be as- ever applied to both. Con- 

•of ancient luly by Cramer, so cribed to A. Posthumius Albi- ceming this celebrated way^ 
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The Carthaginians are said first to have paved^ their roads with stones ; 
and after them, the Roinans.^ The first road which the Romans paved^ 



we learn that it was made by 
M. iEmilius Lepidus, who 
waa consul A. U. C. 567, in 
continuation of the Via Flami- 
nia, which had been carried 
from Rome to Ariminum. The 
Via JEmilia was laid down in 
the first instance as far as Bo- 
hgruij but subsequently it was 
continued to Placentia and 
Milan, and finally to Verona 
and . Aquileia. There was 
another branch of it however 
which led from Bologna to this 
last city by a shorter cut, 
though still avoiding the 
marshes of tHe Po, and rejoin- 
ing the main road at Padua. 
Lastly, we may notice a road 
which seems to have led from 
Parma through Liguria into 
Etruria. No mention is made 
of it in the Itineraries, but 
there is good historical evi- 
dence of the existence of such 
a route : and we conceive that 
it was by this road that the 
Roman armies usually pene- 
trated from Etruria into Cisal- 
pine Gaul, before the Flami- 
nian and ^milian ways had 
been laid down. The general 
direction of this route, which 
is now much frequented, 
seems to have been from Pisa 
to Luca, Sarzana, Pontremoliy 
FomovOf and Parma. 

Aquileia was the central 
point to which all the roads 
that traversed Venetia tended, 
and from which others diverg- 
ed to pass into the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Illyria and 
Pannonia. The principal and 
most important of these was 
that branch of the Via jiEmilia 
which has been described from 
Milan to Verona in the pre- 
fjeding section. At Verona, 
this road was joined by an- 
other, which crossed the Tri- 
dentine Alps, and terminated 
in Germany at Augusta Vin- 
deliconim, Augsburg ; foUow- 
ins precisely the same direc- 
tion as the modem chauss^e 
which traverses the TyroU and 
descends into Italy by Trent 
and the vallev of the Adige. 
From this road again we find 
two others branching off at 
different points, through the 
most mountainous parts of the 
Carnic territory, and joining 
the Via ^Emilia, the one at 
Aquileia, the other at Concor- 
dia. From Aquileia, two roads 

I stntvisse. 



led into Pannonia and Histria. 
The first of these crossed the 
Julian Alps, or the Mous Ocra 
of Strabo, a passage apparent- 
ly frequented from the earliest 
period. The road leading 
Irorn Aquileia into Histria fol- 
lowed the coast round the pe- 
ninsula as far as Tarsatica, no 
Tarsatsh, in Liburnia. 

The Via Aurelia has already 
been treated of in the section 
which related to Liguria. The 
next road to be noticed as tra- 
versing Etruria was the 

Via Claudia, or Clodia, 
which parted from the Via 
Flaminia a little beyond the 
Pons Milvius, and again from 
the Via Cassia a few miles 
farther. We are not informed 
by whom it was constructed, 
and indeed its direction is but 
impterfectly traced from the 
Itineraries ; it probably fell 
into disuse when the central 
parts uf Etruria, which it 
seems to have crossed, be- 
came unfrequented. From 
Sienna, I am inclined to think 
that this road proceeded to 
Florence, where it rejoined the 
Via Cassia, and from thence 
to Luca and Luna. The An- 
tonine Itinerary indeed de- 
scribes a route between the 
two first cities, under the 
name of Via Clodia. We are 
equally ignorant by whom the 
Via CassiaVas constructed. 
It is only known that it exist- 
ed prior to Cicero's time ; for 
he informs us in the second 
Philippic, that it was one of 
th(B three roads which led from 
Rome into Cisalpine Gaul. 
We have seen that it joined 
the Via Clodia at Florence. 
At the station called ad Novas, 
a road branched off to the left 
towards Sienna : if the dis- 
tances are right, this commu- 
nication must have been a cir- 
cuitous one. We are inclined 
to tnink that it joined the Via 
Clodia near Sienna, thus con- 
necting the central parts of 
Etruria with the coast. Last- 
ly, there remains to be noticed 
a road which branched off from 
the Via Cassia at Baccano, and 
led to Ameria in Umbria, 
from which city it obtained the 
name of Via Ajnerina. 

The principal road we have 
to notice in Umbria and Pice- 
num, is the 

~^ S Md. XV. 16, 



Via Flaminia, together 
with its several branches. It 
was constructed by C. Flami- 
nius when censor, A. U. C. 
533. and was carried in the 
first instance from Rome to 
Namia ; from thence it branch^ 
cd off in two directions to Me- 
vania and Spoletum, uniting 
however again at Fulginia : 
from this place it continued its 
course to Nuceria, and was 
there divided a second time, 
one branch striking off through 
Picenum to Ancona; from 
whence it follo wed the coast 
to Fanum Fortunae; here it 
met the other branch, whick 
passed the Apennines more to 
the north, ana descended upon 
the sea by the pass of the Pe- 
traPertusa and Forum Sem- 
pronii. These two roads thus 
reunited terminated at Arimi- 
num. From Ancona there 
was a road which kept aJong 
the coast of Picenum, and cou- 
nected the Flaminian with the 
Salarian way. 

The first road which we 
have to notice in the country 
of the Sabini is the 

Via Salaria, which tra- 
versed the Sabine countiy, 
and terminated at Hadria in 
Picenum. We are told that 
it obtained its name from the 
use to which it was converted 
by the Sabines, for the impor> 
tation of salt into their country 
from the sea. When or by 
whom it was constructed is 
not known ; but it appears to 
have existed as early as the 
first invasion of the Gauls ; 
for the battle on the Allia is 
said to have been fought near 
the eleventh milestone on that 
road. Strabo informs us, that 
it commenced at the Porta 
Collina, as did also the Via 
Nomentana, which rejoined 
the former near Eretum. 

The Via Valeria is sup- 
posed, on the authority of a 
passage in Livy, to have been 
made by M.Valerius Maximus, 
who was censor with C. Juni- 
us Bubulcus A. U. C. 447. It 
commenced, as Strabo informs 
us, at Tibur, where the Via 
Tiburtina terminated, and led 
through the territories of the 
.^qui and Marsi to Corfinium; 
hut the Itineraries make it ex- 
tend as far as Hadria in Pice- 
num. 

3 mmuvenint. 
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was to Capna ; first made by Appius Claudius the Censor, the same who 
built the first aqueduct, A. U. 441 , afterwards continued to BnmdusiiiiB, 

Yut Doraitiana from the em' 
peior Domidan, who cansed 
u> be oonstnicted, as we are in- 
formed, by Sutins. In the Iti- 
nerary of Antoninus this route 
is entitled " Iter a Tenracina 
Neapolim." The route which 
led uom Capua to CumK is 
termed Via Uonsularisby Pli- 
ny ; it is also sometimes called 
Via Campana. One branch of 
it diverged to Puteoli. From 
Capua also commenced a Ro- 
man way, which traversed a 
portion of Camoania, the whole 
of Lucania and Bruttium, and 
terminated at Rhegium on the 
Sicilian Straits. A curious 
inscription, discovered at Pot- 
la in Ualabrioy informs us that 
this road was constructed by 
M. Aquilius Gall us, the pro- 
consul, the same probably who 
is mentioned by Florus as 
having been prstor in Sicily. 
In this inscription all the dis- 
tances are reckoned from the 
spot where it was fixed to each 
place or station on the road 
from C apua to Rhegium. 

The course of the Appian 
way has been described 
through Campania as far as 
Capua ; from that point there- 
fore we may resume the de- 
tail of its stations and distan- 
ces as far as Beneventum, and 
from thence a^ain through the 
diflferent ramifications of the 
same route to the confines of 
Apulia. From Beneventum, 
one branch of the Appian way 
proceeded through tbe countij 
of the Hirpini to Venusia im 
Apulia, and from thence to 
Tarentum and Brundusium. 
Another branch took a more 
northerly direction on leaving 
Beneventum, and passing the 
Apennines near ^(^uotuti- 
cum, led to Canusium m Apu- 
lia, and from thence along the 
coast to Brundusium : the lat- 
ter part of this road was called 
Via Egnatia. The northern 
part of Samnium was travers- 
ed by a road which communi- 
cated with the Valerian, La- 
tin, and Appian ways, and 



In describing the different 
roads which traversed Latiuin, 
we shall notice them in their 
order as they severally branch- 
ed off from Rome, their com- 
mon centre. The first is the 

Via Ostiensis, which, as 
its name sufficiently implies, 
led to Ostia, commencing at 
the Porta Trigemina; or, if 
we take a later period, at the 
Porta Ostilnsis, now Porta S. 
Paolo. The Via Lanrentiaa 
branched off from this road 
about two miles from Rome, 
and terminated at Laurentum. 
We have no account of this 
Roman way in the Itineraries, 
bat we are informed of its ex- 
istence from Ovid. The next 
r«id is the 

Via Abdeatina, which evi- 
dently was intended to esta- 
blish a communication with 
Ardea, distant about twenty 
miles from Rome. There was 
also a road which followed the 
line of the coast from Ostia to 
Tarracina, it was called Se- 
VERUNA, having been con- 
structed, or more probably re- 
paired, fay order of the emperor 
Severus, as we learn from an- 
cient inscriptions. 

The Appian way was the 
most celebrated of the Roman 
roads, both on account of its 
len^ and the difficulties 
which it was necessary to 
overcome in its construction. 

qua limite noto 

Appia longamm teritur Regina 
viarum. 

Stat. Silv. II. 3. 

It was made, as Livy in- 
forms us, by the censor Appi- 
us CsBcus, A. U. C. 442. and 
in the first instance was only 
laid down as far as Capua, a 
distance of about a thousand 
8tadia,or an hundred and twen- 
ty-five miles; but even this 
portion of the work, according 
to the account of Diodorus Si- 
cuius, was executed in so ex- 
pensive a manner that it ex- 
hausted the public treasury. 
From Capua it was subse- 
quently carried on to Beneven- 
tum, and finally to Brundusi- 
um, when this port became the 
great place of resort for those 
who were desirous of crossing 
over into Greece and Asia Mi- 
nor. This latter part of the 
Appian way is supposed to 
havQ been oonstructed by the 
«oAsul App. CUttdius Polcher, 



grandson of Cecus, A. U. C. 
504. and to have been com- 
pleted by another consul of the 
same family thirty-six years 
after. We find fr^juent men- 
tion made of repairs done to 
this road by the Roman empe- 
rors, and more particulariy by 
Trajan, both in the histories 
of the time and also in ancient 
inscriptions. This road seems 
to have been still in excellent 
order in the time of Procopius, 
who gives a very good account 
of the manner in which it was 
constructed. The next road 
which presents itself to our 
notice is the 

Via Latina. It commen- 
ced at the Porta Capena, and 
fell into the Via Appia at Be- 
neventuoL Of its formation 
we have no account, but it 
was certainly of great antiqui- 
ty, and existed probably be- 
fore the Romans nad conquer- 
ed Latium. 

The Via Lavicana, so call- 
ed from its passing close to 
the ancient city of Lavicum, 
communicated with the Via 
Latina. 

The Via Pr^bnestina, like 
the Via Lavicana, issued from 
the Porta Esquilina, and fell 
into the Via Latina. 

So far the description of the 
Apnian way has been confined 
to tnat portion of it which tra- 
versed the Latin plains ; we 
may therefore resume our 
statement of the stations and 
distances of this celebrated 
road from the borders of Cam- 
pania, and carry it on to the 
limits of the Samnite territory. 
The Latin way, which we also 
left on the confines of Campa- 
nia, in the last section, may 
be considered as falling into 
the Via Appia at Capua. The 
Appian ana Latin ways were 
ahio connected by a cross road 
which branched off from the 
former at Mintumse, and pas- 
sing through Suessa Aurunca, 
joined the Via Latina at Tea- 
num. From inscriptions, we 
learn that it was called Via 
Hadriana, from having been 
constructed at the expense of 
that emperor. Another great 
road followed the Campanian 
coast from Sinuessa to Sur- 
rentum, passing through Cu- 
mas, Puteoli, and Neapolis; 
that portion of it lying between 
the nrst of these cities and Si- 
nuessa, obtained the name of 



after crossing throueh part of 
Apulia, fell into theViaAqui- 
lia in Lucania. There is rea- 
son for supposing this to have 
been the Via Numicia of 
which Horace says, 

Brundusium NumJci melius via 
ducat, an Appi. 

I. ErisT. 18. 
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•bout 350 miles, but by whom is uncertain ; called rboina viartjm,^ paved 
with the hardest flint so firmly, that in several places it remains entire mito 
this day, abore 2000 years ; so broad, that two carriages might pass one 
Another, commonly, however, not exceeding fourteen feet. The stones 
were of different sizes, from one to five feet every way, but so artfully 
joined that they appeared but one stone. There were two strata below ; 
the first stratum of rough stones cemented with mortar, and the second of 
gravel ; the whole about three feet thick. 

The roads were so raised as to command a prospect of the adjacent coun- 
try. On each side there was usually a row of larger stones, called mab- 
oiNfis, a little raised for foot passengers ; hence the roads were said mar- 
oiNARi.^ Sometimes roads were only covered with gravel,^ with a foot- 
path pf stone on each side. 

Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the forum, called milliarium aurbum, 
where all the military ways terminated. The miles, however, were reck- 
oned not from it, but from the gates of the city, along all the roads to the 
limits of the empire, and marked on stones. Hence lapis is put for a mile ; 
thus, ad tertium lapidenij the same with tria tnUlia passuum ab urbe. At 
smaller distances, there were stones for travellers to rest on, and to assist 
those who alighted to mount their horses.^ 

The public ways (puBLiCiB viis) were named either from the persons 
who first laid them out, or the places to which they led : thus via appia, 
and near it, via numicia, which also led to Brundusium. Via aurelia, 
along the coast of Etruria ; flaminia, to Ariminum and Aquileia ; cassia, 
in the middle between these two, through Etruria to Mutina ; ^bmilia, 
which led from Ariminum to Placentia.^ Via PRjBNESTiNA, to Prseneste ; 
tiburtina, vel tiburs, to Tibur ; ostiensis, to Qstia ; laurentina, to 
Laurentum ; salaria, so called because by it the Sabines carried, salt 
from the sea ;^ latina, &c. 

The principal roads were called publics, vel uihiTXRESy eansulareSf 
vel prmtoruB ; as among the Greeks, ^uirthnut, i. e. regi^ ; the less fre- 
quented roads, PRiVATiE, iigraria, vel vicinaleSf quia ad agros et vicos ducunt. 
The charge of the public ways was intrusted only to men of the highest 
dignity. Augustus himself undertook the charge of the roads round Rome, 

For Gioaio speaks of a Via poa. Finally, a crossToad an peninsula, from Brundusi- 
Hinacia, which must have led from Beneventnm into the um to Tarentum. Thephnei- 
■need in direction with that country of the Picentini, pal road to be noticed in Ln- 
wnich I. am now describin£ ; where it fell in with the Via cania was the Via Aquilia. 
and early critics have remark.- Aquilia at Picentia. The on- We find also in the Antonine 
«d, that the true reading in ly route which traversed the Itinerary a cross road commu- 
thispassageof Cicero was m- territory of the Frentaniwas nicating with the Via Appia 
mieia. In the Itinerary of An* a continuation of the Via Sa- and the Via Aquilia. On the 
toninos this route is described laria, which f(Alowed the eastern coast we have to fd- 
under the head ' Iter a Medi- coast as far as Brundusium. low the course of another Ro- 
olaiio per Picenum et Gam- According to Romanelli it was man way, which terminated 
paniam ad Columnam.* We termed Via Frentana Apula. at Rhegium. An ancient in^ 
may here observe that a But in the Itinerary of Antoni- scription, as cited by Roma- 
branch of the Via Latina nus we find it described under nelli, informs us, that this 
crossed into this route from the head *Via Flaminia per road was regarded as a branch 
Teanum Sidicium, and thus Picenum Brundusium/ of the Appian way, and that 
afforded a more direct commu- There yet remains to be no- in consequence of its having 
nication between that town ticed a road which followed been repaired by Trajan, it 
and Beneventum than by Ca- the whole coast of the lapygi- took the name of Via Trajana." 

I Liv. ix. 39. Eutr. U. S Liv. xU. S7. '. Galba, p. 1064. 1. IM. 6 Hor. Sat. i. 6. lOf* 

4. Hor. Ep. L 18. 30. 8 glares, ibid. D. de v. s. Grac. Liv. PUn. Ep. U. 1«. Fest- 

Sat. i. 5. Tac. Ann. ii. 4 Plin. Ui. 5. xv. 18. Tac. xxvi. 10. Mart. iv. 04. 18. 

ao. Stat. 8ylv. ii. 3. Hist. i. 73. Suet. 0th. 6 Cic. Phil. xii. 9. Cat. 

ir. «. Die. liv. 8. Plut. U.4. Liv. xxxU.2. 
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and appointed two men of praetorian rank to pave the roads, each of whon 
was attended by two lictors.^ 

From the principal ways, there were cross-roads, which led to some lem 
noted place, to a country villa, or the like, called diverticula, whidi 
WOTd is put also for the inns along the public roads, hence for a digressioa 
from the principal subject.' But places near the road where traTellers 
rested^ are commonly called diversoria, whether belonging to a Mend, 
the same with hospitia, or purchased on purpose,^ or hired,^ then properly 
called CAUPONiE, or taberna diversorls ;^ and the keeper'' of such a 
place, of an inn or tavern, caupo ; those who went to it, diversores : 
hence commorandi natura dwersorium nobis ^ nan habitandi dedit, nature has 
granted us an inn -for our sojourning, not a home for our dwelling.* 

In later times, the inns or stages along the roads were called, man- 
si ones ; commonly at the distance of half a day's journey from one 
another and at a less distance, places for relays, called mutationes, 
where the public couriers^^ changed horses. These horses were kept in 
constant readiness, at the expense of the emperor, but could only be used 
by those employed on the public service, without a particular permission 
notified to the innkeepers by a diploma.^^ 

The Romans had no public posts, as we have. The first invention of 
public couriers is ascribed to Cyrus. Augustus first introduced them 
among the Romans.^^ But they were employed only to forward the pub- 
lic despatches, or to convey political intelligence. It is surprising they 
were not sooner used for the purposes of commerce and private commu- 
nication. Lewis XI. ^rst established them in France, in Jthe year 
1474 : but it was not till the first of Charles II., anno 1660, that the post- 
office was settled in England by act of parliament ; and three years after, 

the revenues arising from it, when settled on the duke of York, amounted 
only to £20,000.13 

Near the public ways the Romans usually placed their sepulchres.^^ 
The streets of the city were also called viiE, the cross-streets, vlb trans- 
versjb ; thus, via sacra, nova, &c., paved with flint, yet usually dirty. 

formed part of the theatre of 
Pompey, and another styled 
the portico of a hundred pil> 
lars ; also some shady wiilui 
of plane-trees. 

The origin of the name, Via 
Sacra, seems uncertain; bat 
it is well known that this was 
the street which led directly 
from the southern gates of 
Rome to the Capitol, and that 
by which the Roman generals 
led thither their Tictorioos 
troops in triumphant procea- 
sion. The precise directioa 
of this celeorated street has 
been much discussed by Ro- 
man antiquaries, but the opi- 
nion of ^[ardini seems to oe 



♦ The Via Lata was ^ 
prolongation of the Via Flami- 
nia, and was the street through 
which victorious generals, 
who entered Rome on that 
side, marched their troops in 
triumph to the Capitol. It is 
supposed to have commenced 
at the Piazza Sciarra. We 
hear of several triumphal arch- 
es with which this approach 
was adorned. Those of M. 
Aurelitts, Verus, and Gordian 
are noticed^ by Rufiis; and 
Nardini is disposed to add 
one of Domitiaji, besides the 
temple Fortuna Redux, Aien- 
tioned hy Martial. 

The Via Nova was parallel 



to the Vicus Tuscus, and led 
also from the Forum to the 
Velabrum. TJi^s street exist- 
ed in the time of the elder Tar- 
quin, aa appears from Livy ; 
unless we suppose the histo- 
rian to be there speaking of it 
in anticipation. Between the 
' Campus Martius and the Ti- 
ber was a road called Via Rec- 
ta, which is perhaps the same 
as the Triutaphalis \ it seems 
to have followed the left bank 
of the Tiber, and to have run 
paraUel with the Via Flaminia, 
and nearly in the same direc- 
tion as the modem Strada Gi- 
vJUa. On the eastern side of 
this road was a portico, which 



1 Ulpian, PUn. Ep. v. 

' Id. Die. Uv. 8. 

S Suet. Ner. 48. Plin. 

xxxi. 3. 8. 35. Serv. 

JEn. Ix. S79. Liv. i. 51. 

ix. 17. Don. Ter. Bun. 

iv. 2. 7. Juv. xv.72. 
3 quo diverterent ad're- 



quiescendum. 

4 Cic.Fam.vi.19.vU.23. 

5 meritoria. 

6 Hor. Ep. i. 11, 12. 
Plaat. True. iu. 2. 29. 

7 institor. 

8 Cic. Inven. I. 4. Div. 
37. Sen. 23. 



9 see p. 253. 

10 publici cursores, vel 
veredarii. 

11 Plin. Ep.x. 14.121. 
12'Xenop. Cyrop. viii. 

p. 496. edit. fi(utchin- 
8on. Suet. Aug. 49. 
Flut. Galb. 



13 Plin. Ep. X. 180. 
Rapin. vol.ii. 623. 680. 
fol. ed. 

14 see p. 341. 

15 Cic. Ver. iv.53. Hor. 
Sat. i. 9.0V. F. vi.»5. 
Juv. ui. 270. 347. Mact. 
Tit 60. v. 23. 6. 
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The Roman ways were sometimes dug through momitains, as the 
grotto of Puzzoli, crypta Puteolana, between Puteoli and Naples ; and 
carried over the broadest rivers by bridges (hence facere pontem influmo; 
jiuvium pante jungere vel eommittere; pontem jluvio imponere, indere vel 
injicere). 

The ancient bridges of Rome were eight in number:* — I, pons subli- 
cius vel JEmilius ; so called, because first made of wood (from sublicaf 
stakes),^ and afterwards of stone by ^milius Lepidus ; some vestiges of 
it still remain at the foot of mount Aventine : 2. pons fabricius, which 
led to an isle in the Tiber,^ first built of stone, A. D. 692 ; and 3. cestius, 
which led from the island : 4. senatorius vel Palatinusy near mount Pa- 
latine, some arches of it are still standing : 5. pons janicvli, vel -arts ; so 
named, because it led to the Janiculum; stilUtanding: 6, pons triuhphalis, 
which those who triumphed passed in going to the Capitol ; only a few 
vestiges of it remain : 7. pons iELius, built by ^lius Hadrianus ; still stand- 
. ing ; the largest and most beautiful bridge in Rome : 8. pons hilvius, with- 
out the city ; now called ponte molle. 

There are several bridges on the Anio or Teverone ; the most conside- 
rable of which is pons narsis, so called because rebuilt by the eunuch 
Narses, after it had been destroyed by Totila, king of the Goths. 



more generally adopted. That 
able topographer nas proved 
from Varro, that the Via Sacra 
commepced near the Colosse- 
um, and kept near the base of 
the Esquiline, passing close to 
the ruins commonly called the 
temple of Peace, and termi- 
nating in the Forum through 
the Fabian arch. 
* It may not be amiss to give 
some account of the Roman 
bridges and aqueducts. The 
number of the former never ap- 
pears to have exceeded eight. . 
The most ancient, and also the 
first in orderf if we ascend the 
river, was the Pons Sublicius, 
80 called from its being con- 
structed of wood. It was 
built by Aneus Martins, but 
was rendered more celebrat- 
ed for the gallant manner in 
which it was defended by 
Horatius Cocles against the 
forces of Porsenna. For 
some centuries after, this 
bridge was, through motives 
of religious feeling, kept con- 
stantly in repair with the 
same materials of which it 
had been framed originally, 
without the addition of a sin- 
gle nail for the purpose. This 
continued, as we learn from 
Dio Cassius, till towards the 
conclusion of the republic, 
when it was rebuilt ot stone 
by the censor Paulus .£milius 
Lepidus; whence it is also 
sometimes called Pons ^mi- 
lius. 



Cum tibi vicinum se prsebeat 
JBmiliuB pons? 

Juv;Sat. VI. S2. 

Julius Capitolinus states, that 
it was repaired by Antoninus 
Pius in marble. Next to it 
was the Pons Palatinus, now 
Pante di S. Marian or Ponte 
RoUo. This bridge is said to 
have been begun by M. Fulvius 
the censor, and to have been 
finished by P. Scipio Afnca- 
nus and L. Mummius, who 
held that office, A. U. C. 611. 
The bridge, which connects 
Uie island in the Tiber with 
the left bank of that river, 
was anciently known by the 
name of Pons Fabricius. Dio 
Cassius speaks of it as hav- 
ing been built of stone soon 
after the conspiracy of Cati- 
line ; from whence it might be 
inferred that a wooden one 
existed previously on the same 
spot. It is mentioned by 
Horace. 

Atque a Falfficio non tristem 
ponte reverti. 

U. Sat. S. 30. 

Its modem name is Ponte di 
auattro Cajn. The name of 
Uestius was given to the 
bridge which connected the 
island with the other bank of 
the Tiber, it is now called 
Ponte di S. Bartolomeo. We 
are not informed by whom or 
when it was built ; but we 
learn from an inscription, that 



it was repaired under the em- 
perors Valentinian, Yalens, 
and Gratian. The bridge im- 
mediately above the island is 
now called Ponte Sisto^ but its 
ancient name, as we learn from 
Victor, was Pons Janiculen- 
sis. Report assigns its con- 
struction to Antoninus Pius, 
and an inscription mentktts 
its having been impaired 
Hadrian. Next to the Jani- 
culensis was the Pons Tri- 
umphalis, of which we have 
no account in any classical 
writer ; but the piles on which 
it was raised are said to be 
still visible, when the bed of 
the river is bw. The last 
bridge now takes its name 
from the castle of S. Angela, 
in front of which it stands, 
and is known to have been 
built originally by Hadrian, 
after whom it was called Pons 
.£lius. 

About two miles from Rome, 
we fiiid on the Tiber a bridge 
called Pons Milvius, or Mm- 
vius, a name which has been 
corrupted into that of Pente 
MoUe. Its construction is 
ascribed to M. iBmUius Scau- 
rus, who was censor A. U. 0. 
644. We learn 'from Cicero, 
that the Pons Milvius existed 
at the time of Catiline's con- 
spiracy, since the deputies 
of the Allobroges were here 
seized by his oraers. In later 
times it witnessed the defeat 
of Maxentias by Constantino. 



1 Liv. i. 33. 



S insula, Dio. 37. 4ft. 
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About sixty miles from Rome, on the Flaminian way, in the coantry of 
the Sabines, was pons narnienbis, which joined two mountains, near 
Namia, or Nami, over the riyer Nar, built by Augustus, of Stupendous 
height and size ; vestiges of it still remain ; one arch entire» about 100 
feet high, and 150 feet wide. 

But the most magnificent Roman bridge, and perhaps the most won- 
derful ever made in the world, was the bridge of Trajan over the Danube ; 
raised on twenty piers of hewn stone, 150 feet from the foundation, sixty 
feet broad, and 170 feet distant from one another, extending in length 
about a mile. But this stupendous work was demolished by the succeed- 
ing emperor, Hadrian, who ordered the upper part and the arches to be 
taken down, under pretext that it might not serve as a passage to the bar- 
barians, if they should become masters of it ;^ but in reality, as some 
writers say, through envy, because he despaired of being able to raise any 
work comparable to it. Some of the pillars are still standing. 

There was a bridge at Nismes (Nemausum), in France, which support^ 
ed an aqueduct over the river (Grardon, consisting of three rows of arches, 
several of which still remain entire, and are esteemed one of the most 
elegant monuments of Roman magnificence. The stones are of an extra- 
ordinary size, some of them twenty feet long ; said to have been joined 
together, vnthout cement, by ligaments of iron. The first row of arches 
was 438 feet long ; the second, 746 ; the third and highest, 805 ; the 
height of the three from the water, 183 feet. 

In the time of 'Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the Tagns, or Tayo^ 
near Alcantara, in Spain, part of which is still standing. It consisted of 
six arches, eighty feet broad each, and some of them 200 feet high above 
the water, extending in length 660 feet. 

The largest single-arched bridge known is over the river Elaver, or 
ASier, in France, called pons veteris BrevatiSf near the city of Brioude, in 
Auvergne, from Briva, the name of a bridge, among the ancient Gauls. 
The pillars stand on two rocks, at the distance of 195 feet. The arch is 
eighty-four feet high above the water. 

Of temporary bridges, the most fkmous was that of Cssar over the Rhine, 
constructed of wood.' 

The Romans often made bridges of lafts or boats, joined to one another, 
and sometimes of empty casks, or leathern bottles, as the Greeks.^ 

LIMITS OP THE EMPIRE. 

The limits which Augustus set to the Roman empire, and in his testa^ 
ment advised his successors not to go beyond, were die Atlantic ocean 
on the west, and the Euphrates on the east ; on the north, the Danube 
and the Rhine ; and on the south, the cataracts of the Nile, the deserts of 
Africa, and mount Atlas ; including the whole Mediterranean sea, and the 
best part of the then known world : so that the Romans were not without 
foundation called rerum domini, lords of the world, and Rome, lux orbis 
TERR ARUM, ATQUE ARx OMNIUM GENTIUM, the light of the uuiverso, and the 
citadel of all nations terrarum dea gentiumque RomOf cui par est 

KIHIL, ET NIHIL SECUNDUM ; CAPUT ORBIS TERRARUM ; CAPUT RERUM ; 
BOMINA ROMA ; FRINCEPS URBIUM ; REGIA ; PULCHERRIMA REI^UM ; MAXI- 

1 Dio. Iviii. 13. 14. Flor. iU. 5. Horod. iii. Iri. 33. 41. Virr. JBn. 

» C0S. B. O. iv. 17. _ viU. Zonto. iii. Lvc. 4 Tac Ana. i. 11. Die. LMS. Cie.C«t.lT,6. 
S Cm. B. G. i. It. tHi, iv. 410^ ZmH|^ Oft. 
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KA RERUM ;^ sed qtKB de septem totum circumspicit orbem tnontibus, imperii 
ROMA DEUMQOE (i. 6. principum V. itnperatorum) locds, but Rome, the seat 
of empire and the residence of the gods, which from seven hills looks 
around on the whole world. Dumque suis victrix omnem de montibus orbem 
prospiciet domitum^ martia roma, legar ; while warlike Rome, victorious, 
shall behold the subjugated world from her seven hills, my works shall be 
read; caput mundi berumque potestas ; septem urbs ulta jugis toti 
qjjM prJesidet orbi.^ 

Agreeably to the advice of Augustus, few additions were made to the 
empire after his time. Trajan subdued Dacia, north of the Danube,, and 
Mesopotamia and Armenia, east of the Euphrates. The south of Britain 
was reduced by Ostorius, under Claudius ; and the Roman dominion was 
extended to the frith of Forth and the Clyde, by Agricola, under Domitian.^ 
But what is remarkable, the whole force of the empire, although exerted 
to the utmost under Severus, one of its most warlike princes, could not 
totally subdue the nation oi the Caledonians, whose invincible ferocity in 
defence of freedom^ at last obliged that emperor, afler granting them peace, 
to spend near two years, in building, with incredible labour, a wall of solid 
stone, twelve feet high and eight feet thick, with forts and towers at proper 
distances, and a rampart and ditch, from the Sol way frith to the mouth 
of the Tyne, above sixty-eight miles> to repress their inroads.^ 

The wall of Severus is called by some murus, and by others vallum. 
Spartianus says it was 80 miles long.^ Eutropius makes it only 32 miles.'' 
See also Victor, Epit. xx. 4. Orosius, vii. 17. Herodian. iii. 48. Beda, 
Hist. i. 5. Cassiodorus, Chronicon. Camden, p. 607. edit. 1594. Gor- 
don's Itinerary, c. 7—9. p. 65—93. Gough's translation of Camden, vol. 
iii. p. 211. 
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The origin commonly assigned to the city 
of Rome appears to rest on no better founda- 
tion than mere fabulous tradition. The un- 
certainty which prevailed on this subject, even 
in ancient times, is clearly evinced by the nu- 
merous and varying accounts of the origin of 
that, city which are mentioned by Plutarch in 
the introduction to his life of Romulus. From 
that passage two conclusions are evidently to 
be deduced : first, that the true origin of Rome 
was to the ancients themselves a fertile theme 
of controversy ; and, secondly, that from the 
very number of these varying statements, as 
well as their great discrepancy, the city of 
Rome must have been of very early origin ; so 
early, in fact, as to have been almost lost 
amid the darkness of fable. But whence do 
we obtain the commonly received account? 
We derive it from Fabius Pictor, who copied 
it from au obscure Greek author, Diodes the 
Peparethian ; and from this tainted source 
have flowed all th^ stories concerning Mars, 
the Vestal, the wolf, Romulus and Kemus. 
Of Diodes we know nothing. According to 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, Fabius had no 
better authority for the great proportion of 
events which preceded his own age than vul- 
sar tradition. He probably found that if he 
had eonfined himself to what was certain in 
these early times, his history would have been 
dry, insipid, and incomplete. This is the same 
Fabius , who, in the few unconnected fragments 
that remain of his Annals, tells us of a person 
who had a message brought him by a swallow, 
and of a party of loupgarous, who, afler being 
transformed into wolves, recovered their own 
figures, and, what is more, got back their cast- 
off clothes, provided they had abstained for 
nine years froin preying upon human flesh ! 
So low, indeed, even among the Romans them- 
selves, had the character of Fabius for histori- 
cal fidelity fallen, that Polybius apologizes on 
one occasion for quoting Fabius as an authori- 
tf. If Fabius be proved from his very narra- 
tive to have been a visionary, fabulous, and 
incorrect writer, his prototype Diodes must 
have been equally, if not more so. 

We propose to offer an account of the origin 
of the imperial eity , different, and, we hope, of a 
more satisfactory character ; — one which will 
trace the foundation of Rome to a period long 
prior to the supposed era of Romulus ; and 
which, advancing still farther, will show that 
Roma was not the true or Lati^i name of the city. 
— Among die cities of the P^lasgi, in the land 
once possessed by the Siculi, that is, in La- 
tium, mention is frequently made of one deno- 
minated Satumia. This city, thus known by 
the mune of Satumia, is no other than Rome 
iUelf. Thus Pliny (3, 5.) observes, Satur- 
nia, where Rome now stands." So Aurelius 
Victor (3.)» '* Satumia, built on one of thebilli 
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of Rome, was the residence of Saturn.*^ Btrt 
by whom was Satumia built? Was it of 
Pelasgic origin, or founded by the ancient Si' 
culi ? The following authority will furnish a 
satisfactory answer. Dionvsius (i. 73.) quotes 
an old historian, named Antiochus of Syra- 
cuse, whom he styles, at the saine time, '* no 
common or recent writer," to the following 
effect : " Antiochus of Syracuse says that 
when Morges reigned in Italy, there came to 
him from Kone an exile named Siculus." This 
passage is deserving of very close considera- 
tion. In the first place, as Monies, according 
to the same writer, succeeded Italus, and as the 
very name of this latter prince carries us back 
at once to the earliest periods of Italian his- 
tory, we find the name Rome applied to a city, 
which must of consequence have been one of 
the oldest in the land. In the next place, it is 
evident that Antiochus relates a fact not based 
upon his own individual knowledge, but upon 
an old and established tradition ; for Antio- 
chus brought down his history of Sicilian 
affairs to the 9'8th olympiad, that is, to the 
388th year before the Christian era, a period 
when neither he himself nor any other Grecian 
writer knew aught of Rome, even by report, 
as a city actually in existence ; since only two 
years previous (B. C. 390.) it had been burned 
by the Gauls, and it was not until more than a 
century afterwards that the Romans became 
known to the Sicilian Greeks by the capture of 
Tarentum. It would seem, then, that Rome 
(Roma) was the most ancient name ; that it 
was displaced for a time by Satumia, and was 
afterwards resumed. 

We shall now enter more fully into the con- 
sideration of our subject, and endeavour to 
find other additional grounds for the support 
of the opinion which we are advocating. To 
the same region of Italy where Saturn had 
erected on the Capitoline mountain the city of 
Satumia, and opposite to whom Janus had 
also established his residence on the Janicu- 
lum, came, according to Dionysius (i. 31.), an 
^individual named Evander, who was received 
* in a friendly manner by the reigning monarch 
Faunus. Two ships were sufficient to carry 
him and his followers, and a mountain was 
assigned him as the place of his abode, where 
he built a small city, and called it Pallantium, 
from his native city, in Arcadia. This name 
became gradually conrupted into Pallatium, 
while the mountain took the appellation of 
Mons Pelatinus.— Thus far Dionysius. Now, 
that a mere stranger, with but a handful of fol- 
lowers, should be received in so friendly a 
manner by the Pelasgi and Aborigines, as to 
be allowed to settle in their immediate vicinity, 
and in a place, too, which was, in a later age, 
as Dionysius informs us, the very heart of 
Rome, is scarcely entitled to belief*^ ; still less 
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is it to be credited that he wrested a settle- confederacy ; and if, finally, we take into 

ment there by force. If, then, we are to retain consideration what Plutarch tells us in his 

this old tradition respecting Etander and to life of Romulus, though he assisns no autho- 

followers (and we have nothing whatever rity for it, that Romus, king of the Latins, 

which can authorize the rejection of it), there drOVe out of the city the Tyrrheni, who had 

are but two ways in which the whole can be come from Thessaly to Lydia, and fromLydia 

explained. Either Erander was the leader of to Italy, the balance preponderates considera- 

those very Pelasgi, who, uniting with the bly in favour of this second hypothesis. Per- 

Aborigines, drpve out the Siculi from Latium, haps, however, they may both- be reconciled 

and received for his portion the city of Rome, together by supposing that those of the Pelas- 

with its adjacent territory ; or, he was a wan- gi who had come from the upper part of Italy, 

dering Pelasgus, driven from Thessaly by the had changed the name of ancient Rome to 

arms of the Hellenes, and after many unsuc- that of Puatium, and that Evander came to, 

cessful attempts elsewhere, induced to come to and was received among, them. It is most 

Italy in quest of an abode. It becomes ex- probable that Evander was one of the leaders 

tremely difficult to decide betvreen these two of the Pelasgi from the coast of Asia, and 

favpotfaieses, since they both receive considera- bore a part in the founding of the Etrurian 

ble support from ancient authorities. The republic. 

Pelasgi had already, on their very first irrup- The question now arises as to the actual ex- 
tion into Latium, foimded a city called Pallan- istence of Romulus. In order to answer this 
tium in the territory of Reate, whose ancient satisfactorily, we itaust go a little into detail, 
situation Dionysius of Halicamassus endea- In the district of Latium, there were, exclu- 
▼ours to point , out The name Pallantium si ve of Rome, many cities of .the Aborigine* 
was subsequently transferred by these same or Latins, who, had settled in this part of the 
Pelasgi to the city of Rome, after they had be-, country together with the Pelasgi. Of these 
come masters of it by the expulsion of the' Alba Longawasthe mostpoweml. Through 
Siculi. Yarro sneaks in very express terms internal dissensions, and from the operatiops 
on this subject (L. L. iv. 8.) : the inhabitants of other causes, the Pelasgi had lost in most 
of the territonr of Reate, named Palatini, set- places out of Etruria their original ascendan- 
tied on the Roman Palatium.** A nassage of cy. A leader from Alba Longa, with a band 
Festus, moreover, (v. Sacrani) is fully to the of voluntary followers, conducted an enter- 
point : " the Sacrani, natives of Reate (i. e. the prize i^nst Rome, where the power of the 
territory), drove the Ligures and Siculi from Pelasgi was in like manner fast diminishing, 
Septimontio (i. e. Rome)." After reading this The enterprize succeeded : the conqueror be- 
passage, there surely «an be no doubt remain- came king of the ancient city, and increased 
ing in our minds as to the eaily existence of its inhabitants by the number of his followers, 
the city of Rome, as well as of its occupation The Pelasgi remained, but they no longer en- 
by a band of Pelasgi and Aborigines. It is joyed their former power. Whether two bro* 
curious, moreover, to compare the name Sa- there or only it single individual conducted Uie 
crani, which evidently means sacred, or con- enterprize, whether they were previously 
. secrated to some deitjr, with the acknowledged named Romulus and Remus (i. e. £u>mus), or^ 
fact of the Pelasgi being a sacerdotal caste or what is far more probable, whether they re- 
order ; as well as with the. circumstance of ceived these appellations from the conquered 
there being a class of priests at Ardea called city, is a point on which we cannot decide. 
Sacrani, who worshipped Cybele, a goddess From the theory thus established, many im- 
whose worship is most clearly traced from portant inferences may be drawn, which will 
the East Chi the suppositioj^, then, that tend to throw li^t on certain obscure parts of 
Evander was the leader of the Pelasgi, we are early Roman histonr. 1. We cease to won- 
enabled to clear up the old tradition of his der at the succesaful resistance which Rome, 
havinff introduced into Italy the us6 of letters, apparently in her very infancy, offered to her 
and ue knowledge of various arts. The powerfiil neighbours ; .for even at this early 
Greeks also were mdebted to the Pelasgi for period the city must be regarded as of remote 
an acquaintance with written characters, and and ancient origin. 2. We understwod very 
with many of the arts of civilized life. The clearly why Tuscan troops ibrmed one of the 
second hypothesis, namely, that Evander was wings of the army of Romulus ; for there is 
a wandering Pelasgus who had come to. Italy in very strongprobability that they were in real" 
quest of an abode, and had been hospitably re- ity the old Tyrrhenian or Pelasgic inhabitants^ 
ceived by those of his nation who were already and that Coeles Vibenna, their leader, was in 
established there, receives in its turn an air truth the lucumo, or ruler, of Rome at the time 
of great probability, froiQ the concurrent tes- of its capture by Romulus. 3. We perceive 
timony of all the ancient writers as to his also the meaning of the Etrurian writer Vo- 
having come to Italy by sea, as well as from lumnius, quoted by Varro (L. L. iv. 9^.), when he 
the circumstance so explicitly stated, that he states that the three appellations for the early 
arrived in two ships with his band of followers. Roman tribes, Ramnes and Tatienses, as well 
If, now, we turn our attention for a moment to. as Luceres, are all Etrurian terms r the pre- 
the fact, that after the Hellenes had driven the ponderating language in Rome at the time of 
Pelasgi from Thessaly, a portion of the latter its capture being Tyrrhenian or Etrurian. 4, 
retired into Epirus, while another part sailed We can comprehend the close union and in- 
.to the western coast of Asia Minor, where tercourse which subsisted at a later period 
Homer speaks of them as the allies of the between the Romans and Etrurians, Rome 
Trojans ; if, in addition to this, we cidl to being, in fact, an Etrurian city. 5. The ac- 
mind that both divisions eventually settled in count no longer appears exaggerated of Roma- 
Italy, and laid the foundation of the Etrurian lus having on^ 3000 foot and 300 horse when 
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he founded Rome, and of there being 46,000 
foot and 4000 horse at the period of his death : 
the former means the forces which accompa- 
nied him on his enterprise against the ancient 
city: the latter were the combined strength of 
his followers and the aiicient inhabitants. 6. 
We see, too, what to many has appeared alto* 

S ether inexplicable, how the Uoman kings, 
aring their continual wars, were yet able to 
cherish at home the taste for building, which 
never can exist among a rude and eaxiy com- 
munity : how it was that, even at this remote 
period, the Cloacss, the Circus Maximus, the 
Capitol, and other public constructions were 
unoiertaken and accomplished. These stu- 
pendous structures, altogether beyond the re- 
sources of Rome, if she is to be considered as 
an infant sUte at the time of their execution, 
were, in fact, the work of the £trurian part of 
the population of Rome. 7. We discover the 
reason of the most distinguished of the Ro- 
man youth being sent to the principal Etruri- 
an cities for the purposes of education : it was 
done, in fact, from motives of state-policy, in 
order that, amid the tumult of almost incessant 
wars, they might still keep alive that spark of 
early knowledge and refinement which had 
distinguished Rome from the very outset, and 
which marks her not as the receptacle of a 
Jiorde of banditti, but as an ancient and civi- 
lized ci^, falling by right of conquest into the 
hands ot a military chieftain. 8. We are ena- 
bled to discover many of the secret springs 
which impelled the complicated and appiarent- 
iy discoraant machinery of the Roman govern- 
ment. The old inhabitants being much far- 
ther advanced in civilization than their con- 
ouerors, would naturally, even after the fall of 
ue cityr be respected by the victors for their 
superior improvement, and the most distin- 
guished of Uiem would be called, from motives 
of policy, to some slight participation in the 
affairs of the government. Accordingly, we 
find that almost one of the first acts of Romu- 
lus was the institution of a senate, whose li- 
mited number freed him from any apprehen- 
sion of their combining to overthrow tus pow- 
er ; while their confirmation of his decrees, in 
case it should be needed, would have great 
weight with the old population of the city. 
The impolitic neslect which Romulus subse- 
ciuently displayed towards this order, ended 
in his destruction. That such indeed was his 
fate, and that the senate were privy to the 
whole affair, admits of no doubt, when we call 
to mind the monstrous falsehood asserted by 
the senator Proculus Julius, for the purpose 
of freeing that body from the suspicion of hav- 
ing Uken the life of the king.— After all that 
has been said, we hazud little, if any thing, 
in asserting that the early Roman nobility 
were the descendants of a sacred or sacerdo- 
tal caste. That the Pelasgi wero such an or- 
der, has been frequently asserted, and we trust 
satisfactorily established. The Etrurians, the 
descendants^ of the Pelasgi, preserved this sin- 
gular feature in the form of government which 
they had adopted. The Etrurian confederacy 
was composed, indeed, of twelve independent 
cities, yet the government was by no means in 
the hands of the people ; it was the patrimony 
of an hereditary caste, who were at once in- 
vested with the militaiy power^ and charged 



with the sacerdotal functions. This ttru^ 
form of government threw the whole power ifi- 
td the hands of the higher classes, woo were, 
no doubt, the immediate descendants of the 
Pelasgi, and sul^ected to their control the 
whole mass of Uie lower orders, who very pro- 
bably were sprang from the eariy Abongines. 
Now, reasoning bv-analc^, we must allow this 
very same form of government to have prevail- 
ed m Etrurian Rome before its conquest by 
Romulus. This arrangement would throw 
into the hands of the upper classes the chief 
power, and ^ve them the '^Absolute control of 
religious affaire ; and, on his capture of the ci- 
ty, Romulus wcwQd leave them in full posses- 
sion of the latter, as a matter almost of^ neces- 
sity, while from motives of policy he would al- 
low them to retain a small portion of die for- 
mer. Hence the origin of the Roman nobili- 
ty. Many circumstances combine to stren^di- 
en what has just been advanced. The nootli- 

2^ had for a long time in Rome the sole custo- 
y of religious affairs, and from their order all 
the priests were for a long series of yean con- 
stantly chosen. Every patrician gent, and 
each individual oatrician family, had certain 
saci^ rites peculiar to itself, which wAit by 
inheritance in the same manner as effects, and 
which the heir was bound to perform. In this 
way, too, is to be explained tne relation of pa- 
tron and client, which in the earlier di^ of 
the Roman sovemment was observed with so 
much formality and rigour. It was an artful 
arrangement on the part of a sacerdotal order, 
and may be regarded as analagous to, and no 
doubt derived from, the institution of coslet in 
India. Its object was to keep the lower or- 
den in complete dependence upon the higher, 
and to effect this end the terron of religion 
were powerfulfy annexed : it was deemed un- 
lawful for patrons and clients to accuse or bear 
witness against each other; and whoever 
was found to have acted otherwise, might be 
slain with impunity as a . victim devoted to 
Pluto and the infernal gods. A regular system 
of castes seems thus to Lave prevailed in Rome 
both before and a long perioa after its conquest 
by Romulus. 

We come now to the true or Latin name of 
the Roman city. Macrobius (iii. 9.) informs 
us that the Romans, when they besieged a ci- 
ty, and thoueht themselves sure of taking it, 
used solemnly to call out the tutelary gods of 
the place, either because they thought that the 

5 lace could not otherwise be taken, or because 
ley regarded it as impious to hold the gods 
in captivity. **0n this account," he adds, 
" the Romans themselves have willed that both 
the deity under whose protection Rome is, as 
wall as the Latin name of the city, remain se- 
cret and undivulged. The name of the city 
is unknown even to the most learned." To 
the testimony of Macrobius may be added that 
of Pliny (iii. 5.), ** Rome, whose other name it 
is forbidaen by the secret ceremonies of reli- 
cion to divulge.** Now, in the sanctuary of 
Vesta was preserved the Palladium, " the fot- 
ed pledge of Roman dominion,*' {fataUjrignus 
imperii llomanif Liv. xxvi. 27.) May we not* 
then suppose Pallas or Minerva to have been 
the true tutelary deity of Rome, and the real 
or Latip name of the city to have been Pallan- 
tium? 
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AGRARIAN LAWS.-App. B, PxcEg Sf5, 149. 

Trsbb laws were enacted in ancient Rome which operated to disturb the opulent and 

for the division of public lands. In the valu- powerful citizens in the possession of the 

able work on Roman history by Mr. Niebuhr, lands which they unjustly occupied, and to 

it is satisfactorily shown, that these laws, place colonists (or settlers) on them, were 

which have so long been considered in the never promukated without creating great dis- 

light of uniust attacks on private property, had turbances. Theiirstlawof this kind was pro- 

Ibr their object only the oistribution of lands posed by Spurius Cassius; and the same 

which were the properly of the state, and that measure was afterwards attempted by the tri- 

the troubles to which they gave rise were oc- bunes of the people almost every year, but 

oasioned by the opposition of persons who had was aa Constantly defeated by. various artifices 

aettled on these lands wiUiout having acquir- of the- nobles ; it was» however, at length 

ed any title to them. » passed. It appears, both from Dionysius and 

According to .Dionysius of Halicamassus, Varro (de Re Kuatiea, lib. 1), that, at first, Ro- 
their plan of sending out colonists, or settlers, mulus allotted two jugera (about one and a 
began as early as the time of Romulus, who fourth acre) of the public lands to each man ; 
generally placed colonists from the city of then Nuina divided the lands which Romulus 
Rome 01^ the lands taken in war. The same had taken in war, and also a portion of the 
policy was pursued bv the kings who succeed- other public lands ; afterwards TuUus divided 
ed him ; and, when the kings were expelled, those lands which Romulus and Numa had 
it was adopted by the senate and the people, appropriated to the private expenses of the 
and then by the cuctators. There were seve- regal establishment ; then Servius distributed 
ral reasons inducing the Roman government among those who had recently become citi- 
to pursue this policy, which was continued zens, certain lands which had been taken from 
-for a long period wiUiout any intermission ; the Yoientes, the Casrites, and Tarquinii; 
first, to have a check upon the conquered peo- and, upon the expulsion of the kings, it ap- 
ple; secondly, to have a protection against pears that the lands of Tarquin the Proud,with 
the incursions of an enemy ; thirdly, to aog- the exception of the Campus M.artiu8, were, 
ment their population ; fourthly, to free the bv a decree of the senate, granted to the peo- 
city of Rome from an excess of inhabitants-; pie. After this period, as the republic, by 
fifttkbr, to quiet seditions ; and. sixthly, to re- means t>f its continual wars, received conti- 
wara their veteran soldiers. These reasons nual accessions of conquered lands, those 
abundantly appear in all the best ancient au- lands were either occupied by colonists or ra- 
thoritiAS. In the later periods of the republic, mained public property, until the period when 
« principal motive for establishing colonies Spurius Cassius, twenty-four years after the 
was to have the means of disposing of soldiers, expulsion of tiie kings, .proposed a law (alrea- 
and rewarding them with donations of lands ;' dy mentioned), by wnich one part of the land 
and such colonies were denominated military taken from the Hemici was allotted to the La- 
colonies, tins, and the other part to the Roman people ; 

An agrarian law contained various provi- but, as this law comprehended certain lands 
sions ; it described the land which was to be which he accused private persons of having 
divided, and the classes of people amone taken fiom the public, and as the senate also 
whom, and their numbers, and by whom, and opposed him, he could not accomplish the pas- 
in what manner, and by what bounds, the ter- sage of it. This, according to Livy, Was the 
ritory was to be parcelled out. The mode of first proposal of an agrarian law ; of which, 
dividing the lands, as far as we now under- he adds, no one was ever proposed, down to 
stand it, was twofold ; either a Roman popu- the period of his remembrance, without very 
lation was distributed over the particular ter- great public commotions. Dionysius informs 
ritory, without any formal erection of a colo- us, further, that this public land, by the negli- 
ny, or general grants of lands were made to gence of the magistrates, had been suffered to 
such citizens as were willing to form a colony fall into the possession of rich men ; but that, 
there. The lauds which were thus distribut- notwithstanding this, a division of the lands 
■ed were of different descriptions ; which we would have taken place under this law, if Cas- 
must keep in mind, in order to have a just con- sius had not included among the receivers of 
ception of the operation of the agrarian laws, the bounty the Latins and Remici, whom he 
They were either lands taken from an enemy, had but a little while before made citizens, 
and not actually treated by the government as After much debate in the,senate upon this sub- 
public property, or lands which were regarded ject, a decree was passed to the following ef- 
and occupied by the Roman people as public feet : that commissioners, called decemvirs, 
property ; or public lands which had been art- appointed from among the persons of consu- 
Mly and clandestinely taken possession of by lar rank, should- mark out, by boundaries, 
rich and powerful individuals; or, lastly, land[s the public lands, and should designate how 
which were bought with money from the pub- muca should be let out, and how much should 
lie treasury, for the purpose of being distri- be distributed among the common people ; that, 
bttted. Now, all such agrarian laws as com- if any land had been acquired by joint services 
prehended either lands of the enemy, or those in war, it should be divided, according to 
which were treated and occupied as public treaty, with those allies who had been aomit- 
property ,or those which had been bought with ted to citizenship ; and that the choice of the 
the public money, were carried into effect commissioners, the apportioxxment of the lands 
withMit aay poMie odminotaofis ; but thoife and all other things telating to this iab)M^ 
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should be committed to the care of the suc- 
ceeding consuls. Seventeen years after this, 
there was a vehement contest about the divi- 
sion, which the tribunes proposed to make of 
hinds then unjustly occupied b^ the rich men ; 
and, three yean after that, a similar attempt 
on the part of the tribunes would, according to 
Livy, have mx>duced a ferocious controversy, 
had it DOC oeen for the address of Quintas 
Fabius. Some years after this, the tribunes 
proposed another law of the same kind, by 
which the estates of a great part of the nobles 
would have been seized to the public use; 
but it was stopped in its progress. Appian 
■ays, that the nobles and nch men, partly by 
getting possession of the public lands, partly by 
buying out the shares of indigent owners, had 
maide themselves owners of all the lands in 
Italy, and had thus, by degrees, accomplished 
the removal of the common people from their 
possessions. This abuse stimulated Tiberius 
Gracchus to revive the Licinian law, which 
prohibited any individual from noldinK more 
than 500 Tiff era, or about 350 acres, of land ; 
and would, consequently, compel the owners 
to relinquish all the surplus to the use of the 
public ; but Oracchus proposed that the own- 
ers should bejpaid thd value of the lands re- 
linquished. The law, however, did not ope- 
rate to any great extent, and, after having cost 
the Gracchi their lives, was by degrees ren- 
dered wholly inoperative. Aflet this period, 
rarioos other agrarian laws were attempted, 
and with various success, according to the 
Mture of their provisions and the temper of 
the times in which the^ were proposed. 

From a careful consideration of these laws, 
and the others of the same kind on which we 
have not commented, it is apparent, that the 
whole objeot of the Ranao agranM kwa wi% 



the lands belonging to the state, the public land* 
or national domains, which, as already observ- 
ed, were scquired l^ conquest or treaty, and, 
we may add also, by confiscations or direct 
seizuresof private estates by different Ihctions, 
either for lawful or unlawful causes ; of the 
last of which we have a well-known ezan^ 
in the time of Sylla's proscriptions. The 
lands thus claimed by the public became natu- 
rally a subject of extensive speculation with 
the wealthy capitalists, both among the nobles 
and other claMes. In our own times, we 
have seen, during the revolution in Fruiee, 
the confiscation of the lands belonging to the 
deny, the nobili^, and emigrants, lead to 
similar results. The sales and purchawes ef 
lands, by virtue of the acrarian laws of Room, 
under the various complicated circumstanees 
which must ever exist in such cases, and the 
attempts by the government to rssuma or re- 
grant such as had been sold, whether by 
right or by wron^, especially after a porehasar 
had been long m possession, under a title 
which he supposed tne existing laws gave him, 
naturally occasioned ^at heat and agitation ; 
the subject itself being intrinsioaU^ one of 
^eat difficulty, even when the paasions and 
mteresu of the parties concerned wirald pe^ 
mit a calm and deliberate examination of tn^i^ 
respective rights.—From the oonmiotion* 
which usually attended the pio pee al of agii- 
rian laws, and from a want of exaet atteatien 
to their true object, there has Ions, been a ge^ 
neral i mpression, among readsna of the Bonaa 
history, that those laws were ahraTt a direei 
and violent infringement of the ri^pitt of pri- 
vate property. Even such aea as Maema- 
velli, Montesquieu, and Adam Snath, hM 
shared in this aiseonMption of tUm. 
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S90. 

Acceptilatio, 150. 
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Acciofi, 380. 
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AccQnare, 178. 
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norum raptorum, 101. 
n.; acticmem dare vel 
reddere, dec 153. n, 
Actiones, 149 ; arbitm- 
ri0,velboMB6dei, 169; 
ex furto, rapina, dam- 
no, injuria, 160; furti 
prohibiti, et non exhiM- 
ti, 101;in8tiiorie,160; 
legis, 137 ; mixta, po- 
nales, 163; prstoria, 
155; rei 'persecutoria, 
163 ;stricti juris, ib. 
Actor, 153, n, ; actor, v. 
accusator, 176, n, ; ac- 
torem calumaiapOiCii) 
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Actnarii, 191, 365. 
Actum agere, 167. 
Actum est, 167. 
Actus, 38, n. 381. 
Actus legitimi, 197 ; 
quadratus, 356. 
Acumen, 310, n. 
Acus crinalis, 995, *, 
Addere sententia, 10. 
Addicere. 03. 
Addicti, 34. 

Adimere equum, 19; cla^ 
vos, 335, n. 

Adire ad rempublicaa, 
100. 

Adjudicatio,40. 
Adjumenta regni, 97, 
Admisslonales, 373. 
Admissiones ex officio, 
ib. 

Admittere, 09. 
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Adoptio, 30. 
Ador,383. 
Adoreum^ ib. 
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adscript], 97, a. 
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^cula, 310. 
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3ia • 
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^re dirutus, 307. 
^rumnula, 389. 
jfiruscare, 350. 
^fuscator, ib. 
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350 : et libra, 35, 41 , 
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tare, 349, 350; rude, 
849, uxorium, 00. 
^sculari, 350. 
jEsculeto|^397. 

JBtas coostiltrir, 9\,a.; 



, quastoria, 3, n. ; senay 

toria, 3. n. 
.£ther, 394. 
Africus, 388. 
Agaso, 389, 395. 
Ager, 38, 879. 
Agere cum populio, 54, 

95 ; forum vel convert 

tus, 113; actum, 107. 
Agger, 354, 370. 
Agitator, 395, 389, 335, 
Agmen justum vel pila- 

turn, 357 ; quadratum. 

857,358,11. 

Agnati, 31,34, fi., 44, n. 
Agnomen, 33. 
Agonalia, 330, -les, 306, 
Agonensis porta. 397. 
Agricola, 3/8, 3< 9. 
Anenum, 300. 
Ala, 348; ala, 359, 350, 

300. n, 370. 
Alarii, 359, m. 
Albatus, 387. 
Album, 84. 151, 173 ; in 

album rerene, lOS, n, 
Alea, 337. 

Aleatores vel aleonest 
337. 

Alio die, 03. 
Alipta,S37, 311. 
AUtes v. prapetes,197 n, 
AlUgati, 176. 
Altani, 388. 
Altare, 315. 

Altemis imperitare,77 n. 
Aluta, 393. 
Alvei, 375. 
Alveus, 380. 
AmanueniBis, 305. 
'AftaJ^a, 393. 
Ambarvales fratres, 803. 
Ambarvalia sacra, 303. 
Ambarvalis hostia, 303. 
Ambire, 00. n. 
Ambitus, 88; ambitus 

lex, 70, It. 71, fi. 
Ambulacra, 370, n. 378. 
Ambulatio hypathravel 

subdiaiis, 837, n. 
Ambulationes, 307, n. 
Amenta; 393. 
Amites, 390. 
ABKMUimt 311> 
Amphitbeatrum, 331« 
Amphora, 334, S58. 
JLmpllBii, 178. 
AmpiiatUN 178, 
Ampliiu, t76. 
Ampulla, Sit, 331- 
Amygdals, 314, 
Amy»tide«i 33t- 
AnagnoAe^ 3tA, 166. 



Anchpra, 3ffl. 
Ancilia, 185, n. 305. 
Ancipitia muniment 
370, n. 
Ancla, 398. 
Andabata, 930. 
Angaria, 399. 
Angiportus v. •nm, 38. 
Anguis^ 393. 
Angusticlav ia tunick,18. 
Angustidavii, 351,391. 
Augustus clavus,18, 890. 
Anima, 336. 
Anlmam agere, dare, 
efflare, exhalare, ex- 
spirare, effundere, se- 
pulchro condere, 336. 
Animadversio censoria, 
90, It. 

Animadvertere, 77. 
Animalia ambigena, &c 

330, n. 

Annales maximl, 194. 
Annos remittere, 74, ». 
Annuius pronubus, 399, 

331, tt. ; annuli semes- 
tres, 308 ; aanulo aureo 
donari, 18. 

Anquisitio, 170. 
Anta, 369. 

Anteambulones,136,316. • 
Antecoena. 303, 314. 
Antemerioianum tem- 
pus, 319. 
Antenna, 378, n. 
Antepagmenta, 369, 
Antepilani,849. 
Anteros, 184. 
Antes^ 387. 
Antesignani, 961. 
Antestari licet, 153. 
Antestati, 176, n. 
Antestatus, 35, 41. 
Aiitka, 303. 
AntJiCOin, SiO, 
Antlquare legem, 65. 
Anti£Lltcs, 3 to. 

Antlia, 380 ; cqrva, 393. 



Apertrc , 

Apex, 195, 305 
sus, 195, n. 
A^po^iri;, 316. 
Apiarium, 377. 
Aplustre, 379. 
Apoditerium, 310. 
Apo«Bi.388. 
AffoActvety, 334. 
ArrovefiTreiVf lb. 
Apoplioreta. 338. 
Apotheca, 366. 
An>oOca>0-if, 348. 
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Appellatio. 168, n. , Assiduas, 378. 
Apsides, 3tf3, ». i Assis, 360. 

Aqua pura rel lustrslis, i Astipolator, 158. 

344, It. ; aqiuB et ignis , Astrea, 187. 

interdictio, 135. { Astrologi, 900. 

Aqaedacttts, 38, n.,404. | Asylum, 215. 
A^aria provincia, libra, 

Aiqaarii, |b. 

Aqoanim curator, pne- 
fectus, consularis, 495. 
Axtuila, 351, n., 951. 
Aqoilo, 388. 

Ara, 915, ; sepulchri, fu- 
neris, 3^ ; pro aris et 
focis, 915 ; araro tene- 
n, 105, n. 
Arationes, 378. 
Arator, 378, 380. 
Aratnun, 380. 
Arbiter, 103, 107 ; Mben- 
di, 990 ; arbitmm adi- 
gere, 163. 



Arbitrium, 837. 
Arboratores, 379. 
Arbores, 385. 
Area TiUs. 338. 
Axcera, 399. 
ArchigaUu^, 907. 
Archimagirus, 315. 
Archimiinus, 340. 
Archiposia, 397, a. 
Arctl gemiiuB, 393. 
Arctophyhuc, 393. 
Arctos, 393. 
Arcturus, 393. 
Arcula, 303. 
Arcuma,391. 
Arciis triumphales, 403, 
Area, 38, 344, 384, 888. 
Arena, 5, 931. 
Arenarii; 931. 
Argei, 999. 
Argentaris, 401. 
Aiventum multatitiam, 



Asym bolus ad 

venire, 299. 
Atellani, 235 ; Atellans 

fabellsB, ib. 
Athensum, 399. 
Athlete, 227. 
Atrati, 287, 340, n. 
Atria auctionaria, 40, n. 
Atriensis, 315, 373. 
Atrium, 915, 870, 373. 
'Attagen, 314. 
Attalica peripetasmata, 
305; Attalica vestes, 
379. 

Auctio. 40 ; auctionem 
constituere ; proferre ; 
40, n. 

Auctor, 40, legis, 61, 
sententic, 11. 
Auctoramentum, 930. 
Auctorati, ib. 
Auctoribus patribos, 
79, n. 

Aoctoritas, 40 ; sterna, 
139; consularis velpns- 
toria,83 ; in senatu, 14, 
n. ; perscripta velpra- 
scripts, ll;pnidentum 
vel juris consultorum, 
151, n.; senatus vel ne- 
natus consult!, 8. 
I Auditores, 130. 
' Audituros vol auditores, 
corrogare, 166, n. 
Auguraculum, 955, n. 
Augurale, 955. 
Auguratorium, 955, n. 
A.ugares, 61,11., 196,908. 
Angunum, salutis, 196; 



99: pustulatum, infec- I iinpetrativumvelopta< 
turn vel rude, factum, turn, 199. 



signatum, 359. 
Argentarii,40,n.356,400. 
Argiletus, 306. 
Anes, 972. 
ApurroKpartt, 10. 
KfKTOi^ 393. 
Armai 950, n. 981 ; Inso' 
ria et pugnatoria,933, n. 
colligere, 981. 
Annamenta, 981. 
Annaria, 954, n. 
Annati, 286. 
Armenta, 367. 
Arraills, 264, 297. 
Apvv/iai, 849. 
Aromata, 312, n. 
Arrha vel arrhabo,lS9, n. 
Arroeatio, 86, 41, n., 55. 
Artologani, 314. 
Arundo, 361,371, 383. 
Anispica, 901. n. 
Amspices, 213. 
Arvaies fratres, 204. 
Arvum, 379. 
Arz, 198,399;aarea,ib. 
A<«/95.fi, 34, 30,44, 56, 

57, 349, 357. 
Asbestos, 844. 
A8pergiilnm,lb.,n. 
Assa, 810. 
AssamiBnta„906. 
Amrere io'Mnrltntem, 

150. 

AmiM, 390. 
A^wtor. A 
4ige8, 8B0. 

Astett6(W,B9,llS,n^ 



I Augustale, 255. ' 
' Augustalia, 232. 
I Augustus, 110,118. 
Aula, 305, n. 
Aulaea, 305. 
Aulsum, 244, n. 
Aurea, 395. 
Aurea domus, 869, n. 
Aures, 380. 

' Aureus, 351, 353 ; num- 
I mus, 351. 

I Auriculam opponore, 

, 153, n. 
; Auriga, 395. 
Aurigaa, 225, n. 
Aurlgare, 395. 
Aurigarius, 395. 
Aurum coronarium, 113; 
semostre, 251 ; ad ob- 
russam, 352. 
Auspex, 196. 
Auspicata 6omitia, 61. 
Auspicia augosta centu* 
riarum, 61 ; peremnia, 
196. 

Awspices nuptiarum, 

Auspicium, 196, 259^ n. ; 
e|re8ium vel optimum, 

A-oster, 388.' 
Autographfts, 368. 
Autumnus, 188. 
AuiUia, atulllarw mill* 
«e*,948.n. 
Av«na,888. 
Avtutinvi wm, 990. 



Avena,889. 

Aviarium, 377. 
Avis Afra, 314. 
Avunculus, 91. 
Axamenta vel assamen- 
ta,206. 
AxiIIs, 300, n. 
Axis, 393, 394. 

B 

Babylonica peristroma- 
ta, 305 ; doctrina, 900. 

Babylonii, 900. 

Baccs, 996, n. 

Bacchs, 188. 

Bacchanalia, 188, n. 

Bacillus, 363, n. 

Badizare, 395, n. 

Baiuli, 889,890. 

Balasna, 973, a. 

Balists, 371. 

Balnea, 810. 

Balneator, 806, n., 811. 

Balneum, 306, 809, 
311, n. 

Balsammn, 812. 
Balteus, 290, n. 
Baptisterium, 309. 
Barba prima, 300, n. ; 

barbam pascere, natri- 

re, 300. 

Barbatus, 299; magister, 
liber, 300. 
BafftAirai, 496. 
BasiUcs, 86, 401. 
Basis, 403. 
Bastama, 390. 
Batillum, 384. 
Batiolffi, 394. 
Batualia, 999, n. 
Bellaria, 305, 814. 
Bene mihi vel vobis, 826. 
Beneficiarli, 956. 
Benna, 899. 
Bes, bessis, 849. 
Bestiarii, 998. 
Bibere ad finmerum, 
336; Grsco more, ib. 
Bi/?A(oiri7yo(, 866. 
Bibliopols, 364, n., 360. 
Bibliotheca, 311, n., 366, 
a bibliothoca, 366, 867. 
Bibliothecarius, 367. 
Biblos, 360. 
Biclinium, 304. 
Bidens, i&Q. 
Bidental, 837. * 
Bigffi, 351,390. 
Bi|rati, 851. 
Bijugi v. -ges, 390. 
Bilix, 372. 
Bipennes, 216. 
Biromes, 276. 
Birotum, 391. 
Blsellium, 845, n. - 
Bissextilis. 219. 
Boarium, 409. 
Bois, 180. 
Boleti, 814. 
BoUs, 989. 
Bolus, 327, n. 
Bombyx, 297. 
Bona gratia, 884, a. 
Bona paraphernalia, 329, 
suspensa. 40. 
Bonitarii, 41. 
Bootes, 893. 
Boreas, 3d8. * 
Bovffrpo^q^y, 899. 
Braces, 986. 
techia,280,984. 
fnfiUa iBMtorO) 281. 
Bolmlnit, 808. 



Bala, 51. 

Bulauf 

Bnlgm, 



Bi _ - ^ - . . - 
ieO, 186 ; ic^nrtea, 
389| ]■< 

BurdoiMiflY iODl 

BmUiuU.Ml. 
BusImB, Itt. 



CsfBllI 

linos, nr* 

CabaJlua. SW, 
C»deffi, ill, W« 
Ca^Dcoai, 190. 
Cadi, 317, a. 
Cadocdnit I4I| sc. 
Oadni^ VS&t cadiiin leli- 
iMf«, vertttOf US, 
CsdfliB, SJf. 
Celflbi^ 317. 
CicUdb, W. 
Cerfte cora dlgnj. 81. 
CfljTituin taboiliv k 
CSSBI, I \1* 

Csftim, 33L n r latere, 
MS,*. 

Castas V. ositi^ XffT. 
Calainlstmna, fMi, «. 
Calamus, 801, ttl* 
CaJatii, 41. 
CaJcar, WO, 

Calc«i, fit; twubdi, 

Calcisos mutai^i d- 
Calceua, 299. 

Calculi, m.ii^m. 

Calriilus Aftnem^ F8. 
Caldiuium, 308^ 110, 
2\U 

Cdcndx, 11^ \ interca- 
lures, mtt'^cft]a^c^ pri- 
orea, ib. ; trt£t<^»^ 357, 

C&Edndariani, ib. 

Callctis, 334t 358, ^m- 

Caliendrum al(HihJD4. 
Cftlisa. a50-«»; 

CaStgalus, 

CfiluiTiniTi, \1% B.; dicen* 
di, litliiin, pauconiro, 
re]|giDnJa,tlii»oirli^|68. 

Calumnlam jnivti^ |73, 

n. ; frrrOt IB?'. 
Columnjari, ib. 
Cik1umTilatojreSi ITltn. 
Calx, 
Canvaras 
CanimrilJE, 380. 

CAiTuni ji'.»Tt.alilc5, 3T3,n. 
CGLinisla, ^01 . 
CTiripf!3( r!it.i, 557. 
C^lt]l^.)PEsUf^ ti2fi. 
Ca.mpt'&tr] grit] a, CO'. 
Catn^uLS Marlius, 401, 
402; scelffratm,^; ve* 

CanaleSi STB, 
duidida-ti, Itt, CO, 71, n., 
100 : Auguffti Caaaris, 
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Ctidt, S97. 
Canna, 861. 
Canna, S75. 

Canon frumentarioSi 90. 
Canthari,3a4. 
Cantherias vel canthe- 

rium, SSTjSW. 
Canthus, 393. 
Canticum agere, 939. 
Canu8inatU8,3M,ii. 
Capena porta, 308^ 
Capillamejitum, 300. 
Capere longa possessio- 

ne, 40. 

CapUlati, 300. 
Capis, S16. 
Capistrare, 395. 
Capistram, ib. 
CapiteceDsi,98, 09. 
Capitinm, 99S, n. 
Capitolinus, 390, 896. 
Capttolium, 896, 899. 
Capituluni,403. 
Capaa, 303, 300, 307. 
Ovarii, 311. 
Capsiirius;. 363,^ 

Capaum, 393. 

UapulAiis, 399. 

Capnli dflcat, lb. 

Capulus, ]b., 330. 

Caput, 3^5, 403 : nntO' 
rum, jocinore cfifiauoii^ 
313, n. : porcUtun, t02. 

Carba?;aH 375- 

rnr^liaiM, n. 
Cardiriftles veuti, S98- 
CardineS( 303^ lnin*ver- 

Cardrj, ib. ; t^ttos, occj- 

duufi, heBperitts^ SM. 
Carioajj 314, 
Cartes mustatis, 330*n. 
Carinii, ^7H. n,, , 
d'riTintiW.. ; i:oEriti-»^,- 

turii, KJy, l^. Tt. : tQ^a. 

tum.33C ; doductum'Ui^ 

cerE?, 372. 
Can5i(!niHiiaf 330. 
ranMeiUitU'i pcufta, 39@. 

Carpentain,3tfl. 

Carptor, 315. 

Carpus, ib. 

Carragiom, 393. 

Cairago, ib. 

Carruca, ib. 

Carrucaxiiu, ib. 

Camis, ib. 

Caryot», 314. 

Casa Romoli, 399. 

Casa», 367. 

Cassis, 250. 

Cuts) la, m 

CaatbTf^m 

Ctatn^ 9ttivi,h!berziJt. 
353; lacticanorurei, 3SN>; 
motan, SJ3 ^ rnovero, 
S57, n,; tia-taJia voE nau^ 

castiii tfiTtUiT Ac.^SSSr 
Citajibmctl, *5L 
Catapirates, 983. 
Catapolta, 971. 
Catastroma, 978, n. 
Catell»,304,907,». 
Catena, 907, n. 
Catenati cultorM, 90, n. 
CatenttU,90i,907,ii. 
Catervtiii,980. 



Cathedra, 380; longa, 8. 
CavsMliam. 878. 
Cavea. inima, ultima, 

Cauda, 378, n. 

Caudex, 975. 

Caupo,497. 

Caupons, 497. 

Caurus, 388. 

Causa semel dicta, 130, 
n. ; sontica, 109, n. 

Causa centumvirales, 
103, n. ; conjectio, 100. 

Causamagere ; 173, dice- 
re, 90, n. 

Causarii, 340. 

Cansis, 339. a. 

Cautela, 379. 

Cedro illinere, 300, «. 

Celeres, 17. 

Oella fiigidaria, et cal- 
daria, 310. 

ctiocfjs. are. 

C'unDt&phiumt 347^ 366. 
CeRioro popull &ritatfl«, 
Bubolet^ jami! iaM, peciL* 

dum de aliqua ro,. 9. 
Censeii modmn agri, 

mancipiai, pecunlas, eO, 
Ctiitsi T 49^ 

Ccnsio haijtarla, 207. 

Cetisoria amchadv^rsioT 
' 00, K, ; subJcriptjD, 
Censorii judicium, Oflt n, 

91, Hh] Iccos ve t uljuJiiii^ 

Cfinsum atfcro v. Iiab«> 
re, 89. 

Census, 4, a., 87, 50,58; 
capitis, 50; equestris, 
89; in corpore, 49 ; 
Romani populi, senato- 

riui, m i Bull, 50. 

I VMiLt^iiajiis 113. 
l^tvcutiiLariDs Dgori 
C«iite4lnMiliii%^|iiater^ 
no;, fBOCTtla, Vtrp«- 

Centfiiiniaticjp SOti. 
Cento, 390^ 
Centones, ST*, «- 

Centuitivirl, JAM, 
li t J u die Rsvl i.^ » ] Oj . 

Ctntarlin, £kG, 57. 
Centung^isk ftrro, non 

ferre >% jn-rtl^.^rc^ 66, 
Ceqtaho deciJU! pjii^ 

pottfliior, priiLii [jili v. 

Cfliitimtjf)ii.tua, 251, h. 
Cpnturi<i]ie^ nijiuireia or- 

Ceiitus5^].H, 350. 
Cera prima et eztrema, 
43. 

Cere, 31,43. 
Ceramium, 35S. 
Cerasus, 380. 
Cerats, 380. 
Cerberus, 191. 
Cercurus, 379. 
Cerea^es, 96. 
Cerealla, 331. 
Ceria,383. 

Ceris incumbore, 303. 
CeriU velcerriUSOO. 
C0rona,9fb 



Certamen athleticum, 
▼elgymnicum, 330. 
Cerussa, 390. 
Cenissat«, ib. 

Cervi,270. 
Cervical, 390. 
Cervisia, 383. 
Cespes fortuitus, 378. 
Cessio injure, 39. 
Xat Aciv, 305. 
Chaldei, 300. 
Chaldaicis rationibus 
erudltut, 300. 

€9»ttta delatitia, 3S]. 
d»ii^u, Aiwiuta re- 
fia, Li^tana^ HSeratlca, 
Claudia^ «c., 300. 

Ch&rtx. 360, epjitolaics, 
3(H. 

ChenoboactumT, 377. 
Xi\iapxftf, 351. 
C]iiraiT]«ziuni,39L 
Cliirodotifi, 2$q, n. 
ChiroBtaphm, 3PX 
Chtrcmnnd,3|], 
GhiionoQMntos, 315. 
Chirotliecffi»S27, 
Chirurgi , 27. 
Chiomydatus, 353* 
Ciilamys, ib. 
Clioragium. 340. 
Choragus, lb. 
Chorus, ib. 
Cibill»,305. 
Ciboria, 394. 
Cibum, 305 ; stantes ca- 
pere, 308, n. 
Cicatrix, 887. 
Cicer, cicercula, 883. 
Cilicia,373,». 
Cjnctus, 390, Gabinos, 

Cinerarii, 395. 
Cinerarium, 344. 
Cingulum, 390, n. 
CinUlonee, 395. 

CiiJjji,27U. 
Cippiiii, 343, 344 p n. 

Circi, 4PL 

i'ircuitonid vnt circiifl- 
res, aSiJ, 

t-jrculua aiiri, r. &ure^ 

CiriiLicisfcr.r, 
CtjTciiinsrr.pLji:!, 95. 
Circus, TO, ApoJlinarU 
Tel Flammm!), 7t), 401 ; 

Cirri, 385. 
Cisiaritts, 893. 
Cislum, ib. 
Cista,05,n. 
Citari, 88, a. 
Cives ingenui, 33. 
CiTitates fosderats, 51, 
a., 54. 

Clabulare, 893. 
Clamor, 343, a. 
Clarigatio, 945. 
Clarissimus, 9, 103. 
Classiarii, 383. 
Oassici, 389, ; aoctores, 

Classicns, 50. 
Classis, 56, 988. 
Clathraferrea,983,a. 
Claustra, 370. 
Claustritamus, 309. 
Claustfum. 984. 



Clavet,87d. 
CUw,980. 



ciTent'eXTo:'^"^*^' 
Ciitells, diteUaria, 800. 
Cloaca maxima, 400. 
Cloaca, 405. 
Cloacarium, 400. 
Cloacanmi, cnratoies, 
400. 

Cloacina, I9t. 

€i>i»iM,350,3D9^ibm 

GoactlDDes tuivaliaK 
Ikctltajie, 1». jtr 

Coactorei, lb* 

Coda«<s 14]. 

GoehIean.tt9, ITT^ 

Oochiutta, IM. 

Codeic, no. 304; Qn^ 
godaniu. Hemwmift^ 
nafl,Jvi4tuitanits,llM««- 
dotfaaus, r«petlt«i »^ 
lectiiMnis, JSl. 

CodkUU, 44^ 3fi4« 

Calebs, 317. 

Call^ 883. 

€«oUufi mons, 300. 

CfElmn, 391. 

Coempbo, 39S, 330, 

Conif 30t> 313 ; adHkr 
lis, w^lcialBT ^16; Djd^ 
Tentitia* 3tS ; BXitfllU' 

111, " ' 



316; JCaUari?, 3|0|^ 

tica, aio. 

Cenaciila, 174, ^ 
ComiLOillttM^ Vi« 

Cvnationes, 374- 
Canula tubit&coDdkta^ 

que, 3)0. 
CoerdtlOuMT. 
CognatuSl, 34,11. 
Cognitores, 174. 
Cognomen, 93. 
Cognoscere, 80. 
Conors prvtoria, 301. 
Cohortes, 300; alarea 

vel alari«, 359, a. 
CoiUo, 00, a. 
Cnla rm&ha, I lOl m». ^ 
Ca]i8«um» 331. 4 
CollaLerulei hxredsa^l^ 
CoUegJum, IflS, aVf 

can»ulutEi. 901, M. I §^ 

daUuoi, 304, m; 7W 

vUUuRi, ftDdaUum An* ' 

gvwtalluni, aQ3. 
CoUtcA, 381. 
CoUinftt 00 i porta, 31f7. 
CoUia hortuIorninT 395 ; 

Miirctud,l>]aiiie, Meme- 

nfu*, 107. 
Collybistv, 356. 
Coloni, SO, n., 37?, 370. 
ColoiLiiS^ 51 ; uijhUrux, 

53 ; cinlfla, plBbeiic, 

t^^gate, 59. 
Col^tius bonus, 37B. 
Colum, 317, tilVAnum, 
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«. ; ingrtdds fDnnata, 
995 ; conuB sugfottum, 
IM. 

Combttrerv, 837, n, ' 
Comissari, 302. 
Ck>mis8atio, SOS. 

ClNnlnatar, ; e&a" 

CosbUAttu, lids It. 



33, 2^,A\, Mf 
106, 

lTi;ciiriaUiiN,a5> 100, 
•MHI.TO; trfbuta, 

CHdlkloi dies, ^ co- 

Cffroiti»tl tjiburU, 13*. 

Comitiam, 55. 

Conmentari. StO. 

Commentam, 104f 383 ; 
electonun v«I seleetd- 
ruio^ 363 ; a commenta- 
riis,S63. 

Commentaiias remm 

VTbanardm, IM. 
Cmnmlssionetf, 300. 
Committere opera, 800. 
Ck>m<Bdia» 336; comoB- 

dis togats, |Hr»texta- 

tiD, trabeataD,-4cc., 936 : 

AtellaiMB, 987. 
Commone, 37 ; in com- 

mane coAsnlere, pro- 

desse, Ac, 37. 
Compactoras lihronim, 

366. 

Comparare, inter 8e,1 10. 
Comparatione paitiii, 
70, n. 

Compedes, 160. 
Comperendinatio, 105. 
CompitaUa, 991. 
Conpluvium, 180, 373. 
Componere, 337, 344. 
Compromissahus, 103. 
Compromisaum, 165. 
Concamerata sudatio, 

308«n., 311,11. 
Concepca actionisiirten- 

tione, 169, n. 
Concha, 357. 
Conchylia, 314. 
ConciUabuia, 58. 
Conciliatoros, 196. 
Concilium, 13, 179: ple- 

bi8,70. 

Concionalis hirudo sra- 
rii,90. 

Concionem dare, produ- 
cere, advoeare, in as- 
eendere, habere, veni- 
re, in voeare, 05 ; in 
concione stare, ib. 

Conciohes condiict«,90. 

Conclamare, 386. 

Conclamatum est} 336. 

Conclave, 373. 

Concobina, 830. 

Concubinatus, 380. 

Concnbiumrei coneubia 
noz, 319. 

Condere. 388 ; in aerari- 
um, 13, lustrum, 60,rite 
manee. animam senol- 
chro, 336 ; corpora, H8. 

Condictlo, MS. 



Condictionis, 157. 
Conditor dulciariofl, 815. 
Conditores juris, 198. 
Conditoria, 347, n. 
Conditorium, 344. 
Conducta uultitudo, 90. 
Conductorea, 878. 
C^mjkrrei^ 138, 899, 
335. 

Con da hum, 358. 
Coii,[3 u f 15^. 
Gongiufi, 3ja. 

Conjuratj} 340. 
Coi:t;^urat|a, 946. 
CpnjDx:, S3a. 
Connubiiuiif n. 
Conquiaitiot 947. 
Conqulsitoro'f , fi4T. 
CoDicript] patfflSp 9, 7. 
ConHCTatio, 348. 

Consenlei dii, lSi7. 

Consilia semestria, 7, n, 

ConsiUarii, 166, 119, a. 

Consilium, pmconsulis, 
119, ti. ; reipublics 
sempitemum, 1, n. ; in 
consilium secedere, 95, 
n. ; in consilium adhi- 
beri vel assumi, 199, n. 

Constitutiones, 17, 150, 
n. ; prlncipales, 151, n. 

Constratus equtas, 951. 

Consualia, 399. 

Consuere os, 395. 

Consuetudo vel mos 
majorum. 151, n. 

C(»isal prior, 77. 

Consulares, 8, 83, 114 ; 
legati, rectores, 114. 

Con8ularis,aquarum,495 

Consulere senatum de 
aliqua re, 10; licet, 98. 

Consules, 78, 77 ; desig- 
nati, 78, 66 ; honorani, 
ordinarii, suffiBcti, fSSL 

Consnli ordiiie, 8. 

Consutta belli, sapien- 
tum, Gracchi, 13. 

Conti, 383, a. 

Conticinium, S19. 

Contubemales, 94, 111, 
955,330. 

Contubemium, 34,955, 
360, 330 : vivere in 
contobemio, 355. 

Conventus, US. 

ConWvari recta recte et 
dapsile, Z\t. 

Convivii dictator, dux 
vel strategus, 336. 

Convivium intempesti- 
vum, 301. 

Copts, 314. 

Coqui, 97. 

Coquus, 315. 

Corbita, 279. 

Coria, 379, n- 

Comicen, 56. 

Comicula, 964. 

Comiger, 188. 

Coma, 941, 257. 

Comua, 359,- n. ; velo- 
rum, 381 ; portus, 384. 

Corolla), 343, 319, a. 

CoroUarium, 943. 

Corona castrensis, 963 ; 
civica, ib. graminea 
obsidionalis, 964 ; ma- 
ralis, navalis, rostrata, 
963 ; splcea, 904 ; val- 
laxis,963; MibcoKma, 



93 ; eorona cioMrt vel 

circumdar*, 960, m. ; 

cumcorona ebriaa,-319. 
Corons, 995, 319, a. 
Coronam coUigere,166,ii 
Coronare cratera vel vi- 

na, 396. 

Coronariomaurum, 113. 
Corpora lecticafiorum, 

890] nondum concUp 

mata,836. 

Corpus juris, 84, 118, 
116, 151; 8ecaxe,84. 

Correetares, 103, 114. 

Corrigore mores, 98, n, 

Corrigia, 999, n. 

Cortina, 909, a. 

Corns, 388. 

Corvi, 985. . 

Corybantes, 907. 

Corymbi vxorona,978,H. 

Corymbus, 387. 

Corvphsus, 940. 

Cothones vel -na, 985. 

Cothumas,938,a.,993. 

Cotylse,858. 

Covinarius, 392. 

Covlnus, 899. 

Crater, 394^ 896. 

Crates, 970, %. ; dentata, 
380 ; sub crate nacari, 
968,*. 

Creari,66. ' 

Cremare, 337, %,■ 

Crepida vel -duls, 909. 

C^^idarum ostragula^ 

Crep'idati, 310, n. 
Crepundia, 332. 
Crepusculum, 219. 
Creta, 224, 296. 
Creta v. cressa nota, 
177. 

Cretat^p, 296.. 
Cretati pedes, 24, a. 
Cretio hsreditiatis, 44. 
Crimen majestatis, 97, 

n. 112 ; raptus, 161, a. ; 

regni, 58. 

Crinales acus, 295, ».; 

fascis, vittcs, 295. 
Crines ficti vel supposi- 

ti, 300, a. 
Crinitus, 186. 
Crista, 950. 
Crocota, 998. 
Crusts, 325. 
Crustula, 314. 
Crypta, 411. 
Cryptoporticus, 807. 
Cubicula, dorraitoria, 

noctuma et diuma, 373 
Cubicularii v. -ares, 373. 
Cubiculatius, 28, n. 
Cubicuium, 232, a. 
CubUe, 380. 
Cubitus, 357. 
Cucullus. 201, 301, n. 
Cudo, 204. 
Culcita, 304. 
Culeo insutus, 181, a. 
Culeus, 259. 
Culina, 373. 
Culmen, 367, 385. 
Culmus, 385. 
C^a potare magistra, 

Culter, 380. 
Caltrarii, 310. 
Cultrarius, 213. 
Cultri, 216. • 
CuluUi, 394. 
Cumerum, 339* 
Cuneus, 2»,944,tt.201 



Cunicolum ague* 974. 

Capedie, 374. 

Cuppa vel cupa, 39S. 

Curator, 115. 

Curatores aqownm, 
405; operum puUieo* 
rum, viarum, Ac, 191. 

Curetes, 200, 207. 

Cuiin, 1,2,6,55,401. 

Curiales, 47. 

Curio, 1; Bfaxtmns, 1, 
55, 185. 

Ciiriones, 46, 904. 
Curricula, 391. 
CurrusTiw, 391 ; fUeft- 
ti, 391. 

Cursores, 889 ; publid, 
410, n. 

Cursoria}, 978. 
Cursus, 996, fi.,800. 
Cumle ebar, 74, 891. 
Cumles magistrataarib. 
Custodes, 65. 
Custodia, 370; liben* 
180. 

Custodis, 996. 
Cyathi,358. 
Cyathissari, 896. 
Cyathus, 890 ; ad cjrrn* 
thos stare et 8tatei,ib. 
Cyclas, 987. 
Cynrt>a sutilia, 975. 
Cymbia, 394* 
CymbolB, 970, a. 
Cynosura, 893. 
Cytisus, 863. 



DaetyU, 3H- 
Dac^loCheca,106. 
Aaiuoves ayaSoi mu Km- 
Kot, 341. 

Damnati ad nadiom et 
ad ludum, 939. 
Damnatio, 43 ; ad bea- 
tias, 181, a. 
Damiio, 43. 

Damnum, 179; injuria 
datum, 161 ; pnaatare, 

ib. n. 

Dapes, 843 ; libats, 31S. 
Decanus, 955. 
Decempeda, 357, a. 
Decemviri, 5, 58, 70, 79, 
109, 124, 159, 164, 901, 
n. ; litibus jndicandis, 
100, 101 ; sacris faciun* 
dis, 988 ; sacromm, 85. 
Deceres, 979. 
Decemere, 63. 
Decies, centies,dx. 359. 
Decimani, 249 ; limites, 
387. 

Decimatio,966. 
Dcclarari, 66. 
DecoUare, 290. 
Decreta, 150, a. ; augu- 
rum, Ciesaris, conan- 
lum, decurionum, jutdi- 
cis, gntiflcum, prind- 

iJeopetoria arma, 938, a. 
Decretum, 05 ; senatiia, 
8, 19 ; tribunorum, 95 ; 
ultimum vel extra* 
mum, 15. 
Decums, 46. 
Decumani, 46. 
Decumanum, 50. 
Decumaons. 46, 888. 
Decmuc,849. 
Dacucia aMUUriajodi- 
tum, 179. 



Decurte, 181, 1», 179, 







BapocLtDt, 53«. 

, Ln scjentf 
actoruf, ib. ; Timun, 

m 

DABpondere fltlBnir 331- 

ItnltoriJ, 39 
DetAvtitiD ^bcrorani} 50 

l}«xt«r vt tliiiit«r, lOB. 
iMiUABr 340. 

fiiuiuffl BflrvonipiT 90, n 
filbipho TefttifB, i99. 

DlciuD acftbfiE«i noJACtl- 
bere vel urtHi 1^, t- 

Dif r.^ijc, a7(l, n. 
Dictaiof, 72, 
JJictaturaacme&rrLBi 106 

BJem iiffindere vol dif- 
fqrTttt Id? ; H' ; dkcerer 

' 169 ; prodJcere v«J pro- 
dacere, lb. 

Dl^i Aliien>^»> m ; at- 

1S7, la^^, 220, n. ; fvnrf-. 

bifKiutU3^3n intcr- 
Ciil.lMjii.ijusti.lOri 



Dig italiih 

tHgitum toUsrsi 40. 



itaurlMf l%nikfli«iD 

ia7;lHfce]M^I]lfl«* 
l«ctL IBJ, J87* 
DJii ndftU ponrld, lit. 

Duucul^m, 319. 
IDllndia, 

Djm&dttBrt, 1130. 
JMraenimD, 00, SSV. 



DIcBceitor 109. 
t>ldDtt& mater, 1S4. 
Dionyftia, 14S, 
UJaKiui, M9k ■» 

DIplDraaj 410, 
Din tetL Difffi, 199. 
Diremptio ml&iiilorunir 

Diribttorot tbI dlitribu^ 

Dlscalcaatus, Ni^ 
D tac ^dertiSLalia omnia, 
11. 

Discessio, 11. 

BjKlnoli, Mi. 

Dliciia, VAjf tt. 

DliputatSo forf, IQS 
Pltrlbntans, 65. 
Dlus FldJus, 139. 
Divert) la, 335, a, 

Ilivfirsoria, 410. 
Diverticula, 410. 
Divide, 10. 
Divinatio, 173. 
Divini, 900. 
Divisores, 60, n. 
Divortiuin, 83S, n. ; fa« 
cere cum uxore, 3M. 
Dixi, 177. 

Do, dico, addico, 84. 
Doctor, 363. 

Utuij-ini.'s, 3a», 357. 
i>Dlii^ra, 3S0. 
Dotiitcn, 317. 

iJoLi.lVJLiEU quin^iUDf 

r»o]nE:iU!9. H 33t n.F^li 
91. ]1T,II§, 329, 363. 

Domuncuis, 311* 



Dona, 343. - 
Donari annulo sareo,18. 
DoQatio, 41. 
Donativum, 358. 
Dos recepticia, 3S0. 
Dossuaria, 380, n. 
Drachma, 56, 340, 859. 
Draco, 303. 
Dropax, 250. 
Ducenarii, 115, 179. 
Ducere, 371, n. ; 379 ; 

honestum ordinam, 958 

uxorem, 338. 
Duces, 103; multitudi- 

nom, 9&|B^ 
DiictiU|. wOtk 

DDDdeclm Acfit^ita nl 

•orfrtoia, 3I7» 
Duodayicefbmalf Ml 
Duplfcaiil, 964. 
Duplicatio, IM. 
Duumviri, 53, 100, US, 

fl., ]T1,4.. 9Q1f «. 

pr«fs<:tuHiw oliaiti^ 



Ebur, 383 ; curule, 74, 
301. 

Ecclesis^ 58. 
Eculeua v. equuleus, 
175. 

Edicere, 84, n. ; seoa> 

turn, 6, n. 

Edicta,ff, 17,150,i>.;tra. 

lalitjar Vd] nova., S4. 

jteremptoriuin, porpo- 
tuurn, provinclalt, ur- 
banum, wmm pro om- 
iiii'us v^i pfv tribas, 

M. S5. 

[■:.l/in[K;ii, 174, 
EJU.lLl JUdLCLS, iiT5. 

Editor gladiator LI in, ttS^^r 

Edjtoris tribunal, 232. 
EduEia irtiaUit« rel dul- 
ciaj'ia, 314. 

Eicrifdt telationem, 9. 
Euri^^vii 103. 

' I :1 1 tff (f Il^^Jf , STB* 

Elogjum, 43, A. 
EmanclpaxeT 35, »■ 39. 
Emancipatio, 35. 
EmMttEflaliiT 325; vei- 

mlculata, 375. 
Embolia, 343. 
iEcnboluH vel ^UEn, 301 h 
Emere a maio auctora, 

40. 

Erueriti, Mflj n. affll. 
EmplAitnitjo, a&5. 

EllljjLkif ^^'^^1. ; per »8 

UhrAin, ^Qt 41 T fyb 
corona, 40. 
Endromii, 337. 

Ensi*,35J. 
Enubere patribuf , 9L 
Enuptio nntls. 84. 
Ephemendea, MS. 
Bphippia,9Sl. 
Ephippium, 380. 

1,981. 



arnfrdlum, 301. 



Kpirni 

Epkttcopust 103. 
EptbtoU. JO, Mil Up 
opi»to^i?, 3^, 
Eplftyljumi 401. 
EpfUpHliBB,W • 
EptlhalaiiAti n%«»- 
EvItrUQZhis^l 

Epolafl da die la 4ttMBi 

301. 

Eques, Stt8. 

E^uuitis ctdiniit pH^^ 
csflps, 10. 
Equl jd^alA*, 

^^'^ 

Eqisifaf 905. 
Equttitiu luAt&B, 1 
Eiiultfli* K 17, IB, 

^171,171, in, ^ 

Equttm «dikiai»T It. f 
Equni OetfliiHa, m 



ETmiii], 388. 
Ejcultis, 885. * 
Eaquilina,. 68 ; parta,3^ 
Essedarti, 910. 
Essedarius, 309.- 
E6sed«m,809. 
EuripuB,S94,939,878. 
Eurus,S88. 
Bvems, 345. 
Everriator, 340. 
Evocarc, 153, m 

EvocatL 347, 355. 
EvocatiQ, 94(i. 
Ex&uctotan, 909. 
EtaucionEl^^, fi. 
EKauclomtlo.oaSt] 
Exauguraii posnu U 
ExBuguratlQ, 38,*, 
EjTceptlo^ 160. 



EkcdUk, 950, fTWII 
J^L{;ubiBi Bgiereii lHk 
Exv^jmy 387. 
ExercfCii ad palun, WSJ. 
Eior^itator, 317. 
Exvrcitof navli, iflOi 
ExerdtiLitSd7i ( 
lis, m, n. 
Exheredare, 43^ 
Eiirere foras, 33:1. 
Extnum, ISO. 
Eilmere djdm i 

9, H. 

Exomi^i, 36). 
Exoitrakt 344. 
Ex pons I latio, 356. 
EjcploTHtQTLz navtri, 3T0^ 

ExprmniciMir. 34, a. 
Exi.i^iimiuH 3yT 
Ejtse?i:]ui,i:,333; ' 

E;tt:a coaiulflrt, il8td| 
ExtiipjfBi, 901. 
ExlrsordlurU, I 
957. 

ExttTi%90fr. 
ExTSxrs, 888. 



Faba,S68. 

Fabeto Attikni,88i 



984, «. 
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FaMamlaMn vsl do- 
cere, 137. 

Facem inter utrainaiM, 
JW; ftcet Doptiaie*, 
mmritc, legitiouB, S3S. 

Factio aU» vel albeta, 
mnaUt, reneta, prasi- 
na, aoraU, et purpura, 

m 

Factkmes an ri ga n im, 
ttft; qaadiigaxiiHnnB, 

FhCw7. 

Fafotalis moos, S07. 
Faw, t95. 
F»DaxCircai,401. 
Fkli. 381. 
FttuUa,St,».,M,34,ik, 
40, 41, m. 

FamiliiB emptor, manci- 

iC^liaret, 34. 
FUdoUb, 315, A. 
Faiia,S00.S16,». 
Fanatid, 300. 
Far, 338, 383. 
Farreum libum, 338. 
Fuiiia,383. 
Faacet, 7, 75-78, 85. 

303, 306. 

FudiB, 303, 183. 

FfeMltis,38l 

Fasti, 138, MM, 833; con- 

solaref, kalendarea, 

193, 104 ; ItMtM TOM- 

laie, 77. 
Fastigiatut, 374. 
Faetigittm, 374; operi 

iinponeiie,il>. 
FatkUci libri, 103, a. 
Faunalia, 331, 388. 
Fanttue, 108. 
Favete linguU, 131. 
FaTonins, 388. 
Fax, 330; prima, 310. 
Fetaiiari,310. 
Fadalea Yel ' 

304,344. 
Felix, 108. 

Femlnalia rel femera- 
lia,S83. 

Fenestre, 375. 
Fendia, 331; mimera, 
345. 

FeraUa, 306, «., 315> 

343; prima. 305. 
FercttlumT^ 404. 
Ferentarii,340. 
Feretnim, 330, 404. 
Ferie, 60, 138: Concep- 

tiY», 333; denicales, 

345 ; imperative, 833 ; 

LatiiuB, 05, 108, 838. 
Ferre repuli am, centn- 

riam, saffira(iam, vel 

tabeUam,60. 
Fenrom recipere, 834, a. 
Ferala,86,ii. 
Feecemiini verrat, 385. 
FeiUicas inter se com- 

mittere, 156, a. 
Feetttm anciltorum, 381 ; 

mercatorum, 888, a. 
Fftolft, 864, 801. 
Fidei commitsarii, 44, a. 
Fldei commiMum, 43. 
FldejuMor, iponsor, 158. 
fidem de foro toUera, 

401. 

Fidet,jtitjuruidam,118, 
Fididnes. 310. 
FldiciUi,i75,». 
Mndtitat iMBns, 41; 
fiOHf OT. 



FUom dttcere, 37S. 
Fimbria, 805. 
Fimeta,370. 
Fimos, 370. 

Fiscales gladiatores, 
330. 

FiaceUa,305. 
Fiscne, 100, a., 144, a. 
Fistula, 361 ; pastoiitia, 
348, a. 

Fistula, 308, a., 378, a. 
FlabeUa, 315, a. 
FlafeUa, 387. 
FUfellum, 180, 394 ;bor- 
ribile, ib. 
Flasrttm,304. . 
Flamen, 4, 55, 304, 305, 
908:diaUs. 106, 348; di- 
alis, Martialis, et Qni- 
rinalis, 904; Cmris, 
305. 

FlamiiUB, 810. 
Flamines, 103, mioores, 
305. 

Flaminia porta, 307. 
Flaminica, 805, a. 
FlaminU, 310. 
Flammeum vel -us, 
338. 

Floralia, 381. 
Flnmentana porta, 397. 
Focale vel -ia, 908. 
Foculi, 373. 

Focus, 815, 373 ; peren- 
nis, pervifil, 347 ;porta- 
tilis, 130, a. 

Fflmeratores, 356, n. 

FoBniseces, 384. 

FoBnum, 184, cardum, 
ib. 

Fonus, 355; perpetuum, 
ib.; semunciarium, 956; 
unciarium, 356. 

Folia, 360, 385, n. 

Fblliculus, 306. 

Follis, 306; pugUlatoxi- 
tts,ib. 

Fonsmuitatis, 186. 
Fon,63,401;trina,40S. 
Foramina remoruni,978, 
a. 380. 

Forceps, 868. 

Fords boves, 331, a. 

Fordicidia. 331. 

ForenMia.300. 

Fores, 360, lanieats, ib. 

Fori, 384, 378, a. 

Formula, 50, 68, 84, 158, 
n., 160, a. ; formula sti- 
pulationum vel sponsio- 
num, 158, a. ; fonnulam 
mtendere, 154. 

FormuUulus. 154. 

Fomices, 404. 

Foro transverso, 188, a. 

Fortuna muliebiis, 335, 
a. 

Fonili, 867. 

Forum, 179, 906, 854 ; 
Appii, Aurelium, Cor- 
neui, 53; Cupedinis, 
408, Jttlii, Livii, 53; 
magnum, Nervs, Ro- 
manum, triplex, vetus, 
403: et conventus age- 
re, 118. a. ' 

Forus, 387. 

Fossa, 854. a. 

Foss»,870, a. 

Fr»na li^icere, concu- 
tere, accipere, 305 ; lu- 

]^uw,'306 



; noideret 



Fkatxes amterralas, ar- 
valea, 903, 904. 

Frigidarium,300, 311. 

FritiUus,»7. 

Fronte recta, asquatis 
fhmtibus, 90S, a. 

Fructuarium, 387. 

Fructoarius, 41. 

Fnictus, 358. 

Fmge et salsa mola,I43. 

Fruges salsa, 804, a. 

Frumenta, 384. 

Frumentaria, 970. 
Frumentarius canoiu50. 

Frumentum duplex^i64, 

emptum, decumanum, 

imperatum, 50. 
Fruteta,379. 
Fnitices, 385. 
Fucare, 371, a. 
Focata, 906. 
Pucu8,396. 
Fugitivaril, 85. 
FugitiW, 85. 
Fulcra, 304. 
Fuligine collinere, 806. 
FnJmen, 188, a. 
Fumarium,318, a., 388,a. 
Fumosus, 374. 
Funales cerei, 330; eaui, 

304. 

Funalia, 330. 
Funambuli, 9«I, a. 
Fundi, 38 ; populi, 48. 
Funditores, Baleares, 

Ac., 340. a. 
Fundus, 38; fieri, 48, 

51, a. 

Funehria justa, 847, a. 

Funera indictiva, tadta, 
193, 339, a. 

Funera, 344. 

Fnneris dominus, 330, a, 

Funes,380,888;quimap 
lum sustinent, 978, a. 

Funestus, lOd. 

Funeta, 387. 

Funus, 338, 330 ; acer^ 
bum vel immaturum, 
388; indictivum, cen- 
sorium, consulare, prm- 
toriiun, triumphale, pu- 
blicum, collativum, ta> 
citum, translatitium, 
plebeium, commune, 
vulgare, 838. 

Fur nec manifestus, 161. 

Furca, 85, 380 ; expelle- 
re, extrude- 

Furcifer, 85. 
FurciUa 389. 
Fures, 160. 
Furie, 188. 

Furtum conceptnm, 130, 
161. 

Fuscina, 830. 
Fustes, 180, a. 
Fustuarium, 180, 868. 
Fusus, 371. 



Gabinus cinctns vel cul- 
tus, 51, a. 
Galbanatu8,808. 
Galbani mores, 808. 
Galea. 840, 350. 
Galericulam, 300. 
Galerus,105,a.,949,994, 
300. 

GalU,907. 
Gallia togtto, 33. 
Otlll0»ct^ito,901 



OtiUdnluin, 919. 
Gallina, 314. 
Gallinarium, 377. 
Gausapa,999, 906, a. 
Gemma perspicua, 375, 
vel germen, 386, a. 
Gemma, 808, a. 
Gemonia^ 181. 
Genesis vel genitura,900 
GeniaUs lectus, 333, a. 
Genethliad, 900. 
Genista, 383, 385. 
Genius, 188. 
Gens, 81 ; togata, 986. 
Gentes, 81, 89, a. 
Gentiles, 91, 34, a., 44, 
a., 47, a. 
Gentilitta, 47, a. 
Genua incerare deonun , 
811. 

rcpcyof,393. 
Geruli, 389, 390. 
Gestatio, 307. 
Gesticulatores, 315. 
Gladiator plurimarum 
palmarum, 933. 
Gladiatores supposititU, 
subdititii, postulatitii, 
fiscales, ordinarii, car 
tervarii, meridiani, 930; 
sine missi<»M, 889. 
Gladiatoria sagina, 989. 
Gladiatorinm, 830. 
Gladius, 951 ; ad i^i- 
um damnati,999; plum- 
beo gladio jugulaii, lb. 
Glarea, 400. a. 
Glastum, 185. 
rXavKuirtt A&wim^ I8S,a. 
Gleba, 156, a. 
Gleba adscripti,97, a; 
Glirarlum, 377. 
Globus vel orbis, 969. 
Glomerare, 371, a. 
Gloriosissimus, 103. 
Glutinatores 366. 
Gradus, 844, a., 357 ; de- 
jectio, 968, a. ; miliU- 
ris, 357. a. ; primus ho- 
noriSjJOO, a. ; vel sedi- 
lia, 938, a. ; senatorius, 
3, a. 

Grace more bibere, 386. 
QracosUtis, 319. 
rpafifiaretOf 159, a. 
GrammaUci, 87. 
Graphiarium, 363. 
Graphium, 361, 363. 
Gratia vel charites, 184. 
Gratiarum actiones,919. 
Gratulatio, 963, a. 
Gregarii milites, 950, a. 
Greges, 885. 
Gressus, 357. 
Gubemaculum, 878, a. 
380. 

Gubemator. 880, 883. 
Gustatio vel gustus,314. 
Gustatoiium, 314. 
Guttum, 816. 
Guttus, 811. 
Gymnasia, 811, a. 401. 
Gymnasiarchus, 397. 
Gymnasium, 996, 997. 
Gymnici agones, 988, a. 
Gymnosopoista, 337. 
rvMiMioy, 373. 
Gynaceum, 373. 
Gypsati pedes, 94, a. 

H 
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Babena, S6, n, 

Habenas, 395. 
Habere comitia, 95. 
Haedi, 395. 

Hsredem nancupare, 
42. 

Hsredes ascendentes, 

coUaterales, descen- 

dentes, 42 ; secundi,43. 
Hereditas jacens, 37 ; 

sine sacris, 56. 
Hsreditatera adire, 44. 
Haereditatis cretio, 44. 
Haeredium, 378. 
Hseres, 28, 43, 44, n. ; 

fiduciarius, 43, 28, n. ; 

ex asse, sernisse, 44. 
Hamae, 394, n. 
HarjB, 377. 
Harioh, 200. 
Harpagones, 285. 
Harpastum, 227, 306. 
Haruspex summus, 201. 
Hamspices, 201. 
Hanispicina, 201. 
Hasta,23, 40, 164 ; pura, 

264 ; sub hasta, 23. 
Hastaria censio, 267. 
Hastati, 248. 250, 252, 

255, 258, 259, 262. 
Hastatus primus, 252. 
Haustum, 393. 
Hebdomades, 218, ». 
Helciarii, 283. 
Heiice, 393. 
Heliocaminus, 375. 
HelU, 284. 
HemixuB, 358. 
Heminaria, 358. 
Hemisescla, 349. 
Hepteres, 276. 
Herciscere fiamiliain,41. 
HermiB trunci, 186^ n. 
Hennuli. 224, 226. 
Hesperides, 377. 
HeteriaB, 137, n. 
Hexaphoros, 390. 
Hexaphorum, 339. 
Hexeres, 276. 
Hibemacula, 258, n. 
Hiems, 188. 
Hieronicae, 228, n. 
Hilaria, 221. 
Hippa^ogae, 279. 
Hippagines. 279. 
Hippodromi, 401. 
Hippopera, 389. 
Hiitriones, 235, 340. 
Holocaustum, 213. 
Bolographum, 42. 
Holosenca vestis, 297. 
Homo per se cognitus, 

21 ; sine censu, 89. 
Honestus, 121. 
Honorarium, 112, 319, 

n. ; decurionatus, 53,n. 
Honorarius, 163. 
ZIonorati, 85. 
Hoplomachi, 230. 
Horahibema, sexta noc- 

tis, septima, octava, 

220. 

Hone, 18a 

Hordeum, 383 ; hordeo 
jpasci, 268, n. 
Horologia solaria, 220, n. 
Horoscopus, 200. 
Horreum, 384. 
Hortator, 283. 
Horti pensUes, 377. 
Bortus vel ortus, 377 ; 
pinguis, ib. 

Bosses, 313 ; oblatus. 



Hospitale cubiculum, 
313. 

Hospitalia, 313. 
Hospitia, 38, n., 410. 
Hospitium, 313. 
Hostes, 33. 

Hostia, 212, n. ; ambar- 
valis, 203. 
Hostilia, 6. 
Humare, 338. 
Hyades, 395. 
HybridaD, 330. 
Hymenaeos, canere, 333. 
Hymenaeus, 333. 
Ilypocauston, 310. 
Hypodidascalus, 363. 
Hypodromus, 401. 
Hypogaea, 347. 
Hypomnemata, 363. 



laspis, 298, n. 
Idiographus, 363. 
Idus, 218. 

'lipoSiSacrKoXoi, Itpovo- 

HOI, itpo<l>v\(uce5t -^av- 

rat, 192. 
Ignobiles, 21. 
Ignomlnia, 90, 180. 
meet, 344. 
Ulegitimi, 330. 
Illustres, 18, 103. 
Imagines, 21. 
Immolare, 213. 
Iipmoti, 327. 
Impages, 370. 
Impendium, 355. 
Imperator, 15^ 73, n., 

113, 117, 118, 263. 
Imperatores, 76. 
Imperatoria majestas, 

118. 

Imperatum, 50. 
Imperium, 73, 74, 111, 

n. 114, n. ; prorogare, 

110, n. 

Impetritum, inaugura- 

tma est, 199. 
Impiuvium, 189, 373. 
Impolitia, 90. 
Impuberes, 26, n. 
Imus, 304. 
Inaugurare, 61, n. 
Inauguratio, 36, 199. 
Inaures, 296. 
Incendiarii, 135. 
Incestuosi, 330. 
Incestus, 330. 
Inciiia, 380. 
Incinctus, 290. 
Inciti, 327 ; ad incitas 

redactus, ib. 
Inclamare. 336, n. 
Incudi reddere versus, 

361. 

Incuria. 90. 
Index, 158, u. 
Indicarc, 158. 
Indictio, 50, n. 
Indictus senatus, 6. 
Indigites dii, 189. 
Indomitum, 322, n. 
Indusium, 291. 
Infamia, 180. 
Infamis aer, 297, n. 
Infaustus, 198. 
Infelix, 198. 

Inferiae, 345, 346 ; infe- 
rias ferre, mittere, 345. 
Inficiatio, 166, n. 
Infrequentes, 267, n. - 
Infulas, 204, 212, ». 
Ingttui, 23. 



Injuria summa, 126. 

Injuriae leviores, 161, n. 

Inoculare, 387, n. 

Inoculatio, 387, n. 

Inofiiciosum, 43. 

Iquilini, 27, n. 38. 

Inscriptio, 24, n. 

Inscriptus, 25. 

Insigne navium, 279. 

Insitio, 386, n. 

Inspergere, 213, n. 

Instita, 287. 

Institores, 160. 

Instituta, 151, n. 

Instrui, 111. 

Insulae, 38. 39, 368. 

Insuiarii, 38. 

Insulsus, 312. 

Intentio actionis, 154. 

Intorcedere, 94, 95 ; se- 
natus consulto, 12 ; 
omnibus actis, 77, n. 

Intercessione desistere, 
94, n. 

Interdicere, 85, 155, n. ; 

Italia, 180. 
Interdicta, 85. 
Interdictio, 156, n. ; a- 

quae et ignis, 180. 
Interfari tribune, 138, n. 
Interloqui, 86. 
Interpretes, 60 ; juris, 

128 ; sacrorum, 192. 
Interregnum, 75, n. 
Inierrex, 5,59, 72,74,76. 
Interrogatio, 158. 
Interula, 291. 
Intestabiles, 176, 180. 
Intestatus, 44, n. 
Intonsus, 186. 
Involucra, 360. 
Ire in alia omnia, 11. 
Irpex, 380. 

Irrogare ptBuam, vel 
muictam, 63. 
Iselastici ludi, 228. 
Isicium, 314. 
Iter, 38, n. 



Jactus, 327, n. ; pessi- 
mus V. damnosus, Ve- 
nereus v. basilicus, 
327. 

Janicularis, 396. 
Janiculum, 397. 
Janitor, 369, 370. 
Janitrices. 369. 
Janua, 369, 370. 
Japix, 388. 

Jecur sine capite, 213,n. 
Jentaculum, 302. 
Jubere legem vel roga- 
tionem, 63. 

Judex, 163 ; quaestionis, 
171. 

Judicatum facere vel 
solvere, 167, n. 
Judicum ferre alicui, 
164; ejerare, ib. 
Judices, 76, 84, 86, 100, 
121, 130, 132, 141, 171 ; 
dare, 164 ; edere, 174 ; 
pedanci, 165 ; selecti, 
163. 

Judicia, 152; centum- 
viralia, 163, ». ; exer- 
cere, 86, n. ; privata, 
152 ; publica, 163, n. 
Judicium, 154, 163 ; n., 
dare vel redddre, 153, 
n. ; ex albo, 163, A. ; 
lia8t0,recup9TatQrlum, 

56 



164 ; perdueUionis, 58 ; 
quadruplex, 164. 

Juga, 276, 278, 322. 

Jugales equi, 394. 

Jugarii, 394. 

Jugerum, 358, 381. 

Jugulare, 213. 

Ju^ixm, 330, n., 371, 
380, 381, 387 ; ignorai- 
niosum, 371 ; bubire, 
sub jugo cogere, &c., 
40. 

Jumonta sagmaria vol 
sarcinaria, ^9, 258. 

Jupiter indiges, 190. 

Jura nova condere, 125 ; 
reddere, 255, n. ; san- 
guinis vel cognationis, 
126. 

Jurare in acta impera- 
toris, 119, n. ; in leges, 
75, n. ; in verba, 247, n. 

Jurat i homines, 175. 

Jure cedere, 155, n. ; 
cessio, 39 ; vocatae, 64. 

Jiiridicus Alexandrinad 
civitatis, 114. 

Juris auctores vel con- 
ditores, 128; consulti, 
125 ; disciplina, intelli- 
gentia, interpretatio, 
periti, praediatorii pe- 
ritus, 125, n. ; regulae, 
128 ; studiosi, 125. 

Jurisdictio, 73, 111, n., 
114, n., 152. 

Jus, 38, 123, n., 124 ; M- 
lianum, 125 ; applicati- 
onis, 54; auffurarum, 
auspiciorum, 125;auxi- 
lii, 95; bellicum vel 
belli, caercmoniarum, 
125, ; census, 45 ; civi- 
le, 125, 128 ; civile Fla- 
vianum, 128 ; civitatis, 

32, n., 48; civium vel 
civile, commune, 124, 
125, n. ; connubii, 33 ; 
consuetudinis, 125 ; di* 
cere, 84, 178, n. ; dice- 
re, reddere, vel dare, 
126 ; divinum, 125 ; do- 
minii, 156 ; dominii le> 
gitimi, 33 ; extremum 
tribunorum, 94, fecia- 
le, Fiavianum, 125 ; 
fundi, 38, n. ; gentilita- 
tis et familiaB, 33 ; gen- 
lium. 124 ; ha^ntsw 
^ fl; ■ 

; lAO^^ S^Mh 
in rQi, 1^ H. 't Itillmsmi^ 

33, 4M, 4U ; Um, 

hcm leviitfwli, Ulf. 

Si finSi^Ltii 4flf 

4^1 ; TiLui'Luarii tnfeifiii- 
dt, n'^i, rt. t Jiaturra Tsf 
ibut kii'ELtr, I'll t rieicea- ' 
situdinis, 126 ; nexi, 
39 ; patronatus, 35 ; pa- 
trium, 33; pontificum, 
125; populi. 124, n. ; 
postliminii, 47 ; prsDdi- 
atorum, 125 ; pneto- 
rum^ 84, n., 125 ; rela- 
tionis primas, tertie, 
quartae et quints, 9; 
privatum, 124, n; p^p. 
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TindanuQ rel provin- 
dale, 33; poblice epu- 
landi, 5, m. ; pablicuai, 
194, n ; Quintium, 33, 
196; regnt, 120; reU- 
cionis, 125 ; Romanam, 
126 ; sacronun, 45, 47 ; 
sacrosanctsB potestatis, 

95, n ; sacrum, 124, n., 
135 ; scriptom, 107, n., 
135, 120, n.;; senatori- 
um, 125 ; suffiragii, 32, 

45, 46; summus, 
126 ; testamenti et h»- 
reditatis, 33; tribuna- 
Ua petendi, 93, n. ; tri- 
uin liberonun, 144 ; tu- 
telae, 33, 45, n. ; in jus 
rapere, 153, n. ; vocare, 

96, »., 153, n. 
Jnsjuraxidiiin, 247. 
Ju8ta,338. 
Jostitia, 125. 
Justmom, 223, 346. 
Jostos eqoitatus, 248. 
Jayenes, 19. 

K 

Kalends Grscc, 219; 
sexts, 318. 
KaToaTpoinaraf 281. 
Kara^poKTOifpSL 
KtXevarmj 283. 
Ktvoreu^ioVf 336. 
Kewrpov, 381, 394, n. 
K>i/iaMf) 281. 
Kyi7/if f , 233. 
KonTcty, 369. 
Kioiuv, 103, n. 



Labicana vel Laricana, 

porta, 396. 
Labrum, 309, n. 
Lacema, 287, n., 301, n. 
LaciDia, 286, 294, n. 
Laconicom 308, n., 309, 

310, n. 
Lacunaria, 375. 
Lacas, 317. 
Lama, 205, 291. 
AoKTiUiv vpot Ktrrpn. 

»95. 

Lana, S7J, lanam carpe- 

re, dx., ib. 
LaDce8,S15. 
Lanifici, 371. 
Lanista, 329. 
Lanugo. 300, %, 
Lanz, 305, %.\ satnra, 

335. 

LapUli,177. 
L^diboi cooperiri, 986, 

Lapis, 409; albas, 306; 

•peculaiis, 375. 
Laquearia, 375. 
Laauearii, 230. 
Lares, 41, 110, 188, 315, 

821,289,313, 339. 
Larva argentea, 836, n, 
LarvsB, 341. 
Larvati, 200. 
Latera, 378, n., 280, n. 
Lateranus mens, 307. 
LaUclavii, 251. 
Latifondia, 385, n. 
LatinL Joniani, 39; so- 

Latinitas, 48. 
LathixQTcrttts etDonuDt 



Latrone84atnmcali,327. t Libare diis, 313, n. 



Latus clavus, 4, 5, 75, 
290,347;tegere,233, n. 

Laudatio, 177, 340. 

Landatores, 177. 

Laudicsni, 166. 

Laurea, 267, ». 

Laureate foros, 369. 

Laurentinalia, 223. 

Laurigeripenates, 369. 

Laurus, 386. 

Lautumis, 29, n., 180. 

Lecti, 339 ; tricliniares 
vel discubitorii, 304. 



Libats dapes, 313. 
Libatio, 213. 
LibeUa, 351. 
f^ibelli, 364, 365 ; im] 
ratoris, 16, 150; " 
consignare, 175. 
LibeUus, 100, n., 166, n., 
I memorialis vel rationa- 
I lis, 364, n. ; postulatio- 
num, 173. 

Liber, 360, 364 ; barba- 
tus, 300 ; musteus, 318. 
Liberalia, 221 



-vei aiscuoiioru, »n. \ ijioenuia, 
Lectica, 389 . octopho- Liberi, 23 ; legitimi, iUe- 
rus, &c., 339. 1 gitimi, naturales, spu- 

rii, adulterini, incestu- 
osi, 300. 

Libertas justa, 28. 
Liberti, 23. 
Libertini, 4, 23. 
Libertinus miles, 103, n. 



Lectics, 339. 
Lecticarii, 339, 390; lec- 

ticariorum corpora et 

castra, 390. 
Lectistemium, 212. 
Lectores, 366. 

Lectus, 303, 304 ; geniar Libitinae quaestus, 336. 



lis, 333, n. 

Legare aliquem sibi, 111. 
Legati, 252 
114. 

Legatio libera, 17, 111. 
139. 



Libitinam vitare et eva- 
dere, 336. 
Cssaris, Libitinarii, 336. 
Libo tibi, 312. 
Libra, 349, 353; aqua- 
ria, 405 ; p^r xs et lib- 



Legatus, 111, 252. ► ram, 35, 36, 41. 
Lege agere, 122 ; inter- , Librarii, 121, 366. 
rogare, 173 ; uti, 126, n. I Librarium, 366. 
Legem abrogare, anti- ; Librarius, 363. 
quare, vetare vel non " ' 
accipere, derogare,ju- 
bere, obrogare, rogare, 
subrogare, 66. 
Leges, 128, 130—151; 
agrarise, 95, n.; censo- 
riae, 126 ; consulares, 

124 ; curiatae, 108 ; de- Lice'ri, 158 ; digito, ib. 
cemvirales, 109, 127, Licia, 371, 372. 
124 ; de levando foeno- 
re, 96, n. ; de novis ta- 
buli8,ib.; duodecimta- 
bularum, 109, n. ; 127, 
foenibres, 96, n. ; fru- 
mentaris, ib.; manci- 
pii, 126, municipales, 51 , 
126 ; regisD, 108; scri- 
bere,108, ». ; tabellariae, Liguia, 292, n., 326. 
64; tribunitiae, 124; ven- Ligulae, 358. 
ditionis, versuum, his- " 
toriae, poem atum, 126. 
Legibus solutus, 119. 
Legio, 1, 248. 
Legitimi, 330. 
Legitimus,18; senatu8,6. 
Legoleius, 154. 



Librator, 405. 
Libripcns, 35, 41. 
Librorum coccinnato- 
res vel compactores, 
366. 

Libnun evolvere, 362. 
Libs, 388. 



Licitator, 158, n. 
Lictor, 122 ; postremus, 
primus projdmus, sum- 
mus, 122. 
Lictores, 122. 
Ligamina, 295, n. 
Ligna acapna, 373. 
Ligo, 380. 



Legumina, 377,383. 

Lembi. 278. 

Lemnisci, 312, n. 

Lemures, 341. 

Lemuria,221. 

Lenocinia, 296, n. 

Lens, 383. 

Lentes, 286. 

Lenticula, 311. 

Lenunculi, 379. 

Leporarium, 377. 

Lessus, 339. 

Leucargillon, 380. 

Lex, m, 124, 126 ; M- 
Iia et Fusia, 62 ; anna- 
Isi, 74 ; annua, 84 ; Car 
tholica, Christiana, 126; 
Cornelia, 75 ; curiata, 
55 ; Julia, 48 ; Licinia, 
81 ; regia, 17 ; Sanctis- 
sima, venerabiUs, 186 ; 
Villia, 74. 

Lexidia, 339. 

Liba, 314. 

Llbamina pirima, 813. 



Liua, 270. 
Lims, labor, 361 . 
Limare opus, 361. 
Limbus, 287, n. 
Limites, 384, 387 ; agro- 
rum, 142; decumani, 
388. 

Linea alba, 224, n. ; sa- 
cra, 327. 

Lintea, 275, 306, n., 311. 
Linteones, 371. 
Linteum torale, 304. 
Lintres, 275. 
Linum, 383. 
Liquet, 177 ; mihi non, 

Lira,' 381. 382. 
Lirare, S81, 382. 
Litare, 393, 346; diis, 
213, fi. 

Litem estimare, com- 

ponere, dijudicare, 167; 

suam facere, 168. 
Literadamnatoria, salu- 

taris, tristis, 177. 
LitersB, 364; laureate; 

968, fi. 

Literatus, 25. 
Lites dirimere, 107, n. 
Litigantes, 156, n. 
Lltigatorea, 154, a. 
UUa contettatio, lOS. 



Litmis, 196, 957. 
Lixs, 255. 
Lixivtum, 294. 
Locarii,233. 

Locationes indncere, VSf 
n. 

Loculamenta, 367. 
Loculus, 344, 363. 
Locuples, 378. 
Locus consularis, 304. 
Lodicula, 305. 
Lodix, 305. 
Lora,395. 
Lorica, 250, 270, n. 
Loricati,251. 
Lorum, 292, n. 
Lotos, 209. 

Luceres, 17, 68 ; poste- 
riores, 17. 
Lucina, 183. 
Lucta, 226, n. 
Luctus, 347. 
Lucu8,211. 

Ludere datatim, erpol- 
Sim, raptim, 306, 307. 

Ludi Apollinares, 222 ; 
Cereales, 221 ; circen- 
ses, extraordinarii, 224 ; 
magni,vel Romani, Au- 
gustales,222; 08ci,336; 
piscatorii, 222 ; scenid, 
234, ».; seculares, stati, 
votivi, 224. 

Ludicrum Oscum, 236. 
Ludii, 340. 
Ludiones, 235, n. 
Ludus Trojae, 228; ad 

ludum damnati, 229. 
Lugubria sumere, 347, 

II. 

Lumina, 405,*n. 
Luna, 188, 293. 
Lunata pellis, planta, 
293. 

Lunatici, 201. 
Lupata finena, 395. 
Lupercal, 206. 
Lupercalia, 194, 221. 
Luperci, 206. 
Lupi, 395. 
Lupinum, 383. 
Lupus, 314. 
Lustrare, 58. 
Lusthcus dies, 23. 
Lustrum, 2, 4, 58 ; con* 
dere, 91, n. 

Luteum flanuneum,332. 
Lymphati vel Lym|^- 
tici, 200 ; numi aun, ib. 
Lymphaticus pavor,200. 



MaceUum, 402. 

Macrocolla, 360. 

Macta esse, 213. 

Mactare, 213. 

Msnades, 188, n. 

Msniana, 224. 

Magister, 206,283,363; 
admissionum, 373 ; col- 
legii, 197, 202; vel 
convivii, 326 ; curie, 
55; equitum, 75, 105, 
n., 106, 107, n. ; mo- 
rum, 92 ; navis, 283 ; 
populi, 103, 107, n. ; 
societatis, 18. 

Magistratus cumles, 74, 
391 ; extraordinarii, 74 ; 
majores, majores ordi- 
narii, minores ordinar 
rii. 74 ; ordinaxii, 74 ; 
orainuji miaRet, 101. 
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Magistri equittun, 103 ; 

navium, 283; officio- 

rum, scrinioitah, 103. 
Majestatis crimen, 87, 

112, 142. 
Mala, 314. 
Mallei, 370. 
Malleoli, 386, n. 
MaUeus, 213, n. 
Malobathrum, 312. 
Malus, 278, n., 280. 
Manceps, 37, 46. 
Mancipatio 39, 58. 
Mancipes, 46, 125 ; con- 

ducti et redemptl, 166. 
Mancipi res, 37, 38. 
Mancipia, 23, 27, n. 
Mancipiiun, 39. 
Mandata, 150, ». 
Mane, 219. 

Manes, 341, 343, 346; 

rite condere, 336. 
Mangones, 23, n. 
Mamcae, 180, 293, n. 
ManisB, 341. 
Manicula, 380. 
Manipulares, 250, n. 
Manipulus, 248, 260. 
Mansio, 253. 
Mansiones, 410. 
Mantica, 389. 
Mantile, 306, n. 
Manuleati, 290. 
Manumittere, 28. 
Manus, 327, n. ; injec- 

tio, 155, n. 167 ; manu 

omnia gubemare, 108; 

manum conserere, 156. 
Mappa, 306, n. 
Marcellea, 113. 
Marculi, 370. 
Marga, 380. 

Margarita, 38, n. 206, n. 
Marginari, 409. 
Margines, 409. 
Maritari, 317, n. 
Marra, 380. 

Mars extramuraneos, 
223. 

Marsupium, 186, n. 
Massa plumbea, 230, n. 
Mastigia, 25. 
Mourrtf, 394. 
Mater familias, 330. 
Materia vitis, 387. 
Mathematici, 200. 
MatraUa, 222. 
Matrimi, 329. 
Matrimonii renunciatio, 
335. 

Matrona, 287, 330. 
Matronalia, 221. 
Matta, 304. 
Mausoleum, 347. 
Mazonomum, 315. 
Mediastinus, 25, n. 
Medica, 383. 
Medici, 27. 
Medimnus, 359. 
Meditrinalia, 223. 
Medius, 304. 
Megalesia, 331. 
MelanchoUci, 300, n. 
Membrana, 360. 
Mensa marmorea, 306, 

n. ; opima, prima, 305, 

313 ; secunda, 305, 313 ; 

altera, 313. 
JfensaB, 305, 315 ; in9- 

quales, 306. 

Mensam apponere et 
auferre, 305. 
Mensarii, 356. 
MeiiiityenMit,lM;in- 



tercalaris vol Maoedo- 

nicus, 217. 
Menstruum, 36. 
Meracius; 334. 
MercatonsB naves, 379. 
Mercenarii, 35, n. 
MeVces, 355 ; par, 166. 
Merenda, 302. 
Meretrices, 330. 
Merga, 384. 
Mergites, 284. 
Mendiani, 230. 
Meridies, 319, 394. 
Meritoria, 392, 410. 
Meaoxopoi, 166. 
Meta, 225 ; prima, &c.ib. 
Metatores, 253, 258, n. 
Metreta, 358. 
Metropolis, 103. 
Micare digitis, 328. 
Miles, 1 ; manipularis, 

260. 

Militare ses, 349. 
Militis commoda, 269, 

n. ; mutatio, 268, n. ; 

prseraia, 269, n. 
Mille, 358. 

Milliarium, 358; aure- 
urn, 409. 

Mimographi, 241, n. 
Mimus, 241. 
Mina, 352. 
Mine, 349. 
Minervalia, 221. 
Minionats, 296. 
Ministrator, 166. 
Ministri, 121, n., 122, n., 

210, 315 ; qosstoris, 

87. 

Minores, 83. 

Minium, 151, n. 366; 

purpurissum, 396. 
Mirmillones, 330. 
Missio, 339, n. ; causa- 

ria, g^tiosa, honesta, 

ignominiosa, justa, 369. 
Missus, 336. 
MiteUae, 395. 
Mitrae, 395. 
Moderator, 395. 
Modii, 358, 26, n. 
Modiolus, 393. 
Modiperator, 326. 
Modius, 26, n. 280, 359. 
Mola salsa, 213, ». 
Molybdis, 282. 
MovTipcis, 278. 
Moneta, 352. 
Monilia, 297, 395. 
Monopodium. 305. 
Monoxyla, 375. 
Monstra, 196. 
Montorius, 397. 
Monumenta regis, 195. 
Monumentum, 344 ; hs- 

reditarium, 343. 
Moratores, 324. 
Morbus comitialis, 63. 
Mores majorum, 108, n. 
Moriones, 316, n. 
Morra, 338. 
Mors, 181, 188. 
Mos majorum, 151, n. 
Motoris comoBdias, 336. 
Movere equestriordine, 

19 ; vel ejicere, 5, 88, 

II. ; senatu y. tribu, 84. 
Mucea, 113, n. 
Mulcta, 179 ; mulcts 

pcBuaDve certatioy^el 

irrogatio, 170. 
Muli Mariani, 389. 
MuUo, 395. ^ 
MvUuf , MO. 



Mulsom. 314. 
Multatitium argentmn, 
99. 

Mundus 'muliebrisj 394. 

Munera, 343 ; miUtaria 
capere, 51, n. 

Munerarius, 339. 

Munerum indictio, 368. 

Munia v. munera ca- 
pere, 33, n. ; pacis et 
belli, 57, n. 

Municipes, 33. 

Municipia, 33, 51. 

Munifices. 256. 

Munus, 18, n., 31. 

Muraena, 314. 

Murex, 397, 384. 

Murra, 336. 

Musculi, 273. 

Museum, 367 ; v. musi- 
vum opis, 375. 

Musteus liber, 318. 

Mustum, 317. 

Mutationes, 410. 

Myrotheca, 303, n. 

Myoparones, 378. 

MystaB, 183. 

Mysterium, 183. 

N 

Naenia, 339. 

Naevia porta, 396. 

Nardum, 313, n. 

Nasturtium, 313, n. 

Natatio, 309. 

Naturales fUii, 331. 

Nauclerus, 283. 

Naulum, 191, n. 

Naumachia, 228, n. 401. 

Naumachiarii, 328. 

Naut», 282, n. 

Nautea, 280. 

Nauticus clamor, 283. 

Navales socii, 282. 

NayaUa, 283, 384, n. 

Navarchi, 383. 

Naves actuariae, 378 ; 
aeratae, 281 ; annonariae, 
279 ; bellice, 381, n. ; 
caudicariae, 375 ; cele- 
res, Libumae, 379; Ion- 
gae, 376, 378, n., fST' 
mercatoriao, &c., 279; 
octo, novem, decern 
oMnumvel versuum, 
376 ; onerariae, ib. ; ros> 
tratae, 381 ; sutiles, 375 ; 
tectaB vel constratas, 
381, n. ; subducere et 
reficere, 385, n. 

Naviculariam facere, 
383. 

Naviculator. 383. 
Navigia vitilia, 275. 
Navis dominus, exerci- 

tor, magister, 160 ; 

praetoria, 279, n., 283. 
Nefasti, 233; nefastis 

V. atris diebus, 6, n. 
Negotiorum gestor, 160. 
Nepos discinctus, 390. 
Neptunalia, 333. 
Nere, 371, n. 
Nervus, 180. 
Nessotrophium, 377. 
Neurobatae, 341, ». 
Nexi, 37, n., 34. 
Nexum vel -us, 39. 
Nidi, 367. 
Nili, 878. 

Nivei (Juirites, 316, 
NobUes, 31. 
NofadliMiraoa, 108. 



Nodns Hercnleut, 383. 

Nomen, 33, 356 ; defenw, 

173, n. ; Latinnm, 48. 
NomenclaXor, 60. 
Nomina fcMsere, exigere, 

explicarei, Ac, 356; 

tam(]^uam habeas tria 

nomina^ 39, 357. 
Nominari, 66. 
Nonas, 318. 

Nota argenti, 351 ; inere 

censona, 91, n, ; Faler* 

ni, 318. 
Notae, 38, n. 
Notarii, 131, 365. 
Notarius, 363. 
Hovftriviay 319. 
Novae tabulae, 34. 
Novalis,383. 
NovellaB, 151, n. 
Novendiale, 345. 
Novendinas, 318. 
Novi homines, 31. 
Novicium inventum,404 
Nox concubia^ intem- 

pesta, media, 319. 
Noxae dsure, 161, n. 
Nubentis utensilia, 333. 
Nubere, 333. 
Nubilarium, 384. 
Nuces relinquere, 838 ; 

spargere, ib. 
Nuclei pinei, 314.- 
Nugae, 339. 

Numina legionum, 360. 
Nummi serrati, 853. 
Nummulaxii, 356; vel 

pecuniae spectatores, 

101. 

Nummus, 350, 351 ; ad 
signa depositus, 99, n.; 
asper, vetus, &c., 353. 

Nuncupare haeredem, 
43. 

Nuncupatio testament!, 
43. 

Nundinae vel novendine, 

138, 196, 218, 333. 
Nuntiatio, 63. 
Nuptiae, 338, 330. 
Nyjoaphae, 191, n. 
Nymphaeum, 400. 
Nv/i^oXiTirroc, 300. 



Obaerati, 34. 
Ofoices, 370. 
ObUgatio, 160. 
Obliquare, sinui in vtn* 

tos, 381. 
Obnuntiare, 63. 
Obnuntiatio, 63. 
Obelus, 337, 853. 
Obrogare legem, 66. 
Obnissa, 853. 
Obstragula crepidarom, 

393, n. 

Obstriffilli, 393, a. 
Occa denUta, 880. 
Occidens, 894. 
Occinere, 63. 
OccoBcari, 886. 
Ocimum, 883. 
OcreaB, 333, a.. 850. 
Octophoros, 390. 
Octophomm, 889. 
Oculi, 386. 

Oculos imponere, 886, n. 
Oculus navis, 3^, n. 
SLictov^ odeum, 400. 
Odores, 845, ». 
(EnopoUiim, 817. 
Oflcmtfliiutute,8O0, 
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CHBciiuB armonim, sapi- 
enti«, 366. 

Officium, 79, 332 ; solen- 
ne togs virilis, 289. 
Onringere terrain, 382. 
Oleans naves, 279. 
01itoriuin,-4(l2. 
'OXxaies, 376. 
OUae, 216. 

Omina captare, 199, n. 

tLvtofiai, 349. 

Onus militum, 258. 

Opera una, Ac, 382. 

Opcrae conducts) vel 
conductorum, 20. 

Operam dare, 15, 166. 

Opistographa, 363. 

Opistographus, 362. 

Oppugnare, 269. 

Oxpoiviov, 302, n. 

Opsonium, 302, n. 

Optimates, 21. 

Optic, 252. 

Optiones, 252. 

Opus limare, 361 ; muse- 
um vel musivum, 375. 

Oraculum, 199. 

Orac, 282. 

Oram solvere, 282. 
Oratio, 99, n. 
Oratores, 174. 
Orbis, 262. 

Orbes, 305, n. ; facere 

vel volvere, 282. 
Orchestra, 5, 244. 
Orcini,2d ; senatores, ib. 
Orciniana sponda, 338. 
Ordcum, 383. 
Ordinarii gladiatores, 

230. 

Ordines, 260 ; explicare, 
259; militisB, 200, n. ; 
inferioreset superiores, 
ib. ; populi, 1 ; remo- 
rum, 276. 

Ordinum ductores,251. 
Ore favere, 121. 
Orea. 395. 
Orgia, 188, n. 
Oriens, 394. 

Originarii, vel original 
les, 27, n. 

Omari, 1 10. 

Omatrix, 295, n. 

Omithon, 377. 

Oscines, 62, 197, n. 

Ostenta, 196. 

Ostia, 285. 

Ostiarii, 26, n. 

Ostiarius, 369. 

Ostium, 369. 

Ostracismus, 178. 

OarpaKOy 179. 

Ostrea, 314 ; ostrearom 
vivaria, 314, n. 

Ova, 225. 

Ovatio, 267. 

Oviles, 64, 65. 

Ovum, 314 ; ab ovo us- 
que ad mala, ib. 



Pacta, 331. 
Pedagogi, 25, 363.. 
PaBdagodum, 25. 
Paganalia, 223, 56. 
Pagani, 52 ; et montani, 
47,388. 
Pagins, 388. 
Pagu«, 56. 
Pala, 380. 

Palasstra, 227, 228, 31G, 
378, 401 ; palsstram 



discere, 228. 
Palaestricus magister vel 

doctor, 227. 
PaUestritaB,227. 
Palanges, 284. 
Palaro vites, 387. 
Palaria, 306, 257, n. 
Palatina, 68 ; domus, 

396. 

Palatinus mons, 396. 
Palatium, 396. 
Palea,385. 
Palaestrae, 311, n. 
Pall, 254, »., 388. 
PaliUa, 1, 221. 
Palimpsestos, palinzes- 
tus, 361. 

Palla, 237, n., 287. 
Palladium, 11, 182, n. 
Palliatas comoediae, 236. 
Palliali, 286. . 
Pallium, 236, 286,291. 
Palma, 280 ; lenmiscata, 
226, 233. 

Palmae, 387 ; virides, 
168, n. ; palmarum plu- 
rimarum gladiator,233. 

Palmipes, 357. 

Palmula, 280. 

PalmulzB, 314. 

Palinus, 357. 358. 

Paludamentum, 252. 

Paludatus, 111, n. ; pa- 
ludati duces, 252. 

Paius; 3l!6. 

Fampmarc, 3S7. 

Pampinarium, 387. 

Pancratiaslse, 401. 

Pancratium, 401 ; pan- 
cratio certare, ib. 

PandectJB, 151, n. 

Panqgyricus, 82. 

IlayT)Yvpis, 82, n. 

Panici terrores, 190. 

Panis et Circenses, 120 ; 
farreus, 328.' 

Pantlieon, 210, 375, 399. 

Pantomimi, 241. 

Papilio, 232. 

Papyrus, 360. 

Par impar ludere, 327, n, 

TlapaSeiynaTiOiv, 243. 

TlapadcKTOf, 377, n. 

Ilapavvfi(Piot, 196. 

Paraphema, 329. 

Parasanga, 351 . 

IlapaffTiiiOv, 279. 

Parasemon, 279. 

Parcae, 188, n. 

Parentalia, 345. 

Parentare, 345. 

Ilapriopui, 394. 

Parma, 249 ; vel pelta, 
230. 

Parrhasis Arctos, 393. 

Parricidae, 135, 181. 

Parricidium, 223. 

Pars antica et postica, 
dextra, 198, n. ; famili- 
aris, hostilis vel inimi- 
ca, 213; postica sinis- 
tra, 198. 

Partiarius, 379. 

Pascuum, 379. 

Passiis, 357, 358. 

Pastinum, 387. 

Pastinatus ager, 387, n. 

Pastores, 379. 

Patella, 305, n. 

Patellarii dii, 312. 

Pater patratus, 204 ; pa- 
triae, 117; patrimu8,3S0. 

Patera, 216, 296, n. 

Paterae, 321. 



Patibolum, 193. 

PMina, 305, «. 

Patres, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10; 

conscript], ib. ; majo- 

rum gentium et mino- 

rum gentium, 2, 21. 
Patria communis, ger- 

mauna, 32. 
Patricia luna, 293. 
Patricii, 2 ; mi^oram 

gentium, ib. 
Pathma virgo, 329. 
Patrimi et matrimi, 329. 
Patrius,21. 
Patroni, 174, 179. 
Patronus, 170, ». 
Pauper clavus, 290. 
Pausarius, 283. 
Pavimenta sectilia, 375 ; 

tessellata, 378. 
Pavo, 314. 
Paxillus,280, fi. 
Pecten, 371. 
Pectines, 314. 
Pectorale, 250. 
Pectunculi, 214. 
Pecuarius, 46, n. 
Peculator, 112, n. 
Peculatus, 112, n. 
Peculium, 26, 35 ; cas- 

trensc, 35. 

Pecunia, 109 ; signata, 
349, n. ; pecuniam oc- 
cupare, ponere, Ac, 

Pecuniosus, 378. 
Pedagogi, 25, 27. 
Pedagogium, 25. 
Pedagogus, 363. 
Pedanei judices, 165. 
Pedani senatores, II, 12, 
Pede presso, 262, n. 
Pedes, 278, n.,281, 304. 
Pcdibus efferre, 338, n. ; 

ferre sententiam, 11 ; 

ire in sententiam, 11. 
Pedicae, 180. 
Pegmares, 232. 
Pegmata, 232. 
Pellaca, 330. 
Pelles, sub pellibui hie- 

mare, durare, haberii 

retineri, 255. 
Pellex, 330. 
Penates, 189, 215, 329. 
Pendere, 40, 349. 
Penetralia, 189. 
Pentathlum, 226. 
Penteres, 276. 
Penula, 292, 890. 
Penus, 315. 
Peplus, 287. 
Pera, 389. 

Perduellionis jndiciam, 
58. 

Peregrini, 33, 53. 
Peremnia, 196. 
Perfectissimi, 108. 
Perferri, 66. 
Pergamena, 360. 
Peripheria, 393, n. 
Peripodium, 287. 
Periscelides, 292. 
Peripetasmata AttaJica, 
305. 

PeristyUum, 227,:313. 
Perones, 293. 
Perorare, 9, n. ; justa 
oratione, 166, n. 
Pc»^tuus Augustas, 

Perrogari, 8. 
Perscribere, 35ft. 
Porscriptio, 394. 



Persona, 237 ^ 
Pertica, 357. 
Perticc, 882. 
Pertunda, 333. 
Pervigil, 347. 
Pes, 357. 
Pessuli, 370. 
Petasatus, 294. 
Petasus, 186,294. 
Petauristae, 341, m, 
Petaunim, 241. 
Petere et repetere mole 

tam, 173 ; ponctim et 

caesim, 23S, 249, n, 
Petitk) haereditatis, 157. 
Petitor, 153, 150, m. 
Petorritum, 892. 
Pexa, 286. 
Phaecasia. 292. 
Phalae, 225. 
Phalene, 264. 
Pharos, 284. 
Pbaseli, 278. 
Phaselus, 383. 
Phasiana, 314. 
Phials, 324. 
Philyraj, 360. 
^iftovg, 395. 
Phimus, 327,11. 
Phrenetici, 200. 
^vXapxoff 1. 
Piaculum, 215, m. 
Picus, 185, n, 
Pi^us sponsionis, 157 ; 

pignore contendere et 

saurramento, ib. 
Pihi, 251 ; paganica, tri- 

gonalis, tiigon, 900 ; 

veloz, ib. 

Pilam revocare caden- 

tern, 306, 307. 
Pilani, 248, 258. 
Pilatum agmsn, 857. 
Pileati, 294, 340, n. 
PUei, 232, n. 
Pilentum, 391. 
Pilos evellere, 300, n. 
Pileus, 28, n., 394, 310, m. 
Pilum, 248. 
Pinacotheca, 878. 
Pinarii, 207. 
Pincema, 188, n. 
Pincius, 397. 
Pinnae, 270, n. 
Piraticae naves, 979. 
Piscarium, 402. 
Piscatorias naves, 979. 
Pisces testacei, 314. 
Piscina, 309, n. 877. 
Pistachiae, 314. 
Pistordulciarius, 4cc.S15 
Pistrinum, 25, n. 
Pisum, 383. 
Pittacta, 200, n. 
Placentae, 314. 
Placita imperatoniin,78. 
Plagiarii, 136. 
Plagium, 136. 
Plaguls, 290, 360, 389. 
Planipedes, 941. 
Plaudite, 242. 
Plaustrarins, 395. 
Plaustrom, 392, 393. 
Plausus, 249, n. 
Plebeii, 3. 
Plebes urbana, 47. 
Plebiscita, 70,95,ii.I9(,f«. 
Plebiscitum, 118,- n. 
Plebs, 19, 80, m., 187; 

mstica et nxbaifa, 19 ; 

scivit, 70. 
Pleiades, 395. 
Plostellum, S9I. 
Ploienram, 898. 
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Ploximnm, SOS. 
PlumbatTis, 180, ». 
Plutei, 373, n. 
Pluviae, 395. 
PocUlatoT, 182, n. 
Pocula, 326. 
Podium, 232. 
JlotictXif, 402, n. 
Poenam petere et repe- 
tere, 173. 
PoBnae militares, 267. 
JluXcb), 349. 
Poli, 394. 

Polintor vel politor, 379. 
Pollen tritici, 383. 
Pollex,357. 
PoUice trunci, 246. 
Poilicem premere etver- 

tere, 234, n. 
PoUices, 357. 
Pollinctores, 396. 
Pollucere, 211. 
Polluctuin, 211. 
Pollucibiliter coenare, 

211. 

Polymita, 372. 
Poma, 314. 
Pomatum, 296. 
Pomeridianom tempus, 
219. 

Pomoerium, 52 ; profer- 
re, 398, n. , 
Pondo, 353. 

Pons V. pohticolus, 64 ; 
Sublicius, 411 ; Nar- 
sis, 411 ; Narniensis, 
412, n. ; veteris Briva- 
tis, 412 ; Fabricius, 
Cestius, senatorius, 
Janiculi, triumphalis, 
jElius, Milvius, 411. 

Pontes, 281. 

Pontifex maximus, 59, 
85, 128, 135,192—195, 
341, 348. 

Pontifices, 85, 192, 203 ; 
mariores et minores, 
192. 

Pontificiale carmen,193. 
Pops, 210, 212. 
Poppseanam, 296. 
Populares, 21. 
Popularia, 232. 
Populiscita, 124, n. 
Populus, 107, n. ; jassit, 
70. 

Porca, 381. 

Porculeta, 388. 

PorcQS Trojanus, 314. 

Porta, 52, 369 ; A^onen- 
sis, 397; Carmentalis, 
Capena, 398 ; csii, 
394 ; CoUina, 6, 397 ; 
Decumana, 254; Es- 
quilina, 6, 298 ; extraor- 
dinaiia, 254 ; Flaminia, 
397 ; Naevia. 398 ; Pre- 
toria, principalis dez- 
tra et smistra, Qassto- 
ria, 254, 255 ; Qnirinalis, 
Salaria, 397 ; scelerata, 
398 ; triumphalis, 265, 
398 ; Viminalis, 398. 

Portenta, 196. 

Porthmeus, 337. 

Porticus, 307. 

Portisculus, 283. 

Portitor, 191, n. 337. 

Portitores, 46. 

Portorium, 45, SO, n., 
143, n.y 191. 

Portus, 285. 

Posca, 269. 

Potiti aztot, 83<. 



Possessione exclusui 
vel dejectus, 156, n. 

Possessiones, 38. 

Posteriores, 17. 

Poscicum, 370. 

Postliminium, 48. 

Postscenium, 244. 

Postsignani, 261. 

Postulare aliquem de 
crimine, 173. 

Postulatio actionis, 173. 

Postulationibus vacare, 
152, n., 173. 

Postulationum libellus, 
173. 

Postulatitii, 230. 
Potestas, 55, n., 73, 74, 

1 1 1 , n. 1 14, n ; in populo, 

14, n. 

Potitii, 207. 
PrsBceptor, 363. 
Pneceptio, 43. 
Prscidanea agna, 336, n. 
Prscinctio, 243, n. 
Praecinctus, 290. 
Praecipere, 43. 
Praeoones, 121, 122 ; ac- 

tionum, 154, n. 
Prsdatorie naves, 279. 
Pnedes, 46, n., 125, n., 

169. 

Prsdia, 38 ; censui cen- 
sendo, 49; libera et 
serva, optimo jure vel 
optima conditione, 38 ; 
publico obligata vel 
pignorl opposita, 125; 
urbana, 38. 

Praediator, 125. 

Prsedicare, 122, n. 

Prajfecti, 124, 252 ; lati- 
clavli, 291. 

PraefecturaB, 53. 

Praefectus alae, 252 ; an- 
nonae vel rei frumcnta- 
riae, 103 ; aquarum,405 ; 
Augustalis, 114 ; cas- 
trorum, 256 ; celerum, 
75 classis, militaris 
fflrarii, 103 ; momm vel 
moribus, 92 ; pretorio, 
87, 102, n. ; urbi vel 
urbis, 101,71. ; vigilum, 
103. 

Pnefica, 344. 

Praefics, 339. 

Pnefumimn, 310, ». 

Praejudicia, 164. 

Praeludere, 233, n. 

Prsmia militaria, 263, 
264. 

Praenomen, 22, 27. . 
Praepetes, 62. 
Praepositus cubiculo,373 
Praerogativa centuria, 

64 ; longae possessionis, 

40 ; tribus, 64. 
Praescriptio longas pod- 

sessionis, 40. • 
Praeses, 50. 
PrsBsides, 114. 
Praesidia, 259, n. 
Praestatio certa, 162, n. 
Praestigiatores, 98, n.401 
Praesul, 206. 
Praetextae vel prstezta- 

tae comoediae, 236. 
Praetextata verba et 

amicitia, 288. 
Praetextati mores, 288. 
Praetor, 53, 83, 84, 85, 

104 ; honoratus, major, 

83 ; m&ximus, lb. 103 ; 

peregximuy 83, 85, 87, 



152, 171 ; nrbanus, 99, 
83—85. 87, 125, 153,171. 

Praetores, 73, 76. 

Praetoriani milites, 395. 

Praetorianorum castra, 
395. 

Praetorii, 8, 83. 
Praetorium, 255, 256,266. 
Praevaricari, 179,381. 
Praevaricatio, 179. 
Pi-agmatici, 154. 
Prandium, 301 ; cani- 

num, abstemium, 302. 
Pransus paratus, 302. 
Prata, 383 ; sicilire, 384. 
Prehensionem habere,' 

93, n. 

Prelum, 317. 

Prensare, 60, n., 61, n. 

Primani milites, 249. 

Primitiae, 235. 

Primus, 304 , pilus, pri- 
mipilus, princeps, has- 
tatus, 251, 252 ; eques- 
tris ordinis, 19 ; judi- 
cum, 171 ; juventutis, 
19; primus secundus, 
252 ; sacratissimus,118; 
senatus, 2, 8, 116 ; vel 
auctor sententiae, 11, n. 

Princeps, 3, 21. 

Principatus, 3. 

Principes, 248, 250, 255, 
257, 258, 262. 

Principia, 254. 

Principium, 55. 

Pristis, 279. 

Privati, 52. 

Privilegio, 17, 50. 

Privilegium, 124; Au- 
gustum, 17. 

Proceres, 21. 

Processus consulau:is,79 

Proceslria, 255. 

Procestrium, 373. 

Procinctus, 41, 261. 

Prociamator, 166. 

ProccBtum, 373. 

Proconsul, 110. 

Proconsules, 114. 

Procuratio,115. 

Procurator, 160, 379; 
Caesaris, 115 ; pent, 315. 

Procuratores, 165, n. ; 
insularum, 39. 

Prodictator, 104. 

Prodigia, 196. 

Proletarii, 58, 69. 

Promissor, 158. 

Promittere, 61, ». 300, n. 

Promulsidarium, 314. 

Promulsis, 314. 

Promus condus, 315. 

Pronubae, 333. 

Pronubi, 196. 

Pronunciare sententiam 
primam, 10, n. ; negare 
^e pronunciaturum, ib. 

Propagines, 386, n. 

Propigneum, 310, n. 

Propino tibi, 326. 

Proprajtor, 110, 114. 

Propugnacula, ^1. 

Proquaestor, 100, 110. 

Prora, 278, n., 280. 

Proreta, 283. 

Prorsi, 388. 

Proscenium, 244. 

Proscindi, 382. 

Proscribere domnn vel 
fundum, 40. 

Proscriptionis tabulae, 
134, n. 

Prosecazc txta, S13. 



Prosecta, Prosiciae, 3t9. 

Proslitutae, 330. 

Protopraxia, 44, n. 

Protropum, 317. 

Proviacia, 79. 

Provinciae consulares, 
80 ; imperatoriae vel 
Caessirum, 114, n ; prae- 
toriae, 80 ; proconsula- 
res, proproetoriae, 113 ; 
provincias sortire, 110, 
n. 

Provocatio, 168. 

Proxenetae, 196. 

PrunaD batillus, 120, n. 

Psephisma, 53. 

Pseudothyrum, 370. 

Psilothrum, 300. 

to^eiv ^pav, 369. 

Pterati calicos, 326. 

Publicani, 18, n. 46. 

Pugilatus, 226, n. 

Pugillarcs vel -ia, 362', 
363, 364. 

PuUa toga. 287. 

Pullarius, 62, 198, n 

Pullati,287, 301.n.340. 

Pullatus circulus, 297, n. 

Pulmentaria uncta, 303. 

Pulmentarium, pulmen- 
tum, 302. 

Pulpitum, 244. 

Puis, 302, n. 

Pulvilius, 232. 

Pulvinar, 392. 

Pulvini vel -illi, 304, n. 

Pumice polire vel laavi- 
gare, 336, n. 

Punctim, 233, n; pe- 
tere, 249, n. 

Punctum omne ferre, 65 
Pupae, 333. 
Pupilli, 44. n. 
Puppis,278, n. 280, 281. 
Purpura, 297. 
Purpureus, 298. 
Purpurissum minium, 
296. 

Pustulatum argentum, 
352. 

Puteal Libonis vel Scri- 
boniamum, 165. , 
Puticulae, 342. 
Pyra, 342. 
Pyrgus, 327, n. 
Pyrriche, 206. 



Quadra vivere aliens, 

305 ; findetur, ib. 
Quadrae, 305. 
Quadrans, 306, 309, n. 

326, .319, 350. 
Quadrantal, 358. 
Quadrantaria. 306, n. 
Quadrantes, 3lO, n. 370. 
Quadrigae, 351, 390, 391. 
Quadrigarii, 391. 
Quadri^^ti, 351. 
Quadrijugi v. -ges, 390. 
Quadriremes. 276. 
Quadrirotium, 391. 
Quadruplatores, 173; be- 

neflciorum suorum, 173. 
Quauirupli damnari, 173. 
Quadruplicatio, 159. 
Quarsitores, 169,171,*. ; 

parricilii, 87. ^ 
Quastio,152; peipetot, 

Quaestiones, 175 ; per- 
petuae, 87, 169^ 171 ; dt 
ialso, de crimine fUil, 
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de sicariis et veneficis, 
de parricidiis, 87. 

QiuBstor, 248. 

QiuBstores, 99; candi- 
dati, 100 : militare?, 
99; palatU, 101; par- 
ricidii, 168 ; provincia- 
les, urbani, 99. 

QasBstoni, 8, 83. 

Quffistorium, 254, 255; 
forum, 100. 

Quartani milites, 249. 

Quartarii, 358. 

Quaternio, 327. 

Quatuor viri viales, 101. 

Quatuordecim, sedere 
in, IS. 

Quercus civilis, 263. 
Querquetulanus, 397. 
Quinarius, 350, 353. 
Quincunx, 270, 349, 387. 
Quindecemviri, 203 ; sa- 

cris faciundis, 201. 
Quinquatrus, 221. 
Quinqueremes, 276. 
Quinquertium, 226. 
Quinqueviri, 109. 
Quintana, 255. 
Quintani miliies, 249. 
Quintilis, 216. 
Quirinalia, 221. 
Quirinalis flamen, 205; 

mons, 397 ; porta, ib. 
Quirinus, 190. 
Quiritare, 33. 
Quiritarius dominus, 41. 
Quirites, 261. 

R 

Rabula, 166. 
Racemus, 387, n. 
Radere novae ula, 300, n. 
Radii, 393, n. 
Radius, 371. 
Ralla, 380. 

Ramenta sulphurata, 
324, n. 

Rami, 358, n. 

Ramnenses, 17 ; ^rimi, 
secundi,vel i>o8teriores, 
68, n ; posteriores, 17. 

Rapina, 161, n. 

Rapum, 383. 

Rastrum, 380. 

Rates, 275. 

Ratio accepti, mensas, 

Ac. 356. 
Rationalis, 115. 
Ratiocinatores vel a 

rationibus, 365. 
Ratiti nummi, 350. 
Recensum populi agere, 

92, n. 

Receptui canere, 262. 
Receptus, 128. 
Recognoscere, 19. 
Rector, 283, 381. 
Rectus cadere vel as- 

sistere, 327. 
Recaperatores, 112, n. 

162, 103, 164. 
Redemptores, 90, 157. 
Referendam censere de 

aliqua re, 9. 

Refeire adsenatum,8; 

acceptum, expensum. 

356; inter ierarios vel 

csrites, 89. 
Refractarii, 246, n. 
llefra^ari, 60, 62. 
Refugium, 215. 
Regia, 204; superbia, 75. 
Regis, 86. 
Regie facex«, 79. 



Regifugium, 78, 221. 
Regii spiritus, 75. 
Regilla, 290. 
Regina, 204. 
Regiones urbis, 368, n. 
Regnum judiciale, 128 ; 

vini, 327, n. 
Rejectio civitatis, 48. 
Reiationem accipere,10. 

egredi v6l postulare, 9. 
Relegatio, 47, 180. 
Religiosae res, 36, n. 
Relinere dolium, 318. 
Remancipatio, 335. 
Remi,290. 

Remiges, 280, n. 282, n. 

Remigio veloque,281. 

Remis incumbere, 283,n. 

Remonius, 397. 

Rempublicam ordinare, 
116, n. 

Renodare, 300, n. 

Renunciare, 65, 66. 

Renunciatio, 335. 

Repagula, 224, 370. 

Repandi calcei, 293. 

Repastinari, 387. 

Repetunds, 112, n. 

Replicatio, 159. 

Reposltona, 315. 

Repotia, 333. 

Repromissor, 158. 

Repudiare, 331. 

Repudium, 331. 

Res communes, corpo- 
rales et incoiporales, 
37, esse in vadimoni- 
um coepit, 154 ; manci- 
pi vel nec mancipi, 37, 
39 ; nuUius, privatsB, 37, 
n. ; profans, 37, n. ; 
publics, quae intelli- 
guntm-, quaesunt, unl- 
versitatis,37. 

Rescripta, 17, 82. 

Reserare, 370. 

Resignare, 42, n. 

Respersio sumptuosa, 
343. 

Responsa prudentum 
vel juris consultorum, 
151, n. 

Responsio congrua, 188. 
Respublica optima, 16. 
Restibilis ager, 465. 
Restipu^Ari, 157. 
Restipulatio, 158, 159. 
Rete, 230. 
Retiarii, 230. 
Reticulum auratum,296. 
Retinacula, 282. 
Reum facere, 173. 
Reus, 61, n. 153, n. ; 

ftromittendi et ,stipu- 
andi, 158. 
Revocare inservitutem, 
29, n. 

Rex, 75, 115, 117, 207 ; 

convivii, 326 ; sacrd- 

rum, 59, 193, 195. 
Rheda, 392. 
Rhedarius, 392, 395. 
Rhinoceros, 311. 
Rhombus, 314. 
Rica, 288. 
Ricinium, 288. 
Robigalia,221. 
Robur, 180, 181. 
Rogare, 64 ; magistral 

tus, (juiBsitores, 63. 
Rogan, 66. 
Rogatio, 158, 170, n. 
Rogatores, 65. 
Rogus, 342 ; plebeitti, ib. 



Romania, 53. 
Rorarii, 249. 
Rostra, 55, 84, 340, 403 
Rostrum, 278, n. 281, n. 
Rota aquaria, 393. 
Rotae, 893. 
Rubrae leges, 151. 
Rubrica, 15J, 296; ve- 
tavit, 151. 
Rude donati, 234, n. 
Rudentes, 280. 
Rudiarii, 234. 
Sudibus batuere, 229, n. 
Rudis, 234, n. 
Rulla, 380. 
Runcatio, 382. 
Ruta caesa, 37. 
Rustic!, 286. 
Rutin vel Rufuli, 131. 

S 

Saburra, 282. 
Saccus, 317 ; nivarius, 
326. 

Sacellum, 210. . 
.Sacer, 94, n. ; mons, 92. 
Sau:erdotes, 210; sum- 
morum collegiorum,203. 
Sacra, 55. 
Sacrae res, 36, rr. 
Sacramenta, 247. 
Sacramento adacti, 246, 
n. 

Sacramentum, 157; di- 

cere, 347. 
Sacraria, 210, n. 
Sau^ratissimus princeps, 

118. 

Sacrificia stata, solem- 
nia, fortuita, et piacu- 
laria, 214, n. 

Sacrificium lustrale, 58, 
n. 

Sacrorum rex, 204. 
Sacrosancti, 98, n., 92, n. 
Sacrum novendiale, 223; 
silentium, 121. 
Sigina gladiatoria, 229. 
Sagittarii, 204, n. 
Sagma, 389. 

Sagmina vel herbas pu- 

raB, 204, n. 
Sagum, 253. 
Sal, 312 ; niger, ib. 
Salarium, 210, n. 312. 
Sales, 312; intra pomoe- 

ria nati, ib. ; urbani, 

amari, ib. 

Saliaro carmen, 206, n. 
Saliares dapes, 206. 
Saliarius sadtus, 205, n. 
Salices, 383. 
Salictum udum, 383. 
SaUi, 205, 206, 221 ; A- 

fonales, Collini, et 
alatini, 206. 
Salinum patemum, 312. 
Salitio, 257, n. 
Salix, 385. 
Salsus, 312. 

Saltus, 226, n ; fullonios, 
saliaris, 205, n. 
Salutare, 316, n. 
Salutatores, 136. 
Salutem mittere 365. 
Salve sternum, 344. 
Samnites, 230. 
Sancts res, 36, n. 
Sandapila, 338. 
Sandapilones, 339. 
Sangumem mittere, 268. 
Sapa, 320. 

Sartinaria jumenta^ 896. 



Sarcophagus, 344. 

Sarcula, 379. 

Sarculatio, 382. 

Sarculum, 380. j 

Sarracum, 392. 

Sarritio, 382. 

Sata, 382. 

Satio, 382. 

Satisdare, 156. 

Satoria, 382. 

Satura lanx, 235 ; lex, 
146 ; ferre per saturam, 
132; exquu-ere senten- 
tias et obrogsu« per sa- 
turam, 66. 

Saturnalia, 222, 288. 

Saturnius mons, 396. 

Satycs vel saturs, 235. 

Scabella,24l. 

Seals, 26, n., 233, 281. 

Scalaria, 232. 

Scalmus, 280. 

Scamna, 381. 

Scanduls, 368. 

Scaphs, 275. 

Scaphia, 324. 

Scapus, 403, 360. 

Scarificatio, 382. 

Scarus, 314. 

Scena, 235, 244 ; ducti- 
lis et versatilis, 244. 

Scenarum instrumen- 
tum^ 240, n. 

Scenici artifices, 235. 

Scheds, 360. 

Schoenobats, 341, n. 

Schsnus, 358. 

Sciaterica, 272. 

Scipio ebumeus, 76, n. 

Scirpea, 392. 

Scissor, 315. 

Scorpiones, 271. 

Scortea, 292. 

Scribs, 27, 86, 121. 

Scribere, 154, 246. 

Scriblits, 314. 

Scrinlum, 363, 366, ft- 

Scripta duodecim, 387. 

Scriptuarius, 46. 

Scriptulum, 349. 

Scriptum facere, 121. 

Scriptura, 45, 46. 

Scripulum, 349. 

Scrobes, 331, n. 

Scrupulus, 349. 

Sculpones soles, 370. 

Scurrs, 340. 

Scutica, 394. 

Scutula, 386. i 

Scutuls, 284. 

Scutum, 250. 

Scylla, 279. 

Scyphi, 324. 

Secespits, 216. 

Sectatores, 136. 

Sectio, 34. 

Sectores, 34. 

Secundani, 249. 

Secundus princeps, 858. 

Secures, 75, 76, 77, 78, 

216. 

Securi percuti, 868, n. 
Securim fascibus adime- 

re, 76, n. 
Securis, 123, 380. 
Secutores, 230. 
Sedere, 165; inquatuor- 

decim vel in equeitri- 

bus, 18. 
Sedilia, 280, n. 
Seges, 382 ; gloria, Ac., 

ib. 

Segestre, 303. 
Segetes, S81 
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Segmentam, 397. 

Selecti, 252. 

Sella, 389; curulis, 74, 

75, 76,85, 98,204,391; 

gestatoria, portatoria, 

fertoria, muliebris, 389. 
Sells, privats, familia- 

rics, publics, 390. 
Sembella, 351. 
Sementivs, 223. 
Semestre aurum,25I. 
Seminarium, 382 ; sena- 

tus, 2. 
Semis, 349. 
Semiseztula, 349. 
Semisses, 350. 
Semita, semitare, 388. 
Semones, 190, 191. 
Semuncia, 44, 349. 
Semonciales, 350. 
Senacula, 6,n.,401. 
Senator prims senten- 

tis, 9. 

Senatores pedarii, 12 ; 
orcini, 28. 

Senatorium album, 5, n. 

Senatum consulere, 10; 
nuraera, 7 ; dare, 6, n. 

Senatus, 2; auctoritas, 
8, 12 ; censuit v. decre- 
vit, 14, n. ; consulta, 
151, n. ; consulti forma 
ultims necessitatis, 15; 
consultum,8, 11, 12; de- 
cretum, 8, 12 ; edictus, 
6 ; frequens, 7, n. ; in- 
dictus, legitimus, 6 ; 
seminarium, 2. 

Senio, 327. 

Sententia consularis vel 
prstoria, 83 ; maxime 
frequens, 12. 

Sententis princeps vel 
auctor, 11, n. ; vel in 
sententiam addere, 10. 

Sententiam exquirere 

Ser saturam, 66 ; pedi- 
us ferre, 11 ; primam 
pronunciare, 10, n. ; qui 
senatui prsstitisset, 1 1 , 
n. ; suam retractare, 
168, n; ire pedibus in 
sententiam suicujus, 11 . 
Sentina, 280. 
Sepelire, 338. 
Sepes, 384. 
Sepia, 361. 
Sepimenta, 384. 
Septa, 384, n. ; marmo- 
rea, 70, n. 

Septemgemina, 396. 
Septemtriones, 393. 
Septemviri epulones, 

214; epulonum, 203. 
Septentrio, 394. 
Septicollis, 396. 
Septimans, 218, ». 
Septimontium, 396. 
Septum, 65. 
Septunx, 349. 
Sepulchra, 347, n. ; priva 

vel singularia, commu- 

nia, familiaria, hsredi- 

taria, 347. 

Sepulchrum, 338, 342, 
344 ; familiare vel gen- 
tUe, 342. 

Sepultura, 338. 

Sequestres, 60. 

Sers, 370 ; seram pone- 
re, ib. 

Sehca Testis, 297. 
Serra,S62. 

Serte, 905, n., SIS, n. . 



Serrare, de colo, 62. 
Servi, 23 , 26, n., 255 ; 

novicii, 24 ; poens, 24,n. 
Servile probrum, 160. 
Servilis habitue, 301. 
Servitus, 180. 
Servitutes, 38 ; cloace, 

non altius tollendi, 39 ; 

oneris ferendi, 38 ; stil- 

licidli, et fluminis, 39 ; 

tigni immittendi, 38. 
Servus recepticiiis vel 

dotalis, 329. 
Sesamum, 383. 
Sesquipes, 357. 
Sestertia, 4, 352. 
Sestertii, 4, 34, 35, n., 

352. 

Sestertium, 123, 353. 
Sestertius, 350, 353. 
Sexagenarii, 64, n., 115. 
Sextans, 326, 349. 
Sextantes, 350. 
Sextarii, 358. 
Sextarius, 326. 
Sextilis, 118. 
Sextula, 44, 349. 
Sibilus, 242, n. 
Sibylla Cumsa et Ery- 
thrsa, 202, n. 
Sibyllini libri, 201. 
Sicarii, 87. 

Sicilicum, v. -us, 44. 
Sicilicus, 349. 
Sicilimentum, 384. 
Sidus natalium, 200, n. 
Sigillaria, 222. 
Sigls, 128. 
Sigma, 305. 

Signa canere, 261, n. ; 
conferre, convertere, 
eflFerre, inferre, &c., 
259; sequi, 257, n. 

Signata volumina, 364. 

Signiferi, 252. 

Signis infestis inferre, 
ire, incedere, 259. 

Signum, 259 ; dare, 261, 
n. ; noctumum, 283, n. 

Silentium esse videtur, 
62. 

Siler,382, 385. 

Silete, 121. 

Silicemium, 346. 

Siligo, 383. 

Siliqus, 383. 

Siropulum, 216. 

Simulacra scirpeaviro- 
rum, 222, n. 

Sindon, 291, 298. 

Sinister, 198. 

Sinus, 286 ; sinum efi^- 
dere, 286, n. ; in sinu 
recimibere, 304, n. 

Siparium vel -ia, 244, n. 

Sipho vel -on, 393, n. 

Siste viator, 341. 

Sistere se, 153, n. 

Sitolla, 63, n. 

Siticines, 339. 

J:KTivrif 235. 

Smegmata, 296, n. 

Soccus, 237, 238, 293. 

Socii, 46, n. ; na vales,282. 

Sodales Titii, 20-1, 205. 

Sodalitates, 206, n. 

Sol, 188. 

Solarium, 374. 

Soldurii, 118, n. 

Solea, 292. 

Soles ferres et lignMs, 
393, n. 

Soleatus, 293, n. 
^lemnia, 8, n. 



Solidus nummus, 351. 
Soiistimum tripudium, 
62. 

Solitaurilla, 58. 

Solum cereale, 305, n.; 

Italicum, 49. 
Solvere, 332. 
Somnus, 188. 
Sordes, 170, 311. 
Sordidatus, 61, n., 170. 
Sors, 855, 378 ; comitio- 

rum,93. 

Sortes, 199, 328. 
Sortilegi, 199, 200, n., 
401. 

Sortitio fieri, 63, 65, n. 
Spatha, 371. 
Speciosi, 18. 
Spectabilis, 103. 
Spectacula 224, 225, n. ; 
cruenta, 234, n. 
Spectare in equite, 18. 
Specula, 375. 
Specular comeum, 375. 
Specularia vitrea, 375. 
Speculatores, 257. 
Speculatoris naves,279. 
Speculum, 295. 
Speratus, sperata, 331. 
Sphsristerium, 307. 
Spies, 384. 
Spina, 225. 

Spinther vel -ter, 297. 
Spithama, 358. 
Splendidi, 18. 
Spleniatus, 390. 
Splenium, 396. 
Spolia, 2M ; opima, ib. 
Spoliarium, 233. 
Sponda, orciniana, 338. 
Sponds, 304. 
Spondee, 331. 
Spondere, 331. 
Sponsa, 331. 
Sponsalia, 331 ; dissol- 

vere, infirmare vel in- 

fringere, ib. 

Sponsio, 157, 158, ». 159, 
164 ; sponsione laces- 
sere, certare, vincere, 
rogare, provocare, qus- 
rere, stipulari, 157. 

Sponsionem facere, ib. 

Sponsores, 167, n. 

Sponsu8,331. 

Sportula, 53, n., 166, n. 
317,372. 

Sportuls, 289. 

Squalidi, 170. 

Squaloi, 170. 

Stabulum, 377. 

Stadia, 401. 

Stadium, 224, 358. 

Stamen, 360, 371. 

Stantes, 242. 

Stapeds vel stapis, 251. 

Jlradftoi, 253. 

Stataris naves, 236. 

Stationes, 256, n. 

Statuliberi, 27, n. 

Statumina, 280. 

Stega, 278, 71.281. 

DriTAat v. o-rvXoi, 402, n. 

Stercus, 379. 

Stemutatio, 199, n. 

Sterquilinia, 379. 

Stibadium, 305. 

Stigmatias, 25. 

Stillicidium,39. 

Stimuli, 270 ; in stimu- 
los calcitrare, 395, n. 

Stimulus, 381, 394. 

Stipendia legitima fa^ 
cere vel mereri, 360, n. 



Stipendiarii,50. * 
Stipondium, 268,11., 340; 
duplex, 264. 

Stipendio privari, 267, n. 
Stipes, 885, n. 
Stips, 350. 

St^pula, 156;ii.,379,383, 

Stipulatio, 158, 159. 
Stipulator, 158. 
Stirps, 385, n. ' 
Stiva, 380. 

£roa, 402 ; aroat rptart- 
yaty 234. 

Stola, 182, n. 237, If. 387, 
295. 

Stolatus pudor, 387. 
Stolones, 386. 
Stragula vestis, 805. 
Stragulum textile, 305. 
Stramen, 365. 
Stramentum, 365. 
Strata, 351, 395, 409. 
Stratum, 89, n. 
Strena, 41, 350. 
Strepitus, 343, n. 
Strigs, 356. 
Strigare, 381, n. 
Strigiles, 309. n., 311. 
Strigmenta, 311. 
Strophia, 343, n. 
Strophium, 397. 
Stroppi, 380. 
Structor, 315. 
Struppi, 343, 380. 
Studia liberalia vel hu- 

manitatis, 139, n. ; a 

studiis, 366. 
Stylobates, 403. 
Stylus, 361, 363 ;8tylum 

vertere, 361. 
Suarium, 402. 
Suasor legis^ 61. 
Subbasilicani, 403. 
Subdititii gladiatores, 

230. 

Subigus, 333. 
Subitarii milites, 346. 
Subjugalia lora, 394. 
Subligaculum, 333, n., 
339, n. 

Subligar,336,n. 330, n. 
Submittere, 300, n. 
Subomati testes, 176. 
Subrogari, 66. 
Subrostrani, 403. 
Subschbere judicium, 
173. 

Subscriptio, 305 ; censo- 
ria, 89. 

Subscriptores, 173. 
Subseilia, 8, 38, n, 86, 
93. 

Subsericum, 397, «. 
Subsidia, 363, ». 
Subsignani, 861, 360. 
Subsortiri judicem, 174. 
Subsortitio, 150, n. 
Subtemen, 371,373,360. 
Subtexere, 373. 
Subucula, 391. 
Suburbana, 68. 
Succenturiones, 353. 
Succida, 371. 
Succidia altera, 377. 
Succina, 334. 
Succinctus, 390. 
Succolare, 300. 
Sudarium, 303. 
Sudatoria, 310. 
Sudes, 354, 881 
Suffibulum, 300. 
Sufl&menta, 360, n. 
Suffitio, 845. 
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Saffragiom, 04. aper- 
turn, 71, n. ; inire vel 
ire et mittere in, 03. 

Suffragatio, 00. 

Suflhitices, 385. 

Suggestus vel •am, S32, 
If. ; comsB, 204. 

Saggnindarium, 337. 

Suae, 377. 

Sulci aquarii, 380. 

Sulcus, 381 ; dodranta- 
Us, ib. 

Summotor aditus, 122. 
Summus, 240. 
Soovetaurilia, 58. 
Supernumerarii, 123. 
Suppara velorum, 281. 
Suparum, 291. 
Supplicatio, 212, 203, n. 
Suppiicium, 212, n., 203. 
Supponere, 214, n. 
Supposititil gladiatores, 
230. 

Surculus, 380. 
Symbolum, 250; dare, 
299. 

Syngrapha, 159, n., 303. 
SyngraphsB, 170, n. 
Synthesina, 288, n. 
Synthesis, 288, 312. 
Synna, 237, n. 



TabeUa absolatoria, 1 77 . 
Tabelle le^tims, 331, n. 
TabeUariae, 279. 
Tabellarius, 302, 305. 
Tabema libraria, 300 ; 

vinaria, 317, ». 
Tabernacula detendere, 

257, n. 

Tabernaculum, 0, 198; 
capere, 01. 

Tabemae, 410; veteres, 
401. 

Tabemariffl, 230. 
Tabiinum, 370. 
Tabula, 40, 42 ; promul- 

gationis, 218, n. ; voti- 

va, 211, n. 

Tabulae, 175, 170; ac- 
cept! et expensi, 170, 
n. ; novae, 34 ; vel ta- 
bellffi, 05, n. 

Tabulam pro8cribere,40. 
Tabularium, 13. 
Tabulata, 387. 
Tacete, 121. 
Taciturn, 12. 
Tsda, 832. 
TaenisB, 312, n., 394. 
Talares, 290, n. 
Talaria, 180. 
TalesB, 270. 
Talentum, 349, 352. 
Tali, 199, n., 327. 
Talio, 101, n., 180. 
Tarpeius mens, 390. 
Tatienses, 17, 08 ; pos- 

teriores, 17. 
Taurea, 295, n. 
Taurus, 395. 
Tecta, 374. 
TegulsB, 374. 
Tela, 250, n. 
Temo, 380, 393. 
Templa, 210. 
Templum, 198 ; v. arx, 

01. 

Tenebrs prlmae, 219. 
Tentoria, 255. 
Tepidarium, 308, n., 311. 
Terminalia, 221. 



Temio, 327. 
Tero, 384. 

Tertiadecimani, 249. 

Tcrtiani milites, 249. 

Tertian, 382. 

Teruncius,350,351. 

Tessolia, 380. 

Tessera, 250, 201 ; hos- 
pitalitatis, 313 ; tesse- 
ram confringere, ib. 

Tesserae, 199, 327. 

Tesscrarius, 250. 

Testabilis esse, 138, n. 

Testae, 318, 324; vel 
testulsD, 178, n. 

Testamentarius, 42. 

Testamentum, 27 ; fa- 
cere in procinctu, 41 ; 
inofficiosum, 43 ; resign 
nare, mutare vel re> 
cognoscere, 42. 

Testarum suffragia, 178. 

Testes, 135, 130 ; adhi- 
bere, citare, coUigere, 
dare, edere, producere, 
proferre, subomare) 
170. 

Testimonium denuncia^ 
re, dicere, praBbere,&c. 
170. 

Testis. 103. 

Testudo, 270, S72, 273, 

278, n., 373. 
Tetradrachma, 352. 
Tezero, 372. 
Textores, 371. 
Textrices, 371. 
Textrina, 871. 
Thalamegl, 279. 
ThalamitflB, 270. 
Thalamoi, 278, n. 
Thalamus, 333. 
Thalassio, 333. 
Theatrum, 242. 
Thepa calamaria, 303, n. 
Thensa, 392; thensam 

ducere v. deducere, ib. 
Theriotrophium, 377. 
Therms, 308, 309, n., 

310, 307, n. 
Thermopolia, 323, n. 
Tholus, 375. 
TJiorax, 250. 
Thranita), 270. 
Tranitai, 278. n. 
OpianPos. 205. 
Qpovot^ 303, n. 
Thuribulum, 210. 
Thyades, 188. 
Thyrsus, 188. 
Tibia, 241, ». 
Tibiae Berecynthiae. 207 ; 

dextrae et sinistrae, 

pare? ImpEirQa, S4I. 
TihiJiTi!!^ 2^2. 

Tirittrirititnilum, 101, 
Tsrac]PuuiTik SHy. 
Tiro Tift* I 23fl, n,. 
TiLulus, 40, 

TofflL, 51, .VJ, "lb:]. 

^ ; altia, OD, 17i^ i 
atTL 397, nti; oandi- 
da, 60, n., m ; UhetJi, 
Umi palmBta^ IS, 78, 

I ipicta, 7&, n,, 
S8e,dyl ; pTi£5tejta. 75, 

70, m, 179, m, 

n,, aoS^ao: ; BuUa> 
]|0, n., ^ ; pura, SSO ; 



Togam mutare, 969. 
Togata, 33, 280. 
Togats, 230,287. 
Tollere filium et non 

tollere, •35. 
Tomaculum, 314. 
Tomcntum, circense, 

Lin^onicum vel Leu- 

comcum, 304. 
Tondere forfice, 300, n. 
Tonsae, 280. 
Tonsoros, 301. 
Tonstrices, 301. 
Tonstrinae, 301. 
Topiariam facere, 377. 
Topiarii, 377. 
Toral, 304. 
Torale linteum, 304. 
Torcular, 317. 
Torculum, 317. 
Toreumata, 325. 
Tori, 339. 
Tormenta, 271, n. 
Torques aureae, S64 ; 

nexse, 215. 
Torquis, 297, n. 
Tortiles, 320. 
Torus et -al, 304. 
Trabea, 75, 205. 
Trabeatae, 230. 
Trabs, 281. 
Traga, 390. 
TragxEdia, 237. 
Traha vel -ea, 384, 890. 
Trahere, 871, ». 
Tralatitia edicta. 111. 
Trama, 372 ; figurae, ib. 
Transire in aliaomnia,l 1 
Transitiones perviae, 187, 

n. 

Transitorium, 402. 
Translatitia edicta. 111. 
Translatitius, 00. 
Transtra, 270, n. 278, n. 
280, n. 

Transvectio equitum,l8 
Transversa regula, 380. 
Trapezitae, 350. 
Troniissis, 349. 
Tressis, 350. 
Triarii, 248, 250, 252, 

255, 258, 259, 202. 
Tribu movere, 09, n. 
Tribula, 384. 
Tribulus, 384. 
Tribunal, 85. 
TribunatuB lemestria, 

251. 

Tribimi, 92,95; aerarii, 
172,177,349;laticlavii, 
291 ; militum consulari 
potestate, 72, 109 ; pie- 
bis, 92. 

Tribunitia potestate do- 
nati, 97 ; tribunitiae 

_potestatis, jugum, 94. 

Tribimitii, 8. 

Tribuiius, 1, 9, 08, n.; 
Celerum, 75 ; cohortis, 
251 ; designatus, 93. 

Tribus, 08 ; rusticae, 08, 
n. ; urbanae, 08, n. 

Tributarii, 50. 

Tributum, 45. 

Tricimaria Babylo|iica, 
372, n. 

Triclinium, 303, 373. 
Tridens, 230. 
Triens, 349, 350, 390. 
Trientes, 350. 
Trierarchi, 283. 
Trieterica, 188, n. 
Trigas, 890. 

Trigon, 227. ^ 



Trigonnm, 202. 
TriUx, 372. 

Trinum nundinom, vel 
tnnundinum, 59, 218. 

Triones, 393. 

Tripes, 300. 

Triplicatio, 159. 

Triplice acie, 358, n. 

Tripodes, 216 ; tripodtf 
sentire, 202. 

Tripudium aolistUnum, 
02. 

Tripus, 202, n. 
Triremes, 270 ; cerat«, 

vel aeratae, losoiie et 

cubiculatae, 279. 
Tristes, 395. 
Trita, 280. 
Triticum, 383. 
Tritonia virgo, 182. 
TpiTvapxoSi 1. 
Triumphalis porta, 898. 
Triumphare, 205. 
Tnumphus, 205 ; nava- 

lis, 267. 

Triumviri, 109, 115, 247, 
n. ; capitales, 101, 123 ; 
epulones, 203, n. ; mo- 
notales, 101 ; nocturni 
vel treviri, ib. ; reipu- 
blicae constituendae, 72. 

Trochleae, 393, n. 

Trochus, 307. 

Tropaea, 403. 

Tropiei, 388. 

Tropaeum, 404. 

Tpoiratov, 404. 

Trades, 282, ». 

Trancus, 385, n. 

Tuba, 257. 

Tubicines, 210. 

Tubilustrium, vel -ia, 
221,222. 

Tuguria, 307. « 

Tvpposy 342. 

Tumultuarii milite8,340. 

Tumulus, 344 ; honora- 
rius vel inanis, 330, 347. 

Tunica, 290; Anxusti- 
clavi^^ 18; laticTavia, 
5 ; molesta, 181 ; pal- 
mata, 200, n. 291 ; pic- 
ta, 205, n ; recta, 300, 
331, 371. 

Tunicae manicatae, 290, 
n. ; pallium, 287. 

Timicatus popelJus, 291. 

Turba forensis, 20 ; to- 
gata, 316. 

Turbo, 307. 

Turma, 322. 

Turmae, 248, 200. 

Turres contabulat{r,270. 

Tuires mobiles et am- 
bulatoriae, 272, n. 

Turritae puppes, 281. 

Tutola, 278, n. 379 ; le- 
gitima, 44. 

Tutelae judicium, 45, n.. 
Tutor, 43, 44. 
Tvp0os, 342. 
Tympanum, 893. 



Udones, 293. 

'r6po<tto0os, 200. 

Ulna, 357. 

Ultimas, 304. 

Ultrotributa, 00 ; locara 
et conducere, ib. 

Umbilicus, 302; orbis 
terranim, 809 ; ad nm- 
biUcum addocere, ib. 
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Umbo, 350. 
Umbra, 304. 
Unarota, 391. 
Uncia, 44, 349, 358. 
Unciales, 350. 
Unciaram foenus, 356. 
Unctoum immitere, 370. 
Unco trahere, 181, n. 
Unctores, 311. 
Unctaarium, 310. 
Ungnenta, 312, n. 
Ungaentarius, 311. 
Ungrui9, 299. 
Unp;ulus, 299. 
Unijiiga> 387. 
Unio, 872. ! 
Uniones, 296, n. 
Univira, 335. 
•Tffaroi, 76. 
'TvoSfiua, 292. 
Uragi, 252. 
Urbes, 52. 
Urinatores, 365, n. 
Urna feralis, 344. 
Umae, 358. 

Ursa major, 392 ; minor, 
393. 

Ustriculs, 300. 
Ustrina, 342. 
Usu fori, 130, ». 
Usucapio, 132, n. 328. 
l^captio vel usucapio, 

Usufructnarius, 41. 

Usura, 328 ; centesima, 
355; usursB semisses, 
trientes,quadrantes, il- 
licits, illegltimsB, Ac, 
356. 

Usurpatio, 40, 328. 
Usus, 328 ; auctoritatis, 

39 ; fructus, 41. 
Utonsilia, 258, n.; nu- 

bentis, 332. 
Uti rogas, 65. 
Utres, 318. 
Uva, 387. 
Uvs passx, 314. 
Uxor, 332. 



Vacantia bona, 54, n. 
Vacatio militiae, 246, n. 
Vadari reum, 154. 
Vades, 154, 169; dare, 
154. 

Vadimonium concipere, 
dare vel differre, dese- 
rere, sistere vel obire, 
154. 

Vale, 344. 

Valere, 211. 

Valetudinarium, 254, n. 

Valli, 254, n. 

Vallum, 254. 

Valvae, 369. 

Vannus, 385, n. 

Vaporarium, 310. 

Vasa, 111 ; colligere, 
S57,n. 

Vasarium, 111. 
Vates, 206; vel vatici- 
natores, 200. 
Vaticanus mons, 397. 
Vectabula, 388, n. 
Vectes, 370. 
Vectigal, 45, n. 
Vectigales, 50. 
Vectigalia, 143, n. 



Vectores, 396. 
Vectoriae naves, 279-. 
Veha, 392. 
Vehes, 392. 
Vetiicula, 388, n. 
Vehiculom meritorium, 
396, n. 

Vela vel velaria, 232, n. 
Vela, 275, 278, n. 280 ; i 

dare, facere, subduce- ' 

re, 281 ; pandere, 280. 
Velites, 248, 249, 235, 

259, 262. 
Vellum, 360. 
Velum, 281. 
Venales servi, 24. 
Venalitii, 23, n. 
Venatio, 228. 
Vendere auctionem, et 

sectionem, 40. 
Venditio, 329, n. 
Venire ad vocationes, 

129. n. 
Venire sub hasta, 40. 
Venti cardinales, 388. 
Ventilabrum, 385. 
Ventilantes, 233, n. 
Ventus textilis, 297. 
Venus, .327. 

Ver, 188; sacrum, 211. 

Verba concepta, 153, n. ; 
et incantamenta car- 
minum, 211, n. ; face- 
re, 10, 12; novissima, 
344 ; praeire, 211, n. 

Verbena, 215. 

Verbenarius, 204. 

Verbera, 180. 

Verbero, 25. 

Verbis iraperativis, 43, 
n. 

Veredarii, 410. 
Vergiliae, 395. 
Vemacula lingua, 24. 
VernaB vel vernaculi, 24. 
Versari ad solarium, 220. 
Versuram facere, 137, 
n. 

Versus Fescennini,235. 

Vertices, 394. 

Vertigo, 27. 

Vervactum, 382. 

Vesica, 296. 

Vespje, 339. 

Vespera, 219. 

Vcspema, 301. 

Vespillones, 339. 

Vestalia, 222. 

Vestem mutare, 170, n. 

Vestes Coae, 297, 298, i 

■ Phrygioniae, Attalicse, ; 
&c., 372. 

Vestibulum, 369. 

Vestimenta forensia, 
290 ; syrmatina, 372. 

Vestis aurea, aurata, 
297 ; atra, 340, n. ; coc- 
cinea vel cocco tincta, 
298 ; coenatona vel ac- 
cubitoria, 312, ». ; do- 
mestica, 290, n. ; Gal- 
bana, 298; holoserica, 
297, n. ; Phrygiana, 
298 ; Punicea, Tyria vel 
Sarrana, Sidonia, As- 
syria, Phoenicia, &c. 
ib. ; segmentata, seri- 
cavel bombycina, 297; 
servilis, 301. 

Vestitus forensis, 290. 



Vetare, 63. 
Veterani, 269. 
Veteratores, 24. 
Veto, 8, 63, 93, 94. 
Vetus et translatiura, 
42. 

Vexilla, 258, n. ; suffer- 
re vel proferre, 246, n. 
Vexillari, 252, 260, 261, 
269. 

Vexillatio, 260. 
Vexillum,59,n.260,264; 
vel velum purpureum, 
279,71. 

Via, 38, n; Cassia, 
jEmilia, &c., 409; prin- 
cipia, 256 ; quintana, 
254—256; triumphalis, 
265. 

Viae, 255, i06 ; agrariae, 

grovinciales, 409 ; mi- 
tares,consulares,praB- 
toriae, publicae, &c. ib.; 
tiansversae, 410. 
Viarum regina, 409. 
Viaticum, 110, n. 
Viator, 6, 93. 
Viatores, 98, 100, 123. 
Vicarius, 102, n. ; servi, 
26. 

Vicesima, 46. 
Vicesimani milites, 249. 
Vicesimatio, 268. 
Vicessis, 350. 
Vicia, 383. 
Victima, 212, n. 
Victimarii, 210. 
■Victpriati nummi, 351. 
Victoriatus, 353. 
Videtur fecisse, 177. 
Vigilia ^prima, secunda, 

Vigiliae, 256. 
Vigiliis mutandis, 257, n. 
Villa, 376, 377 ; fructua- 
ria, 376 ; publica, 58 ; 
rustica, 377; urbana, 
376. 

Villa, 38. 

Villica, viUicus, 376, 378, 
379. 

Viminalis mons, 396, 
397 ; porta, 398. 
Vina homa fugau:ia, 320. 
Vinaceus acinus, 387. 
Vinalia, 222. 
Vinariae, 279. 
Vincula, 180, 292. 
Vindemia, 387. 
Vindemiator, 387. 
Vindex, 34, n. 155. 
Vindicare in libertatem, 
27, n. 

Vindicatio, 43,155,161, n. 
Vindices, 167, n. 
Vindicia, 156 ; daie, ib. 
Vindicta, 27. 
Vineae, 373, 387. 
Vineta, 387. 
Vmetum restibile, 387. 
Vinitores, 379. 
Vinum album, nigrum, 
rubrum, vetus, novum, 
recens, hornum, &c., 
323; condire, medica- 
ri, concinnare, 321 ; do- 
liare, 317 ; dominicmn, 
324 ; Falemum, Massi- 
cum, &c. 320, n. 322 ; 
recentatum, 319, n. 



i Viocuri, 101. 
i Virga, 180, n.l86, n. 394. 
j Virgae vel -ulae, 385, n. 
I Virgines vestales. 207. 
' Virglneus liquor, 405. 

V4rgis caedi, 268, n. 

Virgo, 405. 

Virgula, 156, n. 

Virgulta, 385. 
I Viriim deserere vel re- 
> linquerc, 334. 
i Vis civilis et festucaria, 

156. 
I Viscera, 214. 

Visceratio, 214, 346. 

Vite donari, 251. 

Vitem poscere et ge- 
rere, 251. 

Vites compescere vel 

castigare, 387. 
'N'ltilia navi^a, 275. 
Vitiosi magistratus, 61. 
Vitis, 251, 268, n. ; com- 

pluviata, 387 ; unijuga, 

ib. 

Vitta, 212. 
Vittffi, 295, 312, n. 
Vittata sacerdos, 209. 
Vivaria, 28. 
Vivarium, 377. 
Vivere de die, 301. 
Vivicomburium, 181, n. 
Viviradices, 386. 
Vocare Intro, 64. 
Vocationem haU}ere, 93, 
h. 

Volones, 26. 

Volsella, 300. 

Volsellae, 296. 

Voltumus, 388. 

Volumen, 362, 364. 

Vomer, 380. 

Vomitoria, 232. 

Vomunt ut edant, 316, n- 

Vota facere, suscipere, 
concipere, nuncupare, 
obsignare, 21 1 , n. ; nun- 
cupaure, 79, n.. Ill, n. ; 
solvere vel reddere, 
211. 

Voti reus vel veto daim- 
natus, 211. 
Vovere, 211, n. 
Vulcan»lia,221,222. 
Vulturii, 327. 

X. 

Xenia, 41,328. 
Xystarchus, 227. 
Xysti, 401. 
Xystici, 227. 
Xystus,227. 



'ripo<tM0os, aoo. 

'T/rarot 76. 
*Xirodrilta, 292. 



Zetpaibopoi, 394. 
Zephyrus, 388. 
Zeta, 374. 
Zeugioi, 276. 
Zeugitae, 276. 
Zona, 290, 331,.nw 
Zotheca, 374.. 
Zvyioi, 394. 
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PROPER NAMES AND THINGS. 



Accuser, in a criminal trial. 173. 
Acheron, 191. 

Actions, real, 155 ; personal, 157 ; 
penal, 160 ; mixed and arbitra- 
ry, 162. 

Actors, their rank and treatment, 

S36 and n. ; their rewards, 842. 
Admiral, of the fleet, 103. 
Adoption of children, 35. 
Advocates, sometimes hired per- 

sons to applaud them while 

speakinr, IM. 
.Xoiles, plebeian and curule, 07. 
jGgypt, prediction concerning, 

114 ; Egyptian year. 218. 
^lius Catus, why called wise, 

128. 

^neas, the names of, 190. 

^olus, god of the winds, 191 ; 
said to have been the inventor 
of sails, 275. 

^schylus, improves tragedy ,237. 

jGsculapius, worshipped, 186. 

Affronts, punished, I6i2. 

Agrarian laws, true nature of 
them, 417. 

Agriculture, encouraged, 378. 

Agrippa, his advice to Augustus, 
116 ; builds the Pantheon, 
210, 899 ; and the harbour of 
Misenum, 282 ; constructs pil- 
lani in the circus, 225; and 
several aqueducts, 405. 

Allies, forces of, how raised and 
supported, 247, 248; where 
posted, 252 ; in the camp, and 
why, 255 ; on march, 267 ; and 
in battle, 259. 

Altars, 215 ; place of refuge, ib. 

Amalthea, the Sibyl, 201. 

Ambustus, his daughters occa- 
sion an important change in 
the government, 80, 81. 

Amphitheatre, 231. 

Anaximander, or Anaximenei, 
said to have invented dial8,n0. 

Animals, how yoked, 300 ; and 
driven, 895. 

Annals, how composed, 194. 

Annalis, L. Villius, proposed a 
law to regulate the age for 
enjoying offices. 74. 

Antoninus, his pillar, 403. 

Antonius, C, expelled from the 
senate, 5. 

Antonius, M. blamed for his 
marriage, 330 ; offers a crown 
to Cesar, 194, 206 ; his profu- 
sion, 354. 

Apicius, his luxury and death, 
354. 

Apollo, names of, 186 ; his tem- 
ple, 899. 
Appeal, liberty of, 77, 168. 
Aqueducts, 307, 405. 



Archers, 249. 

Arches, triuim)hal, 403. 

Aivonauts, 275. 

Aristophanes, 240. 

Armour, defensive and offensive, 
250, 251. 

Asinius Pollio, founder of the 
'first public library, 367. 

Ashes and bones of the dead, 
how gathered, 344 ; and depo- 
sited, 344. 

Assemblies of the people, 54 ; by 
curis, 55 ; by centuries, 56 ; by 
tribes, 67 ; broken off by what, 
63; manner of holding the 
assemblies by centuries, ib. ; 
nocturnal assemblies prohibit- 
ed, 137. 

Assian stone, coffins of, 344. 

Athletic games, 226, 227. 

Auction, form of, 40. 

Averruncus, 191, 192. 

Augurs, could not be deprived of 
their office, 197; their duties, 
ib. ; their badges, 198. 

Augustus reforms the senate, 4, 
5 ; excludes from the senate 
many who had been introduced 
by CsBsar, 4 ; limits the time 
of its meeting, 7 ; regulates 
the Comitia, 71 ; rives his 
vote as an ordinary citizen, ib ; 
becomes master of the empire, 
73, 116 , declines the title of 
censor, 92 ; invested with the 
tribunitian power, 97 ; rejects 
the dictatorship, 105 ; con- 
sults with Agrippa and Mae- 
cenas about resigning his pow- 
er, 116; makes a new parti- 
tion of the provinces, 113 ; and 
first appoints salaries to the 

Srovincial magistrates, 115, 
10 ; his descendants might 
hare long enjoyed the sove- 
reigntv, if he had possessed 
the wMdom to impose on him- 
self and his successors proper 
restraints against the abuse of 
power, 116; artfully establish- 
es his authority, ib. ; titles con- 
ferred on him, ib. ; power 
granted to him, 118 ; altars 
erected to him, 110; vows 
made for his safety, ib. ; rules 
at first with neat moderation, 
ISO; gradually enlarges his 
power, ib. ; so humbled the 
sphrit of the Romans, that they 
never after made anv joint ef- 
fort to recover theur liberty, 
ib. ; allows only particular per- 
sons to answer on questions of 
law. and obliges the judges 
to follow their opinion, 129; 



changes the mode of enacting 
laws, 150 ; assumes the office 
of pontifex maximus. 195 ; his 
superstition, 212 ; ^e month 
August called from his name, 
and why, 216 ; this said to be 
done by an order of tke people, 
117, 118; restricts the licence 
of divorces, 335 ; statk>ns fleets 
in different places, 382; his 
ring, 299; wears several tu- 
nics. 291 ; did not shave till 
twenty-flve, 300; sometimes 
clipped his beard, and some- 
times shaved. 300 ; the sum he 
received in legacies, 354 ; a 
civic crown and two laurel 
branches set up before his 
gate, 263, 369 ; puts to death 
some who refused to enlist, 
246 ; refuses the title of Domi- 
nus, 363 ; adorns Rome, 368 ; 
his vanity on recovering from 
the Parthians the spoils taken 
from Crassus, 400 ; nis death, 
116; his tomb, 347. 
Aurora, 184. 

Auspices, manner of taking,61,02. 
B 

Bacchus, 188 ; his orgies, ib. ; 
festival of 220. 

Bachelors, punishment of, 144. 

Badges of tiie senators, 5 ; eoui- 
tes, 18 ; kings, 75 ; consuls, 76 ; 
prsetor, 85 ; dictator, 105 ; em- 
perors, 119 ; augurs, 198; cen- 
turion, 251. 

Bail, form o^ 154. 

Ball, game of, 306 ; of four kinds, 
ib. 

Barbers, first introduced from 

Sicily, 299 ; their shops much 

frequented, 301. 
Baths of different kinds, 306; 

first built, 308 ; parts of, 309 

—311 ; time and manner of 

bathing, 306, 310. 
Bathyllus, pantomime, 241. 
Battle, order of, 858. 
Beard, how shaven, 300 ; allowed 

to grow in grief; and to give 

an air of gravity, ib. 
Bears, constellation off 393. 
Bellona, 185. 
Bellows, 185. 

Belt, or girdle, when used, 800. 

Bibulus, weak conduct of, 138. 

Bona Dea, festival of, 381. 

Bonds, used in all important 
contracts, 159 ; exchanged be- 
tween Augustus and Antony, 
Ac, ib. 

Books, kinds of, 363. 



fiootes, constellation of, 392. 
Bracelets, 297. 
Breast-pin, 296. 

Breeches, not worn by the Ro- 
mans, 226, 292. 

Bridges, number of, 411. 

Brutus, the conspiracy of his 
sons, 27. 

Buildings, public, 398. 

Burial, places of, 341. 

Burning the dead, custom of, 
whence derived and when 
dropped, 337 ; what persons 
were not burned, ib. ; why 
forbidden in the city, 341. 

Buying and selling, form of, 157, 
158. 

C 

Cadmus, brought letters into 
Greece, 359. 

Ciere, the people of, receive the 
Vestal virgins, 32. 

CsBsar, Julius, admitted his offi- 
cers and mercenary soldiers 
into the senate, 4 ; vilifies the 
authority of the senate, 16 ; 
abridges the rights of the peo- 
ple, 71 ; oppresses the liberty 
of his country, 72 ; province 
appointed to him by the senate, 
80 ; reduces the power of the 
consuls, 82; made perpetusd 
dictator, ib. 105 ; makes a re- 
view of the people, 91 ; his 
pretext for crossing the Rubi- 
con, 94, 97 ; his popular laws, 
138; proposed to arrange ail 
the laws, 140 ; an instance of 
his surprisingpresence of nund, 
199; warned of his deatI^ 
213 ; regulates the year, 217 ; 
the saying of Sylla concerning 
him, 295 ; divorces Pompeia, 
and why, 334; his attention to 
dress, 293, 2i)5; why pleased 
with a laurel crown, 294 ; his 
ring, 299 ; his debts and bribes, 
354 ; manner of writing his let- 
ters to the senate, 364 ; about 
things he wished to keep se- 
cret, 365 ; murdered in the 
senate house, 72, 394 ; a tem- 

gle and priests consecrated to 
im, 119, 206; senators slain 
at his altar, 215. 
Calendars, why so callod, 193. 
Calpumia, the dream of, 374. 
Camillus, Sp. Farius, was the 

first praetor, 83. 
Camp, form of, 254. 
Candidates, their dress and man- 
ner of canvassing, 60 ; how 
elected, 65. 
Capital trials, 169. 
Capitol, 393. 

Caoitolian marbles, why so call- 
ed, 194. 

Capua punished, 49. 

Carriages, 388—396. 

Carvilius Ruga, the first who 
di voiced his wife, 334. 

Castor and Pollux, 130. 

Catacombs; 347. 

Cato, ordered to be led to pri- 
son, 10, 138; sent to reduce 
Cyprus, 134 ; his dress, 289. 

Cavalry, how chosen, 246 ; their 
arms and dress, 251 ; their 
place in the camp, 255 ; and in 
battle, 259. 

Ceilings, how adorned, 402. 

Censors, their ixutitution, 88 ; 
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their ofSce, ib. ; their power, 

90, 91 ; discontinued under the- 

emperors, 91. 
Censorinus, whence called, ib. 
Centuries, their constitution and 

nature, 06, 67, 68, n. 
Centurion, baulge of, 351. 
Cerberus, 191. 

Ceres, 183 ; her mysteries, ib. 

Chatiot races, 225, 226. 

Charon, ferryman of hell, 191, 
337; his boat, 275. 

Chimneys, anciently not used at 
Rome, 373. 

Chorus, why suppressed, 240. 

Christianity, estsiblished by Con- 
stantino, 47. 

Christians, their meetings prohi- 
bited, and why, 137 ; often ex- 
posed to wild beasts, 228. 

Cicero, unites the senate with 
the equitcs, 16 ; gets the pro- 
vince of Cilicia against his 
will, 80 ; made qusestor, 3 ; 
called "Father of his Coim- 
try," 117; hindered by a tri- 
bune from making a speech to 
the people, when he resigned 
the consulship, 79; promotes 
the ambitious desigpns of Caesar 
contrary to his own judgment, 
110 ; is banished, 134 ; his laws, 
149 ; the senate change their 
habit on his accoimt, 170 ; his 
death, 174. 

Cincinnatus, taken from the 
plough to command the Roman 
army, 378. 

Circus Maximus, description of, 
224; shows exhibited there, 
225. 

Cities, formalities in founding, 
51, 52 ; in destroying, 52 ; their 
walls sacred, ib. 

Citizens, rights of, 33 ; could not 
lose the freedom of the city 
against their will, 47, 134 ; could 
not be scourged, 145. 

Civil law, the, study of, revived 
in Europe, 152. 

Civil trials, 152. 

Classes, into which the people 
were divided, 56 ; whence clas- 
ses of scholars. Quinctil. i. 2. 
23. x. 5. 31, and of workjoen, 
ColumeU. i. 9. 7. 

Claudius, P. punished for slight- 
ing the omens, 197. 

Claudius, emperor, abridges the 
number of holidays, 223. 

Claudius, App. decemvir, 109. 

Claudius Ctccus, first elected 
sons of freedmen into the se- 
nate, 4 ; supposed cause of his 
blindness, 207. 

Cleopatra, swallows a valuable 
pearl dissolved in vinegar, 335. 

Clients, dole given to, 317. 

Cloacina, 191. 

Clodius, restricts the powers of 
the censors, 91 ; adopted by a 
plebeian, 34 ; made tribune, 
93 ; the enemy of Cicero, ib. ; 
his laws,' 133 ; tried for violat- 
ing the sacred rites of the Bona 
Dea, 136 ; killed by the slaves 
of Milo, 145 ; and burned in the 
forum, 342. 

Cloth, how wrought, 297. 

Clothes, of different kinds, 297. 

Coffin, 338 ; how deposited, 344. 

Coins, kinds of, 349-^2, Ac ; put 
in the mouth of the deceased, 
837. 
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Colleges of priests, dec, 203. 
Colonies, manner of settling, 

of dififerent kinds, ii3, 53. 
Columns, kinds of, 403. 
Comedy, ancient, middle, new« 
236, 237 ; writers in each, 235^ 
236. 

Command, military, how confer- 
red, 55. 

Consecration of the emperors, 
348. 

Consentes, c^ods so called, 187. 
Constantinople taken by the 

Turks, 54. 
Consuls, respect shown them by 
the senate? 7 ; by others, 77 ; 
their powers, 10, 76, 77, 245, 
246 ; when instituted, 72 ; their 
badges, 76; time of entering 
on their office, 78 ; with what 
solemnities this was done, 79 ; 
their provinces, 79 ; from what 
order created, 80 ; their legal 
age, 81 ; their state under we 
emperors, 82. 
Consuls elect, first asked their 
opinion in tne senate, 8 ; and 
why, 78. 
Cooks, from Sicily, 315. 
Com, given to the poorer citi- 
zens, 132, 147. 
Conincanius, the first who gave 
liis advice freely, 128; first 
plebeian pontifex maximus, 
192. 

Couches,for reclining on at meat, 
303, 804 ; usual number of in a 
room, 304 ; their form, 305 ; 
and covering, 304; funeral 
couches, 339. 
Crassus. wealth of, 853. 
Criminals, dress of, 61, 170; after 
sentence, used anciently to be 
punished without deUy; but 
this was altered by Tiberius, 
179 ; how treated after death, 
181,844. 
Crowns, given as rewards, 268 ; 
used at feasts, 812 ; put on the 
head of the deceased, 337. 
Cups, kinds of, 824, 825. 
Cupid, 184. 

Curio, turns two theatres into an 
amphitheatre on the same day, 
348, 348; his corruption and 
fate, 854. 
Curius Dentatus, 802. 
Cybele priests of, 187, 307. 
Cyclops, 185. 

Cypress, used at funerals, 387. 
D 

Dsdalus, said to have invented 

sails, 275. 
Damage, repaired, 161. 
Daughters, now named, 23. 
Day, division of, 219 ; common 

and holy days,' 220. 
Debtors, cruel law conceming,84. 
Decalogue, written on stone, 359. 
Decamping, manner of, 257. 
Decemvirs, why created, 108. 
Dessert, fruits and sweet-moats, 
305. 

Devoted to one's service, origin 

of the plirase, 118. 
Dials, first invented, 220. 
Diana, 186; her temple, 400. 
Dice, game of, 327. 
Dictator, first made, 104 ; causes 
of creating this magistrate, ib. ; 
his badges and power, 104, 105; 
this office intermitted for 130 
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jean before S jlla. lOS: libo^sb- 
ed after tbe death of C»ar. ib. 

Dicutorsfupf 0£^€<t of it:i institu- 
tion, 106, ICC. 

Duca;vse, io:.lvy. 9S9. 

Ihscspl of :be inop^^ 253. 

DUbef f Kinds of, 314; how broogfa: 
in, 305, 315. 

Divorces, form of, 335. 

Dofs, employed to gnard the 
temples, 30^ : why impaled, ib. 

D(»>atJons, kinds of, 41. 

Door, opened outwards, 369 ; se- 
cured by bars. &c., 370. 

Dowries, diversity of, 329. 

Dramatic entertainments, first 
introduced from a reiii^ous 
motive, 234 : often interrupted 
by the people caiix; for other 
shows, 242. 

Dress, of men, 2?6. 2?? ; in pub- 
lic and private, 2W: of wo- 
men, 5»f , 294, 295 : of boys 
and girls, ^ : of soid.ers. 253, 
292 ; of generals in a tnumph, 
206, 291 ; of senators, 2M ; of 
priests, 195, 196, 205, 206, 209, 
2!% ; of poor people, 291 ; and 
of slaves, 301 ; of the dead, 
337. 

Drinking healths, 326. 

Driver, of carriages, 396. 

Drusus, Livius, laws of. 141 ; and 
death, ib. ; his sa>ing about liis 
house, 355. 

Duiiius, column erected in ho- 
nour of, 403. 



Ear-rings, 296. 

Edicts^ of the pnetor, 64; of other 

magistrates, 85. 
£g>'ptian8, embalmed their dead, 

341, inventors of hieroglyphics 

and letters, 359. 
Election of magistrates under the 

republic, 58, 65, 69, 74 ; under 

the emperors, 71. 
Emancipation of children, 35. 
Embalming, cause of it, ^1. 
Emperors, their titles, 116, 117; 

their power, J 18; their baidges, 

119. 

Entertainments, expenses of, li> 
mited by law, 131, 135, 139 ; of 
different kinds, 301, 316, 317. 

Entrails, how inspected, 213. 

Ephori at Sparta, resembled the 
tribunes at Rome, 94. 

Epicurus, his gardens, 377. 

Epitaph, form of, 348. 

Equestrian order, its institution, 
17, 18; badges and office, 18. 

Estimate of fortunes, how made, 
56, 89. 

Evander brought letters from 
Greece into Latium, 359. 

Euripides, improves tragedy, 
239. 

Evidence, kinds of, 175. 
Exceptions, how expressed, 159. 
Executioner, 123. 
Exercises, kinds of, 306 ; in the 
army, 257. 



Fabius, his manner of declaring 

■war on Carthage, 286. 
Fabius Maxlnms, prodictator, 

104. 

Falsehood, punished, 90, 142. 
Family, right of, 34. 



Fanatics, trfaence called, 90O. 
Farmers, kinds of, 379. 
Fascrnus. 1:^1. 
Fulei, l*e. 
Fa:he.'. nztt of, 35. 
Faur.ui, 1*. 
Feiicirs. kinds of, 3&i- 
Feru.::y of a:fferent. s<h1s, 382. 
Festii-ais. stated, 320 : mc\-aMe, 

223 : occasional, ib. ; number 

of. hurtful. 223. 
F:nes, extent of. 131. 
Fish, the Romans fond of, 314. 
Fish-ponds, value of, 355. 
F^men of JupUer, 4, 2U5, 341. 
F!ain:n:us, de5tr.;ct:on of, 104. 
Fiavius, wiiv mace aecile, 12l«. 
F.ax, for what used. 3S3. 
Fleet, Roman, where stationed. 

K-3, 2-r2. 
Flora, IV) : festival of, 221. 
Flutes, of different kinds, 240, 

241. 

Foreifners, their state at Rome 

disaisreeable, 54, 140. 
Foundlings, sute of, Plin. Ep. x. 

71, 72. 

Fox, why burned as a sacrifice 
to Ceres, 183. 

Freedmeri, insolence of, 373. 

Freedom of the city, first granted 
to physicians and the profes- 
sors of the liberal arts by Caesar, 
139. 

Fncnds, how some testified their 
affection, 343, 344. 

Fuiierajs, why so much attended 
t », 335 , public and private, 338; 
funeral couches, 339; private 
funerals celebrated by night, 
and public by day, 339 ; cere- 
monies of both, ib.— 348 ; fu- 
neral procession, 339 ; funeral 
orat^n, 340 ; first made by Po- 
plirola in honour of Brutus, ib.; 
and by Catulus, in praise of his 
mother Popilia, 341 ; funeral 
pile, 342 ; animals thrown into 
It, 343 ; some persons come to 
life on it, ib. 

Furies, 188. 



GaIIe]rs of war, difficulty in un- 
derstanding their construction, 
277, n. ; Mr. Howell's theory, 
ib.— 278, n. 

Games, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, 224 ; of the circus, ib. ; 
private, 327, 328. 

Gardens, 376. 

Gates, how adorned, 369; of 

Rome, 397. 
Genius, 188. 

Germans, their manner of con- 
jecturing futurity, 199. 

Gladiators, different kinds of, 
230 ; where exhibited, 231 ; 
their manner df fighting, 233 ; 
prizes given to the victors, ib. 

Glass, invention of, 375. 

Gods, 181—189, ministers, 191— 
204. 

Government, of Rome, originally 
aristocratical, 57*, brought to a 
just equilibrium, 96 ; worst kind 
of despotism under the empe- 
rors, 120. 

Gracchi, laws of, 147 ; fate, 96. 

Graces, 184. 

Grain, kinds of, 383. 

Greeks, in grief, cut their hair 
and shaved their beard, 300. 



Gieguif • 

year. 217. 
Guardians, appointment ci,4t,^ 

H 

Hadrian revives the costom of 
letting the beard grow. 299. 

Hair, perfumed at feasts, 312; 
how dressed br women, 29i ; 
bv men, 299 ; nibt cut at sea, 
3U1 : method of pulling oat 
small hairs, 300. 

Hartwors. bow fortified, 284. 

Hay, making of, 3M. 

Heathens, whence named, 47. 

Heirs, how appomted, 43. 

Helena, 190. 

He;!oeabaIus, first wore a robe 
cf pure silk, 297. 

Heraics, or public criers, 121. 

Hercules, his labours, 1S9. 

Hermcdorus, ICe. 

Hesperides, the fabulous gardens 
and golden apples of, 377. 

Hieru, his regulations concern- 
ing the letting of lands m Sici- 
ly adopted by the Romans, 137. 

Hicroslvphics, use of, 359. 

Hills of Rome, 39G. 

Hospitality, in\iolabIe, 313. 

Hour-glasi«s, 166. 

Household gods, 18S. 

Houses, regulations concerning, 
3>. 39, 367 ; rent and prices or, 
35^ 

Human sacrifices, 214, 215, 221. 
Hymen & -sua, 190, 333. 
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: Idolatry, origin of, 341. 
Illegitimate children, state of, 
330. 

, Images, what and where kept, 

21 ; carried at funerals, 340, 
I Indian wise men burned them- 
selves, 337 ; also wives on the 
piles of their husbands, 343. 

Infants, often exposed, 35. 

Ingrafting, manner of, 386. 

Inheritances, right of, 43 ; form 
of entering upon, 44. 

Injuries, how punished, 161. 

Inns, anciently few, 313. 

Instruments, used in writing, 
361 ; in husbandry, 380 ; for 
fixing burdens on the backs of 
slaves, 389 ; for driving ani- 
mals in a carriage, 394. 

Interest of money, 355. 

Interrex, particulars concerning, 
59, 72, 74, 76. 

Interring the dead, most ancient, 
337, 341 ; and most natural, 337. 

Imerius, revives the study of 
the civil law, 152. 

Italians, their right, 46, 49. 

Janus, how represented, 187 ; 
his temple, 400. 

Jews, their manner of burial, 343. 

Judges, of different kinds, 162, 
163 ; appointment of, 164 ; 
chosen from what order, 171. 

Judgment, manner of pronounc- 
ing, 166 ; its effects, 167. 

Jugurthine war, 96. 

Julian year, 217. 

Juno, how represented, 18S. 

Jupiter, his name and attributes, 
181, 182. 

Jury, choice of, 172. 

Justinian reduces the Roman law 
into order, 151. 



K 

Kings, 72, 75. 

L 

Lamps, their construction, 376. 

Landed estates, too large, hurt- 
ful, 335 ; the value of lands in 
Italy raised by a law of Tra- 
jan, 385, 71. 

Lartius, fihst dictator, 104. 

Latins, the^r rights, 48. 

Latin tongue, the Italian states, 
prohibited the use of it, 330. 

Laurentia, nurse of Romulus, 
204. 

Lavema, 190 

Laws of Rome, at first few, 107 ; 
of the XII. Tables, 109, 127 ; 
causes of new laws, 124 ; lime 
between proposing and passing 
a law, 59, 61 ; how passed, 63, 
65, 66, 70 ; certain laws ex- 
cite great contention, 95 ; by 
what name distinguished, 124 ; 
species of the Roman law, 
126 ; laws of the emperors, 
17, 150 ; collected by the order 
of Justinian, 151 ; those made 
at different times, 130—150. 

Lawyers, origin of, 128 ; manner 
of consulting them, ib. ; under 
,the republic, not permitted to 
take fees, 129; limited to a 
certain sum under the empe- 
rors, ib. ; their education, ib. ; 
eminent lawyers, ib. 

Leda, 190. 

Legacies, how left, 43. 

Legions, etymology of the word, 
1 ; how many raised at differ- 
ent times, 245 ; divison of 
each, 248 ; officers, 251. 

Lemnos, worlcshop of Vulcanus, 
185. 

Lentulus, degraded, 5. 

Letters, of the alphabet, 359 ; 
epistles, 365 ; ingenious modes 
of conveying, 365. 

Liberty, right of, 33 ; whence 
the loss of it may be dated, 
96 ; causes of its subversion, 
16, 20, 73, 79, 80,96,115, Ac. 

Libraries, 366. 

Licinius Stolo, 81. 

Lictors, 75, 76, 122. 

Lieutenants, the number assign- 
ed to proconsuls, 111 ; their 
office, ib. 

Limits of the empire, 412. 

Linen, not worn by the Romans, 
291, 307, 371. 

Litters, when introduced, 390. 

Liver, sometimes thought to be 
wanting in victims, 213. 

Livius Andronicus, the first wri- 
ter of plays at Rome, 235. 

Locks, keys, bolts, &c., 370. 

Loom, parts of, 3/1, 372. 

Lots, used in prognosticating 
future events, 199. 

Lottery, a kind of, 328. 

Luna, 188. 

Lunatics, whence named, 201. 
M 

Machines, used in sieges, 271— 
274 ; for hauling ships, 284. 

Maecenas, intrusted by Augustus 
with the charge of the city, 
102 ; his advice much respect- 
ed by that emperor» ib., 71, 
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116; his tower, 342; effemi- 
nate in his dress, 290 ; said to 
have invented the art of writ- 
ing short-hand, 12 L 

Maenius, his column^ 403. 

Magistrates, at different times, 
72 ; their functions more ex- 
tensive than among us, 73 ; 
division of, 74 ; ordinary ma- 
gistrates under the republic, 
76—101 ; under the emperors, 
101—103 ; extraordinary^ ma- 
gistrates, 103—109 ; provincial 
magistrates, 110—115. 

Manufactures, woollen, 371. 

Manure, kinds of, 379. 

March, order of, 257. 

Marius, rose from a common sol- 
dier, 250 ; seven times consul, 
82 ; faithless and ambitious, 
80, 96, 131 ; cruel, 194 ; first 
enlisted soldiers from the low- 
est class, 244; made several 
changes in military art, 247, 
262. 

Market places, at Rome, 401. 

Marriage, (/nly between Roman 
citizens, 34 ; anciently prohibi- 
ted between patricians and 
plebeians, ib., 21 ; as some- 
times between neighbouring 
districts, 330 ; encouragements 
to, 144 ; different forms of, 
328, 329. 

Mars, 185 ; his shield, ib. ; his 
temple, 400. 

Marsic war, 49 ; cause of, 141 ; 
very destructive, ib. 

Marsyas, punishment of, 402. 

Masks, their varieties and uses, 
236—238, n. 

Mast, the ancient ships had but 
one, 280. 

Master of horse, 105. 

Measures, of length, 357 ; of ca- 
pacity, 358. 

Medals, 352. 

Menander, 236. 

Mephites, 191. 

Mercenary servants, 25 ; troops, 
248. 

Mercury, 185 ; images of, 1^. 
Merula kills himself, 205. 
Metellus Numidicus, banished, 
131. 

Metellus loses his sight, 11, 208. 
Milo, was dictator in Lanuvium 

when candidate forcoasulship 

at Rome, 32. 
Minerva, 182 ; her shield, ib. ; 

festival, 221. 
Ministers of religion, 191. 
Minos, 191. 

Minority, years of, 140. 
Monarchy, re-established, 115. 
Money, when coined, 349 ; how 

computed, 352 ; interest of,355. 
Months, division of, 218, 219 ; 

only ten under Romulus, 217 ; 

two added by Numa, ib. 
Morra, game of, 328. 
Mourning, manner of,300,346,347. 
Mulciber, a name of Vulcan, 185. 
Municipal towns, 51 ; not obliged 

to receive the Roman laws 

unless they chose, ib. 
Muses, 186. 

Music, warlike instruments of, 
257. 

N 

Names of the Romans, 22. 
Naval affairs, 275, 276. 
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Necklaces, 297. 

i>eptune, 183; why hostile to 

the Trojans, 184. 
Nereides, 184. 

Nero, colossus of, 231 ; sets 
Rome on fire, 368 ; curious 
coiling of his dining-room, 375. 

New Style, when first adopted in 
England, 217. 

Noblemen, young, how instruct- 
ed in public business. 4 ;-in 
jurisprudence, 129 ; and in the 
art of war. 111, 255. 

Nobles, why so called, 21 ; on 
them the bad en^perors chiefly 
exercised their cruelty, 120. 

Numa, his laws, 143. 

Number of the people, how as- 
certained, 56. 

Nymphs, 185, 191. 

O 

Oath, form of, 165 ; the multiply* 
ing of oaths hurtful, 118 ; mi* 
litary oath, 247. 

Oceanus, 184. 

Officers in the army, 251, 252 ; in 

the navy, 283. 
Omphale, 293. 

Orestes, tried for the murder of 

his mother, 178. 
Ostracism, what, ib. 
Oxen, always used in ploughing, 

381 ; how ti-ained, ib. 

P 

Pagans, whence named, 47.' 
Palatine mount, 396. 
Pales, 190 ; festival of, 221. 
Pallas, 182 ; her image, ib. 
Palms, first given to victors at 

games, 226. 
Pan, 190. 
Pantheon, 399. 

Pantomimes, 241 ; composers, ib. 
Paper made of the papyrus, ^ ; 

of linen rags, 361. 
Parchment, first made, 360. 
Patches, why used, 296. 
Patricians, 1, 20, 21. 
Patrons and clients, theh: strict 

union, 20. 
Pavements, how adorned, 375. 
Pay, military, 268. 
Pearls, value of, 355. 
People, power of, 15, 80, 193 ; 

common people of the country 

more respectable than of the 

city, 19 ; their assemblies, 54. 
Perjury, punishment of, 119. 
Perukes, when first used, 300. 
Pctreius, his bold answer to 

Caesar, 13. 
Phoenicians, first inventors of 

sailing, letters, and astronomy, 

275. 

Plebeians, 1, 19. 

Plough, form of, 380 ; manner of 

ploughing, ib. 
Pluto, 187. 
Piutus, 183. 

Poles, of the heavens, 394. 
Pomona, 191. 

Pompeius, Sext., why called 
the son of Neptune, 183. 

Pompey made consul, 82 ; sent 
against the pirates, 137; against 
Mithridates, 142 ; his e.xhibition 
of wild beasts, 228 ; first built 
a theatre of hewn stone, 242 ; 
device of his ring, 298; his 
death, 294. 
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Pontiffs, 192, 195. 
Pontius, Samnite general, 79. 
Poplicola, laws of, 76, 77. 
Po^asa, bathed in asses* isiilk, 

Porticos, uses of, 307, 403. 

Possession^ form of claimin|[, 155. 

Posts, institution of, 410. 

Praetor, institution and power of, 
83 ; at first one, ib. ; a second 
added, ib. ; the number of pr<«- 
tors increased, 86; the city 
praDtor the chief, 84 ; his edicts, 
lb.; badges, 85 ; and attendants, 
86; manner of administering 
justice, 152, 155; how ho pro- 
nounced sentence in a criminal 
trial, 178. 

PriDtorian cohorts, 361, 398; camp 
of, lb. 

Prayers, how made, 211, 212. 
President, of a feast, 326. 
Priapus, 188. 

Prie sts, of different kinds, 191— 
210 ; of particular deities, 204 ; 
of Jupiter, ib. ; of Mars, 205 ; 
of Pan, 206 ; of Hercules, 207 ; 
of Cybele, ib. ; of Vesta, ib. ; 
what their emoluments were 
is uncertain, 210; by whom 
elected, 69, 135, 192, 197; their 
servants, 210. 

Proconsuls and Propretors^ ori- 
gin of the name, 110; provmces 
assigned to them, ib. ; they set 
out from the city with great 
pomp, 111 ; their power in the 
provinces, ib. ; manner of ad- 
miiustering justice, ib. ; their 
exactions, 112 ; return to Rome 
as private citizens, unless they 
triumphed, 113. 

Procurator of Judasa, 115. 

Property, right of, 36 ; modes of 
acquiring, 39. 

Proscription of citizens, 134. 

Proserpina, 188. 

Provinces, rights of, 49 ; taxes 
imposed on them, 50; new 
partition by Augustus, 113. 

Provincial magistrates under the 
republic, 110—113 ; undorthe 
emperors, 113. 114, 115. 

Punisliments, 170 ; military. 267. 

Purification, manner of, 58, 345. 

Pylades, famous pantomiiie, 241. 

Q 

iQuaBstors,why su called,98 ; their 
office, 99 ; under the emperors, 
100 ; it gave admission into 
the senate, 3. 

R 

Ram, a machine in war, 272. 

Reaping, manner of, 384. 

Reclining at supper, when intro- 
duced, 303, 304 ; manner of ib.; 
and cause of, 312. 

Registers of all public transac- 
tions, 12 ; kept m the treasury, 
13. 

Republic, causes of its ruin, 16, 

20, 80, 82,96, 110, 116. 
Review of the people, instituted 

by Servius, 56 ; when and how 

made, 57, 58, 89, 91. 
Rewards, military, 263, 261. 
Rhea, 187. 

Rhodians, their regulations con- 
cerning naval affairs, 146. 
Rights of citizens, 30 ; could not 
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be taken from any one asainst 
his will, 47 ; diminution of, 48. 

Rings, much used, 298, 299. 

Rivers, sources sacred, 191. 

Roads, how paved, 410. 

Robbery, punishment of, 161. ' 

Robigus, Robigo, 191 ; feast of, 
221. 

Romania, why so called, 53. 

Romans, how divided, 1, 21 ; 
anciently weighed their mo- 
ney, and did not count it, 36 ; 
cautious in admitting new sa- ! 
cred rites, 47 ; tlioir respect 
for the ministers of religion, 
193 ; passionately fond of 
races, 225 ; of shows of gladi- 
ators, 234 ; and of uncommon 
sights, 242 ; almost always en- 
gaged in waurs, 244 ; as remark- 
able for enduring labour as for 
courage, 271 ; lon^ unacquaint- 
ed with naval affairs, 275; care- 
ful to wear the toga in foreign 
countries, 286 ; usually went 
with their heads bare, 294; 
when covered, ib.; allowed 
their hair to grow in mourning, 
300; their ancient simplicity, 
212; their luxury, and the cause 
of it, ib.; at first sat at meat,303; 
borrowed the custom of reclin- 
ing from the East, ib. ; began 
their feasts with prayer, 312 ; 
and ended them m the same 
manner. 328. 

Rome, built, 1 ; taken and burnt 
by the Gauls, 32, 367; and 
under Nero, 368 ; adorned by 
Augustus, ib. ; its streets nar- 
row, ib.; its gates, 397 ; and 
bridges, 411, 412; its Latin 
name, why concealed, 374, 410; 
more probable account of its 
origin, 414-416. 

Romulus, founds Rome, and di- 
vides the Romans into three 
tribes, 1 ; ranked among the 
gods, 190; his contest with 
Remus, 197. 

Roofs, form of, S74. 

Rope-dancers, 241. 

Rowers, how they sat, 276. 

Rubicon, the boundary of Cas- 
sar's province, 94. 

Rutilus, plebeian censor, 88. 

S 

S, this letter anciently used in- 
stead of R, 144, 146. 

Sacred rites, 210 ; how perform- 
ed, 213, 214. 

Sacrifices, 211 ; to the dead, 345. 

Sails, invention of, 275 ; how sul- 
ju8ted,281. 

Sallust, the historian, excluded 
from the senate, 4 ; made prae- 
tor by Caesar, to recover his 
sonatonan dignity, 5. 

Salt, much used, 312. 

Sandals, how fastened, 292. 

Satires, whence named, 235. 

Saturn, 187 ; festival of, 222. 

Satuminus, his laws, 131 ; slain 
by Marius, ib. 

Scaurus, his theatre, 242. 

Scenery of theatres, 244. 

Scipio Africanus, 82, 96, 111. 

Nasica kills Gracchus, 

96 ; pontifex maximus, 195. 

Scribes, or notaries, 121. 

Seasons, 188. 

Senate, its institution, 1 ; num- 



ber, ib. ; prince of, 2, 3 ; freed- 
men admitted into, 4 ; by whom 
assembled, 5 ; plaicos and times 
of meeting, 6 ; quorum of, 7 ; 
manner of holding and con- 
sulting the, ib., 8 ; manner of 
making a decree, 10, 11 ; fonii 
of writing it, 12 ; not valid, un- 
less carried to the treasury,. 
13; rarely reversed, ib. ; pow- 
er of tiie, 13, 14 ; force of its 
decrees, 15 ; little regarded iu 
the last ages of the republic, 
15; apparently increased by 
Augustus and Tiberius, 16 ; 
to establish despotism, ib. ; 
juds^es of crimes, 179. 

Senate of Grecian cities, 53. 

Senators, choice of, 2 ; their age, 
3 ; chosen by the censors, ib. ; 
fortune of, 4 ; their badges, 
5 ; order in which they were 
asked, their opinion, 8 ; manner 
of delivering it, 9, 10, 11 ; 
were not to be interrupted, 
9 ; their privileges, 14 ; their 
servility to the emperors, 116. 

Seneca, wrote some tragedies, 
240. 

Sentence, form of, in civil trials, 
155 ; in criminal trials, 177. 

Sepulchres, dedicated to the in- 
fernal gods, 36 ; where built, 
342, 343; by whom, how, 344. 

Servants, of the magistrates, 
121 ; of the priests, 210. 

Servitudes, of lands, 38. 

Servius Tullius, institutes the 
census, 56 ; made many laws, 
108 ; the first who coined mo- 
ney, 349. 

Sewers, very large, 405. 

Seztius, first plebeian consul, 81. 

Ships, then- first construction, 
275; different kinds of, 278, 
279 ; chief parts of a ship, 279, 
280 ; how manned, 282 ; naval 
af&irs, ib. ; manner of em- 
barking, 284; order of battle, 
285; method of transporting 
ships by land, 234 ; size of 
trading vessels, 285. 

Shoes, kinds, 292 ; for horses,293. 

Short-hand, art of, 121, 128 ; 
quickness of, 366. 

Sib]rUino books, 201 ; keepers, 
202. 

Sicily, the first country reduced 
to the form of a province, 50. 

Sicinius, causes the plebeians to 
retire to Mens Sacer, 92. 

Siege, form of, 269, 274. 

Silk, long known before silk- 
worms were introduced, 297. 

Sir, equivalent to dominus, 363. 

Skeleton, introduced at feasts, 
32C. 

Slaves, how made, 23; their 
treatment, 25, 2G ; their value, 
25, n. ; of different kinds, 27 ; 
how made free, 27 ; their 
names from their occupations, 
29, n.— .32, n. ; their manu- 
mission restricted bylaw, 28, 
133, 137 ; punishment of, 28, 
181 ; their dress, 301 ; not al- 
lowed to serve in the army 
but in dangerous junctures, 
28; such as obtruded them- 
selves, were sometimes put to 
death, 246 ; slaves who frizzled 
the hair, 295; shaved, 301; 
cooked victuals, 315 ; carved, 
and waited at table, ib. ; wrota 
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letters and books, 365 ; watch- 
ed at the gate, 369 ; took care 
of the atrium, 373 ; of the bed- 
chambers, ib. ; dressed trees, 
377 ; cultivated the ground, 
379, 385 ; carried burdens, se- 
dans, and litters, 33d. 
Slingers, 249. 

Soil, qualities of a good, 379. 
Sol, 189 ; the same with Mithras, 
ib. 

Soldiers, enlisted, 1, 45,245, 246 ; 
different kinds of, 247, 248 ; 
divided into different ranks, 
248 ; their arms and dress, 
250, 251, 253, 292; their order 
and discipline, when encamped, 
255, 256 ; on march, 257 ; in 
battle, 258 ; their rewards, 263, 
264 ; punishments, 267 ; pay 
and discharge, 263, 269. 

Solon, the lawgiver, 108, 237. 

Sons, how freed from the power 
of their father, 35. 

Sophocles, improves tragedy ,239. 

Sosigenes, regulates year, 217. 

Sowing, manner of, 382, 383. 

Spectacles, their effects, 5229. 

Spurinna, predicts the death of 
CaBsar, 213. 

Stage-plays, first instituted, 234 ; 
chiefly of three kinds, S36 ; 
often prohibited, 242. Tacit. 
Ann. iv. 14. xiii. 45. Suet. 
Ner. 16. Dom. 7. Plin. Pan. 46. 

Stages, along the road, 410. 

Standards, kinds of, 99, 259, 260. 

Stipulations, form of, 2.^6, 158. 

Stirrups, the Romans had none, 
147, 251. 

Stockings, not worn by the Ro- 
mans, 292, 293. 

Stoics, whence named, 402. 

Style, old and new, 217. 

Superstition of the Romans, 62, 
200, 222, 223, 279, 283. 

Supper, the principal meal, 301 ; 
place of, 303, 374 ; dress for, 
311 ; parts of, 314 ; music, &c., 
in time of, 316. 

Swearing to support whatever 
laws were passed, when first 
enforced, 131, 138. 

Sylla, his choice of senators, 3 ; 
usurpation, 139, 134 ; cruelty, 
ib. ; mcreased the number of 
the quaestiones perpetuae, 87 ; 
abridges the power of the tri- 
bunes, 96 ; his laws, 134 ; both 
rewards and punishes the 
slaves of Sulpicius for betray- 
ing him, 148 ; why he ordered 
his body to be burned, 337. 

Sylvanus, 190. 



Tables, 305 ; of different forms, 
ib. ; how consecrated, 312. 

Tarquinius, king, expelled, 75 ; 
on what day, 78. 

Taxes, various kinds of 45 ; re- 
mitted, ib. 

Teeth, care of, 296. 

Temj^les, 210, 398 ; ornament of 
their front and roof, 374. 

Tents, form of, 255. 



Terminus, his temple, 190. 

Testaments, how made, 41 ; an- 
ciently made in the Comitia 
Curiata, 55. 

Tethys, 184. 

Thanksgivings, how made, 212. 

Theatres, at first prohibited, 242 ; 
built by Scaurus, ib. ; Curio 
and Pompey, ib. ; &c. ; their 
construction, 243, n. 

Theft, how punished, 160. 

Theodosius abolishes the hea- 
then worship at Rome, 210. 

Thespis. said to have invented 
tragedy, 237. 

Thetis, 184. 

Things, division of, 30. 

Tbracians, curious custom of, 
178; their wives bum them- 
selves on the piles of their 
husbands, 343. 

Threshing, manner of, 384. 

Tiberius, deprived the people of 

• the right of voting, 71 ; sum 
he left athis death, 354. 

Tiles, tax laid on, 374. 

Tiro, freedman of Cicero, 121. 

Titan, 187. 

Tombs, form of, 345. 

Top, different from trochus, 307. 

Torture, used only on slaves, 
175 ; instrument of, ib. 

Towers, in sieges, 272 ; in ships, 
281. 

Towns, how attacked, 269 ; and 

defended, 274. 
Trade, not respected, 4, 160; 

hurtful consequences of this, 

20. 

Tragedy, writers of, 237. 

Trajans pillar, 403. 

Trees, how propagated, 385. 

Trials, civil, 152 ; how conduct- 
ed, ib., 165, 174 ; criminal, be- 
fore the people, 169 ; before 
inquisitors and the praetors, 
171 ; how conducted, 174. 

Tribes, three at first, 1, 68 ; when 
increased, ib. ; how divided, 1, 
68. 

Tribonian, the chief of those 
lawyers who composed the 
Corpus juris, 151. 

Tribunes of the commons, when 
created, 92; their power at 
first small, 93 ; afterwards 
exorbitant, 93, 94 ; abridged by 
Sylla, 96; in a manner anni- 
hilated by Julius CsBsar, 97 ; 
conferred on Augustus, ib. ; at 
first not admitted into the se- 
nate, 11. 

Tribunes, military, number of, in 
aleeion, 131, 251. 

Tripods, of diffierent kinds, 202. 

Triumph, whence called, 265; 
naval triumph, 267. 

Triumviri, 72; consecrate a 
temple and divine honours to 
Caesar, 215. 

Trophies, use of, 404 ; little used 
by the Romans, ib. 

Tutelage, right of, 44. 



Vacuna, 190. 



Valerius Corvus, 82. 

Venus, her names, d;c., 184. 

Verdifct of a jury, 177. 

Verres, said to have been re- 
stored from banishment by the 
influence of Cicero, 174 ; cause 
of his death, ib. 

Vertumnus, 190. 

Vespasian, the first who made 
laws without consulting the 
senate, 17; the. sum he said 
was necessary to support the 
state, 354. 

Vesta, the goddess of fire, 183. 

Vestal virgms, 207. 

Victims, white, from the river 
Clitumnus, 214. 

Villas, how laid out, 376. 

Villius, why called annalis, 74. 

Vineyards, 387; how planted, 
ib. ; &c. 

Virginia, killed by her father, 109. 
Virtues, worshipped, 191. 
Vitellius, luxury of, 315, 316. 
Undertaker, of funerals, 339. 
Vomit, custom of taking, before 

and after supper, 316. 
Vows, how made, 211. 
Urns, how made, 344. 
Usiixen, craeity, 34 ; art,^356. 
Vulcka^ 185'; his workshop, ib . 

W 

War, how proclaimed, 244. 

Watch-word, how given, 256. 

Wealth, instamces of, 353, 354. 

Weeks, division of time by, not 
used by the sjicient Romans, 
218 ; introduced under the em- 
perors, lb. ; week-days named 
from the planets, ib. 

Weights, English and Roman, 
349. 

Wheel for raising water, 342. 
Wife, properties of a good, 371. 
Windows, how made, 375. 
Winds, 191, 388. 

Wine, manner of making, 317; 
kinds of, 318—323 ; used to be 
boiled, that it might keep, 320. 

Witnesses, form of making them, 
153 ; different kinds of, 173 ; 
how summoned, 166, 176. 

Women, excluded from inheri- 
tances, 150 ; their clothes, 287 ; 
shoes, 292, 293 ; head-dress, 
294 ; paint, 296 ; industry, 371.; 
apartment in Greece, 373. 

Wood, used for firing, 373. 

Writing, materials for, 359, 360 ; 
mauiner of, 361. 



Year, how divided by Romulus, 
216 ; by Numa, ib. ; by Julius 
Caesar, 217 ; by pope Gregory, 
ib ; by the Egyptians, 218. 

Young men, at what age they as- 
sumed the toga virilis, 288 ; 
peculiaurity in their manner of 
wearing it for the first year, 
289; when they began to shave, 
300 ; consecrated the first 
growth of the beaurd, and also* 
their hair, to some deity, ib. 



THE END. 
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